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PREFACE 


j Every science must have its special vocabulary or terminology. 
Sciences deal with ideas, thoughts, and concepts, and these must be 
.^expressed in words. Even the facts which are the groundwork of 
,iscience must be set forth largely in words. No science, therefore, can 
l^i^have any more precision and exactitude than the words or other 
’ ' symbols, such as mathematical or chemical formulae, in which it is 
embodied. Quite generally, this situation calls for a special dictionary 
or glossary for each particular science. 

The foregoing is perhaps even more true for sociology than for 
• many other sciences. Since sociology deals with matters of common- 
place* experience, the thoughts, ideas, and concepts which it must 
express are, with relatively few exceptions, included in any standard 
general dictionary, and most of the really important terms are already 
••.' to some degree familiar even to the immature members of society, 
and are frequently used in everyday speech. Scientific accuracy 
I demands that precise and limited meanings should be assigned to 
these terms, in order that they may be used uniformly alike by 
specialists, students, and amateurs in the field. In the case of some 
words, a sufficiently precise sociological definition may be found in a 
■^general dictionary, and what is needed is an underscoring of this 
, particular interpretation. In other cases, the requirements of the 
< ‘^science call for specialized definitions which do not occur in the 
4 precise form in any ordinary dictionary. For both these purposes, 
-’a special volume is indispensable. If this process occasionally appears 
^ to do violence to the preconceptions already held by users of a given 
word there seems to be no escape, and one who wishes to deal scien- 
'*^'tifically with sociology must resign himself to the effort of accom- 
modating his use to standardized practice. The only alternative that 
5 has suggested itself is to invent artificial and arbitrary words, 

: ;= probably derived from some classic roots, which will be given as exact 
Ij ^a significance as possible by the inventor. This has never had any 
wide success, as the use of strange, artificial terms creates an impres- 
^sion of pedanticism and remoteness, and destroys the sense of human 
|**weality which is needed to give life and acceptability to tiie science. 

! V There is hardly a score of words in this Dictionary which were delib- 
erately created to cover sociological concepts. 
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A dictionary has two main purposes, first to consolidate and 
standardize the existing uniformities of linguistic usage, and second, 
to establish new uniformities and precisions by selecting for authori- 
tative support one or more of various meanings currently assigned to 
a given word or phrase. In the Dictionary of Sociology, exceptional 
emphasis is laid upon the latter task, because of the conditions already 
mentioned. The usefulness of such a dictionary in helping to develop 
a genuine science must depend largely upon the extent to which 
sociologists are content to accept the definitions given in the Dic- 
tionary, and use them consistently and scrupulously in accordance 
with the meanings indicated. 

A good definition, likewise, has two main aspects. It should give 
the uninformed person a clear and adequate notion of the character 
of the object, even though he may never encounter it in his experi- 
ence, and it should enable a person correctly to identify the object 
the first time he does meet it in his experience, A good definition 
must be something more than either a classification or a recipe, 
although both of those factors may be embodied in it. Since definitions 
are couched in words (and sometimes in other symbols) , if a definition 
is to be precise and clear every word used in it must be equally precise 
and clear. In a general dictionary, every word used in any definition 
is presumably defined in its own appropriate place. While there is, 
therefore, a sort of an endless circle, nevertheless it is a real circle 
and there should be no breaks in it. In a sociological dictionary, most 
of the words used in defining are not themselves defined in this par- 
ticular volume, but they are taken from everyday usage, and their 
definitions are to be looked for in a standard dictionary. This creates 
a regrettable, but inescapable, element of indefiniteness. But there is 
also a great gain in the use of certain definitely sociological words in 
defining other sociological terms. In this respect a dictionary can be 
consistent and constructive. 

A special diificulty arises from the fact that, partly because of 
the situation just described, a very large proportion of sociological 
terms are not single words, but phrases of two dr more words. This 
introduces peculiar technical problems in preparing a Dictionary of 
Sociology. The question of primary and secondary listings is almost 
unanswerable. To adopt the uniform rule of putting the substantive 
first and the modifier afterwards would produce such absurdities as 
“ladder, agricultural” and “chaser, ambulance.” The expedient of 


putting the more distinctly sociological word first and the more 
general word second has logic on its side, but also presents no solution 
in the case of terms where both words are equally sociological, as for 
example, “antagonistic cooperation.” It has not been possible to 
discover any comprehensive formulae that could be applied unvary- 
ingly to this and related problems. The best procedure has seemed to 
be to deal with each case or type of cases on the basis of its own 
characteristics, following the guidance of common sense, practicality, 
and minimum violence to the expectation of the user. As an example 
there may be cited the procedure of giving all terms beginning with 
the word “social” primary listing under that head, even though in 
some cases it might have seemed more logical to treat them as sub- 
divisions of some other important sociological concept. Having done 
this with “social,” it seemed only reasonable to follow the same prac- 
tice for the terms beginning with the word “individual.'’ As for the 
rest, each particular term has been handled in accordance with its 
apparently most reasonable and practical place in the entire scheme. 

One additional problem arises from the fact that sociology, as a 
comprehensive science, must necessarily overlap several more special- 
ized fields, such as those of anthropology, economics, psychology, 
political science, statistics, and history. It is not possible to set up any 
rigid dividing lines, nor to work out an inclusive formula that will 
prescribe exactly how far into each of these domains it is expedient 
to go. In this case, some guidance is to be found in the degree of 
sociological character of various specific terms. Thus “amulet” is 
definitely an anthropological term, and yet it has genuine sociological 
significance. On the other hand “blow-gun” is a little too specialized 
to belong in a Dictionary of Sociology. 

The preparation of this Dictionary has rested with a staff com- 
posed of an Editor, an Associate Editor, three Advisory Editors and 
ninety-three Contributing Editors, whose names are listed on a preced- 
ing page. The large bulk of the definitions has been supplied individ- 
ually by the members of the Board of Contributing Editors. Such 
contributions are identified by appropriate initials. In a few cases, it 
seemed expedient to assign certain rather specialized fields to one 
individual, who would act as Coordinator, and consolidate the offer- 
ings of the group of Contributing Editors working in each respective 
area. Thus Dwight Sanderson accepted this function for Agricultural 
Sociology, Walter C. Reckless for Criminology, Clyde V. Kiser for 



Population, and E. A. Hoebel and George P, Murdock for Anthropol- 
ogy. Definitions which are not identified fay initials have been derived 
from three main sources: 1) They have been prepared, either individ- 
ually or collectively, by the Editor, Associate Editor, or Advisory 
Editors. 2) They have been derived from other works from which per- 
mission to quote verbatim has courteously been granted, such as 
Young’s Social Worker’s Dictionary, and the Glossary of Housing 
Terms mentioned below. 3) In a few cases they have been submitted 
at special request by individuals who were not members of the Board 
of Editors, but graciously consented to cover certain concepts with 
which they were particularly familiar. In the last analysis, by virtue 
of his oflScial position, the Editor must take the final responsibility 
for every definition as printed. But as a matter of fact the great 
majority of the definitions submitted by others has been very little, 
if at all, modified. As a unit, the Dictionary stands as a unique repre- 
sentation of the precise thinking of the American sociological fra- 
ternity as a whole. 

In the conduct of the work, much use has been made of certain 
other reference works, particularly Merriam’s Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary of the English Language, Seligman and Johnson’s 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Erie Fiske Young’s The New 
Social Worker’s Dictionary, E. B. Reuter’s Handbook of Sociology, 
Earle Edward Eubank’s The Concepts of Sociology, Harold A. Phelps’ 
Principles and Laws of Sociology, Edgerton’s Statistical Dictionary 
of Terms and Symbols, Constantine Panunzio’s Major Social Insti- 
tutions, and Building Materials and Structures, A Glossary of Housing 
Terms compiled by Subcommittee on Definitions, Central Housing 
Committee on Research, Design, and Construction, of the United 
States Department of Commerce and the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards. Grateful acknowledgment of this use is tendered herewith. 

Finally, the Editor cannot refrain from becoming personal suffi- 
ciently to express his deep gratitude and appreciation to all who have 
helped to make the book what it is. In the face of extraordinary diffi- 
culties and complications arising out of the war period, which struck 
the United States after the book was planned, there has been a uni- 
foimly high level of cooperation and promptness, and patience with 
the many demands made necessary by the expediting of the work. 
To the publisher, also, the Editor extends with pleasure his thanks 
for generous, competent, mid sympathetic support and guidance. 


aliaBdoitei cIilM. Cf, cliild, abandoned. 

abdact. In general^ to take away a human 
being by stealth and often with violence; 
to kidnap. In more frequent usage the 
word signifies to seize and take away un- 
lawfully a young woman for purposes of 
marriage or rape. w.g. 

abnormal. (1) Out of adjustment with the 
general structure of a particular system. 
Prejudicial to the efficient functioning of 
a system as a whole. Contrary to social 
expectation. (2) Deviating from the cus- 
tomary, the usual, or the average. 

abnormality. Absence of, or deviation 
from, normality. 

abnormality, social. Cf, social abnormality. 

abolition. The agitation carried on in the 
U. S. by Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd 
Garrison and others against manhood 
slavery between 1832 and 1862. The means 
advocated ranged from the aiding of runa- 
way slaves, and the use of force by private 
parties, to legal enactments and compen- 
sation for emancipated slaves by the State. 

G.M.F. 

abortion. In lay, inaccurate language, a 
criminal interruption of pregnancy, in the 
early months. In more accurate medical 
terminology abortion is any detachment or 
expulsion, or both, from any cause of the 
fertilized ovum or fetus before it is cap- 
able of independent life (i.e., first 26 or 
28 weeks). After this period, and up to 
the norma! conclusion of pregnancy, ex- 
pulsion is called premature birth (q.v.). 
Abortion ^Is medically classified as (a) 
spontaneous, (b) induced, (c) legal or 
illegal. A spontaneous abortion is th.e de- 
tachment or expulsion of .the previable 


fetus by conditions or states not under the 
control of normal physiological functions 
(e.g., some pathology in the woman or an 
accident). An induced abortion is an arti- 
ficial interruption of pregnancy, usually 
by an operation. Our confused laws make 
it impossible to define legal abortion 
briefly, but, generally speaking, a legal 
abortion is one induced by a physician, 
with the corroboratory consent of a medi- 
cal colleague in good standing, for ade- 
quate and generally accepted medical 
indications (e.g., to save the life or pre- 
serve the health of the pregnant woman). 
Otherwise abortion is illegal in the U.S.A, 
The laws of one or two states do not 
permit even the above, but medical cus- 
tom accepts the principle just stated. 

N.E.H. 

abortion, criminal. The unlawful destruc- 
tion of a fetus by the use of drugs, instru- 
ments, or manipulation. Cf. abortion 

E.E.G.. 

absolute divorce. The legal dissolving of a 
marriage permitting one or both members 
of the former union to remarry. e.r.g. 

absolutism. The form of national govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is exer- 
cised by a monarch, or a small group, 
either with or without a constitution. By 
a figure of speech, the term is applied to 
autocratic control exercised over any social 
group by one or a few persons. G.M.r. 

abstinence. Voluntary total avoidance of 
satisfaction of an appetite, because of 
taboo or moral restraint as in the avoid- 
ance of meat on fast days, or of alcoholic 
liquors. f.h.h. 

abstinence, marital, {general) _ The refrain- 
, ing from Indulging Ihe sexual appetite 'in 


1 


abstract collectiTity 


aecordamce 


marriage, (specific) 1. The pestp onement 
of marriage 'Until one can support a family 
on a decent standard of living. . This is 
Malthus' theory of ^‘moral restraint,” 
■ 2. The refraining from sexual intercourse 
in marriage (a) completely, or (b) except 
for procreation,' 

abstract collectivity. That kind of plurel 
(q.v.) characterized by the highest degree 
of abstractness. Such plurels are ideo- 
logical, for they are not simple summa- 
tions of social processes, but abstract 
products of simpler plurels (crowds, or- 
ganized groups, etc.) which themselves 
are products of directly observable social 
processes. In other words, abstract col- 
lectivities are constructs (q-v.), although 
rarely if ever scientific constructs; folk 
language usually has much to do with 
them. They are almost always results of 
"social animism”, although they can be 
scientifically observed and their recurrence 
predicted. Churches, nations, classes, par- 
ties, etc., are abstract collectivities. Re- 
lated terms are associations, large social 
structures, and corporate bodies. h.b. 

abundance. A supply of material neces- 
sari^, comforts, and simple luxuries ade- 
quate to provide the physical basis for "a 
good life.” The term has come into vogue 
in recent years, particularly in connection 
with the concept of "an economy of abund- 
ance,” as a contrast to the actual scarcity 
and its supporting philosophy, which have 
prevailed, even in countries of advanced 
economic culture. 

abundance, economy of. Cf. economy of 
abundance. 

academic freedom. Cf. freedom, academic. 

acceleration. Increase in momentum of a 
moving object, applicable to a social move- 
ment or a process involving rate of change. 

If.A. 

acceleratioii of social change. Acceleration 
is the speeding up of the time rate of 
social change. It is the time rate of in- 
crease in the velocity of a process. 
celeration” is the slowing down of the rate 
of change. "Celeration” denotes either ac- 
celeration or deceleration, either positive 
or negative changing rate of the rate of 


a process.' These terms ■: are measurab^ 
and therefore , operationally definable, by 
the difference between two periods in the 
rate of a social change, divided by the time 
interval between the mid-dates of the two 
periods. s.c.n. 

accident insurance, Cf. insurance, accident. 

acclimatization. The process whereby mi- 
grants become organically adjusted to a 
new climate, or the state of such adjust- 
ment. Also, figuratively, mental and so- 
cial adjustment to a new social environ- 
ment. F.H.H. 

accommodation. (1) Any social process, 
whether conscious or unconscious, which 
consists in the alteration of functional re- 
lations between personalities and groups 
so as to avoid, reduce or eliminate conflict 
and to promote reciprocal adjustment 
(q.v.), provided that the altered behavior 
pattern is transmitted by social learning 
rather than by biological heredity; and 
(2) the social relationships which result 
from this process. Among the varieties 
(or methods) of accommodation most often 
mentioned are arbitration, compromise, 
conciliation, conversion, subordination, and 
toleration. h.h. 

accommodation, creative. That conscious 
and deliberate form of accommodation in 
which a solution for conflict is sought 
through discovering and developing poten- 
tial areas of agreement, whereby the un- 
derlying needs, interests and motives of 
all those involved may be fulfilled to the 
maximum possible degree. As contrasted 
with compromise, creative accommodation 
seeks to avoid the sacrifice of any impor- 
tant underlying interest on either side; as 
contrasted with legalistic justice, creative 
accommodation seeks emergent, voluntar- 
ily acceptable solutions. h.h. 

accommodation, group. The process in 
which interacting groups modify their or- 
ganization, role, or status to conform to 
the requirements set up by the situation 
or by tie inclusive soda! unit. j,p,e. 

aceordiaiice. A phase of human associa- 
tion of personal-social or commoh-htimaii ; 
type, most clearly exemplified in the pair 
or dyad, but also occurring witto and 


aceoiichemeiit 


actloE, aerial 


between plurels of eyery other variety, and 
characterized by a low degree of social 
distance. If the emphasis on the common- 
human aspect is retained, synonyms and/ 
or related terms are agreement, conform- 
ity, accommodation, assimilation, accul- 
turation, harmony, concord, etc. When as- 
sociation reaches the intensity of accord- 
ance, mutual participation in emotions, 
memories, and habitual attitudes ensues; 
conduct becomes more and more in ac- 
cord, grows more and more similar. Never- 
theless, accordance marks only the phase 
of similarity, not of identity; although in 
many respects very close to concepts such 
as social amalgamation, fusion, unification, 
solidarity, etc., it does not signify the 
maximum degree of association. h.b. 

accouchement. Child delivery, e.r.g. 

accountability {financial), A situation in 
which a person can be **held to account*^ 
i.e., legally made financially responsible 
for damage, loss, or results of neglect; 
{criminological) a situation in which an of- 
fender, whether or not “guilty” or “mor- 
ally responsible”, is considered to have 
committed without duress an act injurious 
to others, so that organized society through 
legal measures must so treat him as to 
minimize repetition of the act or continua- 
tion of “criminal behavior’\ Cf. respon- 
sibility. T.I).E. 

acculturation. (1) A process of condition- 
ing: (a) a child in the behavior patterns 
T— overt and covert — of his in-groups, or 
(b) a member of an out-group for assimi- 
lation into, accommodation to, or imita- 
tion of the pattern of the in-group. d.e.w. 

(2) - The assumption of culture through 
contact, especially with a people of higher 
civilization. Cf. diffusion. g.p.m. 

accumulation. The process or act of col- 
lecting or amassing culture traits such as 
ideas, artifacts, or techniques. j.p.e. 

achievement. Progress toward a desired 
objective. While generally used in the 
sense of conscious improvement of society, 
it may be used as attaining a goal, whether 
or not that attainment has been beneficial 
to anyone. m.c.e, 

achievement, sociai Cf. social achieve- 
ment. 


acquired. Received from some outside 
source; not innate. Cf. acquired charac- 
teristic. J.P.E. 

acquired character. Cf. character, acquired. 

acquired characteristic. Cf. characteristic, 
acquired, 

acquired pattern.. Cf. pattern, acquired, 

acquisitive. Having a strong desire to re- 
ceive or possess. j.p.e. 

acquisitiveness. The quality of having a 
strong desire to receive or possess. j.p.e, 

acquisitiveness, social. Cf. social acquisi- 
tiveness. 

Act of God. An event or situation the 
cause of which may be explained in terms 
of human or natural action, but which is 
not attributable to the carelessness or the 
forethought of anyone in particular. n.a. 

action. A process involving change as well 
as progressive alteration of status. 

action, corporate. Action engaged in by in- 
dividuals so united as to react to the en- 
vironment as though they were parts of 
the same living organism. m.s. 

action, direct. The resort to such non- 
political methods as strikes, sabotage, vio- 
lence or non-violent resistance to govern- 
ment in order to accomplish poliMcal, 
social or economic changes; in contrast to 
political action (q.v.) 

action, impulsive. Action without fore- 
sight of goal or voluntary direction, m.s. 

action, individual. Cf. individual action. 

action, political. The use of political ma- 
chinery to accomplish dianges in the social 
and economic order, as contrasted with 
direct action (q.v.). r.n,b. 

action, reciprocai Action in which each 
of a plural number of participants matches 
the action of each of the others. m.s. 

action, serlai Action in which the ffrst 
participant initiates activity, and in which 
the second, and each subsequent, partici- 


8 


adjustment, Tocational social 


pant in Jar- 

predecessor and 
ticipant, 

action, sociaL Cf. social action. 

action pattern. An ^^gpfc^anl'or time; 
actions (q-v.) m sotwI pa^ ^y. 

it may processes are action 

namic aspects. _ ^emi pr 

patterns in which the s s^^ 

^mic; social tL stress is on 

action an action pattea 

the static. Whether an a ^ 

“exists” at any ter or lesser proh- 

Btrictly a matter of greater o 

ability. 


addict. A victim of a drug or of a p^- 

clous "liabit,' 

additive. Capable of « *1^*®*^ 
mathematical process of addition. 

adelphic polyandry. Cf. polyandry, adel- 

pMc. 

adequate sample. C£. sample, adequate. 

environment. 

adjustment. Of. social adjustment. 


”S:«nv&i-s 

be%nd the immediate foresight of in&vi 
Sfmls Institutional adjustment is oc^- 

• fs i^r Aaneed life-conditions, espe- 
ecological changes, 

n Sces pC more readily in institution 
closely associated with societal self-mam- 
tnane and least readily in general in the 
religious institution, remov^ as it 
S ^mediate »«d A 

Lmic and political experience. a.m c.u 

adinstmmit, personal. A condition or stete 
of betag in which the individual is 
JoSu! relationship with 

ess to live in a given situation. The process of ^ ^ 

lonly, and most Y^orphological a state. 

uder s^l^al modification to 

« used to ^dicate ^onment. cf^ 
uit a particular human envirv 

issimilatioiu 


g.|jtive Meatioualiswi' 

EUjtive. 

a. 

ity. - A A 

actuality 0 J‘‘g^talt’’ is 

situation f^tave moisted, in 

TCrifiable Jnd communicable 
the external, vermaow ^ actuality 

wrld. (Cf. it is 

is often confused and worn 

usefuEy distinguished.) 
adapt- Tofitanorgamsmto-t^^ 
tal o®®dxtiona by P j^-jug in organic 
naW or ”^^Lrly, to fit a cultural 
modifications. Similarly, ^ 

ia»it, especially » j medium, f.h.h. 

uses or to a new cultural me 



ot «»W 

»; the individual, group or n 

jiiig this process. 

laptive culture. Cf, culture, adaptive, 
iaptive growth. Cf. growth, adaptive. 


adjustment, vocational social. The prepu- 
ration and adaptation of young people to 
+>ipir occupational and economic stetus, m 
S rS that their social and domestic 
Ss are also met. Such adjustme^ in- 
cludes both a subjective and objective 
aspect in that it f ves to -the mdmdu^ a 
thorough knowledge of his inborn ap 

nortant occupational fields. Specific ttaii^ 
fng in skills and scientific placement axe 


aijHstHiemt of personality 


after eare 


involved, Gf . ' vocational ' guidance ; ' voca- ' 
tional rehabilitation;- vocational training* 

■ ■ A.E.W. 

adjustment of personality* (1) ' Those types 
of relationship' between: the parts of a 
personality (q.v*) which promote the long- 
run interests of the personality and the 
requirements- of ■ the ■ ■ social . groups ' on 
which 'the interests of the ■ personality de- 
pend, (2) .Those processes which tend to 
prodnce such relationships; social proc- 
esses (q.v.) when analysed from the stand- 
point of the changes which occur in the 
individual and the effects of those changes 
upon the iong“run interests of the Indi- 
vidual. H.H. 

administration, household. Of. household 
administration. 

administrative regulation. An order is- 
sued by an administrative officer of gov- 
ernment in pursuance of an act of legis- 
lature which delegates either general or 
restrictive authority to the administrator 
to modify or amplify the provisions of the 
original act. The regulation has the status 
of law and is enforceable by the courts; 
it may be challenged in the court as ex- 
ceeding the powers or purpose of the law 
(ultra vires). Administrative orders are 
becoming increasingly important in fields 
such as public health, immigration, pub- 
lic welfare, social insurance, and regula- 
tion of business. j.w.m'c. 

adolescence. A period in the development 
of the human individual between puberty, 
the beginning of greatly accelerated sex 
development, and full maturity. Commonly 
used as a synonym for youth. e.r.g. 

adolescent court. Cf. court, adolescent. 

adoption. Voluntary acceptance, confirmed 
usually by recognized court or other legal 
action, of a child of other parents to be 
the same as one's own natural child, aj.t. 

adult education. Cf. education, adult, 

adult probation. Gf, probation, adult, 

■aduttery. Socially unsanctioned sexual re- 
lations . on < the part of a married person 
wife a person other than the. spouse.' 


advance. The first tentative, incipient 
stages of association occurring after social 
contact in one or another form has been 
established. Synonyms and/or related 
terms are: to make overtures, to estab- 
lish relations, to ^^break the Ice,” etc. 
From the social-psychological standpoint 
it may be said that, in advance, there al- 
ways remains some feeling , of hesitation; 
the incipient association is regarded as a 
more or less doubtful experiment. Usually 
one of the two participants (advance is a 
common-human process most clearly ex- 
emplified in the pair) manifests greater in- 
decision and is less desirous of closer ap- 
proach than the other. The conscious or 
unconscious resolve to break the reserve 
holding them apart falls to the latter, who 
then carries out an act of advance or, as 
it were, makes advances or overtures. Ex- 
ceptions are fairly numerous, however; 
oftentimes advance on both sides takes 
place because mutual desire for it is la- 
tent or manifest. h.b.. 

advertising. A display of the presumed 
values of consumption goods, or of pro- 
duction goods when offered for sale, rang- 
ing all the way from dignified restraint 
to lying ostentation, and using any means 
of communication. Disvalues are never 
mentioned. f.ex. 

aesthetic ideationalism. Gf. ideationalism, 
aesthetic. 

affiance. To solemnly pledge oneself or (in 
the case of parents) another, in marriage; 
to betroth. w.g. 

affiliation. 1, A state of legal, formal or 
cooperative relationship between two or 
more organized social groups; the process 
of establishing same. 2. A legal action 
or process whereby an illegitimate child is 
declared the offspring of a designated man. 

F.K.H. 

affinity. Eelationship by marriage, as wife 
the consanguine relative of a spouse or 
the spouse of a consanguine relative. Cf. 
consanguinity. 

after care. Usually, social case work ser- 
vi<»s rendered a client A^ter Ms discharge 
■from a hospital or institution. Also ,usad 
iu' nursing and allied fields.- w.p. 



agaiii 0 geiiesls 


agglomeratioii 


agamogenesis* Asexual reproduction; 
reproduction by virgin females by means 
of eggs which develop without being fer- 
tilized by spermatozoa; syn, partheno- 
genesis. On subhuman level found chiefly 
among certain crustaceans, insects and 
worms; in human culture history so-called 
‘‘virgin birth.” a.j.t, 

age, gang. Cl gang age. 

age,* power. Cl power age. 

age-area concept. The theory that the ex- 
tent of distribution of an element of cul- 
ture is directly proportionate to its age, 
i.e., that of two comparable culture traits 
(q.v.) the more widely diffused is the 
older. G.r.M. 

age-class. An age-grade (q.v.). 

age of consent. In popular interpretation 
this phrase refers to that minimum age 
at which an individuaPs agreement to 
marry is legally valid. This meaning, 
however, is not technically correct. More 
accurately, age of consent is that lowest 
age at which a girl may give her consent 
to sexual intercourse without making the 
man liable to a charge of rape. Prior to 
the twentieth century in the United States 
the ages of ten and twelve years were 
generally acknowledged as the age of con- 
sent by common law. However, as late 
as 1885 the State of Delaware recognized 
the age of seven as legally sufficient. In 
most of the States today the common law 
rule has been changed by statute to pro- 
vide for higher age limits; sixteen years 
of age is a common “age of consent” on 
State statutes at present. The States of 
California and Colorado have set this limit 
at eighteen. 

age distribution. (1) The classification or 
composition of a population by age of its 
members. (2) A quantitative description 
of the actual or proportionate importance 
of specific ages or age-groups within a 
population. c.v.k. 

age-grade. A social group, admission to 
which and promotion from which are 
largely dependent upon age, in a society 
whose members, or more commonly male 
members, are organized into a graduated 
hierarchy of such groups. 


age of inaxintuiin criminality. V That- chron- 
ological age period in a personas life dur- 
ing which, judging from crimmal statis- 
tics, he is most likely to get into conflict 
with the criminal law. In the case of seri- 
ous offenses against property (robbery, 
burglary, larceny) the 16-20 year age span 
seems to fall in this category, a slightly 
higher age group leading in offenses 
against the person. Offenses against pub- 
lic order are most common in the third 
decade of life. The uneven quality of 
American statistics makes positive asser- 
tions difficult. However, in some foreign 
countries, England for instance, the high- 
est offense rates for serious crimes seem 
to lie in the early adolescent period. Gen- 
erally speaking, crime rates decline after 
the age of twenty and very rapidly after 
the age of forty. t.s. 

age pyramid. A graphic portrayal of the 
age-sex composition of a population, so 
named because of its characteristic shape. 
In structure, the age pyramid consists of 
a central vertical line of origin from which 
a horizontal scale is extended toward the 
left for males and one toward the right 
for females. On the basis of the number 
in each age-sex group, bars are drawn 
to the appropriate length along these hori- 
zontal scales and are placed in ascending 
order with increasing age. When per- 
centages rather than actual numbers are 
used, each age-sex group is expressed as 
a per cent of the total population rather 
than as a per cent of the total for the 
given sex. c.v.k. 

agent, business. Cf. business agent. 

agent, county. Cf, county agent. 

agent provocateur. An undercover agent 
who uses the method of inciting individuals 
to overt acts in order to compromise them. 
Best known is the agent employed to work 
within trade unions, radical political par- 
ties and similar labor groups, for the pur- 
pose of disruption, by provoking individ- 
uals to violence or similar unlawful acts, 
which will involve them with police and 
courts, create internal dissension, and 
bring discredit on their organization. 

Kapx. 

agglomeration. The process or result of 


aggregate 


agriciiltoral ladder 


people gathering together indiscriminately. 

. , 'M,S. 

aggregate. Cf. social aggregate. The proc- 
ess of bringing units together into an 
unorganized' body or mass, without any 
permanently significant binding consensus. 

aggregate, genetic. A group of kindred 
persons who have lived together from birth 
in one place; a settled group recruited ex- 
clusively by its own birth rate; a group 
whose members are of one blood through 
in-group marriage. n.l.s. 

aggregate, social. Cf. social aggregate. 

aggregation. Cf. aggregate. In matrix 
algebra and in dimensional sociology, a 
list of separately recorded entities. Thus 
a calendar of a month is an aggregation 
of days, a map is an aggregation of re- 
gions, a roll call is an aggregation of 
persons and a scale is an aggregation of 
units. S.C.D. 

aggression. Action directed toward con- 
trolling the person, action or possessions 
of one or more others against their will, 
for the primary benefit of the controlling 
agent, but also with the purpose of pro- 
ducing suffering or discontent on the part 
of those controlled. m.s. 

agitator. (1) A person who by voice and 
pen expresses the grievances of disadvan- 
taged classes and groups and attempts to 
organize radical reforms. r.n.b. 

(2) One who attempts to produce dis- 
content, restlessness or rebellious behavior 
in others. m.s. 

agnate. A consanguine relative in the pa- 
trilineal (q.v.) or male line. Cf. cognate. 

agnation. The kinship system, prevailing 
in ancient Eome, whereby relationship was 
traced exclusively through males. Rela- 
tives having a common male ancestor, 
traced through male descent, were called 
agmtL w.a 

agoraphobia. Neurotic fear of open places, 
especially of crossing them; in some cases 
possibly the result of social isolation Cf. 
ghetto 


agrarian movement. Widespread collec- 
tive action for the establishment of new 
values for the improvement of agricul- 
ture both as an industry and as a mode 
of life; e.g., the Granger Movement of 
the 1870^3, and the Non-Partisan League 
in the Dakotas after the first World War. 

o.s. 

agreement (political). An international 
agreement for which, in the United States, 
the advice and consent of the Senate is 
solicited and obtained is called a treaty. 
The name Agreement’’ or “Executive 
Agreement” has come to be attributed to 
the many agreements signed by the Ex- 
ecutive with foreign Powers — over 1200 in 
number — ^without submission for the ap- 
proval of the Senate. These agreements 
cover a wide range, all the way from postal 
agreements to such important documents 
as the Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 1917 
and the Roosevelt-Litvinoff Agreement of 
1933. Some have had congressional ap- 
proval; others have not. Based on the 
premise that the Constitution does not 
specify the subject-matter of treaties, and 
on certain dicta in the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Curtiss- Wright Export Cor- 
poration case, 299 U. S. 304, there has in 
recent years been a strong effort to dem- 
onstrate that in the interests of “democ- 
racy” the two-thirds requirement of Senate 
approval is and should be deemed out- 
moded and the Executive Agreement, with 
or without congressional approval, should 
be substituted. Its opponents regard this 
as a dangerous encroachment of the Ex- 
ecutive power on the United States Con- 
stitution and Government. e.m.b, 

agricultural extension service. A coopera- 
tive adult educational enterprise, supported 
by federal and state and county funds, 
to assist farmers and their wives in im- 
proving farm and home practices, and the 
farm population in improving and enrich- 
ing rural life. E.des.B. 

agricultural ladder. An expression used 
in rural sociology and a^icultural eco- 
nomics to denote the vertical social mo- 
bility between the agricultural social 
classes, and more specifically the process 
by which a farm youth commences as a 
hired hand and passes successively through 



agricultiiral parity 


aliesi 


the stages of renter and part-owner or- 
mortgaged owner nltimately to attain- the 
ownership of a farm. ' ■t.l.s. 

agricultural parity, parity prices, parity 
Income: The term ‘‘parity” as nsed in 
agricultural programs and legislation re- 
fers to prices which will give each agricul- 
tural commodity a purchasing power per 
unit relative to articles that farmers buy, 
interest, and taxes equivalent to the pur- 
chasing power of such commodity in the 
base period, August 1909 to July 1914; 
and to incomes which will give a per capita 
net income to individuals on farms from 
farm operations that bears the same re- 
lation to the per capita net income of in- 
dividuals not on farms as prevailed dur- 
ing the* period from August 1909 to July 
1914 

agricnltural planning. Cl planning, agri- 
cultural. 

agriculture. The utilhsation of the ferlality 
of the land for the production of humanly 
useful plants and animals. The term In- 
cludes all forms of crop raising and ani- 
mal husbandry. It depends upon the ex- 
traction from the land of materials which 
are at least theoretically replaceable, either 
by the slow processes of nature or by ar- 
tificial fertilization. Therefore, it does not 
necessarily deplete the land. The hunting 
and fishing of wild creatures lies in the 
border zone between agriculture and min- 
ing. (q.v.) 

ahimsa. The doctrine of nonviolence, as 
practised in India by Gandhi and his fol- 
lowers in their civil disobedience cam- 
paigns. The term includes all nonviolent 
forms of resistance, but excludes rioting, 
which often accompanies such campaigns. 
Gf. satyagraha. S-CM, 

aid, mutuaL Cl mutual aid. 

aided-recall technique. A research de- 
vice whlch^ consists in presenting the in- 
formant with a printed list of items from 
which he is asked to select those which 
apply. E.g., surveys of radio listening 
habits supply a list of programs which 
were on the air at the time in question, 
and the informant is asked to choose the 
ones to which he listened. 


aim. The goal or purpose toward which 
human behavior is directed. The term 
usually implies activity over a period of 
time. ' 

albinism. A variable hereditary trait, found 
among both white and colored races, in- 
dicated by marked deficiency of pigment 
in skin, hair,, and eyes. In complete al- 
binism the eyes are pink, the hair is white 
and the skin is milk white with no pig- 
ment. . In partial albinism these condi- 
tions are only,' approximated. It is due to 
a gene substitution, inherited in many 
cases as an autosomal recessive. Among 
partial.: albinos are usually included per- 
sons with piebald or white-spotted skin. 

alcoliolisin. Abnormal addiction to alcohol. 
The basis of ail malted and distilled li- 
quors is ethyl alcohol which is a poison 
when taken in excess. According to Freu- 
dian theory the psychological craving for 
alcohol has its basis in repressed homo- 
sexuality. More generally, however, al- 
coholism is an escape from conflict and is 
often associated with inferiority feelings. 
Undoubtedly alcoholism is indirectly asso- 
ciated with crimes against the person. 
Intemperance and poverty are also asso- 
ciated. The evil effects of alcoholism often 
fall heavily upon the non-drinking mem- 
bers of the alcoholic's family. Alcoholism 
is a problem of a narcotic indulged in to 
escape depressing psychological or social 
conditions. K,F.a 

aleatory element. The element In life of 
the inexplicable, unpredictable. The luck 
element. Chance. a.g.k, 

alibi. A legal defense whereby an accused 
person pleads that he was present at 
another place than the place where the 
crime or offense was committed at the 
time when it was committed and, there- 
fore, that he could not have committed 
the crime or offense of which he is accused. 

F.W,K. 

alien. A foreign bom resident of a coun- 
try of which he is not a citizen. In the 
verb form (to alienate) the word has two 
possible meanings important in sociology: 
(1) to cause the withdrawal or affw^on 
from another; (2) to convey or transfer 
property. j.w.m'c. 
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alienatloiL '(1) The state of estrangement 
of one sponse from the other, (2) A con- 
dition of mental derangement or lapse 
from normal state of mind. . f.w.k, 

alienist, A semi-legal word meaning a 
specialist in mental diseases who appears 
in court to testify , as to a person’s men- 
tal state at present or during the act of 
committing a crime.. ■■ . j,w,m*c. 

alley dwelling. An intra-Hock dwelling 
fronting on an alley. These .often consti- 
tute hidden slums, .behind respectable 
facades. s.s. 

alimony. An allowance required by a 
court to be paid out of the estate or earn- 
ings of a husband to his wife or by a for- 
mer husband to his former wife, or by a 
wife to a husband. In about one-third of 
our states alimony is allowed to the for- 
mer husband out of the former wife’s es- 
tate. Temporary alimony (pendente lite) 
is an allowance required from the hus- 
band to the wife before a divorce is 
granted. Permanent alimony is an allow- 
ance after divorce. The amount of ali- 
mony and the length of time it must be 
paid vary according to the financial cir- 
cumstances, health, age, social position 
and other factors decided by the court. 
The court frequently revises the amount 
and methods of payment to meet new cir- 
eums.taBces. ■. . . . ' o.w, 

aBotment, A share of land set apart for 
the benefit of a person or group for im- 
mediate possession or use, formerly for 
cultivation. f.w.k. 

alMghtnick, A returned immigrant, or- 
dinarily from the United States, who 
brings with Mm a superficial veneer of 
the culture of the land in which he has 
temporarily resided, including a smatter- 
ing of its language and a glib smartness 
and affectation of superiority. 

almoner. One commissioned or author- 
isBed to distribute alms. The ofice of alm- 
oner was originally instituted by the 
church, and once performed a much more 
important function than now. 

almowy* (1) A place where alms are of- 
idaUy disWbuted. (2) Place where aim-- 
oner resides. 


alms. The pittance of charity, generally 
given by individuals to beggars, but in the 
traditions of charity extolled as blessings 
to the giver Cf. dole. n,a. 

almshouse. An' institution housing the pub- 
licly supported poor of , an administrative 
unit. (Variously known as- “poor farm,” 
“county farm” and “poor house”.) w.k 

almsman. (1) A recipient of alms. (2) In 
the past, also a, giver of alms. j.M.iL 

altruism* Regard', for others, devotion to 
others, usually implying .some self -sacri- 
fice. The opposite of egoism, o.w. 

altruistic. Hot egoistic; unselfish; marked 
by altruism; having primary regard for 
the interests and welfare of others or of 
the social group; especially having such 
regard with respect to others in the inti- 
mate personal relations of social life. In- 
terested more in the total amount of hap- 
piness than in its distribution. f.h.h. 

amalgamate. To participate in, or experi- 
ence, the process of amalgamation, (q.v.) 

amalgamation. (1) The biological process 
whereby two or more racial types are fused 
into a homogenous blend by means of 
interbreeding and progressive combination 
of the respective germ plasms. (2) By 
analogy, the union into a functional group 
of two or more separate persons or groups, 
differing in minor characteristics but suf- 
ficiently similar in fundamental traits so 
that the result of the combination is a 
smooth and homogeneous blend 

ambil-anak, A special exception to the 
usual marriage customs in the case of a 
daughter, frequently occurring in patri- 
lineal (q.v,), patrilocal (q.v.) societies 
when a family has no sons, whereby for 
one generation residence is matrilocal 
(q.v.), descent is matrilineal (q.v.), and 
the customary bride-price (q.v.) is omitted 
or reduced. g,p.m. 

ambulance chaser. A lawyer, or a person 
on behalf of a lawyer, who solicits legal 
business contrary to the standards of pro- 
fessional ethics; sometimes generally ap- 
plied to persons who fail to observe pro-^ 
f essional standards of bAavior in -any pro- 
fessional field. F.W.K. 


J.M Jfc ■■ 
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ameliorate. To improve or to make more 
tolerable; for example, to ameliorate tbe 
living conditions of the share, cropper,, or 
of the slum dweller, (A relative term 
which, strictly speaking, might corr^tiy 
be applied to ' any situation or condition 
capable of improvement,, but 'actually ap- 
plied chieiy to situations or conditions 
widely recognized as being definitely in 
need of improvement.) r.e.b. 

ameliorative. Bettering, remedial, cura- 
tive, making for improvement; (socml 
work) : applied to measures or treatment 
considered as raising a personal or social 
situation toward accepted standards of 
living or social normality (q.v.), whether 
or not actually achieving that plane. t,d.e. 

amenities. Decorative structural elements, 
open spaces, parks, playgrounds, plantings 
and all other natural or artificial charac- 
teristics of an area which add to its pleas- 
antness or attractiveness as a place to 
live or which protect it against unpleasant 
sights, noises, or other nuisances. s.s. 

amentia. (1) Mental deficiency. (2) In 
certain parts of Europe, particularly Ger- 
many, Austria, Holland, and Norway, 
amentia is applied to psychotic conditions 
characterized by an acute organic syn- 
drome in which there is loss of memory, 
clouding, confusion, perplexity, bewilder- 
ment, disorientation, and emotional dis- 
orders. C.F.S. 

Americanism. The spirit and traditions of 
American democratic institutions, often 
perverted in common usage to mean ad- 
herence to a particular interest, such as 
"free private enterprise.*^ r.n.b. 

Americanization. The process by which 
people of alien culture acquire American 
ways, standards of living, and national 
allegiance; the assimilation of American 
culture by people of foreign birth or heri- 
tage. NX.S. 

amitate. A conventional relationship of 
especial importance between a person and 
his paternal aunt. C5f. avunculate. 

amok (amuck). Among Malay peoples, a 
condition of psychic depression which cul- 
minates in a brief outburst of homicidal 


mania. Coll,, to run amuck, a Irrespon- 
' sible, unrestrained behavior. Cf. berserk. 

amoral. Wholly lacking in , a sense , of 
moral responsibility, as an amoral crim- 
inal, or imbecile. ■. 

amorality. The state or quality of being 
not subject to judgment by a moral code; . 
outside the bounds of moral standards; 
also, the condition of individuals who are 
incapable of making moral judgments or 
discerning moral distinctions. 

amulet. An object or ornament worn as a 
magical or fetishistic protection against 
disease, witchcraft, or other evils. Gf, 
fetish; talisman. g.p.m. 

amusement, commercial. A relatively pas- 
sive entertainment provided for spectators 
by a concern organized for profit, as con- 
trasted with active recreation. Cf. recrea- 
tion. M.H.N. 

anabolism, social. Cf. social anabolism. 

analysis, social Cf. social analysis, 

anaphrodisiac. A food or drug designed to 
lessen sexual desire. e.r.g. 

anarchism. A social philosophy or a form 
of social organization which implies the 
absence of the state and formal govern- 
ment. It rests upon the doctrine that an 
ideal society could administer its affairs 
without any use of force, and therefore 
without the necessity of any agents offi- 
cially authorized and equipped to use 
force. In its basic assumptions it is prac- 
tically the opposite of socialism and com- 
munism. 

anarchy. Absence of centralized govern- 
ment; a state or condition of human inter- 
actions and relationships without or in 
defiance of a traditionally accepted ulti- 
mate authority. A state of chaos or dis- 
order. F.E.L. 

anatomy, social Cf. social anatomy. ■ 

ancestor cult. Cf. cult, ancestor. 

ancestor worship. Cf. worship, ancestor. 
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EEciiorite. A religious: hermit. l.f,e. 

sadrocracy, A social condition of mascu- 
line supremacy, especially wheU: based pri- 
marily on brute strength. Gf. father-right; 
patriarchate. . 

angel. One who supports a cause or ac- 
tivity, a contributor or benefactor who 
supplies the money for an activity or 
work, perhaps making ^ the gift , anony- 
mously. 3sr.A. 

animals, family life of. Care by one or 
both parents most common among mam- 
malians, but found more or less among 
birds, and occasionally among certain 
hsh. Facts are so contradictory that no 
general principle except vague “parental 
instinct” can be derived from animal life 
for human family forms or contributions 
to social evolution, a.j.t. 

animatism (anthropological), that 

all or certain important objects are alive, 
or contain communicable energy (mana). 
If sufSciently powerful to be objects of 
magic or worship, they are respected as 
vehicles of impersonal power or as being 
themselves personal in motivation. Con- 
trasted with animism, which conceives 
certain objects as inhabited by person- 
alized spirits, detachable like human 
shoots from the body or object in question. 
Cl mana; fetishism; animism. 

animism. The belief that all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate, are endowed with 
personal indwelling souls, or the theory 
that the belief in spiritual beings, i.e., 
souls (q.v.), ghosts (q.v.), and spirits 
(q.v.), is the original and basic element 
in religion. Cl animatism; preanimism. 

G.P.M. 

anomalies. Abnormalities associated with 
criminal constitutions and believed to be 
causal correlates, j.p.s. 

'anomalies, physical. The physical stigmata 
which Cesare Lombroso held would iden- 
tify the criminal. It was Lombroso^s con- 
tention that criminals were born, not 
made, and evidence of criminality could 
he seen in the peculiar shape of various 
'parts of the face and head particularly. 
Although the theory has been discredited. 


it has been revived in recent years by a 
small group of physical anthropologists. 

j.w.m’c. 

anomie. A French word meaning norm- 
lessness (q.v.),, social and personal dis- 
organization, demoralization, etc. h.b. 

anonymity. The state of being anonymous, 
disclosing no name, not known. o.w. 

anonymous. Characterized by being un- 
named, and thus undefined and unclassi- 
fied or unlocated. Examples are unknown 
benefactors and writers — and criminals. 


anonymousness. The state or condition of 
being without a name; undesignated and 
therefore unknown. Anonymity has the 
same meaning f.ex. 

antagonism. Active opposition to, or inter- 
ference with, another object, personal or 
abstract. One of the overt manifestations 
of antipathy. Antagonism may be directed 
against a person, a group, an idea, or a 
movement. 

antagonistic. Acting or feeling in opposi- 
tion or in contravention. f.h.h. 

antagonistic co-operation. Cf. co-operation, 
antagonistic. 

antagonistic eifort. Cf. effort, antagonistic. 

antagonize. To act in opposition, or. so as 
to produce opposition. f.h.h. 

antecedents. Events preceding a situation 
and having some causal relation to it. 
Consideration of antecedents involves the 
assumption of a continuity relation be- 
tween events in a series. n.a. 

anthropic. Pertaining to preeultural man, 
the life of genus homo as animals among 
other competing species. Distinguished 
from anthropoid (q.v.), human (q.v.), cul- 
tural (q.v.). T.D.E. 

anthropocentrisin. That , view which as- 
sumes man to be the central fact of the 
'Universe, to which all other facts have 
reference, r - 


F.EX. 


Mitliropogeofrapliy 


aiiti-gocial aetlon 


anttiropogeograpliy. The' scientific study 
of man, his history and cnltnre in their 
relation to the geographical environment. 
Cf. ecology. g.km. 

anthropoid. A primate family consisting 
of man and the tailless apes. Traits or 
characteristics similar to those found in 
• 'man. e.a.h. 

anthropology. The study of man and his 
works. The discipline has two fundamen- 
tal aspects: one, the study of man as an 
oTgamam (physical anthropology) and its 
sub-divisions — ^human biology, primatol- 
ogy, anthropometry and biometrics; and 
two, the study of human behavior (ethnol- 
ogy), social anthropology, cultural anthro- 
pology, archaeology, ethnography and race 
psychology. 

Anthropology is therefore both a natural 
science and a social science. Historically 
it has tended to limit its area of study to 
prehistoric and primitive man and cul- 
tures. To some extent it has also con- 
cerned itself with the study of the men 
and cultures of non-occidental civilized so- 
ciety. Recently, there has become mani- 
fest an increasing tendency to expand an- 
thropology to include the study of con- 
temporary American and European cul- 
tures as well. E.A.H. 

anthropology, criminal. Measurement and 
enumeration of bodily characteristics to 
determine their relationship to criminality. 

J.P.S. 

anthropology, cultural. The study of the 
social behavior of man. In its fullest sense 
the term is synonymous with sociology 
(<|.v.). In its more restricted meaning it 
applies to the social life of primitive man. 
Cf. anthropology, somatic; archaeology; 
ethnography. e.a.h. 

anthropology, physical. Cf. anthropology, 
somatic. 

anthropology, social. Cf. social anthro- 
pology. 

anthropology, somatic. That branch of 
anthropology, also termed ‘^physical an- 
thropology/* which concerns itself with 
the study of the human organism, espe- 
cially with its evolution or phylogeny, Its 


individual life cycle • or ontogeny, and its 
variations in different >acial stocks and 
their measurement, i.e., anthropometry 
(q.v.). Cl anthropology, ■ cultural, g.p.m, 

anthropometry. The scientific and precise 
measurement of significant features ' of 
the human body, and their arrangement 
into classificatory systems. 

anthropometry, social. Cl social anthro- 
pometry. 

anthropomorphism. That type of religious 
thought which ascribes human attributes, 
both physical and psychic, to deity. 

anthropophagy. Cannibalism (q.v.). 

anticipate. To act or respond in advance 
to the stimulus that would normally elicit 
such response. Behavior in relation to an 
expected stimulus. It may be habitual 
behavior. n.a. 

antipathetic. Having antipathy, or a deep- 
seated, largely organic, attitude of oppo- 
sition or repugnance toward a person or 
object, as in the common reaction to 
snakes. Sometimes used to describe feel- 
ings of race difference. f.h.h. 

antipathy. A feeling against a particular 
object, personal or abstract. The opposite 
of sympathy. The attitude that leads to 
various forms of negative association, all 
the way from withdrawal to opposition or 
conflict. 

anti-Semitism. Opposition by word and 
deed to the equal participation of Jewish 
people in the social and legal rights which 
a nation affords to its people generally. 
Also denouncement in speech or writing 
of Jewish culture, traditions and attitudes 
as being inimicable to a nation’s welfare. 
Personal withdrawal from and resentment 
for members of the Jewish race, j.w.m’c. 

anti-social. Cf. social, anti-. 

anti-social action. Action by a' person or 
persom which places the Interest of cer- 
tain' individuals or of minoiity groups 
above the general welfare of the com- 
munity or population affected. 
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suti-Bocial grudge 


arclbmeology 


Eiiti-social grudge. A deep-seated ■ resent- 
ment against society ^ in general or social 
regnlations in particular' wMcli may in 
turn lead tO' delinquent or criminal con- 
duct as a "grievance reaction/^ m.a.e. 

apartment. A IMng unit or a suite of 
rooms in a building containing three or 
more IMng units having some common 
services or facilities, or both, and served 
hy a common entrance hall. 

apartment house. (1) A building contain- 
ing three or more living units having 
common services or facilities, or both, and 
served by a common entrance hall. (2) A 
structure two or more stories in height 
under one roof, designed for the accom- 
modation of two or more families. 

aphrodisiac, A food or drug designed to 
originate or increase sexual desire or 
potency. b:.r.g. 

applicant. In social work, a person who 
seeks the services of a social agency, w,p. 

application blank, A form for recording 
data furnished by one who applies for 
service, relief, employment, etc, w.p, 

application interview. A part of the appli- 
cation process, usually the more formal or 
complete interview in which the client’s 
request for assistance is explored. w.p. 

applied sociology, Cf, sociology, applied, 

approach, A category of attitudes con- 
trasted with those of withdrawal, when 
all attitudes are classified as attitudes of 
approach, withdrawal, indifference, ambi- 
valence or combinations thereof, t.d.e. 

approach, conceptual Cf. conceptual ap- 
proach. 

approach, objective. An attitude toward a 
situation in which cultural or group evalu- 
ations and personal interest or bias are 
either absent or so controlled as to reduce 
their effects to a minimum. Approach is 
objective to the degree %at personal ten- 
sions productive of biassed observation 
or interpretation are relaxed or frankly 
recognised but dissociated from the pro- 
cess of inquiry. 

approach, subjective. An attitude toward 
a -situation' in which cultural, -group or 


personal valuations are permitted to affect; 
observation and judgment; an attitude 
acceptable in our. culture when taken by: 
a practitioner, a poet or artist, or in the 
appraisals of every ' day life, but con- 
sidered inconsistent with strict scientific 
method. t.d.e. 

aptitude test. A method of measuring 
present performance as a means -of esti- 
mating future potentialities of the one 
tested for success in a^ contemplated; 
course of training or study. The estimate 
based on such a test is necessarily in, 
terms of probabilities only, e.g., scholastic 
aptitude test, tests for aptitudes for 
skilled trades, clerical occupations, execu- 
tive positions, learned professions, and 
artistic pursuits, f.d.W. 

arbitration. The process of submitting a 
matter in dispute to one or more disinter- 
ested persons called arbitrators, whose 
decision, called the award, is binding upon 
the parties. Arbitration is now generally 
recognized by law as a method of settling 
disputes without legal action and awards 
are frequently enforcible by the courts. 
In certain trades and occupations having 
elaborate codes and customs arbitration 
is the method almost invariably resorted 
to for the settlement of disputes and de- 
tailed provisions are set up defining its 
use. F.W.X. 

arbitration, industrial. The process of re- 
ferring disputes between employers and 
employees to the decision of ^‘impartial 
adjudicators.” Arbitration may be either 
voluntary or compulsory. The former 
exists whenever a collective labor agree- 
ment provides for the machinery of im- 
partial adjudication. The latter exists 
when the state requires both parties to 
submit their disputes to arbitration, 
whether a labor agreement provides for it 
or not. The term is to be contrasted with 
international arbitration which covers dis- 
putes between nations which concern their 
political relations, and with commercial 
arbitration which is concerned with the 
settlement of disputes arising out of busi- 
ness contracts, under which commerce and 
trade are -carried on. fJo,W. 

archaeology* The s4entific study- of,,.^ly; 
or primitive cultures, parii«lnrly as- ■mmr 
iteted.by their artifacts. ^ .. 

IS 


ardiive 


area, transitional 


arcliiTe. A place for the safe keeping of 
documents and records especially having 
public or historic interest; also applied to 
the documents or records deposited in a 
designated place for safe keeping espe- 
cially because of public or historic interest. 

F.W.K. 

area. A geographical region having spe- 
cific boundaries; a set of phenomena hav- 
ing some common, unifying characteristic. 

P.F.C. 

area, blighted. An area usually but not 
necessarily residential which has lost use 
value to such an extent that it can no 
longer return economic rents, pay fair 
taxes, and provide for fundamental re- 
pairs. Because of the resulting deteriora- 
tion it tends to fall at an accelerating rate 
toward slum status but is not properly 
a slum until it has passed the point of 
economical rehabilitation without exten- 
sive demolition and clearance. s.s. 

area, building. Cf. coverage. 

area, culture. Any portion of humanity 
that is connected by similarity in the cul- 
ture of its constituent groups, or one 
through which any cultural trait will be 
diffused readily and quickly. 

area, cut over. Cf. cut over area. 

area, delinquency. An area of a city 
marked by an abnormal delinquency rate 
as compared to other areas of the city of 
similar size and population. Such areas 
are often located in zones of transition, 
and are marked by industrial buildings, 
waterfronts and railroad yards, deteri- 
orated buildings and population of mixed 
nationalities. Cf. ecology, human, j.w.m'c. 

area, industrial. A district, of a town, city, 
county, state, or region, devoted predomi- 
nantly to manufacforing. 

area, interest. A set of phenomena around 
which the attention of a group of indi- 
viduals tends to focus. p.f.c. 

area, ^ interstitial. An area between two 
use districts, such as retail and wholesale, 
which partakes of the characteristics of 
the adjacent use districts, or which may 
be distinguished by another, generally 


lower, use, , as in the case ' of a rooming 
house area between a declining residential 
and an encroaching business: district. Cf. 
zone of transition, ■' e.e.m. 

area, marginaL 1. {anthropology) Territory 
adjacent , to two culture areas in which : a 
mixed type of culture prevails, 2, {human 
ecology) Frequently used interchangeably 
with *^area of transition^' or ^‘transitional 
area" (q.v.). c.f.s. 

area, metropolitan. A region including a 
large concentration of population to- 
gether with the surrounding areas where 
the daily economic and social life is pre- 
dominantly influenced by the central city, 

area, natural. Any particular extent of 
surface that has become differentiated as 
the result of unplanned ecological and/or 
social processes rather than as the result 
of conscious planning and/or administra- 
tive control. J.A.Q. 

area, registration. A section of a country 
designated for the collection and consoli- 
dated tabulation of particular group of 
data. The components of such an area are 
not necessarily contiguous, but are in- 
cluded on the basis of the acceptability of 
the methods used. In the United States, 
the two most important registration areas 
are the death registration area, estab- 
lished in 1880, and the birth registration 
area, established in 1916. 

area, rural problem. Cf. rural problem 
area. 

area, second-settlement. A section of the 
community to which any particular ethnic 
group, generally an immigrant group, has 
tended to move upon leaving the place of 
original settlement. e.e.m. 

area, trade. That territory surrounding a 
trade center, and immediately tributary to 
it, from which the center draws its rural 
trade. The trade area is of uncertain 
shape, and in size is somewhat propor- 
tional to the size of the trade center. It 
has no flxed or definite boundary, but 
rather a transitional fringe which varies 
with inter-trade center competition and 
its differential growth or decline. cex. 

area, transitional. Cf. area of transition. 
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area* iirbsM 


art 


area, urfeam. Limited geographical area in-, 
habited by a relatively dense population; 
ofiiciaily, in the United States, 2500 or 
more population. ■■■■■; e.e.h. 

area of charaetertzatlom That region or 
section of the earth’s surface in which any 
group develops its distinctive traits. As 
generally used, the term refers to the 
geographical region in which any particu- 
lar section of the human species, as ' a 
result of physical adaptation and sex 
selection operating under conditions of 
isolation and segregation, develops into a 
race with distinctive traits or characters. 

area of deterioration. Cf. zone of deteri- 
oration. 

area of sympathy. A set of phenomena 
about which a common emotional concern 
is shared by a group of individuals, p.f.c. 

area of transition. That territory in which 
a different form of land usage is becom- 
ing established. The term refers to the 
area in a city between the business dis- 
trict and the surrounding zone of working 
men’s homes. Cf. zone of transition, j.px. 

area of understanding. A set of phenomena 
concerning which a group of individuals 
share mutual information or have a com- 
mon universe of discourse. p.f.c. 

areas, social and economic. Cf. social and 
economic areas. 

areas, vice. Localities which have a con- 
centration of houses of prostitution and/or 
soliciting prostitutes on the streets suffi- 
cient to characterize them. They develop 
usually under favorable conditions, espe- 
cially in districts which cannot contest 
their existence. They are to be found in 
or on the fringe of urban communities. 
But they also display a mushroom growth 
in non-urban areas where unusual aggre- 
gation of unattached men (i.e. non-family 
men) abounds, such as in a boom town, a 
mining camp, army camp, and so forth. 

W.c.», 

argot The so-called i*‘slanguage^’ of,. any 
group; particularly the ungrammatical 
and unfamiliar characteristic jargon of a 
nonconformist group, such as tramps. 


^ gypsies or a - gang. It is a distinguishing 
feature of a social type. 

argot, criminal. Cf, criminal argot. 

aristocracy. The socially superior, the 
commonly recognized *%est families,” 
Those set apart by highest social esteem, 
most cultivated manners, greatest domi- 
nance in social, and frequently political, 
affairs. Strictly speaking, the upper no- 
bility whose rank and powers are heredi- 
tary and legally established above those 
of other socio-political strata. The patri- 
cians were an aristocracy, par excellence. 
The PFV’s were de facto aristocrats. 

W.C.H. 

arrest, liability to. Cf. liability to arrest. 

arson. In common law, the willful and 
malicious burning of the house or out- 
house belonging to, or in possession of, 
another man. Its felonious or heinous 
character reflects the sacredness that was 
attached to the habitations of men. Statu- 
tory law has enlarged upon the common 
law meaning of arson so as to make it 
include maliciously setting fire to build- 
ings other than dwelling houses, or even 
other kinds of inflammable property. 
Under the statutes of many states and of 
the Federal government arson may be 
punished by death. a.e.w. 

art. (1) One of the primary social insti- 
tutions attempting to answer symbolically 
the riddle of life, as religion does spir- 
itually. This quest man pursues constantly 
in the desire to alleviate his ever-present 
fear of death. The sociological importance 
of art and artworks lies in their evidence 
of a collective mind (q.v.) which unites 
the creating artist through the artwork 
with the receptive audience. Art by means 
of conscious irrationalization effects the 
etemalization of a given culture, Cf. 
beauty; religion; value . j.h.b. 

(2) Skill, technique, manipulation, or- 
ganized, communicable, culturally trans- 
mitted. Practical or applied arts are dis- 
tinguished from the fine arts (dance, 
drama, poetry, architecture, painting, 
sculpture, music) which have in common 
the' ■ ' extension of - human experience 
through the sharing of imagination and 
of feeling. Art is distinct from ritual in 
latter undertakes the' 'Work -'of 




art, sociology 


association, cooperatiye 


changing the cotiirse of ‘^nature** directly 
by magic or indirectly by ininenemg 
supernatural persons supposed to be in 
control of tbe relevant pbenomena. Art 
is distinct from games in virtue of its ob- 
jectives of aesthetic communication and 
ite canons or conventions. t,d,e. 

art, sociology of. Cf. sociology of art., 

artel. A group banded together for work 
or other common ends. A type of coopera- 
tive. Specifically the collectivized Eussian 
village where land and productive capital 
are pooled under a common management. 

$T.L.S. 

articulated street pattern. The design and 
construction of streets and walks to serve 
particular functions such as through traf- 
fic, local traffic, service lanes, pedestrian 
walks, etc., resulting in economical paving 
and utilities costs, and yielding privacy to 
residential areas and freedom from traffic 
hazards. s.s. 

artifact. A material object fashioned by 
human workmanship; an element of ma- 
terial culture (q.v.). g.p.m. 

artificial. Having existence because of the 
application of human intelligence; the 
antonym of artificial is natural (q.v.), 

arts, fine. The deep appreciation and 
powerful expressions of values in human 
life, such expressions taking the forms of 
play, dancing, drama, drawing, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, other plastics, lit- 
erary prose, poetry and music; using the 
finer more developed techniques of line, 
color, form, tone and words; and giving 
rise to social vocations and institutions in 
developing them. c.j,b. 

arts, social. Cf. social arts. 

ascendancy. Superiority of power, influ- 
ence or position. m.s. 

ascendancy, individual. Cf. individual as- 
cendancy. 

ascendancy, personal. Cf. personal ascend- 
ancy, 

ascendancy, sociaL Cf. social ascendancy. 


ascetic ideattonallsiii. ■ Gf. ideationalism, 
ascetic. ' ■ ■ 

asceticism. Extreme rigor and self dental 
practised for an ideal, 

asexual. Having no sex.' 

assault, A civil wrong or for the com- 
mission of which damages at law are re- 
coverable (in the Anglo-American legal 
system), consisting of a threat to strike 
or to harm another. f.w.k. 

assessment. (1) The process of evaluating 
property for general taxation purposes; 
also the value so assigned — usually 
called "the assessed valuation,” (2) Special 
assessment. A charge imposed by a govern- 
ment upon a restricted group or class of 
properties to defray part or all the costs 
of specific improvements or services pre- 
sumed to be of special (but not necessarily 
exclusive) benefit to such properties. 

assimilation, Cf. social assimilation. 

assimilation, social. Cf. social assimilation, 

assistance, old age, Cf. old age assistance. 

assistance, public, Cf, public assistance. 

associate. Broadly, to engage in any form 
of social interaction with others, whether 
of opposition or co-operation. More nar- 
rowly, to join with one or more other 
persons in common action, regardless of 
the psychological motivations leading 
thereto. Specifically, to form an associa- 
tion. One who is so related to another, or 
others. f.h.h. 

association^ (1) The fundamental relation- 
ship which unites individuals into groups 
or societies. A comprehensive term for the 
relationships of interstimulation and re- 
sponse, usually of a somewhat enduring 
nature in contrast to mere contact. 
(2) An organized group formed In pursuit 
of some common interest with its own 
self-contained administrative structee 
and functionaries. E.g. The National Man- 
ufacturers Association, Association of 
American Colleges, Association of Junior 
Leagues of America, etc, 

assoelatioti, cooperative. Of. cooperative 

( 2 ). 
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ass®ciatloii, crliulma! 


atteiitiaii, fmm of 


sssoclatloii, crli^Iiiai 1., A grm'p .organ- 
ized expressly for tlie pursuit of, erim.iBal 
interests. 2. A proeess of' Intlttmte and 
friendly communioation :wltli criminals 
wMcli tends to result, in the assimilation 
of criminal behavior-patterns. , e.h.s. 

sssociati©ii, ilfferentiaL ' The distribution 
of a person’s associations in a manner, dif- 
ferent from those of other persons;' gen- 
erally stated as an hypothesis of criminal 
behavior^ namely, that a person who de- 
velops criminal behavior differs from 
those who do not develop criminal be- 
havior in the quantity and quality of his 
associations with criminal patterns and 
in his relative isolation from anti-criminal 
patterns, and that differential association 
with these criminal and anti-criminal pat- 
terns is therefore the cause of criminal 
behavior. According to this hypothesis, 
either the techniques, motives, rationaliza- 
tions, and other elements are learned ex- 
clusively in association with criminal 
patterns, or, if learned in part in other 
kinds of association, are combined and 
organized in association with criminal 
patterns. e.h.s. 

association, voluntary. A group freely or- 
ganized by citizens for the pursuit of 
some interests in contarast to a state estab- 
lished agency. 

assortative (assortive) mating. The mat- 
ing of persons of similar genetic traits, as 
tall with tall, or blond with blond; the 
opposite of random mating. Although 
sometimes used to describe the mating of 
persons of similar social traits, such as 
similarity in education or religious belief, 
strict usage limits this term to the mating 
of persons who are similar in one or more 
hereditary traits. 

asthenic physique. Cf. physique, asthenic, 

astrology. Divination (q.v.) by interpret- 
ing the influence of the stars upon human 
affairs. 

asylum. (1) A sacred and inviolable sanc- 
tuary (q.v.), e.g., a temple, from which a 
criminal or other fugitive, seeking refuge 
there, may not be forcibly removed; or 
the right of a fugitive to remain inviolate 
in' such a place. Cl city of refuge. , 


■(2) An institution, (q.v.) for the organ- 
ized care, protection, or support of some 
needy element in the population, such as 
orphans, insane, or feeble-minded. 

asylum, right of. The recognition by law 
or custom of entry to. and protection in a 
country, or institution, of persons escap- 
ing from political, religious or racial per- 
secution. Applied also in medieval times 
to religious refuges open to criminals and 
debtors from which they could not be re- 
moved without sacrilege. Cf. sanctuary. 

atavism. The reappearance of a trait 
which appeared in an ancestor more re- 
mote than the parent. Atavism and rever- 
sion are frequently used synonymously 
although atavism refers to the reappear- 
ance of a specific trait while reversion 
refers to a type or a combination of less 
specific traits. o.w. 

atavistic. Pertaining to atavism, (q.v.). 

o.w. 

athletic physique. Cf. physique, athletic. 

atomism. The theory or belief that a 
group is to be explained or understood in 
terms of its individual members or units 
rather than in terms of a collective whole; 
the denial that society or any group has 
any existence or meaning apart from that 
of its individual members, 

atomize. The type of social process by 
which social groups are broken into frag- 
ments or larger social patterns are re- 
duced to smaller ones. n,a. 

atrophy. The disappearance of a part of 
the body by disuse, pressure or disease; 
a wasting or withering of any part of the 
body. o.w. 

attack. That aspect of social conflict in 
which one personality or group seeks to 
damage the physical, psychological, or 
social structures, or to thwart the pur- 
poses, of another personality or group. 

H.H. 

att^tfon,' focus of* That area in .the con- 
tent of consciousness of which the indi- 
ridipl' bs most aware at a given moment. 


tfy, 


attitude 


autocracy 


attitude. An acquired, or learned, and 
established tendency to react toward or 
against something or somebody. It- is evi-^ 
denced by either approaching or with- 
drawing types of behavior, and the object 
of the reaction becomes thereby either a 
positive or a negative value, respectively, 
from the subject’s viewpoint. An attitude 
may be largely latent, subjective, un- 
expressed, or it may represent any de- 
gree between two extremes. An atti- 
tude may be characteristic of a person, 
and as such relate to the given person, or 
to other persons, or to social groups, or 
to society or the universe. An attitude 
may be social in the sense that is charac- 
teristic of a homogeneous group of per- 
sons. 

attitude, experiential. Attitude derived 
from the personal experience of its pos- 
sessor. M.S. 

attitude, indoctrinated. Attitude acquired 
in response to the influence of another, 

M.S. 

attitude, social. Cf. social attitude. 

attitude, typical. (1) An attitude which is 
most frequently found in an individual or 
group, or (2) is characteristic of or pre- 
dominates in the individual or group; 
therefore, a representative attitude. 

attitude scale. A series of indices of atti- 
tudes, each of which has been given a 
quantitative value relative to that of each 
other. The usual indices are propositions 
which are ranked or rated in reference 
to the degree of antagonism or protag- 
onism expressed toward some object of 
thought. The indices may be selected so 
that the interval between each two con- 
secutive ones appears equal to that be- 
tween each other two consecutive ones. 

M.S. 

attitudinal. Of or relating to a mental set 
or disposition which is known as an atti- 
tude. 

Auburn System. The system of imprison- 
ment originating in the New York prison 
at Auburn in 1821 and fully developed in 
1823, in which the prisoners were kept in 
separate cells at night and worked in as- 


sociation in the- shops during the day, but 
were kept - from communicating with each 
other at all times by the :‘‘rule - of silence” 
enforced by severe disciplinary measures. 

audimeter. Instrument attached tO' radios 
in private homes- to detect every time; the 
set is turned on and off and to indicate 
the station - to which the. radio Is 'tuned. 
Used as - a measure of radio listening 
habits of population. M.rt. 

audition. A trial or test of fitness for some 
dramatic, musical, or other artistic ac- 
tivity. Although originally practically 
synonymous with ^‘hearing,” the term is 
used in connection with dancing. 

augury. Divination (q.v.) by omens or 
auspices, e.g,, by observing the flight of 
birds. G.p.M, 

authoritative. Having authority (q.v.). 

authority. Power, rule, or command in a 
social or political group, e.g., in a house- 
hold, where it is said to be “patripotestal” 
(q.v.) if wielded by the father or paternal 
grandfather, “matripotestal” (q.v.) if 
wielded by the mother or maternal grand- 
mother, “avuncular” if wielded by the 
matemabuncle. Cf. avunculate; succession. 

G.P.M. 

authority, charismatic. Cf. charismatic au- 
thority. 

authority, individual. Cf. individual au- 
thority. 

authority, social. Cl social authority. 

autistic thinking. An egoistic type of 
thought with a minimum of relationship 
to external stimulation. The term, which 
is of Freudian origin, includes daydream- 
ing and the relatively undirected thought 
of small children and insane persons. 

SX.M. 

autocracy. Kule by arbitrary authority, 
usually in the hands of one man or a small 
group or party, thus including various 
forms of arbitral^ rule such as despotism, - 
oligarchy and dictatorship; the opposite 
of democracy. r.n.b. 



aEtoerotIsm 


aYimciitoca! 


aEtoerotism. ' Self-induced sexual satisfac- 
tion. Frequently used as a synonym for 
masturbation but rightly a more inclusive 
term. ‘ e.r,g. 

aiitoliitoxkatioii. State of ' an individual 
suffering from absorption of uneiiminated 
endogogenous toxin in the intestinal tract. 
The presence of the toxin is caused by 
intestinal stasis (constipation). j.m.r. 

automatic selection, Cf. selection, auto- 
matic, 

autonomic. Referring to that part of the 
human organism which is concerned with 
carrying on the vital processes. It includes 
the viscera with their involuntary muscles 
and nervous system (the physiological 
basis of the emotions) as distinct from 
the higher brain centers and striped 
muscles having to do with reasoning and 
movement. The latter is sometimes called 
the projicent system as contrasted with 
the former or autonomic system. f.d.w. 

autonomous. Characteristic of a political 
organ, a social institution, or a social 
group which possesses the right and 
power to determine its own course of 
action. 

autonomy. A state or condition in which 
self-direction is enjoyed; this self-direc- 
tion being the property of the group or a 
people within a geographical area, or even 
of a scattered group. n,a. 

average. A device for representing as ac- 
curately as possible in a single symbolic 
unit the occurrence and distribution of a 
trait or character in a series of units. Cf. 
mean; median; mode. 

average, moving. A method of smoothing 
to show the trend in a series of numerical 


items. It consists in replacing the Items 
by a" ^succession of averages each of 
which is based upon a set number of ad- 
jacent items which overlap those con- 
tributing to the net average. M.pt. 

aversion, individual. Cf. individual aver- 
sion. 

aversion, social. Cf. social aversion. 

avocation. A leisure activity that is fol- 
lowed regularly and seriously, and that 
has recreational and other useful values. 
An interest pursued consistently with 
specific time devoted to it. It is unlike a 
vocation or regular employment in that 
the main drive is the interest in the ac- 
tivity; not engaged in chiefly for financial 
gain, nor pursued for any reward beyond 
itself. Cf, hobby. m.h.n. 

avoidance. Evasion or warding off of ill 
by practical, magical, and religious 
methods. j.g.l. 

avoidance relationship. A special relation- 
ship between particular relatives, e.g., be- 
tween a man and his mother-in-law, 
according to which each avoids physical 
contact or familiarity with the other. Cf. 
joking relationship. g.p,m. 

avunculate. A special relationship between 
maternal uncle and sister’s son, particu- 
larly where the former exercises author- 
ity (q.v.) over his nephew and where the 
latter inherits from or succeeds him. 

G.P.M, 

avunculocal. Pertaining to customary or 
preferential residence, on the part of a 
married couple, at the home of the hus- 
band’s maternal uncle. Cf. matrilocal; 
patrilocaL g.p.m. 
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bad aigger* A Hegro wbo violates the 
community’s concept of the "Negro's 
place/' He characteristicany treats the 
penalty for such violations with contempt. 
This is an America-wide concept varying 
in content. w.r,c. 

baiL Stated consideration imposed by the 
court permitting accused to remain in 
community while awaiting trial. Security 
required to guarantee appearance for trial 
at a later date. 

balance, social. Of. social balance, 

balanced population. Of. population, bal- 
anced. 

ballistics (forensic). The use of guns, 
shellfi, bullets, powder marks, etc. as a 
means of criminal identification. It has 
been found that no two guns even of the 
same make have identical rifling, nor does 
the firing pin on any two guns make iden- 
tical marks on the shell. Consequently by 
means of the microscope-camera it is pos- 
sible to compare the markings on bullet 
and shell found in connection with a crime 
with those made by a gun found on the 
person of the accused or found under con- 
ditions that make it probable that he had 
it in his possession. Forensic ballistics is 
only a special subdivision of general bal- 
listics which has to do with guns of all 
kinds. J.L.G. 

band. A local group or community of asso- 
ciated families who reside together and 
otherwise maintain face-to-face relations, 
especially under nomadic or semi-nomadic 
conditions, o.p.m. 

foamlitry. CJonsistent and organised rob- 
bery and other forms of theft with vio- 
lence; especially, such behavior when 
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committed by persons who reside in moun- 
tainous or other sparsely settled regions. 

E.H.S. 

banishment An alternative to capital pun- 
ishment practiced both by tribally organ- 
ized and civil societies. The culprit was 
ordered to leave the society on pain of 
death. Among the tribal societies those 
banished were known as "kin-wrecked" 
men. It was practiced in ancient Greece 
and Rome, in England, Turkey and Russia. 

J.UG. 

bare rent Cf. rent 

bargaining, collective. Cf. collective bar- 
gaining. 

barrelhouse. A saloon of the pre-prohibi- 
tion period, usually one where liquor was 
sold in ample quantities at low price and 
where service was rough and ready. Per- 
haps free lunch was served. n.a. 

barrow. An earth-covered dolmen (q.v.). 
Syn. tumulus. e.a.h. 

barter. A form of exchange or trade In 
which goods are exchanged directly for 
other goods without the use of a recog- 
nized medium of exchange. Cf. dumb 
barter. g.p.m. 

barter, dumb. Cf. dumb barter. 

base map. A type of map used in socio- 
logical research which portrays certain 
ecologically significant facts of the geo- 
graphical and cultural environments such 
as rivers, lakes, ravines, prominent hills 
and other topographical features, rail- 
roads, canals, boulevards, industrial areas, 
commercial sections, vacant property, 
heavily travelled thoroughfares, parks, 



bastard 


betiaTlcir,, ■ iiatiTe , 


schoolSj and cemeteries. Maps of this kind 
provide an important background or 
framework for superimposing . primary 
and other data, thus facilitating the loca- 
tion of specific problems, the verification 
of hypotheses, the analysis of data, and 
the discovery of hidden facts and relation- 
ships, C.F.S. 

bastard. A person bom out of wedlock; 
an illegitimate person; a person who 
under ttie English : common law, and .ex- 
cept where otherwise provided by law, 
has no claim to succeed to property of his 
parents or to the name of either, f.wjr. 

bastardy. The state of being a bastard; 
illegitimacy; the legal offense of beget- 
t^g a bastard' child, f.w.x. 

battery. The unlawful use of force by one 
person upon another; beating, wounding, 
including every touching however trifling 
of another's person clothes, in an angry, 
insolent or hostile manner; legally, the 
offense may be a civil wrong, a tort, or 
a criminal offense. Cf, assault. f.w.k. 

Bamnes laws. The restrictive penal legis- 
lation sponsored by a committee of the 
New York State Senate of which Senator 
Caleb H. Baumes was chairman. These 
laws, enacted in 1926, provided an increase 
in penalty with each successive offense 
and an automatic life sentence for the 
fourth offense whether known at the time 
of conviction or discovered after sentence. 
The term ^‘Baumes laws” has been widely 
applied to similar habitual offender laws 
subsequently enacted in other states. 

M.AJE. 

beauty. That quality which brings intense 
appreciation of values or inspiring ideals. 
Beauty is composed of harmonies and 
contrasts of line, color, form, tone and 
words; suggesting or presenting nature's 
appeals, human conditions, achievements, 
anticipations or dreams. These, as beau- 
tiful, are enjoyed, not merely technically 
as means, but finally as ends, for their 
intrinsic worth, immediately and without 
question. Beauty is the central theme or 
consideration in the social function of the 
fine arts*- : ;.€.y3. 

beggar* Oim who, .habitualty soHdts money 


or other goods from those^ 'not socially , 
responsible for ,M.s .maintenance, .without 
offering anything of equivalent value in 
return. 

behavior. The maimer of acting in a given 
situation. j.p.e, 

behavior, acquired. Behavior resulting 
from factors modified , through previous 
action of the organism or through the in- 
fluence of the environment. k.s. 

behavior, collective* The behavior of a 
group when it is of such a nature as to 
give the appearance of arising from unity 
of attitude, feeling, and motivation. The 
type of behavior consistent with the an- 
alogical concept of the group as an 
organism. 

behavior, covert. Behavior not observable 
to another through any process of sensa^ 
tion; behavior known to another only by 
inference from other behavior. m.s. 

behavior, criminal* Cf. criminal behavior. 

behavior, customary* Conduct in conform- 
ity to traditional patterns; modes of action 
in harmony with long-standing and ac- 
cepted standards; habitual observance of 
the folkways and mores. nx.s. 

behavior, familial. The interactions of 
members of a family as expressed in con- 
duct* 

behavior, family. The activities of an indi- 
vidual family, or the interactions within 
a family of its various members. ex.g. 

behavior, group. Cf. group behavior. 

behavior, human. The acquired maimer in 
which a human being acts in a given situ- 
ation as a result of his previous human 
association. Contrasted with any innate 
activity which is common to other forms 
of animal Mfe. J.px. 

behavior, individuaL Cf. individual be- 
havior* 

behavior, native* Behavior resulting from 
factors that were present, in the organism 
fnomi*-its-#begiiming.' m*s. 
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feeliavior, sy in pathetic 


beliaYier, orgamismic 


hehavior, organismic. Behavior carried oat 
by the organism as a whole. . m.s. 

behavior, overt. Behavior that can be de- 
tected by another through sensation, m.s. 

behavior, pluralistic. (1) Observable simi- 
larities of conduct generally occurring 
amongst individuals in the same locality. 
(2) Conduct performed in the name of the 
group. B.M. 

behavior, reciprocal. Behavior in which 
each of a plural number of participants 
reciprocates the behavior of each of the 
others. Cf. action, reciprocal. m.s, 

behavior, sympathetic. A vaguely inclu- 
sive term with wide range of denotation 
and connotation. At least six distinguish- 
able sets of phenomena, many of these 
classifiable into sub-varieties, can be iso- 
lated. Adam Smith, for example, dealt at 
great length with a kind of ‘Sympathy*' 
in which the spectator, in order to relieve 
his own discomfort, induced by a sort 
of emotional contagion, gave relief to the 
sufferer. Other writers, among the most 
prominent of whom was Max Scheler, 
treated this transference phenomenon as 
what we may here term mere (1) trans- 
pathy. Obviously this is strikingly dif- 
ferent from the emotional solidarity ex- 
perienced by persons who together mourn, 
let us say, the loss of the same love- 
object. They experience in solidarity not 
only the same value-complex but also the 
same emotional susceptibility in relation 
thereto; consequently we here term their 
emotion (2) eompathy. Quite different 
from this again is the emotional partici- 
pation which appears when A experiences 
the sorrow of B as belonging to B. Upon 
the understood content of this sorrow the 
pity of A is directed; i.e., A’s pity and 
B^s sorrow are, phenomenologically speak- 
ing, two different facts rather than one 
fact as in the case of eompathy. Following 
this lead, as well as the idiomatic hints 
contained in phrases such as ‘‘rejoice with 
them that rejoice,” “feel for them in their 
sorrow,” we here term this emotional 
participation (3) propathy. There are, of 
course, other kinds of emotion in which 
self and other are separately experienced; 
among them is the kind of emotional rela- 
tion with a character which may be felt 


by the actor depicting that character, or 
by a novelist with his subject, or by the 
biographer with the person, living or dead, 
whose life', he is writing. This emotional 
reduplication is sometimes designated 
“feeling one’s way into the role,” “living 
oneself into the hero’s experience,” and so 
on. Because of the importance of such 
emotional capacities in the art of the 
actor, in the mimetic art, we here place 
them under the head of (4) mimpathy, 
even though they function in many 
spheres of “real life” rather than only on 
the stage. Still another variety of sym- 
pathetic behavior is to be found in what 
is perhaps best designated as emotional 
intro jection or (5) empathy. Originally 
developed in conjunction with esthetic 
theory, it was there used to explain why, 
for example, the observer might take 
pleasure in a sinuously curving line; the 
graceful movements intro jected and kin- 
esthetically apprehended at the sight of 
the line give rise to pleasurable sensation 
and emotion. The current use of empathy 
in the United States, however, takes it far 
beyond this esthetic context; social work- 
ers, for example, are often told that they 
“should empathize with the client, but 
need not always “sympathize with him.” 
In terms of the present set of definitions, 
the social worker is being told that mim- 
pathy is necessary for case study, but that 
propathy, eompathy, transpathy, or uni- 
pathy should be regarded as superfluous 
in the social worker’s professional role. 
Mention of (6) unipathy or emotional 
identification in the foregoing comment 
should not lead to its being confused with 
other varieties of sympathetic behavior, 
for it is quite distinct. To be sure, it may 
be regarded as closely akin to transpathy, 
in particular, especially when emotional 
contagion occurs in a highly suggestible 
personality. Hypnotic rapport may be the 
result. Nevertheless, it differs from trans- 
pathy in that it is usually bound up in- 
tegrally with verbalizations or other sym- 
bolic manifestations. Moslem and Chris- 
tian mysticism, for example, are of uni- 
pathetic character. There are several ether 
types, of course: many euphoric and 
ecstatic states are based on unipathy; it 
is clearly evident in the mental-social de- 
velopment of the child; the love-suffused 
sex act, with its phenomenon of “mutual 
emotional fusion” is unipathetic. 
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lietiavror clliik 


belief 


Any definition of sympathetic behavior 
which does not take account "of at least 
the six main varieties' - noted .is patently 
inadequate. h.b. 

behavior dinlc. Psychiatric and/or psycho- 
logical clinic dealing with child and adult 
behavior problems. The clinics, for the 
most part, render diagnostic service and 
receive their intake from courts, schools, 
social agencies, and state institutions. 
Some clinics, however, undertake treat- 
ment of cases as well as diagnosis. In 
many instances, behavior clinics are con- 
nected with hospitals and state institu- 
tions which give out-patient service. Sepa- 
rately housed child guidance clinics have 
been established in American cities since 
1920 and these have operated primarily as 
social agencies, drawing their support 
from private funds. Some states have pro- 
vided mobile behavior clinics to be acces- 
sible for referrals of children’s cases from 
smaller towns. Behavior clinics, whether 
for children or adults or both, are an im- 
portant cog in the mental hygiene move- 
ment. W.C.R. 

behavior pattern. Cf. pattern, behavior. 

behavior patterning. A soeio-psychological 
process in which behavior is definitely 
shaped by the models to which the person 
responds. In its simplest form, behavior 
patterning is the acquisition of easy 
modes of behavior — say a gesture or a 
new slang expression. In its complicated 
aspects, it involves the progressive ac- 
quisition of special skills, attitudes, and 
philosophies of life, such as characterize 
a circus clown, a professional wrestler, a 
nurse, a professional soldier, a gangster, 
a case worker. It is presumed that be- 
havior patterning takes place in associa- 
tion. It is something more than learning, 
imitation, and suggestion, although it in- 
volves all of these to some extent. At the 
complicated level, it is a processing of 
personality by experience and association, 
affecting habits, attitudes, and values. At 
this level, it produces social types, w.c.r. 

behavior problem. Any conduct' which is 
sufSciently abnormal to merit help from 
a social organization, a psychiatrist, a 
psychologiat, 


behavior process. Gf. process, behavior, 

■ behaviorism. A school of psychology hold- 
ing that scientific psychology studies only 
behavior. Consciousness, objects of con- 
sciousness, and conscious processes are 
considered as not subject to scientific in- 
vestigation, or are interpreted as covert 
language activity. The introspective 
method is discarded or given -only minor 
attention. Behaviorism is not necessarily 
identified with the philosophy of mech- 
anism; nor is it correctly confined to the 
study of partial or isolated actions, such 
as conditioned reflexes or habits. m.s. 

behavioristic. (1) Eef erring to any view 
of psychology as predominantly interested 
in behavior. 

(2) A term sometimes applied by psy- 
chologists to the tendency to define psy- 
chology as the study of active relations 
between organisms and their environ- 
ments. Such a psychology is a modified 
form of behaviorism. m.s. 

being (sein). Generally, the totality of 
everything which exists; specifically all 
processes of which this totality consists; 
more particularly the definite form in 
which such processes persist. (Non-being,. 
nicht sein). j.h.b. 

being, human. Man in his pure general 
quali^; the definite form of crystalliza- 
tion of life processes into an organism en- 
dowed with spiritual attitudes, the lack 
of which characterizes sub-human beings- 
By way of a value system which even- 
tually becomes independent, man creates 
a super-human being, j.h.b. 

being, non-social. Man viewed as an iso- 
lated phenomenon. j.h.b. 


belief. (1) The acceptance of any given 
proposition as true. Such acceptance is 
essentially intellectual, although it may 
be strongly colored by emotion. In any 
case, it establishes a mental condition in 
the individual which may serve as the 
basis for voluntary action. The reality of 
belief is not dependent upon the intrinsic, 
objective truth of the particular proposi- 
There, are'fal^e beliefs ‘-and /true 


being, social. Cf. social being. 





lieiielL parole 


biased sample 


beliefs* A particular belief may be^ based 
on sound factual evidence or upon pre- 
judice, intuition, or misleading appear- 
ances. There can, accordingly, be sdentific 
belief, superstitious belief, whimsical be- 
lief. The nature of its derivation' does not 
affect the potency of belief itself. People 
will act just as energetically, determinedly, 
fanatically upon the basis of false beliefs 
as of true beliefs. Intelligent action must 
always be based upon belief, but intelli- 
gence itself can be utilized to test beliefs 
and check the validity of their f oundations. 

(2) The acceptance as true of a propo- 
sition which has not been, or cannot be, 
proved by the scientific method. 

bench parole, A term sometimes used to 
cover what is properly termed probation. 
Cf. probation. j.l.g. 

beneit of clergy. Medieval privilege per- 
mitting members of religious bodies (and, 
later, persons of rank and all who could 
read or had clerical tonsure) to be tried in 
ecclesiastical courts before ecclesiastical 
judges rather than by the secular au- 
thorities for violations of the law. j.p.s. 

benevolence. Literally "willing or wishing 
weir^ to others. Act of kindness or gift 
of money or goods. Formerly considered a 
natural human quality leading to altruistic 
behavior. In early American theology, the 
supreme virtue from which all morality 
jBows. In special sense, gifts extorted by 
various English kings from their subjects. 
Of. charity. wj?. 

berdache. A person who adopts the dress 
and lives the life of a member of the 
■opposite sex. g.p.m. 

berserk. A wild, furious fighter. One given 
to furious fighting. Cf. amok. e.a.h. 

Bertillon method of identification. A sys- 
tem of determining whether an individual 
under investigation is the same individual 
as one whose anthropometric measure- 
ments are on record. It was invented by 
^phonse Bertillon and applied to the 
identification of criminals when he was 
made head of the Paris police department 
in I.E83. It consisted of a series of meas- 
urements of certain parts of the body,, of 
standardizing the photograph, of noting 


peculiar ' markings, and of so classifying 
ike data as to make,; easy the location of 
fitousands of records. His method is based 
on the observation that physical: m 
fixes the skeletal dimensions: for life. 

It has been widely superseded : by :■ the 
fingerprint ' method, because Bertillon’s 
method is not adapted to ' immature " per- 
sons, is often unreliable for .adult ' Women, 
marks can, be altered, and facial expres-^ 
sion in the photograph changes often with 
age. JX.G, 

betrothal. A mutual promise or contract 
made by a man and woman to marry at 
some future time. The power to arrange 
betrothals remained in the hands of par- 
ents from ancient to modem times. In 
large parts of Japan, China, and India 
betrothal and marriage are still arranged 
by parents. w.G. 

beweddung. During the early Middle Ages 
beweddung was the first step in contract- 
ing marriage among all Teutonic peoples. 
At first beweddung was a contract be- 
tween the father and the suitor to give 
the girl to the man on payment of certain 
valuables, such as cattle, arms or money. 
In early times, no doubt, the goods were 
paid and the girl handed over at one and 
the same time. But as the centuries passed 
the interval between beweddung and gifta^ 
or handing over the girl, lengthened under 
Roman influence. The crude contract or 
wed between the father and the suitor 
was changed to a contract between the 
girl and the man; and the payment of 
goods to the father was transformed into 
a contract to provide for the widow in 
case of her husband's death. w*g. 

bias. A conditioned tendency to favor and 
support a certain point of view or con- 
clusion despite the absence of adequate or 
even any evidence; a disposition to reject 
evidence that conflicts with a preconceived 
conviction. It is frequently used as a 
synonym for prejudice. r.Ex. 

biased. Erring in one direction; statistical 
values which tend to be consistently on 
one side of the true value. A prejudiced 
attitude or procedure. M.pt. 

biased sample. Cf. sample^ biased. 
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blfiircatiom 


Mc^ck 


liifiircatioii. The distin^ishiiig, in kinship 
terminology, of relatives through males 
from like relatives through females, e.g., 
between a paternal and a maternal uncle. 

Mg brother plan. A plan for ■ reducing 
Juvenile delinquency by securing the co- 
operation of recognized community lead- 
ers to act as *^big brothers” to boys who 
appear before the juvenile court. The plan 
aims to organize the economic and social 
resources of the community to assist boys 
who need a helping hand and a little 
practical guidance in growing into self- 
respecting manhood. The service is en- 
tirely voluntary on the part of the men 
of the community, but the success of the 
plan is almost impossible to determine 
since adequate records of their work are 
seldom maintained. j.w.m'c 

bilateral. Reckoning descent (q.v.) or in- 
heritance (q.v.) equally in both the male 
and the female lines, or indifferently in 
either. ' Cf. unilinear. g.p.m. 

Mi! of rights. Cf. rights, bill of. 

biological heredity. Cf . heredity, biological. 

biological mutation. Cf. mutation, bio- 
logical. 

biological 'Sociology. Cf. sociology, bio- 
logical. 

biology, criminal. Cf. criminal biology. 

bird of passage. A temporary immigrant, 
who oscillates between his own land and 
some other country, ordinarily following 
the economic jSuctuations in the country 
of destination (q.v,). 

birth. In demographic studies and reports, 
an infant born. Births are of two cate- 
gories, live, or showing signs of life after 
being bom, and still, or dead when de- 
livery la completed. f.h.h. 

Mrth, premature. Detachment or expul- 
sion of the fetus after independent via- 
bility (e.g., after 26-2S ‘Weeks) but before 
completion of normal gestation. nje.h. 

birth eontroi BAavior designed to pre- 


vent conception as a result of coitus, or of 
a social relationship within which coitus 
is normal and sanctioned, specifically mar- 
riage. The term includes contraception 
(q.v.), and also marital abstinence or con- 
tinence (q.v.). It does not include celibacy 
(q.v.) or deferred marriage, the preven- 
tive checks which were approved by Mal- 
thas, and against which the precursor of 
the Birth Control movement, Neo-Malthu- 
sianism, was a direct reaction, if not re- 
volt. 

The term Birth Control is theoretically 
inappropriate, and practically unfortunate 
— inappropriate because it lays emphasis 
upon birth instead of fertilization, and 
unfortunate because it opens the way to 
the ignorant or deliberately false assump- 
tion that it includes abortion (q.v,), to 
which it is diametrically opposed in spirit 
and practice. However, the term is estab- 
lished in customary usage, and there is 
no present likelihood that it will be dis- 
carded. 

birth rate. Cf. rate, birth. 

birth rites. Cf. rites, birth. 

Black Death, the. A violent epidemic of 
bubonic plague, probably concurrent with 
pneumonic plague, appearing in southeast 
Europe in 1846 and reaching England in 
1348. Especially fatal among the lower 
classes, it is variously estimated to have- 
killed thirty to fifty per cent of the Eng- 
lish population, the percentages varying 
from none to seventy-five in different 
areas. Some authorities claim that it has- 
tened the decline of villeinage, greatly dis- 
turbed the balance of wages and prices 
and led to the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, 
but all these claims are disputed by 
others. It seems clearly to have led to the' 
Statutes of Labourers, 1350. f.h.h. 

blight. Deterioration resulting from a de- 
cline in the use value of real estate. Cf*. 
blighted area. S.S.. 

blighted area, Cf. area, blighted. 

block. An urban area bounded on all sides, 
by public streets or by streets and a river, 
park, railroad right of way or similar- 
barrier. The customary unit in real prop- 
erty surveys. > s.s* 


Mock samplfEg 


Bolshevik 


Mock sampliag. Cf. sampling, block. ' 

blood groups. The four ' types of human 
blood determined by the presence or ab- 
sence of two chemical elements, called A 
and B; (1) Group I or 0, which contains 
neither A nor B, which coagulates or 
agglutinates the cells of blood of the other 
three groups when mixed therewith, but 
which is not itself agglutinated by an ad- 
mixture of other types of blood, and 
whose owners are consequently known as 
‘‘universal recipients” in blood trans- 
fusion; (2) Group II or A, which contains 
A but not B, agglutinates groups III and 
IV, and is agglutinated by groups I and 
III; (3) Group III or B, which contains B 
but not A, agglutinates groups II and IV, 
and is agglutinated by groups I and 11; 
(4) Group IV or AB, which contains both 
A and B, which, although agglutinated by 
all the other groups, itself agglutinates 
none of them, and whose owners are con- 
sequently known as “universal donors” in 
blood transfusion. 

With respect to these four types, the 
various races and biological stocks of 
the human species diifer in the distinctive 
percentages according to which the types 
are represented. There is no difference in 
the blood composition of individuals of 
each particular type, whatever their racial 
affiliation. That is, while Nordics and 
Negroes differ in the percentages of the 
various blood types each group possesses, 
a Nordic individual with type A and a 
Negro with type A are not differentiated 
in the chemistry of their blood. 

Mood money. A payment in composition 
of blood vengeance (q.v.). Cf. composition; 
wei^ild. G,p.M. 

Mood revenge. Blood vengeance (q.v.). 

Mood sacrifice. Cf. sacrifice, blood, 

blood vengeance. The obligatory act or 
practice of avenging the slaying of a 
relative by killing the culpable party or 
one of his kinsmen. Cf. composition. 

G.P.M. 

boarder. One who secures his meals at a 
specified place, in return for payment, 
ordinarily on a basis at least as perma- 
nent as weekly or monthly. In common 
usage, the term frequently includes also 
the relationship of roomer (q.v.). 


boarding boss. An individual who com- 
bines the economic processes of supplying 
groups of workers to employers and pro- 
viding the meals, and usually also living 
quarters, to the workers. This is a social 
pattern which developed in the United 
States particularly in connection with un- 
skilled immigrant groups, unfamiliar with 
the English "language or American cus- 
toms, without normal social contacts, and 
in need of an intermediary between them- 
selves and the problems of self-main- 
tenance in the United States. 

Bolshevik. The etymological origin bol- 
shinsivo (meaning majority) refers to the 
vote taken at the Second Congress of the 
Bussian Social Democratic Party held in 
Brussels and London, 1903, when the 
radical wing won a majority. The Bol- 
sheviks under the leadership of Lenin 
favored revolutionary policies, discontinu- 
ation of cooperation with bourgeois par- 
ties, and the creation of a centralized 
party organization with exclusive accept- 
ance for membership of professional revo- 
lutionaries. This political body may be 
regarded as a first appearance of the 
modem totalitarian party. 

The doctrine of Bolshevism before the 
victorious seizure of power in November, 
1917, represented an extension of the 
Marxian interpretation of capitalism, its 
basic discrepancies, and its inevitable 
breakdown adjusting this theory to the 
patterns of the capitalism of the monopoly 
state. Imperialism — ^the monopolistic peri- 
od of capitalism and its necessary out- 
come, the fight over colonial markets in 
imperialistic wars — ^was regarded as a 
precondition for a successful proletarian 
revolution in the defeated nation which, 
contrary to Marx, would not have to be 
the most highly industrialized country. 
The final seizure and retention of power 
by the Bolsheviks is partly a result of the 
masterful strategy of Lenin, his success- 
ful combination of three revolutions (the 
liquidation of the war, the peasants^ fight 
against the big landowners, Bolshevist 
control of industrial production), and his 
realistic evaluation of the predominant 
forces (i.e. his NEF policy). 

Victorious Bolshevism before and after 
the death of Lenin has undergone a revo- 
lutionary process passing through differ- 
mt and '.often 'divergent stages. Even 
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after a quarter of a century Soviet' Russia 
is still far from any 'structure, 

and form. National characteristics, Ms-, 
torical circumstances, .and strategy of 
leadersMp have created in .Bolshevism a 
specihcally Russian phenomenon which 
cannot simply he' identified with or trans- 
planted into the Communist movements 
of other countries. For one thing, the 
early: upheavals, social revolutions and 
the attempt at westernization in Russia 
were so strikingly, blended and inextri- 
cably mixed that their attack seemed to 
become only a two-fold advance of one 
and the same movement (Lenin— -the Peter 
the Great of the twentieth century). The 
industrialization of agrarian Russia, the 
emancipation of women and the family, 
the advancements in health and education 
are as much a genuine part of the revolu- 
tion as are the destruction of the old 
ruling class, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the socialization of rural 
Russia.., . 

The historical struggle between Trotsky 
and Stalin and the final victory of the 
latter have further led to far-fiung 
changes in policy. “Socialism in a single 
country'^ seems to have won the upper 
hand though the idea of a possible “world 
revolutions^ was nurtured and directed by 
the Third International. 

Finally, the international situation, 
especially the threatening rise of National 
Socialism and its expected and final as- 
sault in the Soviet fatherland, has shaped 
the structure of Bolshevism. It may be 
safely stated that Bolshevism in addition 
to its undoubtedly revolutionary character 
has taken on many elements of genuine 
Russian nationalism. Cf. Menshevik. aN. 

Bolshevo. The modem Soviet Commune 
for the special training of young offend- 
ers, located not far from Moscow. The 
institution provides normal community 
life and excellent academic and vocational 
instruction. Only selected persons are ad- 
mitted. These are 16 to 24 at time of 
admission now although originally the 
institution was for 13 to 17 year olds, 
chiefly for the so-called “Wild Children” 
following the Revolution. Persons ad- 
mitted must show evidence of ability to 
profit from the training. Life partakes of 
a village nature with industries, school 


and sports. Married offenders bring their 
families and are ' given apartments. Un- 
married persons live; in dormitory fashion. 

.M.A'.E,.. 

bond, miituai. Cf. mutual 'bond. 

bootlegging. The production of, or trading 
in, commodities in a manner prohibited by 
law; especially, such production of, or 
trading in, alcoholic drinks. e.h.s. 

born criminaL Cf. criminal, bom. 

Borstals. The English institutions which 
are organized for the treatment and treas- 
uring of youthful offenders. Eleven in 
number, these institutions provide special 
care for the varying types of offenders. 
Four of the Borstals are wailed, four are 
open, one is for boys who have broken 
parole (designated as “revokees”) and 
one for the especially difiicult problem 
cases. M.A.E. 

bourgeois. A member of the bourgeoisie 
(q.v.) As an adjective it describes the 
traits and attitudes of the bourgeoisie. 
Through its control of education, the 
press, the church, and government, this 
class extends its influence over much of 
the proletariat. Typical are the white col- 
lar workers who, though essentially wage 
earners, emulate the manner of life and 
ideology of the bourgeoisie. This is espe- 
cially true of the labor movement in the 
United States. Though it nominally repre- 
sents the proletariat and is often engaged 
in controversies with the capitalists, it has 
sought in the main for a larger share in 
the partition of wealth currently pro- 
duced. It has not attempted to overthrow 
the present system of production for 
profit in behalf of a system of production 
for use. From the borderline groups there 
is movement toward both of the two main 
classes. The bourgeois ideology charac- 
terizes not only the dominant bourgeoisie 
and the borderline groups, but extends 
far down into the proletariat. M.rm. 

bourgeoisie. During the French Revolution 
this term acquired political and social sig- 
nificance as the name of the middle class 
between the nobility and the working 
class. With the rise of modem capitalism 
and the rapid disappearance of an heredi- 
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tary aristocracy it has accpired a much 
wider meaning. It now designates collec- 
tiTely all those whose interests are allied 
with the owners of the means of produc- 
tion. As such it is distinguished from the 
proletarian class. It includes not only the 
capitalists themselves, but also their 
henchmen, retainers and dependents. 
Among the capitalists are not only the' 
large landowners, big industrialists and 
merchants, and hankers and financiers who 
exercise an extensive control over indus- 
try, commerce and agriculture, but also 
the small farm -owners and the petty busi- 
ness enterprisers. In the higher ranks of 
the henchmen and retainers are the corpo- 
ration attorneys, executive and factory 
managers, consulting engineers and tedb- 
nicians, public relations counselors and ad- 
vertising agents. In the lower ranks are 
most of the lawyers, the store and plant 
managers and foremen, the smaller tech- 
nicians. Belonging in the main to the 
higher or lower ranks of the henchmen are 
the professors and teachers, writers and 
journalists, ministers of religion and 
physicians, and politicians. Whether or 
not hired by the owners of the means of 
production, these professions consciously 
or unconsciously share their interests and 
work for the maintenance of their eco- 
nomic system. On the borderline between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat are the 
tenant farmers who hope to become farm 
owners, and many of the white collar re- 
tainers, such as accountants, bookkeepers 
and clerics, who hope to climb into the 
capitalistic group. M.pm. 

box-heading. A title which extends over 
more than one column in a statistical 
table, M,Pt 

hrachycephalic. Characterized by a rela- 
tively broad head, with a cephalic index 
(q.v.) of 82 or higher. g.p.m. 

brand tillage. A type of shifting agricul- 
ture in which new land is periodically 
cleared by slashing and burning, while 
old fields are abandoned and allowed to 
regain their natural cover. o.p.m, 

branding. Sometimes referred to as a 
method of punishment, but in reality it 
was a method of identifying slaves, cap- 
tives of war, and those who had been ad- 


judged guilty of crime. It consisted of, 
burning an identifying symbol deeply 
enough into ' the flesh of some part of the 
body exposed to sight to produce a scar. 
Sometimes "when applied' to criminals the 
symbol indicated the type of crime of 
which the individual had been ' 'guilty, as 
T for theft. . JX.g. 

brank. A harness made to fit over the 
head and fastened under the chin with a 
gag attached to fit into the mouth in or- 
der to keep the prisoner from talking. 
Originaiiy it was designed to punish a 
common scold. Colloquially referred to 
as the ^^gossip's bridle.” 

breeding. (1) Improvement of the heredi- 
tary qualities by selective mating. (2) 
Training in the approved folkways and 
mores. f.h.h.., 

bride-price. A payment made, in securing 
a wife, by the groom or his kinsman to 
the father or other kinsmen of the bride. 
A bride-price is seldom regarded as an 
actual purchase price. On the contrary, 
its usual functions are to stabilize the 
union and to compensate the bride's rela- 
tives for the loss of her services, g.p.m, 

bride-service. A mode of marriage 
whereby a man obtains a wife by work- 
ing for or serving his prospective parents- 
in-law, often in lieu of a bride-price. 
(q.V.). G.P.M, 

bride-wealth. Bride-price (q.v.). 

bridewell. A House of Correction for the 
confinement of disorderly persons. By 
Act of 1576 the English Parliament di- 
rected each county to establish a House 
of Correction. The most notorious of this 
type was located at Blackfriars, London, 
at a site called St, Bridget's Well. Here 
was an old palace given to the city of 
London by Edward VI and converted into 
a lodging house for beggars. It provided 
the dual functions of jail and workhouse, 
and, hence, may be regarded as a fore- 
runner of the modern prison. a,e.w. 

broadcast The transmission of a program 
by radio intended to be received by the 
public. Music, spoken words, and sound 
effects' ara the three aspects of a broad- 
cast progmm#^ m.h.h. 
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liroaicastiiig, ; The term originally meant 
scattering seeds on the gronnd. Now ap- 
plied to the dissemination of commiinica- 
tion by radio, the broadcasts being in- 
tended for public reception. Organized 
broadcasting has reference to the produc- 
tion and transmission of programs by 
standard stations for public consumption. 
A' broadcasting station is a place where 
radio programs originate and from which 
these programs are transmitted through 
the air. m.h.n. 

broken home. Cf, home, broken. 

Buddhism. A' comprehensive name for 
the various religious systems which de- 
veloped historically from the teachings of 
Gautama Buddha (most probable dates, 
563-483 B. C.). p,h.f. 

budgetary studies. The scientihe method 
of gathering data (derived either from 
questionnaires or actual records) as to 
the expenditures of family income in all 
levels of society. The method was first 
developed by Frederic LePiay (French 
economist) in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury for the purpose of determining stand- 
ards of living. It has been widely used 
and developed since that time in both the 
United States and elsewhere, a.e.w. 

building area. Cf. area, building. 

bureaucracy. A graded hierarchy of of- 
ficials each of whom is responsible to his 
superiors. Ordinarily applied to govern- 
mental organization in its executive 
branches, but existing also in business, 
industry, commerce, labor unions, social 
institutions, churches, and other forms of 
social organization. Bureaucratism is 
usually characterized by adherence to rou- 
tine, more or less inflexible rules, red 
tape, procrastination, unwillingness to as- 
sume responsibility, and refusal to experi- 
ment. M.pm, 

burglary. Breaking and entering the dweE- 
ing place or place of business of another 
with the intent to commit theft. Tra- 
ditionally the common law defined the 
term as breaking and entering the dwell- 
ing place of another, in the night time, 
with felonious intent ^Statutes of the 
various states have modified the meaning 


of the term to , meet modem conditions.. 

j.w.m'c. 

burial. Inhumation (q.v.), and also other 
methods of disposing of a dead body, such 
as canoe burial, cremation, exposure, 
mummification, ossuary, platform burial, 
second funeral, tower of silence, ■ um 
burial, water burial. g.f.m. 

burial, urn. The practice of disposing 
of corpses, or of the ashes of cremation 
(q.v.), in urns or vessels. g.p.m. 

burial, water. The practice of disposing 
of the corpses of the dead by throwing 
them into the sea or another body of 
water or setting them adrift in boats. 

business. A situation-process devoted to 
the conduct of self -maintenance activities. 
In practice it is often differentiated from 
professions on the one hand and finance 
on the other. It involves the assump- 
tion of ownership and/or management, 
and is therefore sharply contrasted to the 
contribution made by labor, or the pas- 
sive participation of the landlord or simple 
capitalist. More specifically, a business 
is a productive unit, organized according 
to whatever pattern is characteristic of 
any particular culture, or permitted by 
its mores. 

business agent. The paid head of a local 
trade union who acts as executive officer, 
employment officer, and representative of 
the local in all dealings with the em- 
ployers of members of the local. Although- 
in theory the business agent is appointed 
democratically from among the bona fide 
members of the local, many business 
agents are autocrats wielding tremendous 
power over union members and employers 
alike. In fact the position of business 
agent has frequently lent itself to large 
scale racketeering. On the other hand, 
to curtail the power of the business agent 
is tantamount to curtailing the power of 
the union in bargaining with the em- 
ployer. j.w.m"c. 

business cycle. The alternation of pros- 
perity and depression characterisiic 
the capitalistic system, and apparently in- 
separable from it in its present develop- 
ment The figure of the cycle is inappro- 
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priate and nnfortunate,- as economic con- 
ditions neyer return precisely to any pre- 
vious point. Analogy to a roller-coaster 
would be much more accurate. 

business district An area in a city or 
town given to commercial purposes, often 
limited and defined by use and zoning 

■laws..."-'.: 

business organization. The systematic 
forms of human cooperation for produc- 
ing and exchanging economic goods. As 
now developed in the countries having the 
more advanced industrial methods, it is 
the system of economic activities organ- 
ized by leaders interested in managing 
the transformation of the raw resources 
of the earth by modern efficient processes 
into finished products for the use of the 
people who can pay for them at a price 


suffi.cient to cover the costs of ^ production 
and leave a profit ' for the producers. In 
this system today the resources and capi- 
tal goods are extensively and mainly In 
private ownership and the center ; of .at- 
tention is on productio.n: and securing of 
profit. The present leading features, or 
functional parts of the current system of 
business include (1) profits to owners, 
(2) wages to labor, (3) salaries to middle 
class workers, (4) specialized investment 
finance, (5) legal assistance and govern- 
mental protection, (6) banking services, 
(7) accounting systems, (8) Insurance, 
(9) experimental laboratories, (10) ma- 
chine techniques, (11) specialized buying, 
(12) specialized producing, (13) special- 
ized advertising, (14) specialized selling, 
and (15) use of specialized and often ^in- 
visible” government agencies to secure 
private favors. c.j.b. 
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ca'caMiy. In ordinary usage in Scotland 
and England to ca«eanny is to go cau- 
tiously, carefully, or warily. But more 
particularly this word is applied to the 
willful restriction of industrial produc- 
tion by British workmen. It is the “slow- 
down strike” of this country. Ca’canny 
strategy is directed against labor-saving 
machinery, bonus system of remuneration, 
and other devices and techniques for rais- 
ing industrial efficiency. Its methods are 
based upon the assumption that increased 
industrial output will result in wage re- 
ductions and unemployment. j.h.e. 

cadet. In social literature dealing with 
vice conditions the term is applied to a 
person who solicits trade for a prostitute. 
Also called a pimp or procurer. He may 
be identified with various related vices 
such as gambling or robbery. n.a. 

caisse de compensation. A fund first col- 
lected by certain large industrialists in 
Prance with the object of paying work- 
ingmen with families according to the 
number of their dependent children under 
thirteen. To avoid the probable discrimi- 
nation by employers against married men 
the plan was devised of inducing the own- 
ers to pool the total cost of family al- 
lowances and set up a general compen- 
sation fund (caisse de compensation). 
According to this scheme the expense of 
family allowances was divided among all 
cooperating employers in proportion to 
the number of their employees or the size 
of their wage bill. Compensation funds, 
paying family allowances, were also or- 
ganized in Belgium and Austria after 
1920, In 1932 Prance provided by law 
for a national compulsory system of com- 
pensation funds paying family allowances. 

W.G. 


cajolery. A form of pressure put on others, 
consisting of amusing chatter, fair and 
often deceptive flatteries, intended to win 
favor. Wheedling, flattery, coaxing and 
entrapping are terms very similar in 
meaning. f,e.l. 

cake of custom. Cf. custom, cake of. 

caliphate. See kalifate. 

calling. Gf. vocation. 

camorra. An underworld, secret, criminal 
organization which arose in the city of 
Naples, in 1830 and continued to thrive 
until about 1922. While the Camorra was 
identified with the underworld of Neapoli- 
tan life it also had contacts with civil, 
political, and religious authorities during 
its varied career. It represented a nine- 
teenth century version of an entrenched 
“racket” protected by civil and political 
authorities. n.f.c. 

eaimibalism. The practice of eating hu- 
man flesh, occasionally as an ordinary 
article of food, but more commonly in 
order to Weak vengeance upon an enemy, 
to incorporate in oneself the spiritual 
qualities of the victim, or to fulfill a re- 
ligious or ceremonial requirement, g.p.m. 

canon law. Cf. law, canon. 

canonical court. Cf. court, canonical. 

capillarity, social. Cf. social capillarity. 

capital. Material objects used in the pro- 
duction of wealth or in the rendering of 
economic services. Capital is one of the 
four factors commonly recognized in eco- 
nomics as necessary for a productive unit, 
or business (q.v.), the other three being 
land, labor, and organization. It is the 
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least essential of the font, land and labor 
both bein^ indispensable, as well as that 
mUmtesimal degree of organization 
needed eYen by the primitive man to en- 
able him to apply his labor to the land. 
Social evolution has been marked by a 
continnoiis increase in the relative impor- 
tance of capital in the characteristic busi- 
ness unit. Its sudden emergence into a 
dominating position in the last few gen- 
erations has caused the resulting economic 
system to be called ‘‘capitalism’^ (q-v.). 
The term capital is subject to many loose 
and vague usages, such as applying it to 
all forms of invested wealth. In stnct 
analysis it should be confined to tangible 
instruments, apart from land, used in the 
productive process. Cf. capitalism; pro- 
duction goods; production. 

capitalism. The general economic system 
giving characteristic form to the present 
social order of the industrially advanced 
countries of the world. Leading features 
include: (1) private ownership of land 
and capital resources by individuals, part- 
nerships and corporations, (2) operation 
in competition primarily for private profit 
for the owners, (S) much stimulation of 
enterprise, (4) increase of inventions, (5) 
improvement of technical processes, (6) 
high specialization of finance in particu- 
lar, (7) rapid enlargement of production, 

(8) world-wide extension of commerce, 

(9) growth of large powerful corporate 

organizations, producing (10) some pri- 
vate control of government, (11) periodic 
depressions and (12) increasingly power- 
ful labor organizations that are securing 
improved status and influence of the work- 
ers. The stinting of market purchasing 
power by excessive capitalist concentra- 
tion of incomes, technological unemploy- 
ment and limitation of wages is making 
it impossible to maintain the abundant 
production without also abundant con- 
sumption. This is resulting in extensive 
transfer of economic control to govern- 
ment agencies, responsible to the public 
for making public consumer service the 
dominant motive of industry. Cf. business 
organization* C.J.B. 

A more precise and severe definition lim- 
its the application of the term simply to 
the predominant position held by the fac- 
tor of capital in the typical business struc- 
ture of any economic system, regardless 


of the incidental or associated features. 
Thus capitaMsm would be just as charac- 
teristic of the Union: of Soviet Socialist 
Republics as of the United States of 

America. 

capital crime, Cf. crime, capital. 

Capital punishment* Cl punishment, capi- 
tal. 

capitulations. The provisions, by treaty, 
for the government of secular strangers 
within the Ottoman Empire, the subjects 
of the Sultans being under sacred law (the 
Seriat). Under the capitulations, foreign 
nationals living in the Ottoman Empire 
(1299-1922), and in Egypt until 1937, 
were subject to the laws and consular 
courts of their respective states, much as 
native non-Muslims were governed by 
millets, (q.v,). d.e.w, 

caption. The heading of a column in a 
statistical table; title placed at the top 
of a table to refer to the columns of data 
in the body of the table, M.rt. 

care, custodial, Cf. custodial care. 

case. In social work, an individual or 
family under the care of a social agency, 
Cf, case record. wjp. 

case history, case record (community, 
family, group, social). The information 
which has been recorded about an indi- 
vidual, family, group, or community. The 
term is constantly used in social work 
agencies, and also in sociological, medical 
and psychiatric studies. Cf. case study 
method. w.p. 

case load. In work with individuals or 
families the number of such individuals 
or families with whom the social worker 
is working at any one time or period of 
time. w.p. 

case record* Cf, ease history. 

case study method. The method used in 
social research whereby data are collected 
and studied which depict any phase of a, 
or an entire, life process of a unit In its 
various interrelationships and In its cul- 
tural setting. • The unit studied may be 
a person, a family, a social group, a so- 
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cial institution, a-commiimity or a nation. 
In contrast to-the; statistical metliod, the 
case study method gives a more or less 
csontinuottS' picture through time of the 
esEperiences, social forces and influences 
to which the unit has been subjected. 

A.E.W. 

case work. The function', of professional 
social workers in assisting disadvantaged 
individuals and families to secure the 
greatest possible measure of normal liv- 
ing. Cf. social case work; case study 
method. b.n.b. 

case work, social./ Cf. social case work. 

case worker. One who practices social 
case work. Cf. social case work. w.p. 

cash tenant. Cf. tenant, cash. 

caste. In India, a homogeneous, endoga- 
mous, social control organization with dis- 
tinctive rituals, especially those pertain- 
ing to a religious purity. Cf . caste system 
in India; caste society. Each caste and 
sub-caste is given an official status rat- 
ing, high or low according to the date of 
its origin, its supposed one-time occupa- 
tion, and the strictness of its moral and 
religious codes. Also, as in Europe, a 
minority with separate community life; 
e,g., the gypsies and Jews. In the United 
States, the white race which enforces so- 
cial separatism and the Negroes who ac- 
commodate by following codes and rituals 
of deferential behavior. Caste has been 
freely used, as in describing the Byzan- 
tine Empire, to denote hereditary occupa- 
tions, per se. Caste has also been, in a 
very loose manner, used synonymously 
with social class. w.c.h. 

caste society. A population with a com- 
mon general culture^ divided by social bar- 
riers into endogamous units, each of which 
possesses cultural specialties. Cf. caste 
system in India. Kinship and social con- 
trol organizations split the people into 
segments, separated by differences in rit- 
uals, morals, and canons of exclusiveness. 
These units (sub-caste organizations) are 
usually hierarchized according to their 
**purity” or **holiness” rank. Some — es- 
pecially out-caste groups*are also char- 
acterized by their social status. w.c.h. 


caste system In India, Society in India 
is broken up into about 8,000 endogamous 
units, which are best thought of as social 
controL (q.v.) organizations, each group 
with distinctive rules and rites concern- 
ing^ worship, food, marriage, and contami- 
nation. Most of these groups are Hindu 
(twice-born) sub-castes, some are *®sched- 
uied’^ i.e., depressed caste groupings, 
some ■ are isolated tribes, some even Chris- 
tian or Mohammedan groups. Caste groups 
are somewhat similar in Indian civiliza- 
tion to elans among primitives, except 
that they are always endogamous. ^^Tra- 
ditional occupation’^ Is of caste signifi- 
cance only among scavengers, laundry- 
men, and priests. Other occupations are 
engaged in by persons of many different 
caste groups. Economic and social class 
homogeneity characterizes only some of 
the depressed castes, the so-called un- 
touchables. All other castes contain di- 
verse economic and social class elements, 
even in their local units. w.c.h. 

castration. The removal of the testicles 
from a male, or the ovaries from a fe- 
male, though the term is usually applied 
to the former. r.e.b. 

catastrophic change. Cl change, cata- 
strophic, 

catchword, catch phrase. A word or phrase 
that has gained currency and is used as 
if Its meaning were perfectly simple, 
clear, and unambiguous. It is defined, 
however, only vaguely and with protean 
connotations. Such words are familiar, 
unquestioned, popular, and shrouded in 
pathos. They coerce and overwhelm people 
who are not trained in propaganda an- 
alysis. They are particularly useful to 
propagandists for iiie purpose of substi- 
tuting a precise appeal to emotion, sen- 
timent, and tradition for a more rational 
review of facts. Wide ranges of special- 
interest proposals are ‘‘packaged” for 
popular consumption in such catchword 
“cartons” as “Democracy”, “American- 
ism”, “The People”, and other glittering 
generalities. Proposals are also branded 
as undesirable by the use of such name- 
calling words as “Wall Street”, “Slave”, 
“Fascist”, and “Nazi”. a.m'c.l. 

categoric. Applied, to the word jud'gment 
to distinguish it from personal or.syna- 
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pathetic Jnd^ent of a person or group 
or situation, A categoric judgment places 
a pre¥iousIy unknown person in a definite 
preconceived category and pre- judges him 
(prejudice) as possessing all traits in the 
stereotype of that category. Categoric 
contacts are contacts on the basis of 
group membership or stereotypes rather 
than on a person-to-person basis. Cf. 
prejudice. t.o,e. 

categorical contact Cf. contact, categori- 
cal, 

category, A class, group or type in a 
classified series. The term is in frequent 
use in the classification of needy persons 
in order to administer programs of work, 
rehabilitation, relief, pensions, etc. Cf. 
classification. n.a. 

catharsis, theory of. A theory that holds 
that witnessing the expression of an emo- 
tion (e.g., in drama), or expressing it ver- 
bally or imitatively by gestures, induces 
a sufficient release of similar tensions and 
feelings repressed or suppressed in the 
subject to relax him and thus rid him of 
the need of overt expression of such emo- 
tions in actual life; a theory that partial 
release of tensions (such as those of sex 
in ^^dating", "dancing”, "petting”) relaxes 
rather than rouses them, or sublimates 
rather than fixates or intensifies the habit- 
ual cravings; a theory that confessional 
(religious, psychoanalytic, or informal) 
relaxes tensions, guilts, and other con- 
flicts, "gets them off one’s chest,” Cf* 
sublimation; substitution. t,d.e, 

Caucasio-centrism. That form of ethno- 
centrism which considers the Caucasian, 
or white, race-conscious group as possess- 
ing the most desirable physical, mental, 
social, and moral qualities of all peoples. 
The major content of the ideology which 
it symbolizes is the "divine right” to rule 
the human race. w.r.c. 

causal. Relating to cause, or being in 
the relation of a cause, f.h.h. 

causality. The quality of inherent rela- 
tion implied in the necessary connection 
of cause and effect, or of antecedent and 
consequence. f.h.h. 


causstioiL The relation' 'between the an- 
terior and posterior elements in m behavior 
sequence, ' which is of ■ such a character 
that' it can be stated as a scientific law. 
In' any particular case, a statement of 
causation is an eimme»tloii ■ of the fac- 
tors which in a given . combination may 
be expected to be followed by a specified 
phenomenon. The ultimate ^%h/^ of caus- 
ation lies beyond the scope of science, 
and belongs in the field of philosophy, re- 
ligion, or intuition. . . . 

In operational terms, if B denotes the 
effect and if A denotes the set of antece- 
dent events, all events being measured 
either in present-or-absent form or in 
more accurately graded form, then com- 
plete causation of unity RaB equals 1.0, 
and partial causation is measured by the 
multiple correlation of less than unity. 

s.c.n. 

causation, multiple, theory of. The theory 
that no one "cause” in any process lead- 
ing to a given event is the sole cause 
thereof; a further theory that many fac- 
tors have interacted to produce the actual 
result at any given moment; that at a 
given moment many factors in any given 
situation are interacting in a field from 
which the succeeding situation-process 
will be derived, and that many separable 
factors may be indispensable to a given 
effect but produce their unique r^ultant 
situation-process only when thus com- 
bined in this particular and unique con- 
figuration. Cf. causation; gestalt. 

causation, social. Cf. social causation, 

causative. Of such nature that a given 
phenomenon may be expected to appear 
as a consequence. Cf. causal, 

cause. That which results in an effect, 
or in any movement or change; the con- 
dition, or the conditions, necessarily an- 
tecedent to an event. f.h.h. 

cause, initial, A purely hsnpothetical or 
imaginary factor or set of factors which 
will regularly be followed by a particu- 
lar consequence, but which Itself has no 
antecedent. Such a concept lies entirely 
outside the field of science since in every 
causative sequence nothing comes from 
nothing, and every antecedent must con- 
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tain tk© Ml:" potentialities of its eonse-' 
qtience,' andMip consequence contains any- 
tMng whicli is not compretiended- in its 
antecedent.' ' 

caasCj' single. A' factor separable logi- 
cally or actually from other factors in a 
process leading' to' an observed resultant 
situation. In actual operation no single 
cause acts independently of multiple 
causes in a field. *^Causes*^ and ‘‘factors’'^ 
have reality (q.v.) on a useful level of 
abstraction, but in actuality (q.v.) there 
is a total, interacting situation-process in 
which an observer analyzes and abstracts 
observable units which he denominates 
^‘single causes’* or “factors”. Cf. causa- 
tion; causation, multiple. t.d.e. 

cause, social. Cf. social cause. 

cause of crime. Cf. crime, cause of. 

caveat emptor. (Latin, let the buyer be- 
ware.) 'rile use of this formula under 
certain legally qualified conditions enables 
the seller to decline legal responsibility 
for the quality or quantity of his ware. It 
does not, however, apply to the question 
of the title of property, j.h.b. 

ceiling, {statistical). The upper limit of 
the highest class in a series of classes. 
Used in contradistinction to floor or cellar. 

celibacy. State of being unmarried; ap- 
plied especially to one who has taken a 
vow not to marry. o.w. 

cell (statistical). The compartment formed 
by the intersection of a column and a row 
in a statistical table. The number of 
cases in a cell is referred to as the cell 
frequency. M.pt. 

cenotaph. An empty tomb commemorat- 
ing a person buried elsewhere. g.p.m. 

censorship* The function exercised by 
public officials, — and also the authorities 
in certain private organizations, — of con- 
trolling, ordinarily in advance of publi- 
cation, performance or receipt by the pub- 
lic, the content of publications, plays, 
films, or radio programs. The' function 
of control after publication or perform- 


ance, by prosecution. Injunction or sum- 
mary police action, is an exercise of . the 
police power over alleged offenses, to be 
distinguished from the ' advance control 
of censorahip to prevent presumed of- 
fenses. 

census. A periodic enumeration of the 
population of a political unit. The data 
secured ordinarily include not only the 
simple number of persons, but also facts 
concerning sex, age, race, and a variety 
of other characteristics which may be 
very inclusive. The oldest continuous 
genuine census in the world is that of the 
United States, which was inaugurated at 
the beginning of its independent national 
life in 1790, and has been conducted regu- 
larly at ten-year intervals ever since. 

census household. Cf. household, census. 

census tract. A relatively small, perma- 
nent, homogeneous area, having a popu- 
lation usually between 3,000 and 6,000, 
into which certain large cities (and some- 
times their adjacent areas) have been 
subdivided for statistical and local admin- 
istrative purposes through the cooperation 
of a local committee and with the approval 
of the United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. In 1940 there were 60 American 
cities with census tract systems. cjp.s. 

census tract street ccKiing guide. Cf. 
census tract street index, c.f,s. 

census tract street index. Cf. index, cen- 
sus tract street. 

center, culture. That place within a cul- 
ture area where a particular culture trait 
or culture complex is found in its most 
characteristic and least modified form. 
This is usually, although not necessarily, 
its place of origin. j.p.e. 

center, recreation, Cf. recreation center. 

cauter, trade. Cf . trade center. 

central index. Cf . social service exchange. 

centraUzatlon. A process or situatioii In 
which control has become in some degree 
concentrated in the hands of fewer and 
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fewer persons considered as- central to 'a 
concentric structure of power, and ' ema- 
nating from a single center toward the 
periphery; accompanied by a ' reduction 
of independence of decision or of local 
autonomy in subordinate groups and per- 
sons. Concentration of inhabitants, or 
of actlTities and land use, at centers of 
community areas or structures. ^ T.n.E. 

In rural sociology it involves either the 
concentration of the equipment or person- 
nel of an institution at a central point in 
space with the abolition or subordination 
of minor units, as in the central or con- 
solidated rural school, or it may consist 
of centralization of authority, as in the 
taking over of functions of the township 
by the county and those of the county by 
the state. This tendency exists in all 
large organizations where strong control 
is important for success. n.s. 

centralization, urban. Cf. urban centrali- 
zation. 

centrism, ego-. The tendency of an indi- 
vidual to judge everything in relation to 
himself. rxc. 

centrism, group. The tendency of a group 
of individuals to consider all human ex- 
perience in relation to their own group, 
generally considering their own group su- 
perior to all others. r.F.c. 

centrogram. Cf. centrography. c.f.s. 

centrography, A body of statistical tech- 
niques used in the analysis of geographi- 
cal distributions. These techniques are 
specifically concerned with centers of 
population, median centers, median 
points, and related procedures. The terms 
centrography and centrogram are applied 
interchangeably and were first used by 
the Mendelew Centrographical Laboratory 
in Leningrad, U.S.S.R. C.F.S. 

cephalic index. Of. index, cephalic. 

ceremonial. Having the quality of cere- 
mony; the term may apply to minor acts 
or conventions such as a hand shake or 
greeting, for which the noun ceremony 
would seldom be used; when occasionally 
used as a noun, it is the equivalent of 
ceremony (q.v.). t,X).e. 


ceremonial license. Socially^;^^^ 
sexual license on ceremonial occasions, 
e.g., at corroborees (q.v.),, agricultural 
fertility rites, or initiation , ceremonies. 
Of. ritual union. g.p.m. 

ceremony. A series of acts organized in 
a recognized pattern, having as definite 
purpose the group^s recognition and sig- 
nalization of some special event, person, 
or value, and the reinforcement of its 
meanings and sentiments for the group. 
Participants may go through the motions 
without realization of this original pur- 
pose, or may get from the experience dif- 
ferent meanings from that recognized in 
the cultural heritage or advertised for the 
occasion. Cf. rite; ritual; etiquette, t.d.k. 

chain gang. Cl gang, chain. 

chance. The mode of occurence of phe- 
nomena uncontrolled by human capacity 
or purpose. Cf. luck; aleatory element. 

chancery procedure. Formerly the pro- 
cedure in Chancery Courts where the 
King^s representative (the chancellor) 
presided in cases in which were involved 
certain persons, usually women or chil- 
dren, who were unable under existing 
laws to protect themselves. Today sudi 
procedure has been adopted by the juven- 
ile court in assuming the guardianship of 
the delinquent child and a protective in- 
terest in his welfare. m.a.e. 

change. Change involves motion, modifi- 
cation, becoming, not merely a difference 
through time, in the object to which this 
is applied. A change is said to have taken 
place when an object or member of a 
system of moving things has been posi- 
tionally shifted in such a way that the 
structural arrangement of the system is 
different. A causal relationship exists be- 
tween two objects or entities when a 
change in the one has resulted in a change 
in the other. Cf. causation. s.j. 

change, catastrophic. The violent, sud- 
den upheaval or change in the social scene 
quickly followed by conditions of imbal- 
ance, instability and disorganization, gen- 
erally described as disaster* Catastro- 
phies may be sub-socially or socially de- 
termined. Sub-social types are either 
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physical-social, those arising ' wholly out- 
side the social order, such as earthquakes, 
floods, cyclones, tornadoes; or bio-social, 
such as pestilences or epidemics, plagues 
or invasions : of pests, and perhaps fam- 
ines; arising wholly within the social 
sphere are wars, revolutions and economic 
crises. Catastrophi.es ■ may create a tem- 
porary interference ■ with social equilib- 
rium, or on the other hand, , make for vital 
and enduring changes of the. social order. 
As against the great, immediate destruc- 
tion of life and property as, in the. long 
run, not wholly unmked evils; often un- 
expected socially advantageous changes 
have resulted or the period of cultural lag 
shortened. With the growth of science 
and technology and improved social con- 
trol, *man has set up increasingly ade- 
quate cultural protective and preventive 
devices in the physical-sdcial and blo- 
social fields of disaster. In the control 
of major socially determined catastrophies, 
such as wars and revolutions, social tech- 
nology has made relatively little advance, 
owing to the complexity of the factors 
involved. sj. 

change, evolutionary. Cf. evolutionary 
change. 

ciiange,, /genetic; ,Cf. genetic change. 

change, population. Cf. population change. 

..ehatige,,..' revolutionary. ,, Cf, / revolutionary 
change. 

change, .social. ■, Cf. ■ social ' change. 

change, technological. Cf. technological 
change. 

change, telic. Any purposive or planned 
alteration of group structure, relations or 
functions; change directed toward some 
end or ideal. n.c.s. 

change of life. The common term for the 
dtmaeteric, the gradusdl passing of the re- 
productive function. It is also used as a 
synonym for the menopause, which is In- 
ddeital to the climacteric. e.r.g. 

changcfi, cultural. Cf. cultural changes. 

diaraeter* A quality, trait ’ or sum of 
traits, attributes or ^arscteristics which 


serve to indicate the essential nature of 
a person or a thing. As a moral quality, 
the sum and organization of traits, atti-' 
tudes, and habits oriented with reference 
to an; objective standard of conduct. The 
life-organization of a person; the motives, 
attitudes, habits, sentiments, ideals, and 
values that condition or determine the 
course of action in a situation requiring 
choices of conduct,. 'The character' of a' 
person ranges from exemplary conduct or 
standard of conduct, deserving imitation, 
to misconduct and socially tabooed forms 
of behavior or plane of living. As a 
mark of distinction, the attributes and 
qualities of a person which serve to in- 
dicate his essential intrinsic nature; the 
sum of traits conferring distinctiveness 
and uniqueness; the peculiarities, the ex- 
emplary or notable traits. The degree of 
subjective organization of traits, whether 
strong or weak. m.h.n; 

Personality (q.v.) viewed from the 
standpoint of the predictability of its re- 
actions, and thus of its capacity to be 
fitted into the behavioral requirements of 
the social groups to which the individual 
is related. h.h. 

A trait considered as separately herit- 
able or traceable in the process of bio- 
logical inteirmixture. Cf. trait. T.n.E. 

character, acquired. That attribute of an 
object (especially a person) which has 
been derived or developed from some 
source other than itself. A trait brought 
from or by contact with the environment, 
either physical or social. Cf. character- 
istic, acquired. 

character, individual. Cf, personality. 

character training. The process of devel- 
oping personal habits, attitudes, moral 
values, ideals, and behavior patterns 
through instruction, guidance, precept 
and example, and by providing experi- 
ences in situations in which moral deci- 
sions are made. m.h.n. 

characteristic. That trait, property, or 
attribute of an individual, group, or cul- 
ture .which distinguishes It from otbrnrs. 

j.e.E. 

eharaeteristle, acquired. A trait, ^quality 
Qt property of an individual, group ■ or 
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type added after the process of fertilisa* 
tion has occurred either: before or ■ after 
birth* This term is almost inseparably 
connected with the theories of Jean La* 
marck (1744-1829) and' August Weismann 
(1834-1912), Lamarck taught that char- 
acteristics acquired during the lifetime of 
an individual may be transmitted through 
heredity to the succeeding generation. He 
thought that such a characteristic as the 
webbed feet of birds was acquired because 
of the stretching of their toes in attempts 
to swim and the long neck of the giraffe 
in response to its use in reaching more 
food, and that such characteristics were 
transmitted by heredity to the next gen- 
eration, Weismann challenged Lamarck^s 
theory by showing that germ cells are 
separate from somatic cells and are there- 
fore unaffected by any characteristic ac- 
quired after fertilizatiom o.w* 

characterization. The process of taking 
on distinctive traits, either through her- 
edity or environment, or a combination 
of the two. Specifically, the process 
whereby an isolated and sepegated hu- 
man group achieves racial differentiation. 

characterization, area of. CSf. area of 
characterization, 

charisma. A spiritual gift. This term, 
long used in theological literature and in 
church history, was introduced into so- 
ciological theory by Max Weber to desig- 
nate extraordinary merit, grace, genius, 
or power in a personality. Such uncom- 
mon qualification is the basis of the in- 
fluence exerted by those individuals who 
come to be regarded as exemplary super- 
human and divinely conditioned and hence 
are accepted as leaders in the capacity of 
iralers, party chiefs, prophets, founders 
of religion, etc. Ultimately charisma is 
at the root of all mass movements by vir- 
tue of the attraction exerted by creative 
personalities. Their authority or domina- 
tion is based on the direct personal al- 
legiance of their followers as contrasted 
with traditional or legal control where 
the personal element has been superseded 
by the institutional. Particular problems 
in the distribution of power arise at the 
aging or death of the leader when routini- 
zation has set in and provision has to be 
made for the institutionalization and per- 


petuation of the movement and apparatus 
crystallized around the charismatic per- 
sonality. .'Historically the divine right of 
kings and cult of genius and the 
prinmp constitute, diverse recognitions of 
the unequal' distribution of charisma. 'E.r, 

eharismatk au.thority. ' Persona! ascend- 
ency based on presumed capacity for pre- 
ternatural experience. kh.f. 

charity. Charity has two aspects in com- 
mon usage; (1) An attitude, or quality of 
feeling, toward those who are suffering 
from misfortunes. (2) The method of 
dealing with the unfortunate. Both have 
been closely related historically to reli- 
gion (see 1st Cor., XIII). Toward the 
end of the last century there came into 
the concept of charity an emphasis on 
the rights of the individual. The Charity 
Organization Movement, originating in 
London was based on this newer concept, 
out of which has developed much of mod- 
ern social work. Charity is frequently ap- 
plied to a single deed; philanthropy helps 
the individual because of his membership 
in the group or race, or refers to activity 
providing for large numbers. Charity, 
as applied to an organization, has come 
to mean a more definite program and a 
greater interest in specific individual prob- 
lems than would be indicated by philan- 
thropic association. Benevolence is a term 
less limited than charity, while philan- 
thropy usually applies to wide schemes 
of human welfare. Cf. benevolence, w.r. 

charity girl. A term coined during World 
War I to denote girls who had sex inter- 
course with soldiers without asking for 
pay (as opposed to the regular prostitutes 
who were driven from the vicinity of 
army camps.) r,e.b. 

chanty organization society. A social 
work organization privately supported, 
originally intended to cordinate the vari- 
ous philanthropic activities of a com- 
munity; an . organization carrying a soctm! 
case work program and frequently other 
social and health activities. w.r, 

cheek-interviewer. One who re-interviews 
informants to dieck upon work bf initial 
interviewer. M.pt. 
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checks, positive. , Cf^ pesitiTe^'^^^ 

checks, preveative. Cf. preventive checks. 

chief. The leader or ■ head of a tribe, 
clan or other social gronp, especially , when 
Ms position and' authority are institu- 
tionalized. 

cMId. A young person variously defined 
as to age in dtS'erent states. In , general, 
Child Welfare Services ' handle ■' children 
only up to IB. In' Hew York State the 
Juvenile Court has "three ages for children 
—16 for delinquency, 17 for truancy, and 
21 for crippled, children'. The Aid to De- 
pendent Children Section of the Social 
Security Act was amended in 1939 to in- 
clude children up to 18 years of age who 
are attending school. w.p, 

child, abandoned. A child (q.v.) who is aban- 
doned or deserted in any place by both 
parents or by the parent having its cus- 
tody, or by any other person or persons 
lav^uily charged with its care or cus- 
tody and left (a) in destitute circum- 
stances or (b) without proper food, shel- 
ter, or clothing, or (c) without being vis- 
ited or having payments made toward its 
support, for a period of at least one year, 
by its parents, guardian or other lawful 
custodian without good reason, w.p. 

child, neglected. A child (q.v.) who is 
not receiving from its parents or guardian 
such care, education, and upbringing as is 
in conformity to the expectation of so- 
ciety for the class to which it belongs. 
The concept is variously defined legally 
in the different states of the U. S. The 
tendency of recent years has been to 
make it more severe and comprehensive. 

child care. Cf. welfare, child. 

child guidance. The process by which 
persons trained in mental hygiene work 
with children who show behavior difilcul- 
ties which call for a knowledge of social 
work, psychology, psychiatry, pediatrics 
or education. w.p, 

child guidanee cMnics. Clinics first estab- 
lished by Dr. William Healy, in connee- 
tlon with the Juvenile court In Chicago 
In 1909 to diagnose ^e nature and the 


causes of delinquency in the individual, 
and ■ to', prescribe a remedial program on 
the basis of the accumulated information. 
The emphasis was at first upon the physi-: 
cal and psychological analysis, but in re- 
cent years environmental . factors have 
been given more recognition. Aside from 
the original clinic in Chicago the most 
famous clinic is that established by Dr. 
Healy in Boston in 1917 under the Judge 
Baker Foundation. Approximately 100,000 
cases annually are handled by such clinics. 

j.w.m'c. 

child labor. Cf. labor, child. 

child welfare. Cf. welfare, child. 

childrens court. Cf. court, juvenile. 

chivalry. The knightly class of feudal 
times; also, the ideals of honor, the usages 
and manners of knights. In modem times 
the term has come to mean courtesy 
toward women and the weak and helpless. 
In mediaeval English law chivalry meant 
the tenure of land by knights^ service in 
war, rendered to an overlord or to the 
king. Chivalry had an important influ- 
ence in softening manners in the rude cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages; first the man- 
ners of knights and ladies in the castles 
and later those of the middle class burgh- 
ers and their wives. w.g. 

choice. Conscious selection of an alterna- 
tive act or object; used without implying 
any theory of free will, determinism, etc. 
In personal choice the person feels that 
his selection is not imposed upon him 
from without by persons alien to his in- 
terests. Social choice is better called de- 
liberate social selection, in which a group 
after discussion and development of con- 
sensus selects its own members, policy, 
or course of action. Cf. will; free-will 
theory; social selection. 

choice, multiple. A method of (1) exam- 
ining students and (2) conducting re- 
search into attitudes and opinions, wherein 
the student or investigatee is required to 
select the correct answer from a list of 
three or more proposed or possible an- 
swers. 

Christian ethics. Cf. ethics, Christlaii. 
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diristlattity. The religion, of the father- 
hood of God and brotherhood ■ of man as 
taught by Jesus, It is signiticant to- , so- 
ciology, not only as historically increas- 
ing the public understanding and practices 
of organic social union, but ' also, , in this 
development, as spreading the democratic 
recognition of the personal possibilities, 
intrinsfe worth and social rights of the 
common man. Considered as an ideal 
way of living, Christianity may :be re- 
garded as thorough democracy, defined 
as voluntary, intelligent and happy team 
work for the common welfare maintained 
by universal good will. In pursuit of this 
ideal Christianity has developed a vast 
complex of institutions: churches, mis- 
sions, schools, etc., and has exerted a posi- 
tive influence on behalf of many social 
reforms. cj.b, 

dn^oiaosoine. One of the definite bodies 
into which the chromatin of a cell nucleus 
divides during mitotic cell division. Chrom- 
osomes usually exist in pairs, are of char- 
acteristic size and shape for each species, 
and are visible during cell division. The 
human body cells each contain 24 pairs. 
The mature germ cells (gametes) nor- 
mally contain only one from each pair 
of chromosomes, f.h.h. 

churcli. (1) An outward organization of 
an association, or associations, of believ- 
ers in a common, dogmatically set, reli- 
gious ideal. (2) A building in which 
Christ is worshipped and Christianity 
taught, notably Protestant, the Roman 
Catholic being called also Cathedral and 
Chapel. (3) An institution which, through 
symbolic acts and/or ethical prescriptions, 
purposes to keep its members constantly 
aware of the necessity of religion and il3 
promise — the Christian church specifi- 
cally of redemption through grace and 
salvation; which also administers the re- 
ligious life of the community and dis- 
tributes means of healing and comfort. 

church, community* One of the several 
types of Protestant churches which are 
solely responsible for religious ministry 
to a given community. i:.des.B. 

church, institutional. A Protestant church 

which features social services to its mem- 


bers and the people of the neighborhood, 
to such an extent as to become essentially 
a non-sectarian community center. . In the 
United States such a church . Is ordinarily 
located in , a rapidly changing neighbor- 
hood, characterized by the fact that' Its 
origmal members have moved to the su- 
burbs, giving place to a low income immi- ' 
grant population. The old" membership 
continue their support and occasionally 
attend' regular services, but the activities 
of the church tend to become more social, 
cultural,, and' recreational, and to operate 
primarily f or tbe benefit of the new popu- 
lation. J.W.M'C. 

church attendance. The average num- 
ber, age, sex, residence and occupational 
distribution of the persons attending the 
chief public services of worship and 
preaching in one or more church parishes, 
recorded and analyzed in order either to 
ascertain the strength and adaptation to 
its constituency of the religious ministry 
under examination, or to form a basis of 
comparison among individual churches or 
an array of churches, 

church social. A friendly gathering ar- 
ranged by a religious unit for its mem- 
bers and attendants and their friends, 
usually for the purpose of combining 
pleasurable contacts with the promotioii 
of institutional unity, and frequently also 
to secure money or other contributions for 
some religious cause. 

cicatrization. Scarification (q.v.). 

eicisbe^m. The practice whereby a mar- 
ried woman is permitted to have a rec- 
ognized lover or lovers. Cf. concubinage; 
polygamy. g.p.m. 

cihat. Turkish spelling of Jihad (q.v.). 

circular reaction. Cf, reaction, circular, 

circulation, class. Cf. class circulation, 

circalation, social. Cf. social circulation, 

circulation of 4!ites. Cf. Ilttes, circula- 
tion of. 

circutneislon. A genital mutilatlcoi con-, 
sisting in the excision of the prepuce or 
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foreskin In males, '.and, by^ 'extension, of 
the labia minora in females. Cf, clitori- 
dectoray; snMneision; snpercision. g.p,m. 

circimiveiitloii. The act , of avoiding an 
issue or situation' ■ for the , purpose of 
reaching another, and possibly contrary, 
objective. ■ n.a. ■ 

cities, ancient. Urban communities of the 
early civilizations of Babylonia, Egypt, 
Greece, etc. e.e.m., 

city. A more or less permanently settled 
general population (adults and children 
of both sexes) living in a relatively com- 
pact area wherein are carried on the cus- 
tomary social or family life, political or- 
ganization as a rule, and economic activi- 
ties or occupations, (legal) A community 
with classiiication and status of city as 
granted by charter issued by state author- 
ity* E.E.M, 

city, garden. Cf. garden city. 

city, industrial. An urban community of 
city proportions in which industry and 
production are the predominant occupa- 
tional activities of the inhabitants. e.e.m. 

city planning. Cf. planning, city. 

city of refuge. A specially designated 
city, particularly among the ancient He- 
brews, recognized by the mores during the 
transitional period between private ven- 
geance and state punishment of criminals, 
wherein an individual guilty of an unin- 
tentional injury to another might find 
sanctuary from the pursuing avenger. 
Once safely within the walls of the city 
of refuge the accused individual passed 
out of the conventionally approved power 
of the injured party and came under the 
jurisdiction of the authorized represen- 
tatives of society. Cf. sanctuary, 

civic center. A <|uarter in a town where 
the principal public buildings such as the 
town hall, library, and auditorium are 
grouped according to a pre-arranged plan, 
Cf. community center. s,s. 

civil IUbwII^ Cl liberties, civil. 

civil rights, Cf , rights, civil. ' 


civil service. ■ A- system providing for and 
regulating the impartial selection by ex- 
amination or with regard to fitness, ability 
and experience, the tenure, advancement, 
compensation and conditions of employ- 
ment of governmental employees; an 
agency of the government to administer 
civil services usually presided over by 
commissioners. In the United States the 
civil service systems were established dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth cm^ 
tury in order to overcome the evil eifects 
of the spoils system, to give government 
employees the security of a career and to 
supply the government with properly 
trained and experienced workers and to 
meet the growing need for technically 
trained personnel. f.w.k. 

In a more general sense, the term may 
be used to distinguish non-military from 
military activities under government. 

civilization. Cultural development. The 
distinctly human attributes and attain- 
ments of a particular society. In ordi- 
nary usage, the term implies a fairly high 
stage on the culture evolutionary scale. 
Reference is made to "civilized peoples’^ 
in contrast to "uncivilized^* or "non-civil- 
ized peoples/* More accurate usage would 
refer to more highly and less highly 
civilized peoples, the determinative char- 
acteristics being intellectual, aesthetic, 
tedmological, and spiritual attainments. 

civilization, dynamic. Society at the up- 
per cultural level which is characterized 
by constant change or cultural alteration. 

NX.S. 

civilization, ideal. A condition of human 
society conforming to any ideal pattern, 

dvIBzatioit, static. Society at the upper 
cultural level in proximate equilibrium; 
one not subject to significant cultural 
change. n.l.s. 

clan. A unilinear and usually exogamous 
kin-group, especially in former American 
usage, one characterized by matrilineal 
descent. Often used synonymously with 
"sib** (q.v,), but preferably reserved for 
a localized sib, i.e., for the group con- 
sisting of the adult members of a sib who 
reside together and of the spouses and 
cMdren ^ these members.' €f . decent; 
exogamy;<gens; se^t. - 


cland^tin© mamage 


■class script 


elaiiiestiae marriage. Cf . mamage, clan-' 
destine. 

class. A totality of persons liaving one or 
more common cliaracteristics; a homo- 
geneous unit within a population; one 
category in a series by which persons 
may be classified. Class may or may not 
signify the existence of a hierarchical 
scale of social power. There are age, 
nativity, occupational, industrial, social, 
ideo-politico-economic, and income classes* 
However, races and nationalities, which 
may also divide the population, are not 
properly referred to as classes. Glass 
legislation (tariffs, soldiers^ bonuses, AAA 
allotments) is a revealing and proper 
use of class, denoting category but not 
rank. Cf. caste; class struggle; social 
class. W.C.H. 


social climbers (q.v.), to desert their own 
cliques and be, admitted' into socially 
higher groups. ' This form of '' class con- 
sciousness is ' characterised by the' open 
aping and envying of the higher social 
classes. A'spirational social class con- 
sciousness is as old as social 'stratification. 
(3) The spirit of group loyalty ■ in ■ the 
rivalry, scorn, and' conflict between capi- 
talists and workers^ according to the 
Marxian formula of politico-economic 
struggle for power. In such a conflict 
man's loyalty is to Ms class; theoretically 
men rise or fall together as capitalists or 
workers. This form of social conflict re- 
ceived its specific character in the nine- 
teenth century, and in the Soviet Union 
it ended in final victory for the workers' 
organizations. In fascist Germany and 
Italy the class struggle was suppressed 
by the State. w.c.h. 


class, leisure. Cf. leisure class. 

class, marriage. Cf. marriage class. 

class, middle. Cf. middle class. 

class, social. Cf. social class. 

class, working. Cf. working class. 

class circulation. (1) Movement of indi- 
viduals from one social class to another; 
vertical social mobility. (2) Circulation 
of elites. a.m'cl. 

class conflict. Cf. conflict, class. 

class consciousness. (1) An awareness 
of one's class position. Fundamentally, 
an awareness of the difference existing 
between one's class position and that of 
some other individual or individuals. This 
awareness is also generally accompanied 
by certain attitudes towards those occu- 
pying other class positions. These atti- 
tudes may be a feeling of superiority or 
inferiority towards those who occupy re- 
spectively a lower or higher rank; or a 
feeling of opposition or hostility where a 
situation of class conflict exists; or merely 
a feeling of aloofness or strangeness be- 
cause of the difference in folkways, mores 
and ideologies of the different classes. 
(2) The attitude of shame because of, and 
disloyalty to, one's own social class (q.v.) 
and the desire, especially on the part of 


class differences. Distinguished and dif- 
ferentiating characteristics of the several 
social, economic, and occupational strata, 
especially those pertaining to their asso- 
ciative behavior, manners, morals, canons 
of exclusiveness and respectability, stand- 
ards of consumption, interests, and atti- 
tudes. W.C.H. 

class interest. Cf. interest, class. 

class interval. The width between the 
upper and lower limits of a class into 
which quantitative data are grouped. Used 
synonymously with class, step-interval, 
class size, group interval. M.pt 

class-interval script.' The class-interval 
script, or pre-subscript, s^, is used in di- 
mensional Sociology to denote the statis- 
tical class-intervals, or grouped units, of 
a quantitative variable. s.c.n. 

class mind. The ideologies, attitudes, be- 
liefs and standards which characterize 
the members of a given social class. 

class morality. Cf, morality, class. 

class prejudice. Cf. prejudice, class. 

class script. The class script or post- 
subscript, H is used in dimensional so- 
ciology to denote the number and kind of 
logical classes. s.c.». 


class structure 


closed sliop 


class stractee. ' : Tlie vMerarcMcal organi- 
nation of mdMdua! behavior ■■ responses ' to 
key stimuli of ' rank, title or privilege; ac- 
companying gradations of superiority and 
Inferiority response patterns above or be- 
low equalitarian patterns ' of response; 
with such responses part of a semi-rigid 
framework of prestige and social esteem, 

p,s.c. 

class struggle, Cf. struggle, class. 

class ttiongM, Cf. tbonght, class. 

classical. Based upon the accurate sub- 
division of data into classes or categories, 
and to that extent systematic and scien- 
tific, 

classical penal theory. The theory ad- 
vanced by eighteenth century jurists and 
philosophers, notably Beccaria (Italian), 
Bentham (English), and Feuerbach (Ger- 
man) holding that punishments for crimes 
should be meted in an exact fashion ac- 
cording to the degree of seriousness of 
the offense. This theory was widely in- 
corporated in penal laws and still operates 
in Europe and America in the majority of 
the provisions for convicting and sentenc- 
ing criminals adjudged guilty. m.a.e, 

classical school of penology. Cf. classi- 
cal penal theory. 

classification. The act of sorting items 
or types of a series in some orderly ar- 
rangement to one another. The process 
normally calls for a systematic descrip- 
tion of the items in the series by uniform 
standards and in uniform terminology in 
so far as this is possible due to likeness. 
Another quality in classification is the 
identification of differences, A correct 
classification must always be based upon 
some logical and recognized principle of 
likeness or difference. n.a. 

classification of prisoners. The process 
through which the social background of 
the offender is studied and his individual 
aptitudes and needs are examined and 
appraised so that the treatment he may 
receive can be based on factual data and 
related to his special requirements, n.s.h. 

classilicatory system. A kinship system 
(q.v.) in which the terms of relationship 
are normally applied to more than one 


categop^ of relatives, each. Today It is 
recognized' that most kinship systems are 
of this type, and the word ^‘classiflcatory*^ 
is usually reserved .for .particular'' terms 
that are applied to relatives of dli^erent 
categories, e.g,, ^‘uncle"' or ''cousin'^ in 
English. G.F.M. 

claustrophobia. A inorbid fear or dread 
of being shut in or enclosed; opposite of 
agoraphobia. w.e.g. 

clear and present danger. A 'phrase 
adopted by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
World War I, by which to measure the 
degree of probability of unlawful acts 
flowing from speech or publication; and 
used to uphold the constitutionality of 
war-time statutes penalizing certain ut- 
terances, despite the apparent prohibition 
of the First Amendment. 

clearance, slum. Cf. slum clearance. 

clemency. A blanket term used to cover 
all types of reduction of sentence of a 
prisoner exercised by the authority hav- 
ing the pardoning power: absolute pardon, 
conditional pardon, and commutation of 
sentence. 

climate. General or average meteorologi- 
cal conditions of an area, manifest in tem- 
perature, moisture, sunshine and air move- 
ment. Figuratively, as in ^‘social climate’^, 
to indicate the general character of pub- 
lic attitudes, especially the relatively per- 
manent attitudes registered in mores and 
law, F.H.H. 

clinic. A division of a dispensary in 
which a specified group of related diseases 
are treated; e.g., dental, neurological, 
ophalmological, cardiac clinics. (The terms 
dispensary and clinic are often used in- 
terchangeably and without distinction.) 

E.E.M. 

clinic, behavior. Cf. behavior clinic. 

clinical sociology. Cf. sociology, clinical. 

clique, social. Cf. social clique. 

clitoridectomy. A genital mutilation of 
the female consisting in the excision of 
the clitoris. Cf. circumcision. 

close custody. Cf. custody, close. 

closed shop. Cf. shop, closed. 
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eiosei s3*^stem». Group® of iimited meia- 
bership and to which additions are re- 
ceived only as determined from within; 
labor unions, professional societies or so- 
cial sets may be of the type, A charac- 
teristic of such is their resistance to new 
thought or any influence from without 
that might threaten the thought pattern 
or practices within. Also applied to or- 
ganized bodies of thought or doctrine. n.a. 

dub. A form of voluntary association, in 
which the members are organized around 
certain specific common objectives. Such 
objectives are often recreational or cul- 
tural in character, but may involve also 
religious, political, sodal, or economic 
purposes. Clubs are usually self-governed 
and determine thdr own membership by 
election. Generally the term is used for 
organizations in which a social bond or a 
desire for sociability exists between the 
members as well as the formal agreement 
on the common purpose. gx.c. 

co-adaptaMon. Hie process of bringing 
the activities of the members of a group 
to unity of objective aim. Ihis process 
is also called by some sociologists *%odal 
adaptation”, or '%ociaI coordination.” As 
it is the process which makes ^up action 
or group bdmvior possible, this is a very 
important concept in sociological theory. 
In^viduals in order to form a function- 
ing group of any sort, and especially to 
carry on a common life, have to co-a^pt 
or coordinate their activities so that they 
work toward a common objective aim. As 
a human social group has unity only 
through this mutual adjustment of the 
activities of its members, this coordination 
or co-adaptation makes the group and its 
life. In a football team, for example, 
the coordinated activiti^ of the members 
of the team make the behavior of the 
team. This is true of all human groups. 
If the form of co-adaption, or coordination, 
is to change there must be in human 
groups exchange of ideas or sentiments, 
at least mental stimulation and response, 
until a new form of adjustment is reached. 
Thus the conscious life of all human 
groups centers about this process of social 
adaptation or coordination, just as the 
conscious life of the individual centers 
about the process of individual adapta- 
tion, The social process within the group 


consists largely of various forms of com- 
munication which bring about the adjust- 
ment of individuals to one another so that 
the group can act as a unit. Cf. group 
behavior. It should be pointed out that 
social adaptation , or coordination ' has 
many ' degrees. Not all social adaptation 
is cooperative, at' least not In the popular 
sense. Toleration, for example, Is a form 
of social adaptation, but is not usually 
regarded as cooperation. Modihed hostil- 
ity, or regulated conflict, may also be 
considered a form of social adaptation, 
though hardly cooperative. Coordination 
or co-adaptation between the members of 
a group is therefore a wider concept than 
cooperation. Social cooperation is to be 
regarded from the standpoint of group 
stability and efficiency, as simply the high- 
est and most harmonious form of co- 
adaptation or coordination. C.A.E. 

coalition. A combination of persons or 
groups into a body or integrated group. 
Frequently used for relatively temporary 
governmental and military combinations 
for the purpose of concerted action in 
crisis. M.S. 

code. A socially recognized and enforced 
body of preiwjriptions and prohibitions. 

— A systematic arrangement of 
formixlated mores (e.g., Manu, Mosaic, Ly- 
curgus) or of legislation dealing with 
some sxiecial aspect of law such as civil 
or criminal procedure, criminal law, ad- 
ministration, city government, children, 
labor; (w£>ra/)~- a systematic arrangement 
of mores or moral precepts, formulated 
for greater effectiveness in social control; 
{ethical, professional) --a systematic ar- 
rangement of principles, standards and 
rules set up by and for a professional or 
quasi-professional group for the control 
and guidance of "ethical” conduct of and 
among its membership. t.d.e. 

code, moraL Those rules or principles 
of morality that are commonly understood 
and generally accepted by the members of 
a given social group, and subject to soda! 
sanctions of varying degrees of severity. 

F.H.H. 

code, sodal Cf. sodal coda. 

codification. A P'roeees (or its'compledon) 
by which mmres, rules, or statutes pre- 
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viousljT in effect but without system .or 
coKsistency are classMed, arranged in 
some logical order, reconciled and perhaps 
filled in symmetrically where gaps appear. 
The net product is a code (q.Y.). 

coding* Assignment of class symbols to 
the vartons categories or combinations of 
categories of qualitative variables pre- 
paratory to , tabulation, , Codes may’ be 
numbers, letters, words, or other symbols. 

M.Pt. 

coemptio. A fom of marriage in use in 
ancient Eome, in which the services of 
priests were not employed. The essen- 
tial rite consisted in a symbolical sale of 
the woman to her betrothed. A coin of 
small value was used and the “sale” was 
purely symbolic of the fact that by this 
rite the wife was brought under the wantts 
(hand) or power of the husband. w.o. 

coerce. To force another person against 
his will to move or act in a way desired. 

T.D.E. 

coercion. The process of forcing, often 
by the use of fear, a person to move or 
act contrary to his free choice. That 
method of exploitation (q.v.) or domina- 
tion (q.v.) in which the purposes of the 
exploiter or dominator are imposed on 
the exploited or dominated in conflict with 
their own long-run purposes, by means 
of direct physical force or psychologically, 
by means of intimidation, threats, or 
torture, A psychologically coerced action 
is always undertaken (or a psychologically 
coerced state accepted) in order to escape 
some alternative penalty believed by the 
coerced to be worse. Eewards, payments, 
and bribes induce but do not coerce. Cf. 
fraud; freedom. h.h. 

coercion, non-violent. The exercise of 
moral compulsion by an individual or 
group by refusal to cooperate, always 
without the use of physical violence. 
(More common term, non-violent resis- 
tance. Civil disobedience is the term used 
when resistance is against a civil author- 
ity.) A.E.W. 

'i^gnate^ A consanguine relative in- the 
matrilineal (q.v.) or female line. g.p.m. 


cohabitation. ^The living together of .bus--' 
band and -wife,, .Sexual intercounse .is 
usually presum.ed, , but in law this; Is ' not; 
necessary for the husband and wife status.. 

E.R.G. 

cohort, {demographic usage.) A group of 
persons stairting life ^ together. Thus, hypo- 
thetical cohorts are established ' In the 
conatruction of life tables and in the com- 
putation of other indices in which the 
principles of the life table-. are followed. 
Cf, life table; reproduction, gross rate of; 
reproduction, net rate of. c.v.k. 

<^ition. Cf. coitus. 

coitus. Entry of the penis in the vagina. 
While movements and ejaculation are the 
usual consequence, they are not essential 
to the deflnition, nxh. 

coitus interruptus. Coitus followed by 
withdmwal of the penis usually just be- 
fore ejaculation, which commonly takes 
place outside the vagina. Widely used as 
a birth-control measure before the inven- 
tion of modem mechanical and chemical 
methods. A very old method, it is still 
widely used by the less well informed. 
Statistics show coitus interruptus to be 
one of the three most common methods 
of birth control used prior to clinical in- 
struction. Medical opinions differ on its 
reliability and physical effects. Though it 
has been known to cause nervous ailments, 
these have frequently been exaggerated 
by modem writers on birth control (q.v.) . 

N'.E.H. 

coitus reservatus. Coitus without ejacu- 
lation, Movements and contact may en- 
dure much longer than in ordinary coitus. 
Sometimes classified as a non-mechanical 
birth-control method. Perhaps most ex- 
tensively practiced in the Oneida Com- 
munity (New York State). n.e.h. 

collecting economy. A mode of life based 
primarily upon the gathering of wild plant 
foods, as contrasted with a hunting, fish- 
ing, pastoral, or agricultural economy. 

G.F.M. 

collection culture. The lowest stage of 
human culture, upon which men carry on 
their self-maintenance activities with no 
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tools, implements, or artifacts of any kind. 
For their livelihood they depended upon 
the supplies furnished them by nature, on 
essentially the same basis ' as the sub^ 
human species. The invention or discovery 
of basic implements and weapons marks 
the transition to hunting culture. Of. col- 
lecting economy. 

collective. As an adjective, the word is 
opposed to individual; it is approximately 
identical with groupal, organizational, 
and communal. It refers to the structure 
or action of any collectivity composed of 
two or more individuals. As a noun, it 
means, in general, any such unit. Ac- 
cording to a more restricted usage, a col- 
lective is an undertaking or service owned 
by a group or association as such, not 
by individual persons. Collectives in this 
sense include not only publicly owned en- 
terprises, but a great variety of volun- 
tary collectives ranging in size from fam- 
ilies or clubs owning their capital equip- 
ment to large mutual companies and re- 
ligious bodies. Usage of the term collec- 
tive is so diverse that specific definition 
for the purpose in hand is essential. Cf, 
cooperative, s.e. 

collective actioii. Goal-direteed mutual 
and simultaneous effort of persons or 
groups of persons to change the state of 
a subject or object, temporarily or per- 
manently, 

collective bargaining. The right and proc- 
ess of negotiation between an employer, 
or a group or association of employers, 
and representatives of workers organized 
in a Union. The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act established this right in the 
United States by providing that "em- 
ployees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing.” (73rd 
Congress, Public No. 67, H. R, 6755, ap- 
proved June 16, 1933, Section 7 (a).) The 
right was further defined as follows in 
the act creating a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board: "Employees shall have the 
right to self-organization, to form, join, 
or assist labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and to engage in con- 
certed activities, for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or 


protection.” (74th Congress, Public No. 
198, S, 1968, approved July ' 6,' 1935, Sec- 
tion 7.) . The ■ National Labor ' Relations 
Act established the National' Labor Rela- 
tions Board. "Collective bargaining” dif- 
fers from employees* representation, or so- 
called company unions, in that it is self- 
organization by workers, usually includ- 
ing workers in more than one establish- 
ment, while employees* representation is 
limited to one company. The phrase "col- 
lective bargaining** was first used by Bea- 
trice Webb in her writings on trade unions 
in England. m.vk. 

collective behavior. Cf. behavior, collec- 
tive. 

collective egoism. A belief in the superi- 
ority of interests which associates have 
in common, manifest in either an ex- 
clusive preference for what concerns their 
welfare or in a patronizing attitude to- 
ward outsiders. b.m. 

collective egotism. Self-centered satis- 
faction with the character and achieve- 
ments of one*s own group, analogous to 
the feelings of an egotistical individual 
with respect to himself. An easy variant 
of patriotism (q.v.), sanctioned and even 
commended in many societies. For ex- 
ample, the social conventions of the 
United States do not permit a citizen to 
say, "I am the finest individual in the 
world,** but they do endorse the sentiment, 
"The American nation is the finest nation 
in the world, and I am an American.** 

collective feeling. Cf. feeling, collective. 

collective mind. Sum total of reactions, 
rational or irrational, of two or more per- 
sons confronted with a single phenom- 
enon or process of phenomena, j.h.b. 

collective opinloiu Cf. opinion, collective. 

collective product. Any achievement or 
result which is traceable to collective be- 
havior (q.v.) or joint effort of a group, at 
any level of coordination, organization or 
cooperation. Strictly speaking, this ex- 
cludes results due merely to like responses 
to like stimuli, as the kill of a pack, or a 
bank panic. Collective product implies a 
collectivity (q.v.). T.n.E. 
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collective psycliology. Cl psycMogy, col- 
lective. 

eollective representation. Cf. represen- 
tationj collective. 

eolleetiTe response. 01 response, collec- 
tive. 

coMective security. A plan for stabilizing 
Internationa! relations throngb multila- 
teral treaties gnaranteeing tbe territorial 
integrity of tbe signers . of ' the' treaties 
against aggression of other nations, by 
force of arms if necessary. In the days 
just prior to World War 11, France and 
Enssia urged England and the United 
States to participate with them in such a 
plan of collective security, but the plan 
was rejected because it infringed upon 
the traditional isolationism of the United 
States and because it was allegedly spon- 
sored by the Communist International. 

j.w.m'c. 

collective telesis. Cf. telesis. 

collective unity. The aspect of a func- 
tional group in which its behavior appears 
to be that of a unit larger than any sub- 
group or person comprised within it. t.d.e. 

collectivism. The theory or practice of 
collective enterprise, collective action, or 
collective control in any of their mani- 
fold forms. The word is commonly used 
as a general term for various “isms” ad- 
vocating a collective economy or denot- 
ing such an economy in operation. In- 
cluded are syndicalism, Fabian socialism, 
guild socialism, Marxian socialism,^ and 
soviet communism (a variety of Marxism), 
besides a home-grown variety of collec- 
tivism identifying it simply with collec- 
tive ownership, both public and voluntary. 
Contrary to some definitions collectivisms 
are not all authoritative in the sense of 
being non-representative or undemocratic 
in the basic controls. The word collec- 
tivism is often used somewhat loosely to 
designate non-ownership controls by the 
state or other collective unit, or even the 
corporate organization of business. Ob- 
viously, the term needs precise definition 
for the purpose in hand. Cf. communism; 
socialises. sjs. 


collectivity, human. A unity of interact- 
ing^ personalities in which those partici- 
pating possess awareness of more or less 
homogeneity of composition, of interests 
or^of joint action. It ranges from the 
pair to a league of nations. t.b.e. 

colonization. A form of population move- 
ment characterized speci&cally by the es- 
tablishment, by a state, of political con- 
trol over outlying territory and a definite 
movement of settlers from the home state 
to that territory. Colonization differs 
from imperial expansion in the relative 
importance of the actual permanent 
transfer of population from the dominant 
country, and in the preponderance of these 
settlers over the natives in the outlying 
area. It differs from immigration (q.v.) 
in that both the areas involved in col- 
onization are under the same political 
jurisdiction, while true immigration al- 
ways crosses a political boundary. Colon- 
ization is an ancient device, and has been 
utilized by many powers from the early 
Chinese through the classical Greeks down 
to contemporary states. In all true col- 
onization the native peoples are either so 
few in number or so inferior in culture 
as to impose no serious obstacle. While 
there may be, and usually is, an initial 
period of forcible suppression of the na- 
tive population, colonization is not essen- 
tially a warlike movement. Historically, 
practically all great colonizing powers 
have been located in the temperate zones, 
mainly the north temperate. Coloniza- 
tion itself has taken two main forms, one 
where the subject territory is located in 
the tropics, the other where it also is 
located in the temperate zones. The type 
of administration and the social and eco- 
nomic life of the two classes differ greatly. 
The tropical colony is likely to remain in 
subjection indefinitely while the manifest 
destiny of a temperate zone colony is to 
become an independent state. 

colonize. To engage in the process of 
colonization (q.v.), either as the dominant 
power or as a settler. 

colony. A minor subdivision of a state, 
settled by migrants from the homeland 
in varying proportions to the native popu- 
lation. These settlers remain subject to 
the central power, but ordinarily with an 
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mferior political statas to "tiiose. -who re- 
main at home. Cf. colonlssation. 

colony, penal. A seclnied area, generally 
a distant island outside the nation proper, 
or occasionally a remote part of the na- 
tion, where criminals are sent upon con- 
viction of crimes, usually those within 
special categories. In effect, sentence to a 
penal colony involves virtual banishment. 

■ M.A.E. 

(Historical note) The system originated 
in England as a phase of penal transpor- 
tation after the American Revolution had 
ended penal transportation to the Ameri- 
can Colonies, and England diverted the 
transportees to Australia. Since there 
were too few free colonists in Australia 
to absorb the transportees as laborers, as 
bad been possible in the American Col- 
onies, England had to place these trans- 
portees to Australia in settlements or col- 
onies. The first was established in 1787- 
1788 at Botany Bay near Sydney. Other 
countries tried these colonies — ^Russia, 
f^nce, India, Mexico, etc. A few still re- 
main — ^Prance at Cayenne, French Guiana; 
Mexico at Tres Maria Islands, Brazil; and 
the Philippines. jx.g. 

commensalism, (ecological, biologicaL) A 
form of symbiosis in which two species 
sharing the same gross habitat do not 
compete for its resources in so far as their 
demands upon it, like those of Jack Sprat 
and his wife, are different. There may 
also be no mutual aid, but merely juxta- 
position; (social-ecological) sometimes 
used to describe non-competing persons 
or groups dwelling in the same community 
area having independent roles, needs and 
interests, without conflict or mutual aid. 
Cf. symbiosis; mutual aid. t.d.e. 

contmerce. As applied to economic rela- 
tionships, the term has reference to trans- 
actions in trade or barter. The term also 
has reference to social intercourse, the 
exchange of communications, etc. n.a. 

commercial amusement Cf, amusement, 
commercial. 

commercial recreation. Cf, recreation, 
oommerciaL 

commercial rent. Cf. rent. 


eommerclal revolution. Cf. revolution, 
commercial. 

commercializatioiL The ordering of any 
institution or activity solely: or:, chiefly 
through the motive of private prohts, es- 
pecially in cases where this seems to in- 
volve the leaving out of account of other 
motives and values which might be ac- 
corded an important part in ordering the 
activity. f.n.h. 

commercialize. To set the ideals, habits 
and methods of a person, association or 
community in the forms or terms pre- 
dominately of bargaining and exchang- 
ing for profit advantage; usually as ne- 
cessitated by current commercial con- 
ditions without definite responsibility or 
concern for the general welfare of the 
other party to the transaction. The term 
refers especially to the tendency of the 
current competitive struggle for private 
profit to extend its motives into the meth- 
ods of the other social functions besides 
those of production and exchange (viz., 
sustenance, healing, publicity, education, 
religious and moral control, politics, fel- 
lowship, recreation, and art) thus dis- 
torting their functions into private profit 
seeking exchange, in place of their nor- 
mal services. 

commercialized amusement. Cf, amuse- 
ment, commercial. 

commercialized vice. Cf. vice, commer- 
cialized. 

commissar, (Russian, Komissar), A com- 
missioner or head of a department of gov- 
ernment. Used especially in the U.S.S.R. 
to designate heads of commisariats or 
the governmental departments in the sep- 
apte Republics of the Soviet Union or 
the members of the national cabinet, n.l.s. 

commitment. (1) A warrant or order by 
which a court or magistrate directs an 
administrative officer to take a person to 
some type of custodial institution, a 
prison or reformatory, a mental hospital, 
a correctional institution for juveniles, a 
training school for defectives, or some 
other type of custodial institution. It 
must be made in writing under the hand 
and seal of the magistrate, indleating Ms 
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authority, and the time and place of mak- 
ing it. In the case ' of a commitment ' to 
prison the warrant for custody is directed 
to the keeper or warden of the particular 
prison to which the person is sent, stating- 
that he has been charged on oath, /indi- 
cating the offense for' which he has been 
convicted, and the length of sentence to 
be served. In American ■ states sentences 
are either for definite periods of time, or 
indehnite, but providing maximum and 
minimum limits. Commitments may be 
made for further examination or ffnal 
If the latter, the warden of the prison is 
directed to keep the prisoner until he is 
discharged by due process of law. If a 
prisoner during his trial is found ‘‘not 
guilty on account of insanity’^ he may in 
some states be committed directly, with- 
out further examination, to a hospital for 
the criminal insane. A few states take 
cognizance of certain delinquent or crimi- 
nal types for whom commitments may be 
made for an entirely indeterminate period 
of time, without maximum or minimum 
limits. Such types are principally so- 
called defective-delinquents and sexual 
psychopaths. Coommitments to industrial 
schools, made from the juvenile court, are 
for an indefinite period, but not exceeding 
the age of twenty-one years. Finally, in 
case of a commitment to an institution 
for the civil insane, or for some other af- 
flicted type, it is made by a civil rather 
than a criminal court. a.e.w. 

(2) A pledge, involving or binding 
oneself to the support of, or participation 
in, a program, cause, or some form of 
social activity, and binding within the 
moral or ethical code. f.w.k. 

commoBu Shared by more than one per- 
son; or shared by aH or most of a given 
group. T.njE. 

comiuoit carrier. A perron or agency who, 
as his or its regular business, receives 
goods for hire or convey from one place to 
another and who by law possesses a lien 
for such services. f.w.k. 

coniwon law. Cf. law, common. 

conmioii-law marriage. Cf. marriage, 
common-law. 

common - ^ense. The equipment of the 


average socius' to deal with the everyday- 
problems of life, independent ■ of any 'spe- 
cial education or unusual knowledge.' . - Ma- 
tive intelligence developed and fortified by/ 
the everyday experiences of' the -ordinary ' 
citizen. 

communal. - ' (1) • Relating to, characteristic' 
of, or belonging to the commune; or, more 
generally, to the ' community. ' ' ' 

(2) Relating to the hypothetical mawiage. 
of all brothers, sisters and cousins of a 
given age grade or generation as a pro- 
miscuous group, believed by some to have 
been the necessary cultural antecedent 
of the classificatory system of relation- 
ships. F.H.H, 

communalism. (1) A system of collective 
or communal, as opposed to private or in- 
dividual, ownership of land, food stores, 
or other property. g.p.m. 

(2) A theory of government based on a 
maximum of autonomy for all local minor- 
ity groups. As commonly used in India, 
the term refers (a) to the practice of as- 
signing a certain number of seats in 
the legislatures of the eleven British prov- 
inces to each sizeable religious group, and 
<b) to the struggle for power (in the form 
of additional seats) which results, s.c.m. 

commune. In medieval social organiza- 
tion, a body politic, guild, corporation, or 
association, representing the growing ar- 
tisan-merchant classes and providing the 
necessary public defense, internal order 
and other public services- — exhibition halls, 
quays, etc.^ — ^for a trading center or an in- 
cipient urban community. In its earlier 
form, it was usually a purely personal 
group for the promotion and protection of 
common interests in trade; later it devel- 
oped into a chartered territorial political 
unit, culminating in the “free*' city, f.h.h. 

Commune, The. Term used to designate 
one of several Insurrectionary govern- 
ments of radical revolutionary type, 
chosen through excited mass action. Thus 
the government that usurped power dur- 
ing the French Revolution from 1T92 to 
1794 and carried out the “Reign of Terror" 
is called The Commune, or the first com- 
mune. Usually the term refers to The 
Commune of Paris, March IS-MAy 29, 
f871, or the second commune. TOi!le''tiie 
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first was essentially a bourgeois 
uprising^ the second was essentially pro- 
letarian (q.v.), advocating revolutionary 
socialistic or communistic policies. The 
term is also applied to the government 
set up under Bela Kun in Hungary, which 
sought to spread the Bolshevist revolution 
to that country. f.h.h. 

communication. The process of making 
common or exchanging subjective states 
such as ideas, sentiments, beliefs, usually 
by means of language, though also by 
visual representation, imitation and sug- 
gestion, The process of social interaction 
in human groups is largely a process of 
communication usually through articulate 
speech or language. The lower forms of 
communication through emotional cries, 
bodily movements, and other forms of 
signals are common in the animals below 
man; but so far as is known, man alone 
possesses articulate speech, although ar- 
ticulate speech is unquestionably derived 
from emotional cries. As this higher form 
of communication which we call language 
has become the chief form of social in- 
teraction between the members of human 
groups, it has enabled man not only to 
share his experiences with the members 
of his group but to record and preserve 
these experiences and their accompany- 
ing ideas, sentiments, and beliefs. Hence, 
human groups have been able to share 
ideas, sentiments, and beliefs among all 
their members and to attain in this way 
like-mindedness and common activities. 
Communication in human groups becomes 
the chief factor in their unity and con- 
tinuity and the vehicle of culture. It is 
accordingly not too much to say that, as 
the higher forms of communication, par- 
ticularly language, have enabled groups 
to accumulate, pass on, and preserve the 
culture of a group, communication is the 
very basis of human society. Concretely, 
the term is commonly applied to such in- 
strumentalities as the mail, telegraph, 
telephone, and radio. c.ajs. 

commuiilcatioii, mechanism of. 1. {physio- 
logical) The organs with which human 
beings, transmit messages to others in 
the form of words, gestures, facial ex- . 
pressions, 2. (societal) The devices through 
wMch an individuafs messages are trans- 
mitted to a broad social audience, includ- 


ing the societal ramiicattons of an indi- 
viduaBs communications, . Examples ; gos- 
sip, public speeches, town meetings, pick- 
eting, handbill distribution, newspaper 
publication, radio ^ broadcasting, etc. To 
be more detailed, the newspaper segment 
of the societal mechanism of communica- 
tion involves local reporting ; and news- 
processing arrangements, • national and 
world-wide news gathering organizations 
(working through functionaries, cables, 
radio, etc.), and printing, publishing, and 
distributing facilities. This whole seg- 
ment is integrated with ail other segments 
of the societal communications mechanism. 

a.m'cx. 

communism. A social philosophy or a 
system of social organization based upon 
the principle of the public ownership of 
the material instruments of production 
and economic service, associated with doc- 
trines as to the means by which such a 
system is to be established and main- 
tained. In its fundamental philosophy, 
communism is practically identical with 
socialism (q.v,). Like socialism, it de- 
OTes much of its support and its theo- 
retical formulation from the works of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, although 
it has given its own special emphasis to 
certain stereotypes and slogans, such as 
the ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat.” Com- 
munism differs from socialism in its repu- 
diation of the philosophy of gradualism 
and its insistence that slow, piecemeal 
measures can never be adequate to intro- 
duce the new type of society. It may even 
go so far as to deny the possibility of in- 
troducing a collectivized economy by con- 
stitutional means, even in states where 
political democracy exists. Consequently, 
it is committed to the justifiability, and 
quite probably the necessity, of forcible 
or even violent means of breaking down 
the capitalistic system and introducing 
the new order. The second important di- 
vergence of communism from socialism 
has to do with the system of compensa- 
tion of the worker. Both agree that 
“ownership income” must disappear and 
only “doership income” remain. But while 
socialism is content to allow incomes to 
be adjusted on the basis of personal abil- 
ity or social service competitively ap- 
praised within the collective system, com- 
munism would eliminate even the com- 
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petition of individiial quality. The familiar 
oommtmist slogan, *^From each according 
to his ability and, : to each according to 
his need’^ seems to : contest the field with 
the doctrine of : equal pay for all workers. 

Like socialism, communism is, primar- 
ily an economic,: rather than a political, 
system.. : The political implications which 
seem to infuse communism even more 
strongly than socialism probably stem 
from the doctrine, mentioned above, that 
communism cannot be achieved through the 
authorized use of political methods even 
in state systems that have a free elec- 
torate. There is no adequate ground, in 
communist theory or practice, for the as- 
sumption that communism is committed 
to the overthrow of government in gen- 
eral, or of any particular government. 
No doubt communists would endorse the 
doctrine that any people whose govern- 
ment has become tyrannical, oppressive, 
or unresponsive to the popular will, and 
which cannot be displaced by peaceful 
means, can be legitimately ousted by forc- 
ible means. But in this communists do 
not differ from any other school which ac- 
cepts the doctrine of the occasional neces- 
sity and justifiability of revolution. It 
was in keeping with this doctrine that 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was established in 1917, and the United 
States of America in 1776. In this con- 
nection, it may be noted that communism, 
in certain periods of its development at 
least, has been more concerned with world 
revolution than has socialism. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
while unquestionably instituted as the re- 
sult of communist agitation and in the 
spirit of communism, is not at present a 
communistic society. Its own leaders pro- 
claim this fact emphatically, and insist 
that while they may have a communistic 
objective in mind, they are still a long 
way from it, and are at present in the 
socialist phase. This contention is sup- 
ported by the great differences in personal 
incomes that prevail today in the Soviet 
Union. This country is very far from 
being a classless society in so far as ques- 
tions of status, levels of living, and rec- 
ognition are concerned. 

In the United States, communism has 
had a somewhat checkered career. It has 
existed mainly as a philosophy, never 
having been established as an economic 


system , on a sufficiently large scale to .be, 
significant. ' There have been several 
groups using the name and claiming to 
be the ■ authentic representatives,: of, 'the 
doctrine. The Communist Party, as far 
as any one group can lay exclusive; claim 
to that title, is numerically a very small 
body. As a group, probably ' as ■ a result: 
of the vigorous opposition ' of its oppo-- 
nents, it has a social potential far out of 
proportion to its numerical strength or 
to the social potential of its individual 
members. 

Before the relative standardization of 
the concept which followed the work of 
Marx and Engels, communism frequently 
had a vaguer but more inclusive conno- 
tation. It was considered to involve the 
common ownership, not only of the ma- 
terial means of production, but of all ma- 
terial instruments, including consumption 
goods. On account of the strong property 
implications of the marriage institution, 
this doctrine frequently led to sweeping 
modifications in the mores of marriage and 
the family, involving at least the theo- 
retical implications of communal sex rela- 
tions. It was on this rock, perhaps as 
much as any other, that some of the early 
adventures of Utopian communism even- 
tually foundered. One of the oldest rec- 
ords of a group with definitely commun- 
istic features relates to the early, Chris- 
tian church, of which it is said: “Neither 
said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own; but they 
had all things common,** 

communism, sexual. Permissible freedom 
in sexual relations within a group of men 
and women, apart from the prevailing 
marriage institution. Cf. group marriage; 
pirrauru. g,p.m, 

communist. One who adheres to the doc- 
trines of communism, or advocates and 
works for the establishment of a com- 
munistic order. The term can have no 
more precision than that of “communism” 
itself. Aside from membership in a group 
that officially labels itself communist, or 
self-adoption of the label, the application 
of this term to any individual can have 
little precision or scientific validity. The 
use of the word as an opprobrious epithet, 
while common, has no definitive signifi- 
cance. 
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coMiiiiiiiity. (1) A siib-groiap hawBg many 
of the eharaeteristfcs of society, but on a 
smaller scale^ and with less eictensiTe and 
ooordiimted common interests. ImpMcit 
In the concept of ^^commimlty” is a terri- 
torial area, a eonsiderable degree of in- 
terpeMonal scquaintanee and contact, 
and some special basis of coherence that 
separates it from neighboring groups. The 
community has more limited self-suffici- 
ency than society, but within those limits 
has closer association and deeper sym- 
pathy. There may be some special bond 
of unity, such as race, national origin, or 
religious affiliation. (2) The totality of 
feelings and attitudes &at binds individ- 
uals into such a group as described in (1). 

comnuinity, ntoral. The shaadng of ulti- 
mate values among a number of persons 
so as to produce in them a sense of com- 
mon orientation and striving. Moral com- 
munity may be present in as small a 
group as a family and as large a group 
^as .a nation. .. r.c.a. 

connnnnity, planned. A community de- 
signed and organized according to some 
plan or ideal; distinguished from one that 
has grown spontaneously without beneit 
of prearrangement. nx.s. 

ceminiinity, prison. Cf. prison community. 

community, rural. Cf. rural community, 

community, rural industrial. Cf . rural in- 
dustrial community. 

community, satellite. A subordinate cen- 
ter, in a metropolitan area or within the 
zone of influence of a large city. It is 
usually a separate political entity. 

eommunity, village. A term applied to' 
Idi© typical agricultural community of 
medieval Europe and still surviving in 
modiHed form in' parts of the Orient. The 
village community consists of families en- 
gage in agriculture whose houses are 
aggregated in a village and of their lands 
which surround the village and consist of 
intermixed holdings and of lands which 
are held In common. The, whole area has 
a definite boundary and various officials 
and institutions for Its control, but is more 
of a socio-economic than a political unit. 

' .us. 


community center. ^ An organization which 
provides a meeting place' and. equipment 
for recreational and other ^oups, usually 
from a neighborhood or with similar, oe- 
, cupational or racial backgrounds. w.p. 

commuiilty chest — federated finsneing. 
U) A fund collected by an organization, 
frequently a federation of agencies, for 
the purpose of supporting private social 
work agencies. (2) The organization for 
the collection of such funds. w.p, 

community church. Cf. church, commun- 
ity. 

community coordination. A process where- 
by the forces, organized groups, agencies 
and institutions, and individuals of an 
area are integrated and function in a co- 
operative manner to achieve common ob- 
jectives. Cf. community organization; co- 
ordinating council. M.H.N. 

community facilities. Common social, 
transportation, recreational, or conveni- 
ence facilities available to residents of a 
housing project or other neighborhood, 
including social halls, public utilities, 
street cars and buses, stores, restaurants, 
shops, churches, schools, community laun- 
dry equipment, parks and playgrounds, 
and other educational, domestic, health, 
or welfare equipment. s.s. 

community organization. A process where- 
by people living in a contiguous geo- 
graphic area build up common centers of 
interest and activities and function to- 
gether' in the chief concerns of life. It is 
•a basic way in which groups of persons 
become' integrated in making collective ad- 
justments directed toward common ends. 
In a technical and administrative sense, 
as used by social workers, it Is a method 
of coordinating institutions, agencies, 
groups, and individual persons of an area 
to make collective adjustments to social 
needs and resources, to create and main- 
tain facilities and services, and to integ- 
rate activities for common welfare. Cf. 
coordinating council. m.h.k, 

community organization, rural Cl rural 
community organization. 

community property. In various civil law 
systems (as the French and the Spanish) 
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this term refers to the partnership, or 
joint holding of property between husband 
and wife, by virttie of the marriage itself* 
The idea originated in the Middle Ages 
but was rejected by English law. The ex- 
tent and nature of ownership varies in dif- 
ferent legal systems. Sometimes the com- 
munity property Includes all property held 
before marriage by the spouses as well 
as that acfuired after marriage; In other 
systems the community property com- 
prises only the property acquired after 
marriage. In the United States there are 
eight commonwealths acquired by pur- 
or conquest from Fiance and Spain, 
namely, Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Idaho, Callfomia and 
Washington, In these states all property 
acquired after marriage by the joint ©f- 
fo:^ of husband and wife is held to be 
commtinity property. It is controlled, 
however, by the husband who receives 
and invests the proceeds. This control 
holds true even of the wife*s earnings. 

W,G. 

coininiiiiity recreation. Services and ac- 
tivities provided for the benefit of the 
people of a region; particularly, public 
(tax-supported) and semi-public (pri- 
vately supported for public use), indud- 
ing play, games, sports, athletics, enter- 
tainment, amusements, and certain art 
forms, as contrasted with commercially 
supported amusements or informal pri- 
vate leisure pursuits. m.h.n. 

commutation. (1) The practice of travel- 
ling to and fro between a suburban or 
rural residence and a city center, ordi- 
narily for business or professional, but 
sometimes for recreational and other so- 
cM, purposes. 

(^) A change of punishment from one of 
greater to one of less severity. It may be 
granted only by the authority in which the 
pardoning power resides. This power in 
American states being a perogative of the 
CJovemors, it is they who giant commuta- 
tions, acting with or without an advisory 
board 'of some sort. a.s.w, 

commuter^s *one. A peripheral area sur- 
rounding large cities from which residents 
tmvel regularly to and from work in the 
city, generally via publiC' transportation 
systems, 


compacts, interstate. Cf* Intenstate com- 
pacts. 

companion, rejected. An individual who 
is not accepted as a participant in the 
group activities of those with whom he 
comes into social contact. 

companion, tolerated. A member of a 
play group who Is usually allowed by the 
others to take part in group activities Wt 
whose participation is seldom requested 

by them. ^ 

eompanlonat© crime. Cl crime, compan- 
ionate. 

companionate marriage. Cl marriage, 
companionate. 

^mmpany houaing. Dwelling unihi, appur- 
tenances and community faeiliMes sup- 
plied by an industrial concern to its em- 
ployees, S.S. 

company town. A community inhabited 
solely or chiefiy by employees of a single 
industrial concern or group of concerns 
under one management. Part or all of 
the housing is usually owned by the com- 
pany and the community is, as a rule, un- 
incorporated. Frequently used invidiously 
to imply political and economic domina- 
tion of the community by the company. 

S.S. 

comparative method. Cf. culture case 
study; typology, constructive. 

comparative religion. Cf. religion, com- 
parative. 

compensate (financial). To ^give a quid 
pro quo payment for service, sacrifice, 
loss or sale; (sociological) to offset rec- 
ognized but undesired social tren^ by 
counteraction; (psychological) to strive to 
maintain mental and emotional balance or 
status by offsetting or making up for a 
shortcoming, directly by correcting it, or 
indirectly by seeking recognition, security, 
power, etc., through some other sMH or 
talent; (physiological) to react organically 
so as to avoid or offset tensions, frustra- 
tions, ' felt needs, defects' of fundaon, 
eil^ier directly or by use of other organs. 
To overcompensate is to continue the spe- 
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cial compensatory behavior beyond the living matter maintains equilibrium by its 
demands of the need-situation which orig- capacity to offset the shocks and. strains 
Inally stimulated it. , ■t.d.e. placed upon' it by , its environment, , and 

to maintain "balance of energies (meta* 
compensating error. An error 'which ex- holism, q.v.) within an organism; 
hibits positive and negative variations or logical) the theory that emotional, tensions, 
fluctuations and which tends to cancel out being' also of organic basis, also, produce 

on the average and in the long run. Syn- organic reactions so as to regain normal 

onymous with chance error, accidental er- relaxation and stable personal equilibrium, 
ror, or variable error. M.Pt t.d.e. 


compensation. (financia!) Payment for 
goods, services, sacrifice, or loss; (physio- 
logical) organic reaction to avoid or off- 
set defect, felt need or tension, frustra- 
tion or danger and to restore organismic 
balance; (psychological) personal reaction 
to restore equanimity or complacency by 
correcting defects or avoiding threats or 
frustrations of wishes; (sociological) a re- ' 
action to threatened status, an avoiding 
or offsetting of recognized but unfavor- 
able trend of social events; (insurance and 
legal) amount specified by policy, law, or 
court as payment for loss incurred by ac- 
cident, illness, or other insurable risk. 

compensation, mechanism of. (1) A proc- 
ess, movement or action which restores 
a part of the organization to its normal 
or neutral position or which restores the 
equilibrium of the organization. (2) Ac- 
tion which makes amends for some lack 
or loss, including instances of attempts 
to overcome a handicap by strong effort, 
attempts to gain self-esteem by develop- 
ing some other quality than that in which 
the pexson feels a lack, and attempts to 
justffy the self by denying the impor- 
tance of the quality that is lacking, m.s. 

compensation, unemployment. Cf. unem- 
plo 3 rment compensation. 

compensation, workmen’s. Cf. workmen’s 
compensation. 

compensatory. Balancing, offsetting, re- 
paying, corrective. Compensatory behavior 
is behavior to offset or avoid an unde- 
sired condition of personality or situation. 

compensatory principle, (physics) The 
theory that action and reaction are equal 
and opposite; (biological) the theory that 


compete. To seek either consciously or 
unconsciously the same objective as 
another is seeking; the objective (food, 
status, security, wealth or other goods) 
being something which both cannot have, 
at least in equal degree. One may com- 
pete consciously without conflict, as in a 
game or other friendly or indifferent sit- 
uation. Cf. conflict. T.BJS. 

competency, social. Cf, social competency. 

competent. Competing, able to compete, 
able to earn one’s living, to carry on one’s 
affairs with sufficient skill and intelli- 
gence to maintain status and self-support; 
recognized as trained and qualified to per- 
form a given social function. 

competition. The struggle for the pos- 
session or use of limited goods. These 
goods may be physical or material objects, 
or matters of social esteem, rank, and im- 
material reward. The essence of compe- 
tition is a clash of interests of such a 
sort that gratification on the part of one 
individual or unit precludes gratification 
on the part of another individual or unit. 
The basis of competition is found in the 
finite character of the earth, and in the 
limited emotional and aesthetical re- 
sources of society. 

competition, causative. The striving against 
others for a scarce desideratum. Opera- 
tionally, it is that antecedent behavior 
which correlates reliably and positively 
with gains of the desideratum among the 
competitors. Thus advertising expendi- 
ture, because it correlates with subse- 
quent increase of business, is an item of 
causative competition. s.c.d. 

competition, cooperative. Cf. cooperative 
competition. 
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coKipetltloiis ciiltura!, C£, cultural com- 
petition* 

competltioii, ecologtcai- That form of eco- 
logical mteraction in; which two or more 
organisms, ' each striving to , obtain some 
limited supply of an. environmental re- 
source, decrease the amount of that sup- 
ply obtained by others* J,A*0. 

eompetitton, effective* . The redistributing 
of a limited desideratum among those de- 
siring it* Effective competition is mea- 
surable, and therefore operationally de- 
jSnable. s*c,n. 

competition, institutional. The process of 
social interaction which determines that 
some institutions shall continue to exist, 
and perhaps grow by gaining adherents 
and supporters, or become more elaborate 
in their organization, while other insti- 
tutions decline through loss of supporters, 
and perhaps eventually cease to exist. In- 
stitutional competition results from the 
fact that institutions exist only through 
individuals* support; and individuals can- 
not support an indefinitely large number 
of separate institutions; furthermore, 
some institutions are inherently opposed 
to others, so that both of such a pair can- 
not very well continue to exist in the same 
society. p.n.h. 

competition, social. Cf. social competi- 
tion* 

competitive contact. Cf, contact, compe- 
titive. 

competitive cooperation. Cf, antagonistic 
cooperation. 

complex, (psychological) A constellation 
or system of impulses, or of ideas with 
emotional tones; a set of memories, be- 
liefs, ideas, words, attitudes, emotional 
dispositions, wishes, etc,, related to each 
other by association with some nuclear 
memory, emotion, interest, or goal; (psy- 
chiatric) the same when dissociated, re- 
pressed, illusoiry or obsessive; {ethnologi- 
cal) a configuration of culture traits re- 
lated by association with some nuclear ob- 
jectives, idea, belief, or custom shared by 
the group. Normal psychological com- 
plexes correspond approximately to rele- 


vant complexes In the culture. When there 
is sharp discrepancy or absence of a cor- 
responding^ culture complex the personal 
complex is considered an eccentrieity or 
possible pathological" symptom. T.n.E, 

complex, culture. ; Cf* culture complex. 

complex, trait, A number of culture traits' 
interrelated in a functional way; the 
smallest unit of culture capable of func- 
tioning. For example, a bow is capable 
of existing but not of functioning as a 
unit of culture until it becomes associated 
with an arrow or a shaft as a hunting 
weapon or a fire drill. The former are 
traits; the latter are trait complexes. h.e.j, 

component group. Cff, group, component. 

component society. Cf, society, compo- 
nent* 

composite family. Cf. family, composite. 

composition. The settlement, by agree- 
ment between the parties concerned, of 
an injury or claim by some form of com- 
pensation, e.g,, the composition of murder 
by the payment of blood money (q.v.) or 
wergild (q.v.). g.p.m. 

composition, demotic. The make-up of a 
population in respect to density, propor- 
tions of the sexes, age groups, race, etc. 

T.n,E, 

composition, social. Cf. social composi- 
tion. 

compound. To make a composition of a 
debt; to settle or discharge a debt for less 
than the sum due. f.w.k. 

compound a felony. To enter into an 
agreement for a valuable consideration 
not to prosecute a felon, an act which is 
in itself a felony. f.w.k. 

compound group, Cf. group, compound. 

compromise. An agreement reached by 
mutual concession; a conciliatory process 
consisting of the exchange of values until 
all parties are more or less satisfied — at 
least more of them are more satisfied than 
ibdfore the exchange. The characterlstie 
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procedure in democratic legislatloii and 
administmtioii^ r^.3L 

compiilsloii. (mcmi control).: A situation 
process in wMd. a person (or group) feels 
forced by external' ■ threat or danger to 
act against wbat hm previously been bis 
Interest and will; the act or process of 
coerdng'or otherwise compelling a recal- 
citrant or reluctant person; (psychiatric) 
a sense of being driven by some element 
(complex) witMn the personality or by 
some weird alien *^orce", to perform acts 
wMcb the ego or super-ego rebels against. 
Cl. coercion. T.0.E. 

cewpiifgatloiu A primitive form of de- 
fense- against an accusation of crime, 
whereby the accused tried to establish in- 
nocence by bringing into court a sulScient 
number of persons who by oath testified 
to their belief In the innocence of the de- 
fendant. It used to be commonly assumed 
that the jury system arose out of this 
procedure; t.s, 

conatlom Social ^ftort or striving under 
the stimuius of desire or “the feelings”, 
the objectives sought being “the ends of 
conation.” f.h.h. 

concentration. The process In which people 
tend to come together in limited areas for 
social purposes such as living, working, 
recreation, or fighting. j.p.e. 

concentration, ecological. Cf , ecological 

concentraMon. 

inception eontroL Cf. birth control, 

concepts, ecologteal. Those ^ distinctive 
terms, taken largely fmm plant ecology 
and -sodology, which have assumed dis- 
tinctive meanings when applied to the dis- 
tribution of populations and institutions 
within an area. Society refers to the 
regulatory aspects of regional or city life, 
for Instance, while community pertains 
to the naturalistic actions of individuals 
struggling for place in space. Other 
strictly ecological concepts include; na- 
teal oardcsr, xones, gradients, biotic rela- 
tionships, ecological concentration, cen- 
tralization, segregation, invasion, domi- 
nance,’ succession. 


concepts, soctologIcaL The distinctive 
verbal symbols which have been given to 
the generalized ideas abstracted from the 
scientific perception of society,:. , ^ j.p.e. 

conceptual approach. The method of study 
■ of a . science which gives primary,: empha- 
sis to the clarification of its basic con- 
cepts, afterwards using them as “tools” 
for the further analysis, organization, am- 
plification, and interpretation of its mate- 
rials. Distinguished from other ap- 
proaches, such as the historical or prob- 
lem, each of which makes its own contri- 
bution to scientific understanding, 

conceptual pattern. Cf. pattern, concep- 
tual. 

eoneiliate. To conduct negotiations be- 
tween parties to a dispute by reconciling 
them to a position laid down for guidance 
of behavior in a particular field; unlike 
mediation, moral suasion and ethics are 
used to sanction the position advanced by 
the conciliator, f.w.k. 

conciliation. One of the methods of re- 
restoring peaceful relations between em- 
ployers and employees. Cf. arbitration, 
industrial. When the negotiations be- 
tween employer and employees are con- 
ducted entirely between the two parties to 
the dispute or their representatives, and 
the procedure consists only of discussion 
and mutual concession between the two, 
the process is known as conciliation. f.d,w. 

concubinage. The practice whereby a man 
is permitted to take a concubine (q.v.) or 
concubines. Cf. cicisbeism; polygyny. 

OJP.M. 

concubine. A woman who becomes the 
socially-recognized sexual partner of a 
man, by custom or law, usually being 
taken into his household (a) In lieu of a 
legal wife or (b) in addition to a legal 
wife or wives. The status of, the concu- 
bine varies greatly in different cultures, 
but most commonly she has the right of 
support, her children are legitimate, but 
she and her children have no inheritance' 
rights and the children may or may not 
be allowed to take the father^s name. The 
legal wife and her children have rights 
both in name and inherltancse. ■ 
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eoHdemnatioii. ' (1) Tlie ; exercise of " the 
right of eminent: domain to secure' legal 
title to private property reqnired for pnh- 
lic tise. (2) A declaration by a duly con- 
stituted authority that a: property or 
stmctnre is unfit for use, or habitation or ' 
dangerous to persons or other property* 

s.s. 

conditional curse* , A curse (q.v.) uttered 
with a conditional qualification. ' I.e*, the 
curse Is to become operative only on con- 
dition of certain stated facts or circum-. 
stances- E-g-, **If this be false, may God 
smite me.” e-a.h. 

conditioned. An organism is said to be 
conditioned when a conditioned response 
has been established, or more generally, 
when a response to some situation has 
been acquired or learned. M.Pt 

conditioned participation. Incomplete ac- 
cess to the culture of a region by a sub- 
ordinate group, the degree of access de- 
pending upon the role assigned to and 
accepted by such partically excluded 
groups. Thus Negroes and some other 
ethnic groups are denied full participa- 
tion in American culture, the degree of 
exclusion being limited by the status 
awarded such groups, the reaction to such 
status by the subordinate group and the 
accompanying attitudes on the parts of 
both dominant and subordinate groups; 
these elements making a conditioning 
process applying to both groups. Basic 
factors in terms of which this condition- 
ing process operates seem to be ease of 
identification of members of the subor- 
dinate group through biological or cul- 
tural differences and traditions which de- 
fine the appropriate role for members of 
each group. The groups conditionally par- 
ticipating may or may not possess foreign 
culture traits with which to supplement 
their partial participation; Negroes do 
not; other ethnic groups do. Cf. marginal 

group. HJE.M. 

conditioned reflex (conditioned response). 
A simple automatic behavior pattern as 
compared to innate or inborn automatic 
behavior patterns which are termed un- 
conditioned reflexes , , or responses. The 
learning process is brought about by sub- 
stituting a biologically inadequate stimu- 
lus for a biologically adequate stimulus to 


produce' an original response. To use I. P. 
Pavlov's famous example, the flow of sal- 
iva in a dog's mouth when food is pre- 
sented is an unconditioned refiex or re- 
sponse; the flow of saliva when a bell is 
sounded, when water is dropped on the 
dog's skin or when it ' is pricked with an 
electric needle is a conditioned refiex or 
response built up by the experimenter 
(teacher) associating these stimuli with 
food- P.HA. 

eottditionmg. (1) The process of devel- 
oping a conditional response. (2) Causing 
the organism to form an association or 
learn; similar to teaching. M.Pt. 

conditioning, negative. Process of adap- 
tation to unpleasant stimuli with a re- 
sultant tendency on the pairt of an or- 
ganism to inhibit the response associated 
with the unpleasant stimulus. m.s. 

conduct. Behavior appraised or guided 
in the light of mores, moral rules or ethi- 
cal or aesthetic norms and principles; self- 
conscious, free behavior, characteristic of 
human beings as contrasted with other 
animals. t.d.e. 

confarreatio. A form of religious mar- 
riage used in ancient Eome chiefly by pa- 
tricians. The formal consensus or consent 
to the marriage by the parties concerned,, 
which was the essential act in marriage,, 
took place in the home of the bride. Then 
the girl was carried in the evening in 
torchlight procession to the home of her 
husband who lifted her over the threshold. 
Immediately there followed the ceremony 
of confarreatio which consisted in the eat- 
ing by the bride and groom of a sacred 
cake made of the ancient grain **far”. 
This simple rite was performed in the 
presence of the Pontifex Maximus, chief 
of the college of priests, the Plamen 
Dialis, or priest of Jupiter, and ten other 
witnesses. w.g. 

confederate. To join together in loose 
political alliance. A person closely asso- 
ciated with and aiding another in achiev- 
ing a given result, f.w.k. 

confederation. A league of autonomous 
associations for action on matters of com- 
mon interest, intermediate between a fed- 
eration and an alliance. f.h.u.. 
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eentieiii^ game* A of swindljmg 

wMcIi ^ invoices elaborate psydbologieal 
preparation of victim over a period 
of time, sometimes as much as several 
weeks. Dnriiig this time the victim^s con- 
Udence in Ms swindler associates is care- 
fully built up to the point where he is 
willing to join with them in a shady finan- 
cial enterprise which seems to promise 
big returns in easy money. It usually 
involves betting on races or investing in 
the stock market. Fake gambling estab- 
lishments or brokerage offices, known as 
^'the big store'' or "the joint/' are utilized. 
The victim, commonly known as the 
"mark" or "sucker", is sent home to raise 
as much money as he can, or whatever he 
can be induced to risk. In a carefully 
staged series of transactions the victim 
is deprived of his money and then gotten 
rid of in what is known as the *T)low-ofF.” 
A type of confidence game, known as the 
short con, requires less time and fewer 
operators. The aim is to deprive the vic- 
tim of whatever money he has on his per- 
son at the time. a.r.l, 

configuration. That combination of the 
various traits and complexes composing 
the cultural pattern of an area at a given 
time, based upon the presence or absence 
of cultural elements and the manner in 
which these elements are united, i.e., the 
set of interrelationships existing between 
them and the interpretation given these 
facts by the folk occupying the region; 
the social gestalt. This concept fixes at- 
tention on cultures as wholes, the parts of 
which are interlocked so that whatever 
affects one will also affect all others. Thus 
the region is seen as a configuration of 
institutions, folkways, mores, traditions, 
transportation facilities, all of wMdh are 
found within a certain geographic area 
and all of whidi take part of their char- 
acter from that of all the others. The 
church, the school, the political institu- 
tions, the economic arrangements, the 
family structure are each affected by each 
of the others; the unit for study is the 
configuration. Such configurations are 
more or less well Integrated and cohesive 
if the culture is able to function at all; 
the degree of integratfon being positively 
correlated with the efficiency the func^ 
tloning of the society. Thus, the concept 
of configuration demands a funeiional 


view of a. society: with emphasis on what 
the cultural elements: do rather than upon 
the strucMreof the soda! order. Since 
the configuration is a functional whole 
composed of interacting parts, a culture 
is not to .be understood by mere .mathe- 
matical addition of the elements' of which 
it is composed; there is in addition a re- 
mainder made up of the products of that 
interaction. Thus a configuration will 
possess characteristics not to be discov- 
ered by separate examination of its sep- 
arated parts; in interaction the parts wiH 
perform functions not inherent in their 
composition. Configurations operate as 
wholes; they must be seen as wholes, by 
means of synthesis of the parts rather 
than by analysis into parts, if they are 
to be understood. h.e.m. 

confinement, congregate. A method of im- 
prisonment characterizing the early jails 
of Europe and of this country before the 
reforms introduced into the Walnut Street 
Jail of Philadelphia in 1790. Before this 
change was undertaken the prisoners were 
allowed to associate day and night. Owing 
to serious abuses the change in the Wal- 
nut Street Jail consisted of keeping the 
more hardened inmates in separate cells 
without work, but allowing the others to 
be lodged in dormitories and to work to- 
gether in common workshops. Afterwards 
the term was applied to the Auburn sys- 
tem in contrast with the Pennsylvania or 
separate system. j.l.g. 

confinement, solitary. The most severe 
measure of prison discipline now current 
in most prisons. It consists of placing 
the prisoner in a special cell with little 
light, usually with only a board or the 
floor on which to sleep, a ration of bread 
and water, and sometimes a chain upon 
the prisoner to restrict his movements. 
Sometimes numerous variations are in- 
troduced to increase the discomfort of the 
prisoner, such as chaining by the wrists 
to the bars of the door at such a height 
that the prisoner's feet barely touch the 
floor. But such measures are becoming 
less common as prison discipline becomes 
better understood 

eonfilei A process-situation in wUdi two 
or more humfin beingfi or groups msk ae- 
tively to ^wart ^ch other's purpos^i, to 
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eoniiet, class 


coniict, revoliitloiisry 


prevent satisfaction of each other’s inter- 
ests, even to the extent of injuring* or de- 
stroying the other,. ConHiet arises ont 
of , the principle of limitation inherent 
in ' a finite universe. , The wishes and in- 
terests of sentient beings nin' counter 
to each other, and the quality of egoism 
impels each party ■ to seek to eliminate 
the other to the extent necessary for the 
satisfaction of his own desires. By an- 
alogy, the term may be extended to in- 
clude the struggle with inanimate or sub- 
human objects ( Cxf. struggle for exist- 
ence), but in its sociological meaning 
all the parties involved must be human. 
Conflict may exist in varying degrees of 
intensity and severity, and with reference 
to objects of varying degrees of impor- 
tance. It may be organized or unorgan- 
ized, transitory or enduring, physical, in- 
tellectual, or spiritual. 

conflict, class. (1) Violent opposition be- 
tween groups of persons; the groups be- 
ing more or less stably associated and 
publicly recognized as different in their 
training, privileges and status; as indi- 
cated by differences of educational experi- 
ence, wealth, political influence, leisure, 
style, or aesthetic taste. They are divided 
usually into two general, opposed sides 
or parties: the conservatives and the pro- 
gressives. Being historically and mainly 
a minority of more highly favored per- 
sons with vested interests in resources 
which are not sufficiently available for 
public needs, the conservatives are gen- 
erally compelled or accustomed to restrict 
the use of available goods and services, 
by the older autocratic methods of reserv- 
ing them for the few. The progressives, 
on the other hand, being historically and 
mainly the majority, less favored, more 
helpless and without large vested inter- 
ests, have been generally compelled or ac- 
customed to try to widen the use of the 
available goods and services, by the newer 
democratic methods of extending them 
to the many. aj.B. 

(2) The assumed inherent opposition of 
the interests of the working class and their 
employers, and the struggles which re- 
sult from it; and more generally, r.n.b. 

(3) The historic struggles of the lower 
and restive economic groups (whether or 
not ^*class conscious”) to free themselves 
from dominatioii or “exploitation” by the 


upper or “privileged” classes, and of the 
latter to maintain their domination and 
privileged position; supposedly to continue 
until the latter are permanently eliminated. 

(4) A process or situation in which one 
social class (q.v.) is trying to injure or 
destroy another. t.d.e. 

conflict, constructive. A mental or mojcal 
struggle or clash between seemingly in- 
compatible desires or aims, whidb how- 
ever are gradually harmonized and in- 
tegrated so that the end result is one of 
growth and development. Contrast with 
destructive conflict where the desires 
prove impossible of integration, and the 
conflict can not be resolved. a.e.w. 

conflict, cooperative. Cf. cooperative con- 
flict, 

conflict, covert. Before or after overt 
conflict, it proceeds in the form of atti- 
tudes, or secret sabotage (conscious or 
unconscious), during situations of unrest, 
truce, conquest, domination, captivity, 
slavery, frustration, suppression, super- 
social control, unwilling accommodation. 

T.D.E. 

conflict, cultural. Conflict in which mem- 
bers of two groups in contact, each fairly 
homogeneous culturally, and in competi- 
tion, identify certain of their own cul- 
tural elements with the solidarity and con- 
tinuity of the group’s ethos; and in which, 
the corresponding traits of the “enemy” 
or “competing” culture being considered 
dangerous, efforts are made to overcome, 
suppress, or eliminate them. Often used 
to include or describe cultural competi- 
tion (q.v.), in which, without true conflict, 
alternate traits from the two cultures 
present choices for imitation and one or 
the other pattern is selected for survival. 
Also called “conflict of values.” tj>x. 

conflict, mental. The process in which two 
or more opposing ideas or wishes strive 
for the conscious control of the individ- 
ual’s behavior. j.r.s. 

conflict, race. Cf. race conflict. 

conflict, revolutionary. A relatively rapid 
oppositional process which may be vari- 
ously defined: (poHticaUy) as a total 
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ehanjge of the goTemment of a people, or 
m a translocation of sovereignty from 
one ckss or group to another, or as a 
reconstitution of the State; {socially) as 
soda! change brought about by elements 
other than by the ruling class, or as the 
strain toward adventure breaking the 
strain toward consistency, or as a rup- 
ture of the cake of custom entailing a 
new social ritual, or as a social move- 
ment seeking to establish a new way of 
life politically and s<5cially; (philosophic 
colly) as a total transvaluation of values, 
or as social idealism moving through the 
violence of social waste to achieve a new 
direction of the human mind; {psychologic 
colly) as a radical change in social atti- 
tude toward the institutional structure of 
society, or as an operation of the human 
mind demanding both destruction and re- 
construction, or as a societal protest 
against frustration of basic motivations 
and institutional relations induced by cul- 
tural lag. It is denoted by the scope of 
its projected reconstruction (revolution vs. 
reform), by its speed (revolution vs. evo- 
lution), by the apparent violence of its 
methods (revolution vs. parliamentarism), 
by its progressive character (revolution 
vs, ‘^counter-revolution” or “counter-evo- 
lution”). 

eonfiiet, sociaL Cf. social conflict. 

conllet situation. Cf, situation, conflict. 

conform. To acquiesce in one’s behavior 
to some rule or pattern of behavior which 
may or may not involve agreement with 
the pattern. n.a. 

conformity. Correspondence of behavior 
or condition to some recognized pattern, 
norm or standard; compliance to a cul- 
tural or other dominant standard or rela- 
tively rigid model. A policy of conform- 
ity, In social control, means a pattern of 
controls obviously or deliberately directed 
at bringing variants into line with the 
mode, or with some criterion, or at keep- 
ing in line those already conforming. t.d.e. 

Confiiciaiiisiii. The philosophical and qnasi- 
rellgious system founded by Confucius 
(K’ung Fu Tsu, traditional dates, 

B.C.) and considerably modifled by later 
followers; the variety of Confucianism de- 


veloped under the Sung Dynasty, chiefly 
by Chu Hsi (1130-1200), is often distin- 
guished as Neo-Confucianism. 

congenital. Existing at or dating from 
birth; e.g., a congenital deformity. This 
term is not to be confused with hereditary 
which should be used only to refer to those 
qualities which are fixed at the moment 
of conception. Since the normal period 
of gestation in human beings is nine 
months, the unborn baby has a pre-natal 
environment from which it may acquire 
certain characteristics; e.g., congenital 
syphilis. f.d.w. 

congeries. Agglomerations of culture 
traits lacking logical or functional co- 
hesiveness and based on mere special ad- 
jacency; characterized by heterogeneity. 
In congeries one observes an assortment, 
not an association of units; there is a 
lack of causal interconnections and of 
functional interdependence. Hence units 
of congeries may change without produc- 
ing changes in meaning or function of 
other units, though not without produc- 
ing changes in the configuration (q.v.). 
United on the basis of no observable prin- 
ciple known to the observer. The term 
is also used to describe the lack of mu- 
tuality, of dependence or of interdepen- 
dence between clusters of traits in cul- 
ture patterns. hje.m, 

congested district. An area of highly con- 
centrated occupation or use, crowded with 
people, vehicles, or buildings. 

congestion. (1) Circulatory: Interference 
with necessary circulation of pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic arising from exces- 
sive population density and inadequate 
street layouts, (2) Land: Excessive pop- 
ulation densities accompanied by crowding 
of land and extreme lot coverages result- 
ing in a lack of sufficient light, air, and 
play space. s.s. 

Housing congestion has been divided 
into (1) area congestion, where so high a 
proportion of land is occupied by houses 
that inadequate space is left for light, 
air and play or garden; and (2) room 
congestion (roughly, more than one per- 
son per room in a household), where per- 
sons rather than buildings are involved. 
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lioasiag* C£ housing conges- 

tioiL 

congregate. To assemble together into a 
crowd, an audience' or a body of worship- 
pers. , F.H.H. 

congregate eonfinement. Cf. confinement, 
■congregate. 

conjugal. Belonging 'to marriage; appro- 
priate to married persons or the marriage 
state, as conjugal affection or conjugal 
rights. w.G. 

conjuncture. The combination of forces 
or circumstances of a given social situa- 
tion; especially, the complication of cir- 
cumstances in a critical or accidental sit- 
uation, ' ' . F.H.H, 

conjuncture of the markets. The com- 
parative conditions of supply and demand 
at the opposite ends of a trade relation, 

conquest. A population movement essen- 
tially the opposite of invasion (q.v. ) . Here, 
too, there are two political units involved 
but in the case of conquest the initia- 
tive and aggression are taken by the 
people with the higher culture and ordi- 
narily more than one inferior people is 
involved. Conquest is more an extension 
of political domination and economic ex- 
ploitation than an actual transfer of pop- 
ulation. The end product of conquest is 
empire (q.v.). 

conquest of nature. Term referring to 
civilized man^s successful efforts at cir- 
cumventing the factors of the physical 
environment which impede his efforts to 
attain satisfactions through working with- 
in limits imposed by nature. Thus man^s 
understanding of the laws of aerodynam- 
ics has enabled him to construct airplanes 
and man is said to have ‘‘conquered*^ the 
air. Much of our culture gives us a bet- 
ter understanding of suc^ natural forces 
so that the effects of limitations upon 
civilized man are much less direct and 
startling. Obviously the term applies only 
in a figurative sense. 

wttsanguiite* Belated by blood or ‘con- 
sanguinity (q.v.). ‘ 


consanguine group. Of. group, consan- 
guine. 

co^anguineoas. Based on blood relation- 
ship. "Cf. group, consanguine. e.a.h. 

consanguinity. Blood relationship; being 
descended from a common ancestor (civil, 
canon, and common law all reckon the 
degree of lineal consanguinity as one de- 
gree for each person in the line of de- 
scent, exclusive of the one for whom the 
computation is being made.) The degree 
of consanguinity of a male and female is 
almost universally a major determinant 
in their right to marry. r.e.b. 

conscience. The system of thought and 
feeling with which a person meets prob- 
lems of conduct; conscience is moral in 
the sense that it determines what is right 
or wrong for the particular person in a 
particular situation but not in the sense 
that it is always a mere reflection of the 
mores. r.c.a. 

conscious. Aware. Cf. consciousness. 

conscious experience. Cf. experience, con- 
scious. 

consciousness. Consciousness as such can- 
not be defined. **Self^', **alter ego*^, and 
‘*we^’ presuppose consciousness, but rep- 
resent only components or fields of it. 
Indirect descriptions of consciousness de- 
pend upon particular philosophical theories. 
According to recent interpretations, con- 
sciousness must be regarded as a ^‘process 
of opening”, ^‘a direction to” something 
transcending consciousness, in opposition 
to the old theories of consciousness as a 
closed circle. In sociology, the term has 
been at the center of several controver- 
sies: (a) behaviorism denied its useful- 
ness and tried to replace it with ^stimuli” 
and ‘‘responses”; but many behaviorists 
were forced to introduce into their so- 
ciological analyses the concepts of “re- 
flective responses” and “reflective be- 
havior”, as well as of specific “social 
stimuli” which terms imply the reintro- 
duction of consciousness and communica- 
tion among consciousnesses; (b) different 
theories of “group mind” and of “collec- 
tive ..consciousness'” denied the limitation 
of <xinscioosnees to mdfviduals; some of 
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them mm regarded /'^eollective conscious-, 
ness” as the only reality, with individual 
consciousness as wholly subordinated to 
the former or only reverberating it; (c) 
certain newer doctrines stress "the rec- 
iprocity of prospectives^' between in- 
dividual and group consciousness, and 
their mutual immanence. According to 
this interpretation, the aforementioned 
terms are only abstractions from the same 
concrete stream of mental life but in dif- 
ferent directions (e.g., the direction to 
self, alter ego, and we). The exact mean- 
ing of the terms would be: mental inter- 
dependence (individual consciousness, sig- 
nifying orientation to self and alter ego) 
and mental interpenetration (collective 
consciousness, signifying the direction to 
the we). discussion of conscious- 

ness as a sociological term is of con- 
siderable significance because it is related 
to the problem of the role of cultural pat- 
terns, symbols, values, ideals, in social 
life. Both behavioristic doctrines, as well 
as their opposites, the doctrines which 
limit consciousness to individuals, are in- 
clined to reduce the role of the aforemen- 
tioned elements in social life. On the 
other hand, theories of the "group mind'^ 
and "collective consciousness” incline to 
confuse the social as fact and the social 
as an idea. The newer conception of the 
"reciprocity of perspectives” appears best 
fitted to reveal the exact role of symbols, 
values, and ideas in social reality. g.g. 

consciousness, class. Of. class conscious- 
ness. 

consciousness, ethnic. Awareness of mem- 
bership in, and affiliation with, an ethnos 
(q.v.). S^pathy that arises out of both 
racial and cultural connections with a 
particular group. 

consciousness, focus of. That which says 
"I” within a personality (q.v.); that which 
pays attention; the personality as obser- 
ver and operator. h.h. 

consciousness, public. General recogni- 
tion of social trends or movements which 
concern the entire group over and above 
the effect upon individual members or 
units. It involves freedom in the choice 
of action by the general social group, or 
public, in which the needs or desires of 


the individuals are submerged\Mo::a;geii-. 
era! mobilization for coll^tlve or" cor- 
porate understanding or action. : m .c.e. 

consciousness, race. Cf. race conscious- 
ness. 

consciousness, social. .Cf. social conscious- 
ness. 

consciousness of kind. Recognition of 
similarities of behavior of other persons 
to that of the observer plus the fellow- 
feeling and sympathy which accompany 
such recognition. This consciousness is 
not limited to overt physical activities, 
but in mankind at least, extends also to 
the purposes and motives and becomes the 
basis for cooperation and competition. It 
is this, in the opinion of Giddings, which 
converts gregariousness into society. 
Consciousness of kind is subjective, or 
psychological, in its nature, whereas plu- 
ralistic behavior (q.v.) is objective and. 
external. h.e.m. 

consciousness of likeness. Cf. conscious- 
ness of kind. 

consensus. Group decisions in which all 
members consciously or rationally partici- 
pate; a sentiment held in common; the 
sharing by a given group of (approxi- 
mately) the same definition of a given 
situation; awareness (in members of a 
group) of shared sentiments, traditions, 
ethos, beliefs, opinions, ideas, and defini- 
tions of situations. Expressed in soli- 
darity (q.v.) and symbolized by collec- 
tive representations (q.v.). 

consent, age of, Cf, age of consent, 

conservation. Saving for future or more 
efficient use; applied chiefly to natural re- 
sources, and by extension to raw ma- 
terials, sources of energy, manpower, 
health, talent, leisure, cultural heritage. 
Using an organismic analogy, conserva- 
tion is to efficiency in social economy as 
anabolism (q.v.) is to katabolism (q.v.) 
in bodily economy. t.b.e. 

conservatism. The social philosophy or 
attitude which tends to resist change, and 
to adhere to and support the established 
order. The basic source of social sta- 
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conservative 


consumer credit 


bility* It hm been'' long recognized that 
there is a sort , of . philosophical antagon- 
istic cooperation (q-r.y between, stability 
and progress,, permanence and' change. 
Conservatism represents the valuation of 
the old, the. tried, the familiar, the de- 
pendable. Liberalism or radicalism rep- 
resents the recognition of the necessity 
of movement, experimentation, and the 
acceptance of the new and untried. With- 
out conservatism there could he no social 
institutions. With complete conservatism, 
social institutions become stereotyped and 
eventually decay and break down. As or- 
dinarily used, the term "conservatism” 
frequently carries an implication of de- 
velopment to the degree that it becomes 
an obstacle to social progress. 

conservative. (1) a person who clings to 
the status quo, opposing all but incon- 
sequential changes, on the assumption 
that anything new is likely to be worse. 

RJN.B. 

(2) Characterized by conservatism 
(q.v.) ; cautious, moderate; resistant or re- 
luctant to act. As a noun: a person who 
reveres the past, who is conservative, who 
has attitudes of conservatism; "one who 
believes that nothing should ever be tried 
for the first time”, "who learns nothing 
and forgets nothing”. A spectrum of at- 
titudes toward the desirability of social 
change, the speed of special change and 
the means and ends of social change, 
would read from left to right: radical, 
liberal, progressive, conservative, reac- 
tionary. T.D.E. 

conserve. To save or protect a possession. 
The thing to be conserved may be a tan- 
gible property or it may be a social in- 
stitution. 

consistency. A characteristic of the parts 
of a culture pattern to the whole. Cul- 
ture is so described because it is an equil- 
ibrium of stable elements and of constant 
or repetitive changes. h.a.p, 

consolidated sciiooL Cf. school, consoli- 
dated. 

conspiracy, seditious. Cf. seditious con- 
spiracy. 

conspirital society. Cf. society, conspir- 
ital. 


constant. A factor in any .causative se- 
quence which is, or Is assumed to be, un- 
changing. Used particularly in statistical 
analyses. 

constant error (staHsikoi) , An error due 
to observational, instirumental, or other 
bias which persists in one direction and 
so can not cancel out like a chance error. 
Synonymous with persistent error, syste- 
matic error, biased error. M.pt. 

constituent society. Cf. society, constituent. 

constitution, criminal. Cf. criminal consti- 
tution. 

constitution, social. Cf. social constitution. 

constitutional inferiority. Subnormality 
arising from an organic or physiological 
basis. M.s. 

constraint, social. Cf. social constraint. 

construct. Man selects the data which he 
organizes into his perceptual as well as 
his conceptual world. In view of this, both 
percepts and concepts can be regarded as 
constructs. Ordinarily, however, we think 
of the construct as something like the 
Bohr atom or the economist’s ^'rational 
man” — ^namely, as a kind of model utiliz- 
able in the scientific explanation of phe- 
nomena. Such usage restricts “construct” 
to the model constructed planfully, with 
full awareness of the means employed and 
the end to be served. It is probably wise 
to adhere to this limited meaning. Cf. 
typology, constructive; prediction; culture 
case study; and typology, sociological. h.b. 

constructive typology. Cf. typology, con- 
structive. 

consumer. One who enjoys the final use 
of an economic good or service, e.e.m. 

consumer credit. Credit extended to fi- 
nance the purchase of consumer goods 
by the ultimate consumer. While open 
accounts at retail stores have existed for 
unknown decades, installment buying and 
the personal finance business are new 
forms and largely responsible for the tre- 
mendous expansion of consumer credit. 
The use of consumer credit is so important 
in modern economic transactions that not 
a few economists claim that business 
cycles are caused or at least aggravated 
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content, social 


by the over-expansion or manipnlation of 
consumer credit. 

consumer goods. Cf. goods, consnmptlon. 

consnuiers* coopcrstloii. A social procedure 
whereby people organize to meet particu- 
lar needs of life by establishing and man- 
aging a business on the basis of one vote 
only per member and of distributing the 
net earnings to the members prorated 
according to patronage participation. Cf. 
Rochdale principles. 

consummatioii. The completion of the 
marriage relationship by coitus. 

consummation, deferred. Ritual continence 
(q.v.) on the part of a newly married 
corbie during a period immediately fol- 
lowing their wedding. g.p.m, 

consumption. The hnal use of goods or 
services in the satisfaction of human 
wants. E.E.M. 

consumption goods. Cf. goods, consumption. 

contact. The primary or elemental stage 
in the associative process. It involves a 
minimum of conscious relationship, and 
may be momentary or continuing. 

contact, categorical. A social contact char- 
cateriz^ by adjustment of participants 
on the basis of group or category mem- 
bership. Cf. contact, secondary. m.s. 

contact, competitive. Relatively temporary 
interaction involving rivalry. p.f.c. 

contact, cooperative. Relatively temporary 
interaction involving mutual effort toward 
some <X)mmon goal. pj'.c. 

contact, direct Relatively temporary in- 
teraction involving dose physical rela- 
tionship. P.F.C. 

contact group. Interpersonal contact 
within a group, between group and per- 
son, or between groups as such, t.d.e. 

contact indirect Communication via mes- 
senger or other third party; by mechan- 
ical or electrical devices. t.d.e. 

contact individual. Cf, individual contact 

contact primary. A social contact cbar- 
actmzed by face-to-face, personal, and 
intimate relationships of participants. 


Such contacts . are the ones first experi- 
enced by the child in the family, play 
group and neighborhood. Cf. contact, sym- 
pathetic. ' ■ , . M.s. 

contact race, Cf. race contact. 

contact secondary. A social contact char- 
acterized by lack of intimacy and adjust- 
ment of ■ participants on the basis of only 
a limited part of the personality. Such 
contacts may occur in indirect relation- 
shpis. Cf. contact, categorical, m.s. 

contact social. Cf. social contact. 

contact symbolic. Contact through the use 
of significant objects, gestures, or devices, 
including language. Most social contact, 
other than coercion or physical inter- 
course, is symbolic. T.D.1, 

contact sympathetic. A social contact 
characterized by mutually apprecative re- 
lations of participants. Cf. contact, pri- 
mary. M.s. 

contact tertiary. Transmission of influ- 
ence without personal contact, as by 
means of radio or printing; the situation 
in which one person, the recipient, reacts 
to another person, the actor, without pos- 
sibility of immediate interaction. The orig- 
inator of the contact may, at a later time, 
react to the recipient if the latter uses 
similar indirect means to establish con- 
tact, as through "fan mail,” book reviews, 
etc. Cf. contact, symbolic. h.e.m. 

contacts of (historical) continuity. Con- 
tacts in which stored stimuli (q.v.) are 
transmitted from the past, making for 
continuity of culture and tradition. Dis- 
tinguished from contacts of mobility (q. 
V.), though there are situations involving 
both features. t.d.e. 

contacts of mobility. Contacts occurring 
through transportation and circulation of 
contemporary persons or news, messages, 
novelties, from place to place. Contrasted 
with contacts of (historical) continuity (q. 
V.); custom upon contacts of continuity, 

T.n.E. 

contagion, social. Cf. social contagion, 
contagions magic, Cf. magic, contagious, 
content, social. Cf. social content. 
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C 0 »tliience, Abstinence from sexnal inter* 
course whether by the married or un- 
married. Frequently referred to as an old, 
simple, natural birth-control measure. 
Marital continence (q.v.) is to be con- 
sidered a form of birth-controL Cf. birth 
control, , N,E.H. 

cotitinence, maritaL Self-restraint in re- 
fraining from sexual intercourse in mar- 
riage, except for procreation. r.e.b, 

continence, ritual. Abstention from sexual 
intercourse on the part of a married 
couple for magical, ceremonial, or kindred 
reasons, e.g., during pregnancy, lactation, 
mourning, or periods of economic or social 
crisis^ Cf. deferred consummation, g.p.m. 

continence in marriage. Renouncement of 
coitus by a married couple, A custom 
which grew up among the early Chris- 
tians, under the influence of asceticism, 
whereby husband and wife refrained from 
marital intercourse as a sacrifice pleasing 
to God. It often happened that one spouse 
only renounced intercourse after mar- 
riage, which naturally caused bitterness 
and alienation on the part of the other 
mate. These one-sided resolves to remain 
virgin after marriage finally resulted in 
so much unhappiness that the Church 
Fathers later ordained that the abstinence 
of married couples from sexual inter- 
course, in accordance with the ascetic 
ideal, should be only by mutual consent. 
Cf. birth control; abstinence, marital; 
continence, maritaL w.o. 

continuation, social. Cf. social continua- 
tion, 

continuity, social. Cf. social continuity. 

contraception. Modification of, or inter- 
ference with, coitus in such a way as to 
prevent the fertilization of the ovum by 
the sperm and with that purpose in view. 

contraceptor. One who practices contra- 
ception. N.E.H. 

contract# ' A relationship between persons, 
or between persons and society, in which 
there are assumed to be certain obliga- 
tions binding on each to conform to the 
dmiditidns' of the agreement# ' ' 


contract,, marriage. Cf. marriage contract. 

contract, parole. Cf. parole contract. 

contract, social# Cf. social contract. 

contract, yellow dog. Cf. yellow dog con- 
tract, 

contract labor. Cf. labor, contract. 

contract system. A system of employment 
of prison labor in which an employer con- 
tracts for the use of prisoners at or near 
the prison but food, clothing and general 
supervision are provided by the prison. 
The system began at the end of the 18th 
century and for a time was the most 
popular form of prison labor. Opposition 
of the labor unions and of private manu- 
facturers and the obvious abuses caused 
by unscrupulous prison officials led to the 
rapid decline of the system. Less than 1 % 
of all prisoners are now employed under 
this system. In spite of all objections no 
other system of prison labor has succeeded 
in providing such a large volume of work 
under disciplined conditions as the con- 
tract system. A return to it, however, is 
improbable. j.w.m'c. 

contractual. Pertaining to the social and 
economic results of the process of con- 
scious agreement between or among two 
or more parties; denoting those conditions 
or relations springing from the process of 
conscious agreement as distinguished from 
those derived from law or from inher- 
itance. F.W.K. 

contra-suggestion. Cf. suggestion, contra-# 

contravention. (1) A process of social inter- 
action midway between competition and 
conflict, consisting of a wide range of 
activities from mere withholding of co- 
operation to reproaching, disparaging, 
thwarting, betraying or conniving against 
another, but always falling short of the 

use of violence or the threat of violence 

(2) In the French penal code offenses are 
divided into crimes, delits and contraven- 
tions in the order of their diminishing 
seriousness. This classification does not 
correspond exactly with that of the Eng- 
lish common law— treason, felony and 
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misdemeanor. Under French law contra- 
ventions are violations of police regula- 
tions. 

contributory negligence. Lack of ordinary 
or reasonable precaution to prevent an 
injury by another when set up as a de- 
fense to an action seeking compensation 
for an alleged injury. Contributory negli- 
gence exists in a legal sense where the 
defense is able to show in a court action 
that failure to exercise reasonable care 
on the part of the injured person (or 
another to whom negligence may be im- 
puted) contributed to the injury. j.mji. 

control. A restraint, or inhibition, or pro- 
hibition; a check, a guidance, a manipula- 
tion; an influence, positive or negative. 
As a verb: to check, to restrain, to guide, 
to manipulate, to Influence, to modify be- 
havior. T.D.E. 

The process by which one order modi- 
fies, regulates, or directs the behavior of 
another order existing within the same 
functional system. 

control, birth. Cf. birth control. 

control, conception. Cf. conception control. 

control, culture. Often used s3monymously 
with ‘^social control.” Strictly speaking 
culture control refers specifically to the 
regulation of behavior through the im- 
position of impersonal, institutionalized 
patterns, and excludes control exercised 
by means of specific inter-personal rela- 
tionships. It may also mean the control 
of culture change as e.g. in social plan- 
ning. A.ltX. 

control, formal Types of social control 
(q.v.) which are exerted by the more con- 
mte manifestations of society, such as 
established institutions and the law. Such 
controls are ordinarily embodied in def- 
inite codes, usually written. 

control. Informal. Those forms of social 
control (q.v.) which are exerted in less 
concrete and tangible ways, as through 
the folkways, mores, conventions, and 
public sentiment. 

control, insiitutionaL The restraint placed 
upon some individual or group behavior, 


and the eliciting or compelling of other 
behavior, by social institutions. Eegula- 
tory, pressures are exerted through Ibe 
various physical and psychical implement- 
ing agencies and procedures (administra- 
tive bodies, standardized roles, group 
opinion, etc.) of institutions which tend 
to produce a considerable degree of con- 
formity to their codes and standards. All 
institutions exercise a high degree of ef- 
fective social control over all of the asso- 
ciative activities of human beings. Under 
the influence of each institution we regu- 
late our actions in relation to others 
along a given line according to the rules 
and established practices of that institu- 
tion. Some institutions such as the com- 
municative and aesthetic, control only in 
the sense that they provide ordered means 
of expression. But the great mass — ^re- 
ligious, economic, political, domestic, edu- 
cational — ^are definitely means of regular- 
izing and standardizing individual and 
group conduct, and of establishing and 
compelling socially necessary or, at least 
socially acceptable, behavior. This results 
in social order and group maintenance. 
Cf. social institutions. j.o.h. 

control, psycho-social. Cf . psycho-social 

control, 

control, rational. Regulation for foreseen, 
calculated and reasonable ends by means 
appropriate and adequate to such ends. 

A.R.L. 

control, representative. Control of mem- 
bers of a group by and through persons 
of their own choosing. The elected symbol 
of repreesntative control can be ap- 
proached, convinced of the rightness of a 
proposal, and then motivated to transmit 
and advocate his decision to his followers, 
A proposal thus gains acceptance to a 
degree and with a facility in many cases 
not possible through more direct means. 
Cf. control; control, social; control, cul- 
ture. a,m'cx. 

control, self-. Control that for convenience 
is said to be the regulation of his own 
behavior by a person's conscious, volun- 
tary effort. It involves a choice among 
alternative courses of action. It is a useful 
term, although a person never entirely 
controls his behavior, even temporarily; 
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conversion 


and as a rule what is explained by self- 
oontrol in one set of circumstances is 
partially the result of social influence or 
control on some previous occasion. Cf » will. 

.M,S. 

control, social. Cf. social control. 

control, societal. Cf. societal control. 

control, sub-social. Control in which an in- 
dividual or group is physically coerced 
without any responding behavior in the 
victim. Shanghaiing sailors would be sub- 
social control; so would pushing conscien- 
tious objectors into torture. 

control, super-social. Social control situa- 
tions in which a person or group in power, 
but threatened in that power, utilizes any 
and every means to maintain status and 
position. The foisting upon society Of 
means of social control by some scheming 
group. In addition to intensification of 
ordinary controls, super-social control 
situations develop other more character- 
istic techniques, such as purges, packing, 
privileges, suppression, persecution, in- 
quisition, terror, espionage, provocateurs, 
concentration camps. T.njE. 

controlled sampling. Cf. sampling, con- 
trolled. 

controls, subhuman. Social controls oper- 
ating among animals, especially among 
gregarious animals, 

convention, (social) A general practice or 
usage current in the social group. w.e.g. 
(political) Cf. treaty. 

conventional. Conforming to the folkways 
or mores of the group; characterized by 
uncritical conformity to the attitudes and 
behavior most common in society. p.H,y. 

conventional Imitation. Cf. imitation, con- 
ventional. 

conventionality. Conformity to convention 
(q.v.). In conventionality there is, by 
contest with morality, a minimum of con- 
nection between the usage and any mean- 
ing attaching to it, Cf. ceremonial. ^ 

A mechanism employed in the inter- 
actional process of accommodation where- 


by an otherwise unacceptable form of 
behavior may become acceptable or per- 
missible under certain circumstances. 
Gradually the usage may become general 
and common without regard to special 
circumstances. w.e.g. 

A tacit agreement to deny the existence 
of certain situations, usually those threat- 
ening social solidarity. m-X. 

convergence. Parallelism, or the independ- 
* ent development of similar traits, whether 
racial or cultural, in different areas. Par- 
allel or convergent evolution, as hairiness 
of Ainu and Caucasian or similar copper 
ax-heads in Peru and Egypt. f.h.h. 

convergence, cultural. Cultural parallelism 
(q.v.). 

conversion. (1) (social-psychological). The 
relatively sudden emergence of a new role 
or character in a personality: a complex or 
attitude previously latent comes into dom- 
inance, and the individual is a new person. 
Often associated with a new outlook, 
vision, or belief, at a time of personal or 
social crisis. The former self may be dis- 
sociated, with or without amnesia or 
repression, permanently or temporarily. 
Most typically observed in religious re- 
vivals, whence the term; but by exten- 
sion. the word applies also to olher per- 
sonal "mutations'* or metamorphoses re- 
sulting from shock, drug, disease, crisis, 
marriage, bereavement, etc. t.d.e. 

(2) (a) A process of acculturation in 
which an individual voluntarily adopts the 
pattern and ethos of an out-group, and/or 

(b) a process of personality adjust- 
ment from divergent, atypical behavior or 
demoralized individuation to the custom- 
ary, approved patterns regarded by the 
dominant collectivity as normal. 

In either case a period of conditioning 
is necessary. In its initial stages this 
conditioning may be acquired voluntarQy 
or involuntarily, not infrequently the lat- 
ter due to the play of ambivalence. This 
conditioning involves change in one or 
more of the following aspects of culture 
(hence acculturation); approved habits, 
role assumption, stereotypes, group mem- 
bership (of whatever degree of activity), 
loyalties. nx-w. 

(S) A mechanism employed in the inter- 
actional process of accommodation whmfe- 
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by one attitude and value system is aban- 
doned and a new attitude and correspond- 
ing value complex is taken on and made 
tbe focus of attention and center of 
activity. w.e.g. 

convert. One who accepts the beliefs, 
tenets, doctrines, and practices of a par- 
ticular system of thought having previ- 
ously adhered to those of a competing 
system. 

convict. Any person confined to a state or 
federal prison under sentence of more 
than a year for the commission of crime. 
The term does not apply to persons con- 
fined in city and county jails, j.w.m'c 

convict lease system. The system of prison 
labor in which a private party contracts 
with the prison for the labor of prisoners 
at so much a head, but in contrast with 
the contract labor system, undertakes to 
house, feed, clothe, guard, and otherwise 
care for the prisoners, and thus relieve 
tlie prison of every financial responsibility. 
Under this system the most terrible 
abuses occurred. It has now been aban- 
doned by every state in the United States. 
Of. contract labor. 

cooperating companion. A member of a 
play group who is accepted as a partici- 
pant in all the activities of the group; his 
suggestions are given respectful attention 
and he may occasionally act as temporary 
leader of the group. p.h.f. 

cooperation. Any form of soda! inter- 
action (q.v.) in which personalities or 
groups combine their activities, or work 
together with mutual aid, in a more or 
less organized way, for the promotion of 
common ends or objectives, in such a way 
that, the greater the success of one party 
to the interaction, the greater the success 
of the other party or parties; the opposite 
of opposition (q.v.). h.h. 

cooperation, antagonistic. Cooperation 
where inevitable antagonisms are sup- 
pressed in view of the actually experi- 
enced, or forecasted, superior expediency 
of making common cause. a,g,k. 

cooperation, coerced. A distorted sem- 
blance of cooperation in which the pur- 


poses promoted are not shared by all the 
individuals or groups whose activities are 
combined, but where one or more of the 
individuals or groups join activities with 
the others in order to escape punishment 
rather than for the sake of the activity 
itself or of its direct results, h.h. 

cooperation, competitive. Cf. competitive 
cooperation. 

cooperation, consumers. Cf. consumers co- 
operation. 

cooperation, ecological. That form of eco- 
logical interaction in which two or more 
organisms either (a) reciprocally increase 
limited supplies of environment on which 
one or all depend, or (b) reciprocally de- 
crease the environmental dangers which 
threaten one or all. J.A.O. 

cooperation, voluntary. That species of 
cooperation in which the purposes pro- 
moted are common to all of the individuals 
or groups whose activities are combined. 
Under such conditions, the greater the 
immediate or direct success of one per- 
sonality or group, the greater the imme- 
diate or direct success of the others. Vol- 
untary cooperation is thus the antithesis 
of opposition (q.v,). h.h. 

cooperative, (1) Willing to work, or ac- 
tually working, together to achieve a com- 
mon end or purpose. j.r.E. 

(2) A group of people organized to 
achieve a common end or purpose. Fre- 
quently found among consumers or pro- 
ducers of economic goods where the pur- 
pose is to secure the economic benefits 
derived to all the members of the group. 
Cf. Rochdale principles. j-p.e. 

cooperative, health, (a) A non-profit or- 
ganization of laymen under their own 
control to provide health care for them- 
selves at low cost on a periodic prepay- 
ment plan, with physicians being em- 
ployed on salaries, with a central office 
and varied equipment being maintained, 
with specialists on the medical staff, and 
with the director of the medical staff 
having charge of the medical policies. 

(b) A limited form of type (a) In which 
physicians are in control and in which 
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coordinating conincll 


laymen participate on a low cost periodic 
prepayment plan as long as they are satis- 
fied with the medical care they receive. 

cooperative, housing. (1) A non-profit 
organization of persons who pool their 
financial resources in buying a piece of 
land and in building their homes, which 
when completed become the individual 
property in each case of the members. 
Sometimes known as a home-building co- 
operative. 

(2) A non-profit organization of per- 
sons for the ownership as well as the 
building of homes. Individuals hold mem- 
bership shares equivalent in value to the 
value of their respective homes. They pay 
their association monthly sums prorated 
according to the costs of upkeep, taxes, 
insurance, depreciation, amortization, and 
they sell their memberships only to the 
association or on the association’s ap- 
proval. 

(3) Housing owned and maintained by a 

cooperative association the shares of which 
are purchased by the occupants and which 
cannot be sold at a profit. Title remains 
in the association which rents the dwelling 
units to members so as to cover all 
charges including amortization. s.s. 

cooperative competitioiu Bivalry which is 
restricted or limited by a desire of the 
participants to work together for some 
common goals. Gf, cooperative conflict. 

P.P,C. 

cooperative conflict. Strife in which hos- 
tility is limited by the existence of some 
common goals, mutually desired the 
participants. Cf. antagonistic cooperation. 

P.F.C, 

cooperative contact. Of, c<mtaet, co- 
operative. 

cooperative farmers’ association. An eco- 
nomic agency through which farmers 
unite to market their produce or purchase 
their supplies jointly; characterized by the 
principle of one man (member) one vote 
without regard to the number of shares 
i^nd' by dividends Iwed on the 
anMmnt -of patronage ea<sii^ ineoabet' gives. 

■* Rdean. 


cooperative movement, (a) A widespread 
development of societies known as con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, producers’ coopera- 
tives, welfare and utility cooperatives, 
credit unions, operating in many lands 
during the past several decades, on a non- 
profit basis, by democratic voting, and in 
the spirit of mutual aid. 

(b) A more limited development of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives with emphasis on 
one member, one vote, on patronage re- 
funds, and on educational programs for 
the cultivation of the spirit of mutual aid 
and of democracy in ail phases of life. 

cooperative response. Activity engaged in 
by a number of individuals responding to- 
gether to a common stimulus. p.f.c. 

coordinate. To place together things of 
similar rank or order; to organize activi- 
ties, parts, or ideas so that they form an 
orderly arrangement or structure-function. 

. mE. 

coordinating council. An organization 
composed of representatives of govern- 
mental departments, private social agen- 
cies, civic organizations, religious and 
educational institutions, and other groups 
and services, as well as interested citizens, 
to promote cooperation among them, to 
integrate their efforts and functions, to 
study conditions and resources, to inform 
the public regarding conditions, and to 
secure democratic action in meeting local 
needs. As a community or neighborhood 
council, with activities built around 
geographic and area problems and inter- 
ests* it has a degree of formal organiza- 
tion, composed of representatives of a 
wide range of groups, yet it functions 
informally, being a coordinating rather 
than a functional agency. 

In basic purposes and organization co- 
ordinating councils differ widely, center- 
ing attention of the community on plans 
designed to prevent or reduce delinquency; 
to promote protection of children and 
youth and to meet their physical, recrea- 
tional, cultural, and social requirements; 
to develop citizenship and to provide 
civilian protection; to improve family life; 
and to plan all welfare services of the 
community through coordinated effort de- 
signed tf make the region a better 
Eft which' to live, 
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coordinatloiL The working together^ of 
groups and individuals in an organized 
and integrated way. 

coordination, community. Cf. community 
coordination, 

coordination council, Cf. coordinating 
council. 

coquetry. The gestural and verbal artifices 
employed by females to attract the atten- 
tion and possibly induce the love-making 
of males. 

corporal punishment. Cf. punishment, cor- 
poral. 

corporation. A socio-economic organiza- 
tion composed of individuals and bom of 
legal sanction for the purpose of manipu- 
lating property rights and other interests 
to the benefit of those who compose it. 
If the function is primarily to create and 
distribute profits to a relatively limited 
membership it is a private corporation. 
On the other extreme, if the dominant 
purpose relates to politically organized 
general welfare it is a public corporation. 
Virtually all corporations in some degree 
partake of both functions. 

There is little doubt that the most 
successful method to date of aggregating 
capital is the private or business corpo- 
ration. But it is more than a mere method 
of holding property. The modem business 
corporation has become the prevailing 
method of organizing economic effort. 

With all of its advantages over simpler 
organizations in increasing production 
many new social changes have occurred. 
The tremendous growth in size is one 
consideration. The assets of a few busi- 
ness corporations even exceed the assessed 
valuation of some States of the U. S. This 
concentration and control of capital has 
restricted the area of competition as it 
existed in the earlier stages of a free- 
pricing economy, A further factor is the 
growth of two classes: a managerial class 
to replace the old type of entrepreneur 
and an absentee-ownership class. Control 
is thus separated from ownership. j.h,e. 

corporative. The corporative state (il 
stao corporativo) of Italian fascism is in 
theory based upon the corporations (cor^ 
poradone) or guilds composed of employ 


ers and of their employees respectively in 
industry, agriculture, commerce, finance, 
transportation, etc. The parliament (ca- 
mera corporativa) is composed mainly of 
representatives of these corporations, but 
it is anticipated that it will be succeeded 
by a council of the corporations. Higher 
in the fascist hierarchy is the grand 
til (gran constglio fascista), and above all 
is the fascist leader (duce del fascismo) 
who is the chief of the state and govern- 
ment (capo di stato e del govemo). 
Through this form of the state, not yet 
fully realized, the fascists propose to 
bring economic processes under fixe con- 
trol of the government. M.rm. 

correction, house of. Cf. house of correc- 
tion, 

correctional institutions. Cf. institutions, 
correctional, 

correlate. To compare two or more pheno- 
mena or situation-processes in such a 
way as to bring out concomitant relation- 
ships. Recent statistical usage has given 
the word a special narrower meaning, 
based upon a formula for calculating co- 
efficients of correlation (q.v.) between 
measurable phenomena. t.d.e. 

correlate function. Cf. function, correlate. 

correlation. (1) The degree to which change 
in one variable is accompanied by corre- 
sponding change in another variable; the 
relationship may be either direct or in- 
verse. (2) Measurement of the degree to 
which paired items or measures of two 
(or more) variables vary concomitantly. 

correlation, coefficient of. A numerical in- 
dex of closeness of relationship or associa- 
tion between series of paired measures 
which represent variables under compari- 
son. Frequently used is the Pearson 
product-moment correlation coefficient (r) 
which is a decimal fraction ranging in 
value from minus 1 through zero to plus 
1 and capable of indicating all degrees of 
relationship from perfect negative or in- 
verse to perfect positive. M.pt, 

eorrelatioii, multiple. The maximum cor- 
relation possible between one variable and 
any weighted sum or average of two or 
more other specified variables* 
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correlation, , partial. ■ ' ■ The estimated ■ cor- 
relation between two Yariables, the influ- 
ence of one or more other variables being 
eliminated. p.h.f. 

correlation, social. Cf. social correlation. 

corroborate. To prove true some state- 
ment or prediction, fear or hope. Certain 
predictions or epithets, slogans, etc. which 
imply or assume predictions (whether de- 
sirable or undesirable) tend to corroborate 
thesemlves by inspiring confidence or fear, 
by releasing energies (or to offset them- 
selves by stimulating compensatory ac- 
tivities). T.D.E. 

corroboration. The act or process or result 
of corroborating. Cf. corroborate. 

corroboree. A tribal dance or ceremony 
of the aboriginal Tasmanians and Aus- 
tralians. E.A.H. 

corvee. An obligation to give specified 
services to the lord or sovereign (feudal) ; 
forced labor, chiefly on public works, fre- 
quently required of primitive peoples by 
colonizing nations (modern), e.e.m. 

council of community agencies, council of 
social agencies, welfare council, federa- 
tion. A federation of social work agencies, 
sometimes including educational, indus- 
trial, civic, labor, business, government, 
and religious agencies and programs, to 
continuously study, plan and develop co- 
ordination and expansion of services of 
public and private agencies, to prevent 
overlapping programs or neglecting social 
problems and to secure intelligent partici- 
pation of citizens. Cf. coordinating coun- 
cil. WJP. 

oounterselection. Survival of inferior 
social foms, values, or people. Syn. dys- 
genic selection. Ant. eugenics; euthenics; 
eudemics. h.a.p. 

country life movement. The country life 
movement is the working out of the desire 
to make rural civilization as effective and 
satisfying as other forms of civilization. 
Its inception in this country pay be dated 
from the work of the Country Life Com- 
mission appointed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1908. n.s. 


country of destination. A country to which 
an immigration stream directs itself. 

country of origin. A country from which 
an emigration stream flows. 

country weekly. A newspaper published in 
a community of rural characteristics for 
distribution through the mail as second 
class matter on a stated day of the week 
to the residents of the town and the sur- 
ounding open country as a medium of 
local information, intercommunication, 
and co-ordination of town and country ac- 
tivities, in which is reflected the life, cus- 
toms and institutions of the people who 
constitute its readership. c.ex. 

county agent. A person employed jointly 
by the state and federal governments and 
by the county government or local co- 
operating group under the provisions of 
the Smith-Lever Act of Congress ap- 
proved May 8, 1914. This cooperative em- 
ployee has his office at the county seat 
and serves to aid in diffusing among the 
people useful and practical information on 
subjects relating to agriculture and home 
economics, and to encourage the applica- 
tion of such knowledge. Men are known 
as county agricultural agents and women 
as home demonstration agents, or for 
brevity, county agent and home agent. 

"CJEX. 

county library. A tax-supported library 
serving all of a county through central 
headquarters, branches and depositories. 

E,des.B. 

court, adolescent. An experimental court 
designed to deal with persons between the 
age of sixteen (when the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court ends) and eighteen or 
twenty-one when moral responsibility 
seems to have matured. The procedure 
follows the same infomal pattern as the 
juvenile court, and probation and other 
protective services are used extensively. 
Chicago and New York have experimented 
with this type of court but opinions differ 
as to its value. j.w.m^c. 

court, canonical. The ecclesiastical court 
of th^Middle Ages to which criminal cases 
and cases involving domestic and marital 
law were referred. ^ max 
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wiirt, domestic relations* A court having- 
jurisdiction over cases involving strained 
relations between husband and wife, such 
as desertion and neglect as well as cases 
of juvenile delinquency. In the latter 
cases, parent-child relationships are recog- 
nized as basically important in producing 
the delinquency and similarly significant 
in working out any effective adjustment 
or plan of treatment for the child* Ihe 
general philosophy underlying the organ- 
ization of such courts for dealing with de- 
linquency is to the effect that the family is 
a unit and that the adjustment is fre- 
quently a family rather than an indi- 
vidual problem. Domestic Eelations Courts 
exist only in our larger cities where suf- 
ficient cases arise to warrant a separate 
court. M*A*m 

court, juvenile. A court dealing with 
youthful offenders or juvenile dependents 
and with adults who contribute to the de- 
linquency of children. In most states the 
jurisdiction of such courts is limited to 
children under sixteen; a few have juris- 
diction over cases under eighteen, and 
California has jurisidction over young 
persons under twenty-one. In general 
capital offenses of juveniles may be trans- 
ferred to the regular criminal court, how- 
ever. Juvenile delinquents are considered 
wards of the court and are presumed to 
be treated as children needing help rather 
than as guilty persons requiring punish- 
ment Hearings are usually private, and 
there is generally no trial, although a 
number of states paradoxically allow a 
trial if demanded by the child^s parents 
or his ^‘next friend.'^ m*a.e. 

court, magistrates. In most cities, the low- 
est court of original jurisdiction in crim- 
inal cases. Suspects apprehended by the 
police are first arraigned in magistrates 
court. Here evidence is examined. If in 
the mind of the magistrate the evidence 
is sufficient the suspect is bound over for 
the grand jury or some other specialized 
court, and bail is set to insure the sus- 
pect^s appearance at trial. If the offense 
is a minor one such as violation of a city 
ordinance the magistrate may have the 
power to make a judgment and set the 
penalty* j.wM'c. 

court, specialized. A court which has 
jurisdiction over special types of eriminal 


civil suits* For example the Morals 
Court, the Juvenile Court, the District 
Court, the Appelate Court, are specialized 
courts.- M.A,E, 

Court, World. The popular name for Per- 
manent Court of Internationa! Justice. 
This was created by article 14 of the 
Treaty of Versailes, and was to be a 
permanent bench of fifteen judges, with 
provision for substitute judges. It was 
conceived as having compulsory jurisdic- 
tion, but in the debates to frame the 
Statute of the Court, this was changed 
to voluntary jurisdiction in special types 
of cases. In practically all cases the par- 
ties must agree to submit the case. The 
Council and Assembly of the League also 
had power to request advisory opinions 
from the Court, a provision which de- 
terred the United States Senate from 
ratifying the protocol of adherence to the 
Court, Altogether it decided about seventy 
cases, divided between regular judgments 
and advisory opinions. The judges were 
elected by Council and Assembly for nine 
years, with provision for re-election. In 
1939, with the outbreak of war, the Court 
ceased to function. Many of its cases arose 
out of the interpretation of the peace 
treaties of 1919. e.m.b. 

courtship. The association of an (nor- 
mally) unmarried man and woman mu- 
tually attracted; an explorative comrade- 
ship revealing the strength of the allure- 
ment each has for the other. In the United 
States, the common and approved method 
of finding one^s mate. e.r.g. 

couvade. The customary simulation of 
childbirth by the father, or his confine- 
ment at parturition, and the observance 
by him of taboos designed to promote 
the welfare of the child* g.p.m. 

coverage. That percentage of the area of 
a site occupied by buildings. 

craft union, A trade union (q*v.) consist- 
ing of persons following the same craft or 
skill regardless of the industry or business 
in which they may be working. The object 
of such a unjon is to bargain collectively 
with the employer for favorable conditions 
of employment for members of the craft. 
The power of the craft union comes from 
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its monopoly of a particular skill which 
is, made possible by control over appren* 
ticeship and licensing. It is obvious that 
a craft union organization could offer 
but little to the great masses of unskilled 
workers. In opposition to the craft prin- 
ciple of trade union organization is the 
idea of industrial organization (q.v.) 
which aims to incorporate into one union 
all workers in a given industry regard- 
less of skill or craft differences, j.w.m’c. 

crania! capacity. The cubic capacity of the 
interior cavity of the skull, usually meas- 
ured in cubic centimeters. g.p.m. 

cranial deformation. Artificial modifica- 
tion of the shape of the head, effected 
during infancy by tight bandaging, the 
application of fiat boards, etc. g.p.m. 

crania! index. Cf. index, cranial, 

craniometry. The branch of osteometry 
concerned with measurements of the skull. 

G.P.M, 

creative accommodation. Cf. accommoda- 
tion, creative. 

creative activity. Effort directed to the 
production of desired objects or values 
and containing an element of design or 
invention. It stands in contrast with au- 
tomatic or *^mechanized” effort. Individual, 
group, or societal activity may be of this 
nature. Degrees and levels of creative 
activity are as significant as the activity 
itself. These are exemplified in the realm 
of production, ranging from imskilled 
labor or work on an assembly line, at one 
extremes, to the work of the inventor or 
executive at the other extreme. Creative 
activity is directed to the modification of 
prsonality — one's own or another's — ^no 
less than to the production of material 
objects. Development of understanding or 
cultivation of attitudes, for example, is a 
process of creation. s.e. 

creative evolutioii. Purposive or planned 
social change in which the particular de- 
velopment is a part of universal evolution, 

€f. Alsn vital, ■ - m,ce. 

■' ; . , , , ft • 

crw't^iye . synthesisi' Tlie mental process In 
which existing unitary ideas are combined 


into a whole which has not previously 
been recognized as an existing concept. 

J,P.E, 

credit, consumer. , Cf. consumer credit. 

creed. A definite statement of belief. Espe- 
cially characteristic of Western religious 

groups. L.P.E. 

cremation. The practice of disposing of 
the corpses of the dead by burning them. 
Cf, burial. g.p.m. 

cretinism. A physical condition appearing 
in early childhood of stunted development, 
often with goiter or defective thyroid 
gland which secretes insufficient iodine, 
resulting in scaly skin, brittle hair, dwarf 
stature and low mentality. A type of 
feebleemindedness resulting from this 
malfunctioning of the thyroid gland. 

crime. A violation of the criminal law, i.e. 
a breach of the conduct code specifically 
sanctioned by the state, which through its 
legislative agencies defines crimes and 
their penalties, and through its adminis- 
trative agencies prosecutes offenders and 
imposes and aministers punishments. The 
term crime is often carelessly and er- 
roneously used to designate any kind of 
behavior as injurious to society, even 
though not defined by the criminal law. 

r.s. 

crime, capital. An offense where the pun- 
ishment may be death, regardless of 
whether or not the death penalty is ac- 
tually inflicted. It remains so even where 
juries are given the option of imposing 
life imprisonment instead of death as the 
penalty. Capital crimes are usually not 
bailable. The number of offenses regarded 
as capital has been sharply reduced in 
modern times. a.e.w. 

crime, causes of. Imputed agents or 
forc^ determining violations of law. The 
causes of crime have never been satisfac- 
torily isolated. When used to explain the 
incidence of crime in general or of certain 
classes of crimes, the imputed causes of 
crime are more likely to describe factors 
of greater or lesser risk for individuals 
getting acted upon offidallf. “Whtn ,used 
to e3q)lain the behavior of a single indi- 
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yidual, causes represent tlie' attempts to 
factorize mdmdnal cases by ordinary 
qiialitatiye analysis or clinical diagnosis. 
The search for causes of crime or of crim- 
inal behavior has been fraught with the 
dMcnlty of isolating the differential im- 
pact of situational factors on varying 
mental and physical constitutions. It has 
also been fraught with the dMcnity of 
demonstrating that such and such com- 
bination of f actora apply to delinquents 
rather than to non-delinquents or to de- 
linquent behavior rather than to non- 
delinquent behavior. w.<x». 

crime, companionate. A crime committed 
jointly by two, or occasionally more than 
two, persons against a third party. Com- 
panionate crime is differentiated from 
organized crime, in that the former is 
occasional and generally involves only one 
offense, while the latter is consistent and 
habitual behavior. It is differentiated also 
from such behavior as fornication or 
gambling in that it has a victim, while 
fornication and gambling have no third 
party who is a direct victim. e.h.s. 

crime, etiology of. The study of the causes 
of criminal behavior by the case study or 
clinical method, usually proceeding from 
the study of individual cases. Isolation of 
a factor connected with crime in general, 
by statistical or observational methods, 
would be conceived as contributing to a 
study of general causes rather than to 
etiology of crime. w.c.a. 

crime, multiple causes of. Opposed to the 
conception of a single cause of crime, such 
as heredity, feeblemindedness, poverty, 
and so on, multiple causes imply that 
several factors are at work cumulatively 
to produce crime. The efficaciousness of 
the conception of multiple causes of crime 
becomes more apparent in the study of 
individual cases than in the study of 
crime in general. Multiple causes can in- 
clude one dominant factor and two or 
three minor factors, or they can merely 
include several reinforcing factors with- 
out reference as to which plays the major 
role. There are limits to the multiplicity 
of causes. In the clinical or individual 
case approach, insistence that there are 
more than four or five causative factors 
in any case usually means that the clini- 


cian or researcher has seized upon factors 
not fundamentally or directly related to 
the course of .behavior. In the, study, of, 
general causes of crime by mass statistics 
-or general observation, the inclusibn of 
almost any and all kinds of causes Is 
almost as bad as the fixation on one cause. 
Everything under the sun cannot be in- 
cluded under multiple causes, unless we 
desire to discover some very remote and 
very indirect connections with crime 
which are not at ail causative. Many of 
the indirect factors related to crime by 
contingency methods are likely to be risk 
factors rather than causative factors, w.c.r. 

crime, organized. Crime which involves 
the cooperative effort of two or more 
criminals in the broadest sense of the 
term. All degrees of organization may be 
involved, from the loose informal type to 
a rather strict institutionalized kind like 
that of any business organization, or from 
an organization involving only a few per- 
sons to one involving hundreds. a.r.l. 

crime gradient. A concept adopted by 
some criminologists in the study of the 
ecological distribution of crime. It desig- 
nates the profile of a curve based on the 
crime rates of consecutive geographic 
areas located along a straight line. t.s. 

crime index, Cf. index, crime. 

crime rate. Cf. rate, crime. 

crime surveys. Surveys made with refer- 
ence to the nature and extent of crime, 
penal law enforcement, and the adminis- 
tration of criminal courts. The Report of 
the National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement is the most notable 
survey made in the U. S. Other sur- 
veys include the Missouri Crime Survey 
and the Illinois Crime Survey. m.a.e. 

crimes known to the police. Reports to 
police that crimes have been committed. 
Index currently in use to determine the 
amount and rates of crime in the United 
States. J.P.S. 

criminal. A person who has committed a 
crime. Statistically, a person who has been 
convicted of a crime. The attempt to in- 
clude in the concept of *‘criminaF’ only 
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those who have committed crimes of a 
more serious nature, or crimes involving 
extreme moral ' turpitude, or persons 
whose motives are distinctly evil has no 
basis in science and can lead only to 
confusion. 

criminal, born. A concept formulated by 
Lombroso in accordance with which cer- 
tain persons are biologically so constituted 
that they must of necessity be criminals. 
A hereditary criminal. j.p,s. 

criminal, endogenic. A term used by Euro- 
pean criminologists to denote a type of 
offender whose criminality is determined 
mainly by hereditary and constitutional 
{both physical and mental) factors. w.c.r. 

criminal, exogenic. Used by European 
criminologists to designate a type of 
offender whose etiology is determined pri- 
marily by situational factors. w.c.it. 

criminal, habitual. A person who has 
adopted a criminal mode of life to such 
an extent that it base become an estab- 
lished personality pattern. He may or 
may not be a professional criminal (q.v.) 
but at least a considerable part of his 
activity is of a criminal character. Cf. 
recidivism. 

criminal, pathological. A criminal who de- 
viates from the mentally normal type. 
There are no generally accepted clas- 
sifications of the mentally abnormal types. 
The following simple classification, how- 
ever, is frequently used; mental defective 
or feebleminded, psychotic or insane, and 
psychopathic. The latter is the most dif- 
ficult to define. It includes those criminals 
who are neurotic, epileptic and who are 
judged to possess either a post-encephalitic 
or a psychopathic personality. Encepha- 
litis is a disease resulting from lesions in 
the central nervous system. It makes for 
lethargic and irritable behavior. It also 
retards learning. The chief characteristic 
of a psychopathic personality is the deeply 
disturbed emotional life. There is no 
standard method of diagnosing a person- 
ality as psychopathic, A comparison of 
psychiatric reports on the psychopathy of 
criminals shows wide variations in the 
conclusions as to the proportion of crim- 
inals so characterized. N.F.C, 


criminal, professional. One who partici- 
pates regularly and as a business in a de- 
veloped criminal culture, with a body of 
specialized skills and knowledge. The pro- 
fessional criminal is differentiated from 
the habitual criminal who engages regu- 
larly in crimes but does not have a de- 
veloped and specialized skill, and from 
the amateur criminal who neither engages 
re^larly in crime nor has specialized 
skill. E.H.S, 

criminal, white-collar, A person of the 
upper socio-economic class who violates 
the criminal law in the course of his occu- 
pational or professional activities; the 
state, in so far as it reacts against white 
collar crimes, generally does so through 
bureaus and commissions rather than 
through the police and the criminal courts. 
A wealthy confidence man, who is a part 
of the underworld, would not be a white- 
collar criminal, because he does not have 
the esteem of the law-abiding community. 
A wealthy and esteemed business man 
who commits murder in connection with a 
“love-triangle” would not be a white-collar 
criminal. e,h.s. 

criminal abortion. Cf. abortion, criminal. 

criminal anthropology. Cf. anthropology, 
criminal. 

criminal argot. The special jargon or 
slang which criminals use in conversation 
with each other. In general, criminal argot 
is known only to the initiated. Thus 
“cannon” is criminal argot for pickpocket; 
“taking the rap” is receiving a prison sen- 
tence; “heel” is a sneak thief. m.a.e. 

criminal association. Cf. association, crim- 
inal, 

criminal behavior. Usually synon3mious 
with crime or violation of criminal code. 
However, usage places the emphasis on 
violating behavior whether known or un- 
known to authorities. As a form of viola- 
tion, it is akin to violations of all codes 
or rules: those of family, church, school, 
labor union, and various associations. The 
thing which makes behavior criminal is 
that the offense against code becomes re- 
portable to the governmental or state 
authorities, w.c.r. 
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eriminal felolngy. The scientMc study of 
the relation of hereditary physical traits 
to criminal character, i.e, to innate ten- 
dencies to commit crime in general or 
crimes of any particular type. 

crfitiiiial career. A career involving habit- 
ual crime or devoted to crime as a means 
of livelihood. 

criminal constitution. The innate traits of 
an individual that predispose him to crim- 
inal conduct or a life of crime. 

criminal culture. An integrated set of 
overt practices and Ideas characteristic 
of a group of people and in conflict with 
the criminal law; a particular criminal 
act may be supported by, and be a part 
of, the criminal culture, which would in- 
clude similar acts by other members of 
the group, and for all of these acts 
rationalizations, evaluations, and codes of 
behavior in agreement with the criminal 
acts; in contrast, embezzlement and mur- 
der are often committed without the 
support of any such criminal culture, e.h.s. 

criminal fence. A person or firm that 
makes a business of trading in stolen 
commodities, either exclusively or more 
often in connection with a legitimate busi- 
ness. A receiver of stolen goods may make 
trade in such goods a business, in which 
case he would be a fence, or he may re- 
ceive a stolen commodity and use it for 
his own purposes, in which case he would 
not be a fence; every fence is a receiver, 
but not every receiver is a fence. e.h.s. 

criminal gang. Cf. gang, criminal. 

criminal insane. The legal term for the 
state of mental derangement which ac- 
companies or induces the commission of a 
crime and prevents the criminal from 
knowing the criminal nature of the act 
committed. The basic test of insanity is 
the knowledge of right and wrong; thus 
mental defect is often confused with men- 
tal deficiency. Greater interest in the 
mental processes of those who commit 
crimes led to a direct challenge of the 
traditional legal interpretations of in- 
sanity as a defense in criminal cases. 


criminal intent. The mental element in 
crime, a concomitant of the physical act. 
It is a state of mind which precedes or 
accompanies the offense. It is not capable 
of direct proof, but may be derived by just 
or reasonable deductions from acts and 
facts that are proved. Intent is an aspect 
of the consciousness of wrong doing which 
is an indispensable element in crime. 

■ . A.E.W. 

criminal justice. In the broad meaning of 
the phrase criminal justice refers to the 
machinery, procedures, personnel, and 
purposes, which have to do with the con- 
tent of the criminal law and with the 
arrest, trial, conviction and disposition of 
offenders. Ilhe administration of criminal 
justice thus involves the penal code, the 
police system, the prosecutors office, 
courts, penal institutions, probation, pa- 
role, and the officials charged with admin- 
istering their defined duties. n.f-c 

criminal justice, mortality of. Surveys, in 
the form of statstical data, which serve as 
guides in the anlysis of procedural and 
administrative steps in the administration 
of criminal justice. Such data on crime 
cases and prison population reveal the 
strength or weakness in the various agen- 
cies of justice. N.F.c. 

criminal man. The ecteeptlon the ctinb* 
inal as an individual poas^lng dfetinctive 
physical or psychical characteristics. 

M.AX 

criminal maturation. The development of 
a criminal in the established techniques, 
atttiudes, and ideology of criminal be- 
havior; this phrase is based on the as- 
sumption that development in criminal 
behavior follows a standardized pattern 
analogous to physiological development 
with advancing age. e.h.s. 

criminal organlzatloii. The structure of 
relationships between persons and groups 
which makes the commission of crime pos- 
sible and which facilitates avoidance of 
the legal penalties. This structure may be 
loose, informal and decentralized, or it 
may be explicitly institutionalized and 
centralized. Also, any group of persons 
who systematically devote themselves, as 
a collective unit, to the commission of 
crime. A.iLt. 





responBibllitj 


eriniuil.tnb^: 


crlmliml respomsibility. Criminal liability 
for an offense. To be so liable the person 
commiting the act mnst have done so of 
his own free will and volition; he must 
have the capacity for distinguishing right 
from wrong; and he must have the ability 
to foresee the evil consequences of his act. 
The presence of these conditions consti- 
tutes responsibility; hence, liability and 
punishability. On the other hand, certain 
circumstances may negate responsibility 
under the criminal law. These are prin- 
cipally: 

(a) Infancy. Under the common law 
children under seven years of age are re- 
garded as not being responsible. A like 
presumption holds for children between 
seven and fourteen years of age, except 
that in such cases the presumption may 
be overcome by evideneee. At fourteen 
years of age under the common law a 
child becomes fully responsible for his 
acts. However, it may be added that in 
most states statutory provisions have given 
to the juvenile courts jurisdiction over the 
criminal or delinquent acts of children 
including those who are beyond the age 
of fourteeen. The maximum age for such 
juvenile court jurisdiction varies among 
the states from fifteen to twenty-one 
years. But it is to be noted that in most 
states for grave crimes the juvenile 
courts may waive jurisdiction, thus mak- 
ing children liable to the penalties im- 
posed in the criminal courts. 

(b) Insantiy. A second exemption from 
criminal responsibility, and hence from 
liability, is on grounds of insanity. This 
is interpreted by the courts to mean that 
the person on trial is of such a mind that 
he is incapable of making moral distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, or of 
knowing the evil consequences of. his acts. 
The existence or non-existence of insanity 
is a matter of evidence at the time of 
trial, and the issue is determined by the 
trial jury. If an insanity plea is sustained, 
the accused person is held not responsible 
and therefore not liable to punishment. 

(c) Intoxication, Ordinarily, intoxica- 
tion provides no exemption from criminal 
liability, though it may reduce the de- 
gree of responsibility which a drunken 
pmm^ may be assumed to have had at 
file time of, his otfeese, and, hencei lessaa 
the severity of his^ punishmtot* s 


criminal saturation, law of. A theory de- 
veloped by the Italian criminologist, Ferri. 
The gist of it was that each society has 
the number of criminals which the par- 
ticular conditions in that society pro- 
duce, “As a given volume of water at a 
definite temperature will dissolve a fixed 
quantity of chemical substance and not an 
atom more or less; so in a given social 
environment with definite individual and 
physical conditions, a fixed number of 
delicts, no more and no less, can be com- 
mitted.” J.L,G. 

criminal statistics. The tabulated numeri- 
cal data found in the officiar reports of 
agencies which deal with the apprehen- 
sion, prevention, and treatment of offen- 
ders against the criminal law. The unit 
of tabulation may be the case, the of- 
fender, or the offense, A common classi- 
fication of criminal statistics distinguishes 
between police, judicial, and penal statis- 
tics. In the United States the term is gen- 
erally inclusive; on the continent of 
Europe it is ordinarily used to designate 
only the tabulations based on the charac- 
teristics of the offender, as distinguished 
from statistics of criminal justice, and 
statistics of penal institutions. t.s. 

criminal syndicalism. A legal phrase of 
American law to describe the advocating 
of the unlawful destruction of property, 
or an unlawful change in its ownership; 
a doctrine and practice attributed to the 
Industrial Workers of the World, a labor 
organization, and embodied in many state 
statutes aimed to curb their activities, 
adopted from 1917 to 1924. Cf, syndical- 
ism, R.n,b. 

criminal tendencies. Classifiable behavior 
tendencies which, if not recognized or 
checked, may end in the ultimate com- 
mission of a criminal act or acts; behavior 
tendencies which under certain conditions 
can be expected to develop into a delin- 
quent or criminal pattern; tendencies to- 
ward criminal behavior. f.w.k. 

criminal tribes. Tribes with a culture 
which sanctions behavior toward non- 
members of the tribe which is prohibited 
by the laws of the state to wMA those 
trib^ are subject; especially cerlato Wb^ 
in India 'With .tribal culte^ wMcii sanb- 
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cdaimallty 


cross fertilization of cultures 


tions violence toward non-members which 
is prohibited by the laws of' India.- e.h.s. 

criminality. The sum total of offenses 
agrainst the criminal law in a geographic 
area, a population group, or a person, t.s. 

criminality, inheritance of. A theory once 
held before the biological mechanism of 
heredity was worked out, which assumed 
that because crime sometimes runs In 
families it was therefore handed down by 
heredity from father to son, etc. Careful 
students of the genesis of criminals admit 
that certain biological and psychological 
traits, which under favorable social con- 
dition^ may contribute to the making of 
the criminal, are passed by heredity from 
parent or ancestor to descendant. But 
crime is conduct, and as such cannot be 
inherited, any more than politeness, boor- 
ishness, stinginess, or extravagance. 

erimmality, maximuiti, age of. Cf. age of 
maximum criminality. 

crimizmlly Insane. Persons who have com- 
mitted crimes^ usually of a serious nature, 
bat who are not held responsible for their 
offenses by virtue of being adjudged 
sane.'' Cf. criminal responsibility. h.a.£. 

crisis. Any interruption of the regular 
and expected succession of events; a dis- 
turbance of habit or custom which re- 
quires conscious attention on the part of 
the individual or the group in order either 
to reestablish the disturbed equilibrium 
or to establish new and more adequate 
habits or customs. Crises which occur re- 
peatedly and with some regularity in the 
life history of the individual or the group, 
such as birth, puberty, marriage, death, 
seasonal changes, phases of the moon, etc., 
are said to be recurrent. Crises which oc- 
cur relatively infrequenlty and irregularly, 
such as earthquakes, floods, defeat in war, 
etc., are said to be singular, h.e.j. 

crisis, precipitating. 4 crisis severe 
enough to result in that degree of per- 
sonal or social disorganization which re- 
quires some social action to be taken 
either to protect society or to rehabilitate 
the person or group affected, or to secure 
both such protection and rehabilitation. 
Thus, the loss of a job on the part of an 


already emotionally unstable / person may 
constitute the precipitating crisis which 
requires social intervention to stabilize 
the personality and to protect both him 
and society from the consequence of neu- 
rotic or psychotic behavior. h.e.j. 

crisis, social. Cf, social crisis. 

criteria. Standards, indexes, rules. Syn, 
measurements; norms. h.a.p. 

critical moment. The turning point in a 
crisis; or (by analogy with critical points 
in physics or of visual insight) a historic 
moment in which a new or revolutionary 
definition of a cultural situation is per- 
ceived as a revelation of new heaven 
and a new earth," and societal transmu- 
tation or metamorphosis emerges. Dis- 
organization or dissolution may also fol- 
low the critical moment, t.d.e. 

cross cousins. Cousins who are the chil- 
dren of a brother and a sister. Among 
some primitive peoples cross cousins were 
allowed to marry each other while parallel 
cousins (children of two brothers or two 
sisters) were forbidden to marry each 
other. o.w. 

cross-cultural. Pertaining to different cul- 
tures; comparative, as used in ethnology 

(q.V.). G.P.M. 

cross fertilization of cultures. Fusion or 
welding of traits or complexes from fun- 
damentally different cultures to produce 
new traits or complexes having charac- 
teristics not observed in the originals. 
Thus, for example, the Chinese art of 
carving type, when united with the Phoe- 
nician alphabet, the European cider press, 
and other traits resulted in the printing 
complex which has done much to revolu- 
tionize Western culture; a result which 
was not possible in any of the three orig- 
inal cultures alone. As in cross pollina- 
tion of plants new and seemingly new 
specimens are often obtained, so in cross 
fertilization of cultures new inventions 
often result, some of which may change 
the course of the society adopting them. 
This idea is used to support the theory 
that most inventions are merely new com- 
binations of existing traits. 
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cross reference 


cult, ancestor 


cross reference, A term in general ise in 
connection with cataloging or recording 
information. In the recording of one item 
attention is called to related items in con- 
nection with which pertinent information 
may be found. n.a. 

crowd, A temporary aggregation of hu- 
man beings at a particular ■ spot, whether 
called together or responding spontane- 
ously to like stimulus; more specifically, 
such an aggregation in which the mem- 
bers, aware of a common emotional in- 
terest, have their attention concentrated 
in that direction, physically and mentally; 
are in rapport or consensus, and tending 
to reinforce each other in behavior, so 
that the complex representing that in- 
terest is in the ascendant in each member, 
and the ordinary and “rationaF^ controls 
of personality are relaxed or in abeyance, 
making a crowd subject to suggestion and 
to hysterical or mob behaviors. The word 
crowd has also occasionally been used to 
denote a psychosis or a state of mind: a 
*^state of crowd” is comparable, e.g., to 
a state of coma or of depression. Cf, 
rapport. t.d,e. 

crowd, active. The crowd that has its be- 
havior directed, usually deliberately by a 
leader, toward some object — ^person, thing, 
or situation — ^for the purpose of altering 
it, destroying it, or honoring it; it is the 
mobile crowd, or mob. w.e.g. 

crowd, expressive. The crowd that gets 
emotional through expressive behavior, 
such as dancing, shouting, weeping, etc. 

W.E.G. 

crowd, organized. An aggregation of hu- 
man beings, not necessarily in proximity 
with each other, but welded into a unity, 
transitory or more or less permanent, 
characterized by rapport (q.v.) and having 
the attention of the members focussed on 
some common object, w.e.g. 

crowd, orgiastic. A crowd that has reached 
a peak of emotional expression of an ec- 
static and inspired nature. It usually 
takes the form of ecstatic singing and 
dancing, although ritualistic behavior may 
also take place. It is found in religious 
reyiTalSi armistice w>wds, and other 
groups celebrating some occasion. M.Ft. 


crowd, participant *‘A ^^true” crowd, in 
which' most of the people present feel 
themselves in- rapport and taking a part 
in a common interest or experience; by con- 
trast with a mere aggregation where per- 
sons^ attention is not ^^polarized” and 
their behavior proceeds on an individual- 
ized basis— as at a market, fair or con- 
gested intersection, or with a movie au- 
dience. r.n.E* 

crowd, psychological. Cf. crowd, organ- 
ized. 

crowd mtoxication. A figure of speech de- 
scriptive of a state of crowd in which its 
members are ‘^carried away”, “beside 
themselves” (ecstasy, standing outside), 
“possessed” by the “spirit of the crowd”, 
behave under domination of the immediate 
stimuli without ordinary inhibition: an ef- 
fect crudely compared to intoxication. 
Dionysus was god of wine, and his wor- 
shipers were doubtless possessed by spir- 
its of wine. A worshiper dissociated in. 
religious frenzy was said by the Greeks 
to be “drunk with the god”, engodded. 

crowd opinion. Cf. opinion, crowd. 

crowd suggestion. Stimuli from fellow 
members, from the locale, and from 
speakers, collective representations (q.v.), 
or platform-focus reinforce in each crowd- 
member the ascendency of the com- 
plex associated with the meeting and help 
to dissociate other, inhibiting phases of 
the personality, thus producing greater 
suggestibility and responsiveness. t.d.e. 

crowding. Occupancy of a dwelling unit 
in excess of a fixed number of persons per 
room. Usual standards are: one to one- 
and-one-half persons, crowded; over one- 
and-one-half but less than two persons, 
overcrowded; two or more persons, gross 
overcrowding. The critical significance of 
these ratios varies with size of unit and 
size of family. s.s. 

cult. A body of religious rites and prac- 
tices associated with the worship or pro- 
pitiation of a particular divinity or group 
of supernatural beings. ar.M, 

cult, ancestor. An elaboration or exten- 
sion of the ghost^lt,(q,v,), cwsistiiigr 


TO 


cult, fh0st 


culter© 


practices and ritual observances associa- 
ted with tbe worship or propitiation of the 
spirits of departed ancestors. g,p.m. 

cult ghost Cl ghost cult. 

cult, hero. The cult (q.v.) of the spirits 
of deceased heroes. g.p.m. 

cult of the dead. Ghost-cult (q.v.). 

cultural. Pertaining to culture, having 
origin in culture, affected by culture. Cl 
culture. T.D.E. 

cultural anthropoligy. Cl anthropology, 
cultural. 

cultural area. Cl area, culture. 

cultural change. Modifications in the ci- 
vilization of a people, i.e., in the man- 
made environment, occurring either auto- 
matically or by design. p.h.l.; n.l.s. 

cultural competition. The more or less 
automatic claims of different cultural 
forms for adoption by different societies 
or social groups. The corresponding ri- 
valry of specific minor type patterns with- 
in the general cultural structure of society 
itself. 

cultural convergence. Cl convergence, 
cultural. 

cultural determination. The operation 
and effect of factors geographic, biologic, 
psychologic, economic, social or cultural — 
influencing the origin, form, development 
and change of culture. N.L.Sf. 

cultural evolution. Cl evolution, cultural. 

cultural island. A local cultural area in 
which the prevailing cultural characteris- 
tics are unique as compared to those of 
surrounding areas. Such an area com- 
monly occurs in rural territory where a 
group with a cultural background differ- 
ing from that of the surrounding popula- 
tion works out an adjustment to its en- 
vironment that is relatively uninfluenced 
by the culture of the surrounding people. 

C.E.L. 

cultural lag. Of. lag, cultural. 


cultural recreation. The type of leisure 
actively engaged in for pleasure that em- 
bodies a high standard of refinement and 
excellence, such as art, music, dramatics, 
and artistic or folk dancing. In a broad 
sense, all forms of established recreation 
are cultural traits or patterns. m.h.n. 

cultural variation. Tentative changes in 
society’s folkways, mores, and institu- 
tions, subject to trial and comparison and 
then acceptance or rejection through so- 
cietal processes. The individual — ^as in- 
ventor, borrower from other cultures, or 
adaptor — is the agent through which cul- 
tural variations are produced or offered 
for acceptance. The borrowing of ele- 
ments from other cultures or from other 
subcultures (group, class) within a so- 
ciety is called acculturation. a.m'cx. 

culture. A collective name for ail behavior 
patterns socially acquired and socially 
transmitted by means of symbols; hence 
a name for all the distinctive achieve- 
ments of human groups, including not 
only such items as language, tool-making, 
industry, art, science, law, government, 
morals, and religion, but also the ma- 
terial instruments or artifacts in which 
cultural achievements are embodied and 
by which intellectual cultural features are 
given practical effect, such as buildings, 
tools, machines, communication devices, 
art objects, etc. The scientific meaning 
of the term is therefore quite different 
from its popular connotation. It includes 
all that is learned through intercommun- 
ication. It covers all language, traditions, 
customs, and institutions. As no human 
groups have ever been known that did not 
have language, traditions, customs, and 
institutions, culture is the universal, dis- 
tinctive characteristic of human societies. 
Hence, its importance as a sociological 
concept. 

Foreshadowing of culture may be found 
in the animal world below man. But as 
no animal group possesses verbal lan- 
guage, the main vehicle for the diffusion 
and transmission of culture, their culture, 
if existent, is negligible. The origin of 
culture as a human trait must be sought 
in man’s superior capacity to learn from 
experience and to communicate what he 
learns by means of symbols, the chief of 
which is language. Discovery and inven- 
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culture, preliterate 


eiiltisre, adaptive 

Hnn form content of man's learning, 

Ld the tS”^ 

s.£?tS,i£rsrd.™C5?*et ft. 

Stactfve culture of each human group. 
“Sure is transmitted hy processes 
of teaching and whether foraal 

■ bv "wliat baS' been.' cauea 
«iIlter-lea^ning'^ the essential part of cul- 
tore is to be found in the patterns cm- 
hnrfied in the social traditions of the 
^fun that is , in knowledge, ideas, be- 
lefs^’ values, standards and sentiments 
Sklint in the group. .The overt part 
of culture is to be found in the actual be- 
haS of the group, usually in its usages, 
Sis al institutions. But customs 
and institutions are nearly always the ex- 
Ssions of the ideas, belief^ values, and 
Lntiments of the group. The essential 
tSlf culture seems to be an apprecia- 
S S values with reference to Me con- 
ditions The purely behavioristic defini- 
SSiS clure is therefore ^adequate 
Collete definition must include both the 
anbiMtive and objective aspects of cul- 
tuS. Practically the culture of the human 
Supl summed up in its traditions and 
^tls; but tradition, as the subjective 
side of culture, is its essential core. c.a.e. 

culture adaptive. The cultural adjust- 
ments, taken collectively, |™up 

has made to the material 
Me; the totality of a group’s ways of 
ntilizima: exploiting, and controlling its 

S3' eSllio.;- ft. 

and institutions of a group m 

they constitute an adjustment to sucb ron 

ditions. 

culture, collection. Cf. collection culture. 

culture, continuity of. ^s bem is used 
in two distinct, though ® 

which are often confused with each other. 
(1) The stability of the culture of a people 
ir iSe with the increments or changes 
in the process of adjustment to ®ban^ng 
conditiL, and the P®^®^^f “ 
culture whole, mainly through the f^iiy. 
by such instrumentalities as ^ 

(2> The total cultural contin 

SfTfti «orid 


as steps or contributions in a never-end- 
ing series. There is agreement that some 
culture phases have a more definite con- 
tinuity than others, but difference of 
opinion regarding whether the P®y®b " 
social aspects of a culture or the tectao- 
logical and related knowledges contribute 
more to the main or central srt^m of 
culture. Consensus seems to favor the 
latter. This aUows for a history of ^- 
velopment and progress to be put in terms 
of mechanical invention and science. s.j. 

culture, criminal. Gf. criminal culture. 

culture, fusion of. The process of mit^ 

two or more cultures into one. This in- 
volves the retention of some traits, tee 
modification of others, and the di^rding 
of those that are supplanted. Cf . assim- 
ilation, social. ■ ■ 

culture, hoe. Cf . hoe culture. 

culture, material. Those aspects M cul- 
ture which consist of “bjects, 

either artifacts or ®tber objects to which 
the (non-material) culture attaches a 
meaning or value. The phrase is con- 
sidered contradictory if culture is defin^ 
as exclusively Psy®bic (non-matenalh, i" 
that case there is no other t®™ 
is covered by this phrase. Cf. ®™®- 
non-material; artifact, 

culture, non-literate, (anthropological) a 
phrase preferred to “prelitep^te or 
^primitive”, since “P’^bte’rate implms 
IMear evolution, a preordain^ !w 
and a retarded or 

while “primitive” implies that ro 

tardation or fixation 

vented later social change along the lines 
of European culture, that *be no^liteia e 
eultares are still “primitive m tbe stese 
of having undergone no evolution of them 
own, and therefore are “living anc^tors . 
Le., that our prehistoric n e 

present-day non-literate tribes live, r. • ■ 

culture, nom-material. ^ha* f®’* 
total culture which is intangible and wi^- 
ont material substance. Synonymous mlh 

immaterial culture. ' ' 


-eultiir® area 


culture complei: 


esxact point at wMdi pictograms become 
**writ!ng^' is debatable. CL culture, non- 
literate- 

culture area. Cf. area, culture. 

culture base. The sum total of all the cul- 
ture traits In use at any particular time 
and place. 

culture borrowing. Diffusion (q.v.), es- 
pecially from the point of view of the 
recipient group. G.r.M. 

culture case study. The application of the 
method of constructive tjrpology (q.v.) to 
problems in the social sciences which make 
necessary the analysis of social and cul- 
tural phenomena of more than limited 
scope. Weberns studies in the sociology 
of i^ligion, utilizing a kind of constructive 
typology idealtypische MethodCj are out- 
standing examples of successful culture 
case study. Although much less sophisti- 
cated, Toynbee's analysis of ‘*the stimulus 
of penalizations” re the Ashkenazim, Se- 
phardim, Donme, and Marrarano Jews is 
another instance. 

'lOhe necessity for culture case study in 
the social sciences, and especially in so- 
ciolc^, arises from the fact that generali- 
, actions backed by hand-picked illustrative 
fragments tom from their contexts (the 
old-fashioned ^‘comparative method”) is 
thoroughly unscientific and has long since 
been discredited. If the sociologist is 
really a scientist his ultimate goal will be 
prediction (q.v,), and prediction, retro- 
spective or prospective, must always be 
couched in “if and when” terms. Now, “if 
and when” always refer to situations that 
either have already occurred or that can 
be envisaged in terms of what has already 
occurred. 

The initial conclusions of a culture case 
study are limited to the area and period 
studied, but the basic method used — 
namely, constructive typology — ^may en- 
able these conclusions to be transferred, 
after appropriate modification, to other 
areas and/or periods. Dated and localized 
^es must be a^mulated before there 
is any thoroughgoing attempt to build 
types of undated and non-Iocalized form* 

Eventually, it may be possible to restate 
Ihe constructed types in “if and when” 
terms, and then to search the record for 


other cases that will provide a checkup on 
the validity of the retrospective or pros- 
pective predictions made. This constitutes 
a genuinely comparative method. Only 
when validation of this pragmatic variety 
has been secured can there be any talk of 
far-reaching generalizations, and even 
with such validation it is altogether too 
much to assume that these generaliza- 
tions will hold for ail cases whatsoever. 

H.B. 

culture centre. Cf. centre, culture. 

culture complex. A name for a cluster of 
culture traits usually interwoven with a 
central trait and forming an interrelated 
whole; a chain of activities connected with 
some central culture trait. Culture traits 
are arranged in patterns which are known 
as “culture complexes”. The complex 
embraces all the activities related to 
the central trait. For example, machine 
industry, monogamy, and monotheism are 
culture complexes in western civilization. 
The rice complex is very typical of the 
civilization of many Oriental peoples. Any 
culture or civilization of any group taken 
as a whole is composed of the sum total 
of culture complexes which it possesses; 
but taken together these constitute a def- 
inite culture configuration or gestalt 
(q.v.). The sum total of culture com- 
plexes possessed by a given people we call 
their culture. In a sense it is one large 
culture complex. The term, therefore, 
becomes very significant for the under- 
standing of the civilization of any group 
and for the understanding of the social 
behavior and personalities of its members. 

The interpretation of individual and 
group behavior in terms of culture com- 
plexes has, therefore, a realistic founda- 
tion of scientific social fact. No institu- 
tion, and indeed no individual behavior or 
personality trait, is to be understood with- 
out reference to the culture complex in 
which it exists. Group ways, or folkways, 
follow the general pattern of some cul- 
ture complex or of the whole culture of 
the folk. As they are habits of the group 
they become automatic and stereotsrped 
through repetition. As they are often un- 
reflectively performed they may be re- 
garded as non-rational in the sense that 
they are not based upon any intelligent 
personal judgment. The usages and cus- 



eoltureCal) conflict 

tnms of people are hence intimately as8<^ 
Sd ^th the cnlture complexes which 
prevafl in the group. 

cnlture(al) conflict. Cf. conflict, culture- 
(al) 


curve of error 


cultiire lag, Cf* lags ' ciilt'oral. 

culture pattern. ThQ arrangement or con- 
figuration of the culture traite and cul- 
ture complexes tiiat make up a particular 
culture at any given time* 


cnlture(al) control. Cf. control, culture(al). culture people. Cf. people, culture. 


culture diffusiom The process by whi* a 
mltate trait, culture complex, or cultUM 

^tprekd, it. po»t 
to other points or areas. Cf. 


culture evolution. The histone develop- 
ment of the systems of human experience, 
We up of the gradually chpgmg ob- 
Sets concepts, usages, associations, in- 
straments, and skills, with which human 
Lings satisfy their needs. CultuM has a 

^ble though changing framework of es- 
cfATtfial usasres or institutions (such, as 
home life, marriage, commercial exetonge, 
^vemmental forms, religious worship, and 
Mblic games). Each of these is devel- 
Led as^ a customary expression and sup- 
port of an essential class of social func- 
Lna. These classes of elements^ socml 
functions, that give meaning to the jn^; 
tutions may be indicated as the economic 
MLr 5 sustenance and equipment, 
the reflective functions of inf oration and 
education, the controlling functions of con- 
duct and government and 
functions of recreation and art, aU being 
elaborations of the necessary modes of 
interested action of his- 

achievement of them projects. 

toric stages in the evolution of them fuim 
tions and institutions are mdicated by 
shifts in emphasis of time and attoition 
devoted to them, in the order 
dicated: From the 

and physical, economic «®tivitaes, throng 

the intermediate reflective 

activities, to the higher dl- 

itiea-the latter classes avmitang full de 

velopment upon the adequate 

of tL former. Thi® may be obseiwe^ 

the historic succession of types of 

culture: (1) the savage 

ture (2) the medieval or feudal culture, 

(4) the contemporary, more woridvW 
and comprehensive, more democratic 
tore. 


culture sub-area. A sub-division of a 
larger culture area, distinguished by the 
comparative completeness of the develop- 
ment of a particular cultee trmt, or the 
comparative readiness with which such a 
trait will be diffused. 


culture trait. The simplest functional unit 
into which a culture is divided for pur- 
poses of analysis, ^s unit must he 
recognized as being either an abstract or 
a concrete entity in the total culture, j-yjs. 

culture type. Total of characteristics and 
value-concepts societally valid within a 
given time or space. 

cultures, cross-fertilization of. Cf. cross- 
fertilization of cultures. 

cumulative evolution. Cf. evolution, cumu- 
lative. 

current. A movement, trend or flow, m 
the current of the river. Otherwise, it is 
appHed to the present status of a phe- 
nomenon; what is happening now, m cur- 
rent events. A file kept up to date may 
be described as current or active. n.a. 

curse. To invoke supernatural powers to 
wreak harm or injury upon a person or 
thing. Any act or word designed to pro- 
duce supernatural harm. 

curse, conditional. Cf. conditional curse. 

curve of error. The normal or Gaussian 
curve, so called because it can be sho^ 
theoretically to represent the distabution 
of the sum of a large number o* 
and independent «rors, ^ch of w^ w 
equally likely to be positive or «egativ& 
I^ctical experience has shown tlmt th e 
distribution of errors m a 
of measurement conforms approximat^ 
to this curve. * 
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CHStoitai care 


cyckj life 


custodial care* Tlie care afforded in in- 
stitutions to socially incompetent persons 
wbo need close stipervision or require per- 
sona! assistance in performing elemental 
tirnnan functions. 

custody, close. Constant supervision of 
the prisoner on tlie assumption that he 
will not only ran away if the opportunity 
is offered, but will make the opportunity. 

N.S.H. 

custody, maximum. Care in that type of 
prison which provides the maximum secur- 
ity — high walls, tool-proof bars, numerous 
guards, rigid discipline, etc. — ^for the most 
hardened prisoners, e.g., Alcatraz among 
the United States^ institutions. 

custody, medium. Care in an institution 
for prisoners with a type of physical plant 
less strongly built and equipped and in- 
tended to house the less hardened and 
dangerous criminals, and to give them 
more freedom of movement and greater 
self-direction. j.l.g. 

custody, minimum. Care of prisoners in 
an institution built, equipped and guarded 
with the least possible restraint required 
to keep them safely, and to allow the 
greatest possible freedom. Such an in- 
stitution is exemplified by some of the 
camps and farms, by some reformatories, 
or by honor dormitories within an insti- 
tution. J.L.G. 

custody, protective. Detention by the po- 
lice of persons essential to the prosecu- 
tion of justice presumably in order to pre- 
vent reprisals against them by criminal 
elements for their part in furthering the 
investigation of crime. j.w.m^’c 

custom. A socially prescribed mode of be- 
havior, carried by tradition and enforced 
by social disapproval of its violation. Cus- 
tom lacks the coercive backing of the state 
which characterizes the legal code or the 
extreme sanctions of the mores. Customs 
differ from institutions, among other ways, 
in their less definite recognition. Fashion 
Is less permanent and both fashion and 
convention less intrinsically meaningful 
than is custom. m.k. 
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‘^custom, cake of” A phrase : coined by 

■ Walter Bagehot to describe the total body 
of traditional ways and attitudes; that ce- 
mented together the members of primi- 
tive societies, In such a way that' they are 
to the individuals. 'involved much as the 
finished cake is to . the induded . grains of 

■ fiour. ' In current ; usage, the^ opposition to 

innovation or resistance to change which 
■customary and habitual social conduct has 
built up. ' N.L.S. ; F.E.L. 

custom ' imitation. Cf . imitation, custom. 

customary behavior. Cf. behavior, cus- 
tomary, 

cut over area. A timbered area in which 
logging operations have left it depleted of 
its timber. p.h.l. 

cycle, business. Cf. business cycle. 

cycle, industrial life. Cf. industrial life 
cycle. 

cycle, institutional. The typical life-cycle 
of an institution. The institution often 
has its origin in a reform movement in 
time of social crisis, or some other social 
situation demanding new adjustment tech- 
niques (in the latter case it may be estab- 
lished in a calculating manner) j ft de- 
velops leaders and the varied machinery 
typical of institutions and essential to 
their efficient functioning; it enjoys pres- 
tige and has authority in the lives of men 
and tends to become a cherished end in 
itself; it grows old and its administrators 
. or other professional functionaries become 
complacent and even reactionary, its func- 
tioning becomes formal and mechanical, 
and its structures relatively Inflexible; 
either it ceases to function altogether and 
eventually disappears, or, if it has a stra- 
tegic place in the given society, it under- 
goes drastic reorganization during another 
crisis. It is possible to distinguish four 
periods of institutional organization and 
growth: (1) incipient organization; (2) 
efficiency; (3) formalism; and (4) disor- 
ganization. J.O.H. 

cycle, life-. The span of the lifetime of an 
organism, or, by extension, of a group, 
nation, or culture, sometimes conceive 
as returning to repeat itself in another 





cyclical iectiisticm 


generation or epoch. A personal or fam- 
ily life cycle is naarked by certain crises 
and episodes; conception, birth, identifica- 
tion, puberty, adolescence, courtship, mar- 
riage, menopause, senescence, death, be- 
reavement. T.D.E. 

cycle, plantation. Cf. plantation cycle. 

cycle, secular. A variation of increase 
and decrease above or below a trend line 


in which a century or more is recpiired for 
the complete change to occur. h.a.p. 

cyclical fluctuation. A form of recurrent 
change or cycle; a whole series of events 
within which there is no recurrence _ of 
separate parts, the chief features being 
a central condition, known as zero, the 
average ' or the normals and positions of 
maximum variation above and below the 
central condition, 


D 


dalmoiL A Mglier stipemateal being, 
i.e., one that cannot be identified with the 
soul (q.v,) or ghost (q.v.) of an individual 
human being; a spirit (q.v.) or god, g.p,m, 

dance. Rhythmical motion, not motivated 
by work-use, as an original and symbolic 
expression of life. Its sociological im- 
portance lies in the creation of collective 
imagination, group-life and behavior pat- 
tern of we-feeling. j.h.b. 

dance, jitney. Cf, jitney dance. 

data, editing. Cf. editing data. 

data, validity of. Cf. validity of data. 

day dream. A thought process during 
waking life, which takes the form of 
trains of uncontrolled imagery, frequently 
of the character of imaginary adventures. 

M.S. 

dead, cult of the. Cf. cult of the dead. 

dead, door of the. A special opening made 
in the wall of a dwelling through which 
to remove a corpse, commonly because 
of a belief that, if the ordinary door were 
used, the ghost (q.v.) of the deceased 
would be able to find its way back and 
plague the survivors. After removal of 
the corpse the door of the dead is usually 
blanked out. g.p.m. 

dead hand. A term commonly used to de- 
note the control of certain affairs by a 
person after his death, through (a) Hie 
stipulations of his will, or (b) the terms 
of a legal agreement promulgated by him 
during his life, to be in force either for 
a stated time or in perpetuity. As a 
strictly legal term dead hand connotes a 
corporation, which by its very nature is 
perpetual. Also, by inference, the aggre- 


gate weight of the influence of ancestors 
and predecessors, of the dead over the 
living. R.E.B. 

Death, the Black. Cf. Black Death, the. 

death rate. Cf. rate, death. 

debauchery. Such excessive indulgence in 
eating, drinking or sexual gratification as 
to lead to temporary, or even permanent, 
incapacity for normal social activity. Dis- 
tinguished from orgy (q.v.), in that it has 
no ceremonial or ritualistic social signif- 
icance; in that it applies to individual 
rather than group behavior; and in that 
it is outside the mores. f.h.h. 

debt-slavery. A customary or a mutually 
specified term of enslavement of debtor 
to creditor in liquidation of debt. 

decadence. The process, or the result of 
the process, of social decay, by which in- 
stitutions, social control, and culture 
traits generally lose their force, and a 
society dissolves into small units. The 
logical extreme of social decadence may 
be thought of as a thoroughly hedonistic 
and sensual individualism, Gf. disorgani- 
zation, social; demoralization. f.n.h. 

decadent. In a condition of decline, or 
state of being run-down. May apply to a 
family, a social set or people lacking in 
virility. The term may also be applied to 
the social or economic philosophy of a 
group; a sterility of imagination. n.a. 

decentralization. Process (or condition) 
of division of some of the powers of a 
social unit among its parts. Often con- 
sidered to involve a shift in the geographi- 
cal location of power from a central area 
to a number of outlying districts, but 
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iecentralization, urban 


deinitinn 


geograpMcal shifts. : are not synonymons 
with shifts of power. h.s. 

ieeentrafeation,: nrbam. ' ' Cl ■ nrban de- 
centralizatioii* 

ie»class. To: degrade oneself by behavior 
considered suitable only for a person of 
lower social rank; to' violate the manners 
and mores' of one^s own social group so as 
to lead to social ostracism. f-h.h. 

decorticate conditioning. Conditioning in 
the absence of the cerebral cortex, m.s. 

defect. Incapacity to conform to an es- 
tablished standard resulting from lack of, 
or a maladjustment of, essential pa:^ of 
the whole. Sociologically the term defect 
refers to incapacity of an accepted social 
institution or agency to perform a des- 
ignated or standardized function due to 
recognized deficiencies inherent in the 
structure or organization of the institu- 
tion or agency. The term is applied to 
individuals, when referring to some phys- 
ical or mental imperfection without spe- 
ddc reference to cause. Varying de^ees 
of mental defectiveness have been distin- 
guished for purposes of discussion as 
idiocy, imbecility, moronity. J.M.R. 

defect of personaHty. Cf. personality, de- 
fect of. 

defective. Incomplete; lacking in some 
essential; faulty or imperfect. ^ Sociologi- 
cally it denotes failure of an institution, 
social agency or group to perform a rec- 
ognized essential function due to a defi- 
ciency of structure or organization. As a 
noun and without a modifier it is 
always used to denote a mentally deficient 
person. Used in this sense it usually re- 
fers to general inadequacy aristeg jut of 
conditions present at time of birth, but 
not necessarily hereditary* Cf. mental 
deficiency. 

defective delinquwt. Cf. delinquent, de- 
fective. 


ddfeetiveness. Cf. defective. 

defecttveness, mmtal. Of. mental defec- 
tiveness. 


defender, pubic. An individual or organic 
zation rendering legal service^ to indlge»'& 
persons charged with a criminal offens^ 
The lawyer may be a representative of 
either a public or private organization. 
He may volunteer his services or recei’^a 
fee from pubic or private funds. The 
public defender is to be distinguished from 
counsel assigned by the court in a particu- 
lar case, by the regularity of appearing 
as defense counsel. In the best devel- 
oped public defender systems, such as ex- 
ist in Los Angeles County and in th© 
State of Connecticut, counsel devote full 
time to, and receive adequate salaries for, 
the preparation of cases and the defense 
of the accused. 

defense. That aspect of social coniict in 
which a personality or group seeks to pre- 
vent damage to itself or its allies, h.h. 

defense housing. War housing. Housing 
built primarily to meet the needs ox 
civilian workers in war industries or m 
army or navy posts and of married army 
and navy enlisted personnel. s.s. 

defense mechanism. A psychological de- 
vice employed by a child or a mentally 
immature person as a reaction 
blame or criticism. Instead of admittiw 
mistakes, accepting responsibility, and ad- 
justing, the tendency is to fix blame on 
another or at least to make some excuse 
for oneself. axw. 

deferred consumation. Cf. consummation, 
deferred. 

deficit economy. Cf. economy, deficit. 

definition. (1) A statement of id«i^ 
of meaning between two expressions! t 
expression which is being defined (dem 
endiim) and the defining expresrion 
finiens); and (2) the process by wh^ 
such a statement is arrived at. The 
pression to be defined always r^resenw 
a concept, which refers to some «ass tw 
species) of individual objects, physical w 
mentaL The defining expression^ 
consists of (a) naming a more 
dass (called the genus) withm whi^ 
spedes to be defined bdongs; and (W 
enumerating the differentiae, or 
characteristics wMch are necessary 
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ieinltloii, 0|>eratioiial 


delifiqaency area 


sttffident ' to distiiigElsli all members of 
tMs species from all other memhem of 
the genus. h.h. 

A complete definition must inclnde sticb 
a verbal description of the concept as will 
make possible its identification at first 
contact, and will also provide an adequate 
understanding of It without any contact 
whatsoever. 

definition, operational. A definition is op- 
erational to the extent that the definer in- 
cludes among the differentiae (a) speci- 
fication of the procedures, including ma- 
terials used, for identifying or generat- 
ing the definiendum and (b) the finding 
of a high index of reliability for the def- 
inition. S.C.D. 

defioratlon. The act or practice of depriv- 
ing a woman of her virginity, especially 
when undertaken at or prior to her mar- 
riage for magical or ceremonial reasons 
either by mechanical means or by . sexual 
connection with a man other than her hus- 
band. Cf. jus primae noctis; ritual union. 

G.P.M. 

deformation, craniaL Gf. cranial deforma- 
tion. 

degenerate. To sink to a lower organi- 
zational level, whether in genetic inheri- 
tance, personality organization, or social 
structure. f.h.h. 

degeneration. A decline in health, nor- 
malcy, efficiency, or viability due to patho- 
logical structural changes. During intoxi- 
cation and disease various tissues suffer 
from disordered nutrition, function, and 
appearance. A certain degree of degen- 
eration can be repaired in most kinds of 
tissue; in more severe cases the cells die. 
Organic philosophies of history like the 
Spenglerian or the cognate medically 
oriented type of Nordau, and organismic 
sociologies like those of ^haeffie and Am- 
mon, interpret the increasing complexity, 
tensions, and multiplied conflicts of a com- 
plex expanding culture with its differen- 
tial rates of evolution, as an irreversible, 
catabolic, quasi-Mological process. Occa- 
sionally theories of this type actually sug- 
gest a palpable pejoration of the biologi- 
cal stock. This fatalistic pessimism obvl-' 


ously offers no fulcrum for any effective 
interference in the social process. Because 
degeneration connotes an organic cx>ncep“ 
tion of society and a definite pathology, the 
more neutral and functional term ffisor- 
ganization (q.v.) has supplanted it. In 
popular usage sex perverts and criminals 
are still referred to as degenerates with' 
Its implication of biological inadequacy 
and stigmatization though most perver- 
sion is socially conditioned. e.f. 

degradation. The demotion of a prisoner 
guilty of the violation of the prison rules 
from a higher to a lower grade with the 
loss of privileges belonging to the higher 
grade. Earlier the pillory, stocks, brand- 
ing, the brank and similar methods were 
used as methods of social degradation. 

JX.G. 

deliberation. The orderly communicational 
interaction of any number centered upon 
the examination and solution of problems; 
a careful weighing of evidence relative to 
a choice of action. 

delinquency. (1) Failure of an individual 
to perform a socially designated task; vio- 
lation* of a social obligation. (2) Used in 
juvenile court law to define juvenile of- 
fenses which come under the jurisdiction 
of the court. The juridically accepted 
distinction between a ^'criminal” act and 
a ^‘delinquent” act is inherent in the 
theory that juveniles are not motivated 
by the same responsible considerations as 
are assumed to actuate adults. Legally 
and sociologically the distinction is jus- 
tied by a recognition of the need for dif- 
ferential treatment of juvenile offenders. 
Cf. criminal responsibility; delinquency, 
juvenile. j.m.r. 

delinquency, juvenile. The anti-social acts 
of children or persons under age. Such 
acts are either specifically forbidden by 
law or may be lawfully interpreted as con- 
stituting delinquency. In most states, all 
offenses committed by children under six- 
teen are considered delinquency, A few 
states extend the term to include the of- 
fenses committed by those under eighteen. 
California extends the term to include of- 
fenders under twenty-one. m.a.e. 

delinquency ares. Cf. area, delinquency. 
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deii[ii>cracy, political 


deliiiQiieiit (1) A, /person . guilty, of anti- 
social conduct wMcli.; generally speaking 
is considered, less serious, tkan tke type 
of misconduct '. designated ms ^‘erimmal.” 
(2) In American penology the term *‘de- 
linquent” usually, refers to the juvenile 
offender , who.se . misconduct is an infrac- 
tion of the .law. : Such conduct is generally 
considered less offensive than an adult's 
iniscond,uct because of , the , child’s imma- 
turity and .the, unfortunate' environmental 
circumstances which so frequently . occa- 
sion Ms .hehavlor, ' m.a.e. 

delinqiieiitj, defective. A delinquent who 
has some defect in.his' physical or mental 
equipment. Generally speaking, the term 
refers to ■ delinquents ' who ■ are feeble- 
minded or otherwise mentally incompetent; 
hence incapable of assuming responsibil- 
ity for their conduct. m.a.e. 

delit. A grade of crime. American crim- 
inal law has followed the English com- 
mon law and dividing crimes into treason, 
felonies, and misdemeanors. The Conti- 
nental European codes use a different al- 
though roughly comparable classification. 
In the French Code Penal crimes are 
classifified as crimes (felonies), delits (in- 
dictable misdemeanors), and contraven- 
tions (violations of police regulations). The 
Italian Codke Penale uses delitti for fel- 
onies and contrawenzioni for misdemean- 
ors. The German Strafgesetzbuch employs 
Verbrechen (felonies), Vergehen (the 
French delits and American misdemeanor), 
and Ubertretung (violation of Police regu- 
lations). N,F.C. 

demagogy. A political epithet having 
reference to an opportunistic approach to 
issues with a conscious disregard for the 
social and economic implications. Dema- 
gogy waxes eloquent in platitudes and 
often in vilification. It promotes schemes 
of social or economic reform on the basis 
of half-truth analyses of the problems 
and takes advantage of popular unrest 
and misery, appealing to prejudice. n.a. 

demand, labor. Cf. labor demand. 

democracy. A philosophy, or a social sys- 
tem, that stresses participation in, and 
proportional control of, the affairs of 
community by the individual member^'' on 


the basis , of Ms personal selfhood (q.v.) 
as: a human being, ^ regardless of his qual- 
ities, rank, status, or possessions. In the 
abstract, pure^ democracy takes no ac- 
count of - any individual characteristics 
whatsoever, race, sex, age, religion, occu- 
pation, wealth, intelligence, ancestry, etc. 
It is therefore a practical impossibility. 
No pure democracy ever existed, or ever 
could exist for .more than a very brief 
period of disintegration. From the point 
of view of .actual existence and admin- 
istration, therefore, every democracy must 
be limited. The. practical questions are; 
in; what areas of social experience should 
the democratic principle be recognized and 
established, and what limitations or qual- 
ifications should be imposed in each area? 
Historically, the first major area in which 
societies have attempted to establish the 
principle of democracy is the political. 
Certain limitations were recognized as 
necessary almost intuitively. The first 
of these was age. No society, however 
democratic, has ever expected six-months 
old infants, or even ten-year old children, 
to take part in town meetings and vote 
in elections. Other limitations that were 
very common were sex, property, occupa- 
tion, etc. The general trend of social evo- 
lution has been in the direction of remov- 
ing or mollifying the restrictions and 
limitations on pure democracy in the poli- 
tical field, e.g., by extending the franchise 
to females. There has also been a strong 
movement to extend it into other great 
areas, particularly the familial and the 
economic. Becently, the area of race is 
also being emphasled. In the confusion 
and heat of controversy the necesscity of 
recognizing the principle of relativity is 
often lost sight of. 

democracy, industrial. Cf. industrial de- 
mocracy. 

democracy, poIitleaL Rule by the people 
based on free and equal participation by 
all enfranchised adults; the election of 
public officers by a majority of the citizens 
voting, with (1) freedom to nominate 
alternative candidates; (2) the right of 
citizens to form political parties and pre- 
sent their candidates; (3) freedom to con- 
■ duct campaigns; and (4) the right of de- 
feated . minorities to continue their, propa- 
ganda. Gf. democracy. 
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ilependabllity 


democracy, trade union 


democracy, trade union. A 

in a trade union de- 

guards against expulsion without a inu 

Kg, and “on^ 

admission to memberelup * o?^poli- 
of race, religion, national ongin or poll 

tical belief. 


■i>«.ntasv.tliinking, self-deception, fear and 
furtivity, cumulative disbonesty, 

eventual iosS' of status and 

flonalitv breakdown. . Distinguished from 

sonaiiry , a situation-process 

^hKay or W 

son. Cf. ' morale; morals, mores. , t.u. . 


that term; of^ or pertaining to, a person 
SpSAth democracy in ^ ^e or 
other of its phases. Contrasted with 
tocratic and autocratic. 


demoralise. To break down 

T* u-s+o offitiides or scheme of social vai 

S»T»n^ to group to 

and expectations. 


democratic minA Cf. mind, democratic. 


demography. The statistical 
description of population 

reference to distribution, vital statistic^ 
Ige, sS!and civil status, either at a 
time, or over time. 


demos. A human group 

politloal e«.bIJ.h- 

ment. 


demotic. Relating to or ^ 

the people, or to the population. f.h.h. 


demonism. The belief in the existence of 
spirit beings, and the attend^t 
of magic (q.v.), womhip or other f of 

ritual (q.v.) for the f Ss 

ment of such beings. The spirit bei^s 
may exist in a variety of imagined 
such as goblins, ghosts, ’ 

plant and animal spirits, and a host of the 
Lser deities, which are either benevolent 
or malevolent, as the case may he Cf. 
animism. 


demotic composition. Cf. composition, 
demotic. 


demotion. A reduction, by someone in 
Authority, of the rights and P”'” Yatf 
another, amounting to a lowermg 
tus. ' . . ■ , , . . . 


denaturalization. The rf’feraal, revoking, 
or annulment naturahzation (q-v.). 


demonology. The systematic study of 
monism (q.v.) 


denomination. The 

gious group. The sect after its co^rt 
stage is past. 


demoralization. Loss of 
rity or of group morale, »3, 
as^condition; disintegration 
ated scale of values, ideas, defimtions of 
situations and conceptions of role, 
moralized family, for example, »ay 
tain its socio-legal pattern, oyts 
may be abandoned or deserted or divorced, 
r to custody, or non-w^o<* relations 
may distort it; the essential thing in }oss 
Ot group morale (social demoralmation) 
is that solidarity has 
vidualism of ends. In societal demorali- 
zation the unity of an entire commura^, 
institution or nation is th^te^d. r«- 
Bonal demoralization, on the 
involves loss of integrity, dissociation, 


density. The ratio of some index to units 
of space. The index may be number of 
persons or amount of any characteristic; 
Le space may be Unear, or areal, or 
cubic. An inverse density is the ratio of 
Tspace to an index as illustrated by streri: 
frontage per dwelling, area per persoi^, 
gallons of water per capita, etc. s.c. . 


density (population). HhB 

(persons, families, or dwellings) per acre 

or square mile. 


density of population. Cf. population, den- 

sity of. 


dependabiUty. A state or quality of trust 
wo^toess that can he counted upon anc 
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dependency 


derivations 


accepted witi : considerable assurance, 
wbether it be ' a social phenomenon or the 
behavior, of an individnal. ■ r,e.b. 

dependency.* A condition In which a per- 
son, not possessing the means of securing 
economic goods or services, essential to 
the minimum standard of existence, is 
forced to seek and accept public or private 
assistance.. Also, a legal state such as 
dependency of child upon parents, of wife 
upon husband for support. ' ' eje.m. 

dependency, economic. The state of one 
who receives as relief from the commun- 
ity any of those goods and services which 
other members of that community receive 
in return for their labor or property, or 
by virtue of their favored position in the 
established order. When so used, the term 
connotes a condition of social pathology. 
The term may also be used to describe a 
normal relationship within the family 
group, when a child receives economic 
goods and services from its parents due to 
its age, or due to prolonged professional 
education. The term should not be con- 
fused with "financial dependence” which 
describes the normal position of any 
worker who produces for use and not for 
exchange; e.g., the housewife or any mem- 
ber of the family group who contributes 
services to the real income of the family 
group but receives no financial remunera- 
tion. Such a worker is a financial but not 
an economic dependent. a.e.w. 

dependency, emotional. The state of one 
who is not self-sustaining but constantly 
relies upon another for comfort, support 
and even for direction. A person who has 
never grown up emotionally but is always 
seeking for someone who can make his de- 
cisions for Mm and guide his course. a3.w. 

dependency, old age. A state of economic 
dependence upon public or private assist- 
ance resulting from the viscissitudes of 
old age — enfeeblement, unemployment, 
lade of savings, etc, ejlm. 

dependent. Obliged by circumstances to 
receive support from another person or 
from a group or agency; or (noun) a per^ 
son thus dependent. In our culture chil- 
drei and aged people have been normal 
dependents upon their own families^ sup- 


■ port. . : ' Statutes ' ' and , , moral codes re<p!re 
ike support of normal dependents.’ ^ In-" 
come 'tax laws Teeognize normal. . depen- 
dents. : If family, allowances and old 'age, 
insurance provide’ state support regardless 
of poverty, such recipients will , also be 
considered "normally” ' dependent. : The 
word dependent is generally .used,. ’ how-, 
ever (social work), to mean of abnormally 
dependent status, receiving part or all 
support from other than "normal” sources, 
whether personal, private or publicly sup- 
ported, in cash or in kind, "indoor” or 
"outdoor'^ relief. T.n.E, 

dependent variable. Cf. independent vari- 
able. 

depletion, social. Cf. social depletion. 

depopulation. An extensive reduction of 
population by death through disease or 
war, by expulsion, or by voluntary migra- 
tion. EJK.M. 

deportation. The forcible return by pub- 
lic authority of an alien to his country of 
origin, or rarely some other foreign juris- 
diction. The process is particularly exem- 
plified in connection with the administra- 
tion of the United States immigration 
statutes. The grounds of deportation are 
of two main classes: (1) immoral, crim- 
inal, or politically prohibited behavior on 
the part of the alien, or (2) becoming an 
economic charge upon the public from 
causes existing prior to the arrival of the 
immigrant. 

depreciation- (housing) Loss in value due 
to all causes, including functional and 
economic obsolescence and deterioration. 

depression, business. A reduction in busi- 
ness activiy below an index of the nomml. 
Cf. business cycle. h.a.p. 

derivations. Human efforts at justifica- 
tion of executed or contemplated actions; 
rationalizations. The term is used by 
Pareto and his followers to denote that 
large field of activity by which man tries 
to convince himself and his fellows of the 
logicality or "rightness” of his course of 
b^avior. In Ibis system four major cate- 
gories of derlvatdons are recognised: 
maple and repeated affirmation; appeal 
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iesceiit 


deterioration, individual 


to authority; appeals to values held dear 
by society; purely verbal manipulations. 
Thme may meet the needs for logical ex- 
planations, may substitute for logic, or may 
evade the logical issue. Gf.' residues. 

descent fhe rule governing affiliation 
with social groupings through kinship ties; 
called ^‘Mnear^, i.e., either “naatrilineal” 
(q.v.) or ^^patrilineal” (q.v.) when affilia- 
tion is with the sib (q.v.) or other social 
group of either the mother or the father 
exclusively; ^bilateral” when with both 
equally or with either indiffierently; 
"double” when exclusively with a mater- 
nal group of one type and with a pater- 
nal group of another. g.p.m. 

descent double. A rule of descent (q.v.) 
according to which a person is affiliated 
with one social group through his mother 
and with another through his father, be- 
longing at the same time, for example, 
to the matrilineal sib (q.v.) of his mother 
and to the patrilineal sib of his father 

desertion. The unannounced cessation of 
cohabitation between husband and wife 
without formal divorce, separation or 
other mutually agreed to arrangement 
for support of family or care of children. 

j.w.m'c. 

desideratum. That which is desired (by 
specified people at a specified time as de- 
termined by a specified technic for maxi- 
mal precision). It is any object of desire 
identified as that towards which people 
respond so as to increase it in amount, 
duration or proximity. A negative desi- 
deratum is that to which people respond 
so as to decrease it. s,c.n.' 

despotism. Arbitrary political rule by a 
single head of government, unchecked by 
any controls whatever; usually applied to 
government headed by men who achieved 
power by violence and so maintain it. Cf. 
autocracy; dictatorship; tyranny. a.Nr,B. 


er review. There Is implied In the atti- 
,tude of detachment.: an. objective .state of 
mind cap.able ' of fair analysis and thor- 
ough. review. ' . , ' n.a. 

detention, house of* Gf.. : house of deten- 
tion. 

detention, juvenile. The function of pro- 
viding custody and supervision of children 
whose- cases are pending the juvenile’ 
court to assure their appearance at the 
time of their hearing. Various types of 
place are now in use for such a purpose, 
including the children's own ■ or boarding 
homes. Jails, special detention homes 
maintained by the juvenile courts, or mis- 
cellaneous places, such as hospitals, alms- 
houses, or police lock-ups, as the court 
may designate. a.e.w. 

detention, protective. Based on a policy 
of social defense or of protection, some 
countries and states have attempted to 
keep the defective, habitual, and unim- 
provable offenders in custody for an in- 
definite or life period after they would 
qualify for release if they had been ordi- 
nary offenders. Such an extended stay Is 
in part accomplished by delaying the 
granting of parole or refusing parole. It 
is also accomplishable by use of third- and 
fourth-time offenders acts, under which a 
prisoner may be detained for periods up 
to life. But ' these laws have never been 
put into effective operation by judges. In 
some -European countries, protective de- 
tention for habitual and abnormal offen- 
ders was written into laws of social de- 
fense. But even in these countries very 
few cases are handled under this mea- 
sure for social def ense. w.c.n. 

deter. To prevent a person from an act 
by threat or warning, or, as in penology, 
by example. t.u.e. 

deteriorate. To decline In quality, effi- 
ciency or value, whether the decline occur 
in goods, personal behavior, or social 
standards. . f.h.h. 


destliiiatioii, country of. Gf. country of deterioration, (housing) . Impairment of 
destination condition of physical property, 

detachment A state of being emotionally deterioration, Individual. Cl Individual 
removed from a problem or situation un- deterioration. 
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deterioration, Boclal 


differences, racial 


-deterioration,,. soeiaL Cl 'social deteriora- 
tion. 

deterioration, zone, . ol. Cl. '20.110 of de- 
terioration.,, 

determinatioii, eiiltErai Cf. cultural de- 
termination. ■ ' 

determined, socially. A plienomenon is 
socially determined ■ when it . can be most 
adequately ' explained in terms of antece- 
dent social, conditions, i.e., by influences 
involved in the process ■ of intercommuni- 
cation rather than by biological, chemical, 
geographical or other physical or mechan- 
ical causes. aj^x. 

determiner. ' A , gene, ' or factor in inheri- 
tance. (Becoming obsolete.) f.h.h. 

determinism, economic. Cl economic de- 
terminism. 

deterrence. The penological theory that 
punishment, knowledge of which is widely 
disseminated, is the most important 
method of preventing crime. In the Class- 
ical School of penology (Beccaria, Ben- 
tham, etc.) this theory of punishment oc- 
cupied first place in importance. The 
kind and severity of punishment was to be 
only sufficient to prevent the repetition of 
the crime., jx.g. 

deterrence, social. Cf. social deterrence. 

development, personality. Cl personal- 
ity development. 

development, societal. Change or process 
involving social and non-social agencies 
or forces. Ex. secular, cyclical, evolu- 
tionary change. Cf. progress, social, 

deviation, standard. Cf. standard devia- 
tion. 

deviation from the mean, (statistical) The 
■ difference between' a particular score or 
observation and the mean of the whole 
series of observations. M.Pt 

devolution. A seldom used term to denote 
any process which is the reverse of evo- 
lution in the Spencerian sense: devolu- 
tion moves from a more definite, more ■ 


coherent, more heterogeneous and dif- 
ferentiated, more complex, organized and 
specialized condition toward a condition 
that 'is less definite and coherent, more 
homogeneous and undifferentiated, simpler 
and less highly organized and specialized. 

T.n.E. 

diagnosis, social. Cl social diagnosis. 

dialect. A specific variety of a language 
showing sufficient, peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation, grammar, and vocabulary to be 
considered a distinct entity, yet not suffi- 
ciently disinct from other dialects to con- 
stitute a separate language; usually ap- 
plied to local dialects with a geographic 
basis. P.H.F. 

dictatorship. A political system in which 
one person, or a small group of people, 
have complete authority over the lives and 
persons of all others in a given country. 
Civil rights, including freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and petition, are non- 
existent or very severely abridged; and 
the people have no means of turning out 
the person or persons in authority, short 
of revolution. s.c.m. 

dictatorship of the proletariat. The Marx- 
ist principle of the exercise of the State 
power exclusively by a minority, acting 
professedly in the interests of the work- 
ing masses, in a period of transition from 
capitalism to socialism or communism. 

differences, racial, (anthropological) Dif- 
ferences in individuals considered to be 
common to, inherent in and characteristic 
of the race to which the individuaFs an- 
cestors have belonged, being attributed to 
differences in heredity supposedly inde- 
pendent of environment, whether physio- 
graphic or cultural. Often confused with 
cultural or nationality differences, which 
may partake of true racial differences but 
are due also to differences in culture. In 
the empirical defining of racial differ- 
ences historical accident and cultural se- 
lection play all important roles. In the 
culture of the United States, ImoTO an- 
cestry and pigmentation are most impor- 
tant, but hair, lips, eyes, head form, bone- 
composition and structure are also util- 
-iz'ed, as stigmata. Cf* race. - xn.!;. 


differential assoclatien 


disaster 


differantial assecistloit Of, association, 
differentiaL 

differential fertility. Cl fertility, differ-^ 
■ ential.' ■ 

■dIfferentlatloiL (1) Variation^ associated 
with interaction. With' the individual, the 
acquisition of a role; with a group, the in- 
ternal arrangement among the members. 
(2) general result of the process of 
interaction, regarded by some as the main 
result. (S) In a classification, the noting 
of unlike characteristics between or among 
objects otherwise similar. (4) {mathe- 
matical) The operation of obtaining the 
differential or the differential coefScient. 
(5) {biological) Progressive changes in an 
organism. b.m. 

diffusion. The spread of culture traits, by 
borrowing or migration, from one area 
to another or from one group to another 
in the same area. j.g.l. 

diffusion, culture. Cf. culture diffusion. 

diffusionisin. The anthropological theory 
which explains culture growth largely in 
terms of the spread of culture traits from 
one culture to another. English diffu- 
sionisra has emphasized the role of Eg 3 rpt 
as ihe mother of culture from which lesser 
cultures have been nmrtured. The Ger- 
man-Austrian school of diffusionism has 
attempted to establish the spread of large 
culture units (KuUurkreisen) over great 
areas of the primitive world from a lim- 
ited number of diffusion centers. e.a.h. 

dimension, societal. A societal dimension 
is a measured amount of a societal phe- 
nomenon. It may be measured primi- 
tively, as existent or non-existent in any 
situation observed and recorded as an all- 
or-none dimension of two points, I or 0, 
where the unit, I, is the nature of the phe- 
nomenon observed. Expressing the phe- 
nomenon in ordinal series (firat, second, 
third, etc.), or in cardinal units (1, 2, 3, 
etc.), determines the dimension with 
greater precision. In geometric terms, a 
^mansion is a vector, a line character- 
ized by a length and a direction, Ihe 
term is used in dimensional sociology to 
order societal phenomena to a n - dimen- 
sional societal space where n is ihe num- 


ber of distinguished phenomena. In this 
space all dimensions have a common or- 
igin point at zero and radiate out from it 
to lengths determined ' by ' the amo of 
■ each phenoinenon(as observed in a recorded 
situation) and, at angles determined by 
the inter-correlation coefficients .of the 
phenomena (when those coefficients are 
interpreted as cosines of angles). SvC.d. 

diminishing desirability (also known as 
diminishing gratification and as diminish- 
ing utility). The basis of an economic 
law that the intensity of desire, grati- 
fication, or utility of an article diminishes 
with each successive unit as consumption 
is satisfied. e.e.m. 

diminishing returns. Term used in rela- 
tion to the economic principles of increas- 
ing and decreasing returns (or productiv- 
ity): viz., as any factor in production is 
increased, other factors of production re- 
maining fixed in quantity and efficiency, 
the output per variable factor may in- 
crease, but eventually becomes smaller. 
Also, in relation to population and natural 
resources — ^that condition wherein any net 
increase in population ri suits in a less- 
ened per capita yield from the resources. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■" nMM, 

direct action. Cf. action, direct. 

direct contact. Of. contact, direct. 

direct-contact group. Cf. group, direct- 
contact. 

direction, social. Gf. social direction, 

directive. A mandate or order prescrib- 
ing a course of conduct. A decision by 
the people in an election may be a direc- 
tive if the issue was made clear and the 
popular will indicated in the vote. The 
term has general rather than specific ap- 
plication. It would determine broad poli- 
cies within the limits of which a program 
is executed. n.a. 

disapproval. Gommunicational interaction 
expressing highly critical or condemna- 
tory judgments of another's point of view 
or behavior, 

disaster. A local event having dire con- 
sequences which may be blamable to per- 
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disaster relief 


dis0rgEii!zmti0ii 


sons or to an ' Act : of God; an nnnsnal eon-^ 
dition wMdi may call for ttnnsnal means 
in the treatment. The term Is generally 
applied to sudden unexpected catastrophes, 
fires, floods, storms, explosions, rather 
than to such conditions as droughts, 
money panics, or ' depressions. , ■ n.a, 

disaster relef* Cf. relief, disaster, 

discipline In prison. Cf. prison, discip- 

"■■■■'line in. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

discipline, self-. The ability of an indi- 
vidual to direct his own behavior in ac- 
cordance with his own needs and with ac- 
cepted standards of conduct. Through 
education, the individual has learned to 
regulate his own behavior from within in 
the main, rather than having it entirely 
controlled from vdthout. a,e.w. 

discipline, social. Cf. social discipline. 

discontinuity. With reference to tem- 
poral and causal sequences, the looseness 
between that which precedes and that 
which follows. This term, always em- 
ployed in a relative sense (like its oppo- 
site — continuity) and implying many de- 
grees, is very important for sociology. 
This comes to expression in several direc- 
tions, regarding: (a) The discontinuity 
among different types of inclusive soci- 
eties, as opposed to evolutionistic theories 
of uninterrupted (continuous) develop- 
ment; (b) The measure of discontinuity 
among depth layers of social reality (such 
as ecological basis, organized superstruc- 
tures, patterns, symbols, valuations, group 
mentality, etc.) as opposed to more or less 
harmonistic and monistic theories of their 
continuity and unity; (c) The measure of 
discontinuity among social factors and 
social causes as well as between social 
causes and effects; (d) Anally, the con- 
cept of ^‘social time’’ and the measure of 
discontinuity which characterizes it. g,g. 

discourse, universe of. The totality of 
concepts, ideas, meanings, and points of 
view which are shared in common by the 
members of a specific group 

discrlmiimtion, sociaL Cf. social discrimi- 
nation. 


disease. ■ The absence' of health; a failure 
of bodily function sufficient to cause dis- 
comfort, distress, or disability; a com- 
bination of symptoms, conditions, and ob- 
servable ■ bodily , differences and changes 
such as to correspond to a ^'clinical entity” 
(as recognized by a diagnostician) . A 
clinical entity. Is also by abstraction called 
a - disease. Some portion of the body has 
failed to operate' in coordination with 
other parts thereof; ‘^organic” (i.e., gross 
structural) damage may or may not be 
present. By extension, failures of ner- 
vous and psychic and personal function 
or integration are also called disease 
(neuroses, psychoneuroses, q.v.) and have 
been classified and tested. t.d.e. 

disintegrate. To break up into integrant 
parts; sociologically, to lose the we-feeling 
and sense of common interests, and to sep- 
arate into the district units which had 
previously constituted a group. 

disintegration. Collapse of organizational 
unity; breakdown of integrity (unity of 
structure-function), organization, and sol- 
idarity, whether of person, group, institu- 
tion, or nation; with disappearance of the 
entity as such. A stage immediately pre- 
ceding dismemberment or dissolution. t.d.e. 

disintegration, group. The process of in- 
teraction between members of a group in 
which conflict or lack of identification with 
the group results in a weakening or dis- 
solution of the unity and structure of the 
group. G.L,a 

disintegration, social. Cf. social disin- 
tegration. 

dismemberment. Actual spatial separa- 
tion, voluntary, involuntary or externally 
compelled, of one or more members of a 
group. It may or may not cause or be 
caused by demoralization (q.v.) or disin- 
tegration (q.v.) T.n,E. 

disorder, mental. Gf. mental disorder. 

disorganization. The process of disinteg- 
ration or breakdown of a scheme of or- 
derly arrangement and functioning. Also 
the state or condition of confusion and 
malfunctioning which accompanies or fol- 
lows the loss of, or absence of, coordinated 
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ilsorganizatlois, cominiiiiity 


disposition 


and integrated behavior. The term is used 
in reference both to individual human per- 
sonalities and to social groups. 

disorganizatfon, conimnntty’. The disrup- 
tion of established social relationships in 
v'a^coininunity. ..p.f.c. 

disorganization, economic. The disruption 
of an established system for the produc- 
tion, distribution, or' consumption of 
wealth. ' ' 

disorganization, family. Interaction which 
runs counter to the social norms of the 
marriage and parental relationships. The 
norms of marriage, for example, include 
mutual love, sexual adjustment and ex- 
clusiveness, relative absence of conHict, 
a sense of unity and as much freedom for 
seM-expression as is compatible with this 
unity, and so on. A lack of consensus in 
identifying family disorganization may 
exist because component norms are rated 
differently. Thus, a change in a patriar- 
chal family which liberates the individual 
members with some loss of the sense of 
family interdependence may be variously 
d^cribed depending upon values. Another 
ground for disagreement as to the pres- 
ence of family disorganization may exist 
because the indices of deviations from the 
norms are not reliable or valid. The fact 
remains, however, that much of the cur- 
rent family disorganization involves a de- 
parture from all norms, whether in ’terms 
of individual happiness or the quality of 
the relationship. The consensus in the 
diagnosis of family disorganization may 
be actually quite high. m.k. 

disorganization, personal. Any condition 
of inability or disinclination of an in- 
dividual to conform to socially acceptable 
patterns of behavior which in turn leads 
to such a person’s social maladjustment. 
In general, personal disorganization is the 
result of a conflict between the individ- 
uaFs attitudes and behavior and group 
(or social) values. The conflict may man- 
ifest itself in anti-social conduct such as 
crime or prostitution or the conflict may 
take place within the Individual so that 
one set of attitudes censors another set 
of attitudes or behavior and thus may 
lead to an unstable personality, to mental 
and emotional disorders, or suicide. m.a.e. 


disorganization, ruraL : The disruption of 
an established system '. of 'social, economic, 
or political' relationships,' in an . agricui- 
tural or open-country community. r.F.c. 

disorganization, socIaL' Cf. .social disor- 
ganization, 

disorganize. To disrupt an established 
system of relationships.' kf.c 

disorganized. 'Characteristic of a condi- 
dition in which a previously' established 
system of ' relationships has been dis- 
rupted. The disruption may be either tem- 
porary or permanent, partial or complete 

' ' F.F.C, 

disparity, social. Cf. social disparity. 

dispensary. Originally, a place where 
medicines were distributed to ambulatory 
patients: modern, an institution which 
organizes the professional equipment and 
special skill of physicians for the diag- 
nosis, treatment, and prevention of dis- 
ease among ambulatory patients. e,e.m. 

disperse. To participate in the process of 
dispersion (q.v.) 

dispersed farmsteads. Cf. farmsteads, 
dispersed. 

dispersion. The primitive form of popu- 
lation movement, whereby mankind car- 
ried out the initial stages of populating 
the habitable globe. Its motivation is 
essentially similar to the movements of 
subhuman species. It is regulated largely 
by the conditions of the physical environ- 
ment and represents fundamentally an 
almost instinctive escape from popula- 
tion pressure. It is a movement of ex- 
pulsion rather than of attraction, having 
no true destination.. It is exceedingly 
gradual, so slow that those participating 
in it are not conscious that any true move- 
ment is taking place. 

disposition. A term used to cover the 
various ways in which a court gets rid of 
an individual arraigned before it. The 
court may dispose of a case by a dismis- 
sal, line, jail sentence, probation, sus- 
pended sentence, prison sentence, capital 
• punishment, commital to an institution for 
the insane or for mental defectives. jx.g. 
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dissociate 


dole 


dissociate. To withdraw ■ from, or to re- 
fuse to enter into, association, whether 
from intense hate, mild dislike, or mere 
Indifference. 

dissociation. ( psychoiogical) The procescs 
or state of mind in' which there is isola- 
tion of one idea, memory or complex from 
some other idea, memory or complex, so 
that they seem to be independent, of one 
another in the subjects thought-process. 
A dissociated complex is inaccesible to the 
current conscious self. ■ , There may be a 
cleavage or split in the, personality, some- 
times amounting to amnesia or to mul- 
tiple personality, by which in alternating 
conversions the same individual is two or 
more persons at different times, each dis- 
sociated from the other, 

dissuasion. The marshalling of arguments, 
sound or unsound, for the purpose of de- 
taching others from any belief, theory, or 
line of action. f.e.l. 

distance, ecological. The separation in 
space of two points, measured in terms of 
costs (including time-costs) of transport- 
ing a given unit of men or materials along 
available routes, J.A.g. 

distance, social. Cf. social distance. 

distribution, age. Cf. age distribution, 

district, business. Cf. business district. 

district, congested. Cf. congested district. 

district jail, Cf. Jail, district. 

divided self. Cf, self, divided. 

divination. Practices aimed at foretell- 
ing the future with supernatural aid or 
by magical means, embracing astrology 
(q.v.), augury (q.v.), necromancy (q.v.), 
scalpulimancy (q.v.), scrying (q.v.), sorti- 
lege, (q.v.), etc. G.P.M. 

division of labor. Cf. labor, division of. 

divorce. The legal dissolution of an offi- 
cially recognized marriage relationship. 
Its purpose is to give relief to those in- 
dividual cases where the usual rigid mari- 
tal controls are onerous. The breaking of. 


marriage bonds with group approval is 
probably as old as marriage itself. Most 
primitive peoples have allowed dissolution 
of marriage under some circumstances, 
although, the mores differ. Divorce pat- 
terns themselves are a clue to the status 
of women. "■ In older patriarchal families 
divorce was relatively unknown and rights 
of women were proportionately limited. 
The present approach toward equalitarian 
families has witnessed a related growth in 
divorce. Eeasons for modern divorce vary 
greatly.- The most common legal causes 
are adultery, desertion, cruelty, failure 
to support, and drunkenness. All of the 
States except South Carolina permit di- 
vorce, but the grounds permitting it vary 
greatly. The divorce rate (q.v.) is not 
uniform throughout the United States, 
although its rapid rise in recent decades is 
well known. At the present time there 
is a rough equivalent of one divorce to 
less than six marriages. j.h.e. 

divorce rate. Cf . rate, divorce. 

dizygotic twins. Cf. twins, dizygotic. 

Dr. Welfare. A designation for the Negro 
federal relief case worker. It is an ex- 
pression of what such workers mean in 
the eroded lives of mass Negroes in large 
border state areas. They developed an 
all-inclusive social therapy beneficial to 
this peculiarly underprivileged social 
class- W.E.C. 

doctrine. The tenets of a philosophy or 
way of life, or of a religion; the guiding 
principles by which a sect or other spe- 
cial group regulates the conduct of its 
members. N.A. 

dogma. A rigidly formulated, and firmly 
supported, doctrine (q.v.), frequently ap- 
plied with derogatory implications to de- 
scribe the doctrine or the religious tenets 
of another group. Implied in the term is 
the assumption of an ideology learned 
and repeated by rote without question re- 
garding its applicability, n.a. 

dole., A donation given by a private ^or 
public relief agency to supplement the in- 
come of an individual or family, generally 
at regular intervals and in standardized 
amounts determined by some established 
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dormitory town 


law or policy# The term applies specifi- 
cally to the British system of imemploy- 
ment relief, bat is loosely ased, tO' wver 
any systematic allotment made wtihout 
corresponding return in labor or other- 
wise, 

doMchoeepiiailc. Characterized by^ a rela- 
tively narrow head, with a cephalic index 
Cq.v.) of less than 77# g.p.m. 

dolmen. A stone structure, or megalith, 
£rom the West European Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages. It consists of three or more 
boulders set vertically on their long axes 
to form a chamber. A fiat boulder or 
slab of rock is laid horizontally as a cap, 
thus forming a ceiling to the chamber. 
Many dolmens were originally covered 
with an earth mound, known as the tumu- 
lus. Dolmens frequently (possibly always) 
served as sepulchres. e.a,h. 

domain, eminent. Cf. eminent domain, 

domestie relations eoozt. Of. court, do- 
mestic relations. 

domestic servant A paid worker who is 
employed by the head of the household 
to perform certain tasks and render per^ 
sonal services in the household. The do- 
mestic servant has often worked long 
hours, without standards and without pro- 
tection by social legislation. She has usu- 
ally been forced to accept a status of so- 
cial inferiority, both on the job and in the 
community. a.e.w. 

domestic service. The performance of 
tasks and the rendering of personal ser- 
vices within the home by paid workers 
rather than entirely by members of the 
family group. Historically, domestic ser- 
vice has often been performed by con- 
victs, redemptioners, Negroes (both slave 
and free) and by others of inferior status. 
Therefore while the largest occupation 
for women in America, it is also the least 
standardized and the most stigmatized 
and shunned. a.e.w. 

domestic system. A system of manufac- 
turing introduced just prior to the inven- 
tion of power driven machinery, in which 
raw materials were furnished to workers 
in their homes by a merchant who re- 


■ tained title to the material, paid' for the 
service of manufacture, and , assumed re- 
sponsibility for the ^ sale ' of the finished 
product. This system' was fostered by 
the expanding markets at the close of the 
Middle Ages, and acted. as a transition 
between individual handicraft and the fac- 
tory and. wage-systems which, followed the 
industrial revolution# j.w.m'c. 

dominance. ■ Ascendancy, taking ■ prece- 
dence. In MendeFs law dominance is con- 
trasted with recessive; in personality 
types dominance is contrasted with sub- 
mission; in ecology dominance designates 
some superiority of one community over 
another. o.w. 

dominant position. The place of greatest 
honor or authority in a social heirarchy. 

P.HX* 

dominant trait. Of. trait, dominant. 

dominant wish# Cf. wish, dominant. 

dominated. Under the control of; subject 
to. M.S. 

domination# That type of social inter- 
action (q.v.) in which the structures, func- 
tioning, or purposes of the dominator de- 
termine those of the dominated. h.h, 

donatio# A kind of matrimonial property 
which became common in the Roman Em- 
pire and was called ^'the gift for the sake 
of marriage'’ {donatio propter nuptias). 
It consisted in a portion of the husband^s 
estate set apart for the wife in case of 
his death or her divorce without just cause. 
The donatio remained, with the residue 
of his property, under the husband's con- 
trol. However, if the husband became in- 
solvent, the law of Rome forbade the use 
the wife's donatio to pay Ms creditors. 

W.G. 

door of the dead. Cf. dead, dodjr of the. 

dormitory town. A type of satellite com- 
munity primarily devoted to residential 
use, in which most of the wage earners 
are employed in the central city or its en- 
virons. Community participation is usu- 
ally incomplete and supplemented by cul- 
tural and other services of the central city. 

s.s. 
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double descent 


dumbbell .:teiieiiieiit 


double descent, ' Gf. descentj , double. 

doable sauipllng, Cf . sampliiig*, double. 

doable standard, Cf. standard, double. 

dower. A widow^s share ' or interest in the 
property of her deceased husband, g.p.m. 

dowry. A payment made to the groom, 
on the occasion of a marriage, by the 
father or kinsman of the bride, or the 
property brought by the latter into mar- 
riage. Cf. hride-price. 

drawing and quartering, A mediaeval 
mode of punishing those guilty of lese- 
majesty. It was accomplished by fasten- 
ing the victim to a platform by an iron 
band around the arms and chest and by 
another around the thighs, then fastening 
a rope to each arm and leg and attach- 
ing the other end of the rope to a whipple- 
tree to which was hitched a horse. At 
command the four horses started off in 
four different directions until the body 
was pulled apart. Often this final act 
was preceded by torturing by fire in order 
to produce the greatest possible suffering. 

jr.L.G. 

drive. A form of motivation in which the 
organism is impelled by factors essen- 
tially beyond its control, to act without 
foresight of ends. m.s. 

drive, prepotent. A drive having dominant 
influence over another drive when the ap- 
propriate conditions of both are present. 
Sometimes applied to innate drives that 
are supposed to control the conditioning 
of motives and hence the motivation of 
the adult, m.s. 

drive, socialized. A drive which has been 
conditioned through social experience so 
that it contributes to the social adjust- 
ment of its possessor. m.s. 

drive, unsoctalized. A drive unconditioned 
through social experience. m.s. 

drug addiction. Voluntary jfegular use of 
a drug accompanied by a psychological at- 
tachment to its use, usually evidenced hy 
distress or uneasiness when the drug is 
not being taken. In the underworld the 


term is' usually used to apply ",tO; the use; 
of ■ morphine, heroin, 'opium, 'Or .other 
opiates, and sometimes to marijuana and 
cocaine. ■ . , , . axl, 

dual organization. The organization; of ; a 
tribe into two primary subdivisions or 
moieties (q.v.). g.p.m. 

dualism, ethical. The^ prevalence of one 
code of ethics governing relations with 
members of the same social , group, and 
of another, and more lenient, code gov- 
erning relations with outsiders. g.p.m. 

ducking stool. A stool or chair in which 
common scolds were formerly tied and 
plunged into water. It is mentioned in 
the Doomsday Book, and was extensively 
used throughout Great Britain from the 
15th to the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury. The last recorded instance of it was 
in England in 1809. a.e.w. 

duel. A combat with weapons between 
two persons. The term may apply to any 
such combat but, more especially, to pre- 
arranged combats in which a ritual of per- 
formance controls the behavior of the 
participants and their accessories. e.a.h. 

dugout. (1) A canoe hollowed from a single 
log. (2) In pioneer American life, a dwell- 
ing excavated in an earth bank. g.p.m. 

dumb barter. A common practice among 
primitive peoples of exchanging goods for 
other commodities without the physical 
meeting of the traders involved. Modus 
operandi; traders of one tribe deposit 
goods offered at a known place and retire, 
whereupon traders of the second tribe ap- 
pear, place their exchange goods beside 
the offered commodities and withdraw. 
First traders reappear, take proffered 
goods instead of their own if satisfied, 
otherwise take back their own, and leave. 
Traders of second tribe reappear to col- 
lect their products, exchanged and orig- 
inal. EJE.M. 

dumbbell tenement. A type of **old law’^ 
tenement still common in New York, so 
called because narrow air shafts between 
buildings gave the plan of each floor a 
narrow-waisted dumbbell shape. Although 
the design won an early prize competition 
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'diirws 


dysgenlc trend 


ft Is one of the worst residential hnilding 
forms in the world. s.s. 

duress. A- legal expression for' coercion 
(q.y.) or threat of violence* t.dje. 

doty. Behavior expected of one by virtue 
ofrhls position, status, or occupation, or by 
virtue of membership In certain groups. 
The expectation of conformity to the 
mores. a.iul. 

dwelling. A building designed or occu- 
pied as the living quarters for one or 
more families, or households, usually 
equipped with cooking, bathing, toilet, 
and, where necessary, heating facilities. 
Usually thought of as a detached single- 
family house. 

dwelling, alley. Cf. alley dwelling. 

dynamic. Energetic, forceful; introduc- 
ing a new *Torce”, a factor previously 
considered as outside and irrelevant to the 
situation, and now demanding re-equili« 
bration. The terminology has been in- 
correctly carried over from physics to 
social sciences. Both static (latent) en- 


ergy and Mnetic energy are dynamic; . but. 
social philosophers have set off **dynainic*^, 
against ‘‘static’*, instead of kinetic vs. sta- 
tic (q.v.). The word Is much abused, col- 
loquially as a favorable epithet for 'any- 
thing or anybody vigorous and energetic. 

; ■■■"mx. 

dynamic civilization. Cf. civilization, dy- 
namic. 

dynamics. Change, force, motion, inter- 
action, as opposed (in social references) 
to statics, meaning forces at rest or in 
equilibrium. h.a.p. 

dynamics, social. Cf. social dynamics. 

dynastic incest Cf. incest, dynastic. 

dysgenic. Unfavorable to the perpetua- 
tion and intensification of desirable bio- 
logical traits. The opposite of “eugenic” 
(q.v.). The term may be applied to quali- 
ties of the germ plasm, or to forms of 
marriage or mating. 

dysgenic trend. Change involving deter- 
ioration of hereditary qualities of a pop- 
ulation. Cf; eugenics. m.k. 
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ecological competitioii, ' Cf. competition, 
ecological. 

ecologica! concentration. Density of pop- 
ulation as residentially iistribnted in an 
area. A Mgh degree of concentration in- 
dicates great congestion of inhabited 
dwelling quarters. w.c.h. 

ecological concepts* Cf. concepts, ecologi- 
cal. 

ecological distance. Cf. distance, ecologi- 
cal. 

ecological gradient. (1) The rate of in- 
crease or decrease of an ecological vari- 
able along a line of ecological distance. 
(2) The curve that represents this rate 
of increase or decrease. j.a.q. 

ecological interaction. That process of 
reciprocal modification, including both 
competitive and cooperative aspects, by 
which individual organisms or groups in- 
fluence one another indirectly and imper- 
sonally by affecting some limited source 
of environmental supply upon which the 
others depend, j.a.q. 

ecological mobility. Cf. mobility, ecologi- 
cal. 

ecological position. Cf. position, ecologi- 
cal. 

ecological symbiosis. Cf. symbiosis, eco- 
logical. 

ecology. The study of spatial-functional 
areal patterns that arise and change 
through processes of ecologica! interac- 
tion. 

The study of the relations between or- 
ganisms and their habitats; specifically, in 


anthropology, of the adaptation of human 
cultures to their geographical environ- 
ments. Cf. anthropogeography. g.p.m. 

ecology, human. That branch of science 
which treats of the reciprocal relations 
between man and environment: it Includes 
human autecology, the study of reciprocal 
relations between the individual and his 
environment; and human syneeology, the 
study of reciprocal relations between 
groups and their environments. Within the 
social sciences it includes human geog- 
raphy, the study of direct reciprocal re- 
lations between individuals (or groups) 
and their physical environment; and in- 
teractional ecology, the study of spatial- 
functional areal patterns that arise and 
change through processes of ecological 
interaction. j.a.q. 

ecology, social. Cf. social ecology. 

ecology, urban. The study of the spatial 
distribution of people and institutions in 
cities from the developmental, non-moral, 
naturalistic point of view. Basic data in- 
clude: ‘‘natural areas”, individual and 'in- 
stitutional competition for place in space, 
“expanding concentric” zones, spot maps, 
gradients, real estate values and trends, 
degrees of concentration, kinds of domi- 
nance and centralization, populational 
segregation, etc. This approach has per- 
pemitted new interpretations of the 
growth and expansion of American cities, 
but ecology has up to date less to offer 
toward the understanding of urban de- 
cline, decentralization, and dispersion. 

W.C.H. 

economic. Of or pertaining to the science 
of economics, or to the activities of 
producing and consuming. Also, frugal, 
saving in nature. e.b,m. 
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ecomomic dependency 


economy,., su.rplos 


economic dependency. Cf* .dependency, 
economic. 

econoialc • deteriniRism. Tiie theory that 
the dominaBt '^forces'" in social life and 
social change are economic interests, em- 
bracing land (natural resources), technol- 
ogy, property and other social relations 
involved in production and distribbntion of 
wealth. The term is synonymous with 
**the economic interpretation of history.” 
The theory was given its modern form 
and vogue by Karl Marx. As currently 
formulated, the theory emphasizes pro- 
ducer interests and producing classes, 
and could fairly be described as a produe- 
erist interpretation of history. Consumer 
interests are virtually ignored by eco- 
nomic determinists. s.e. 

economic disorganizaiton. Cf. disorgani- 
zation, economic. 

economic insecurity. Cf. insecurity, eco- 
nomic, 

economic planning. The guidance and 
control of the economic life of people ac- 
cording to some prearranged pattern in 
order to achieve certain defined goals. 
Comprehensive economic planning began 
in 1928 in Eussia with the instigation of 
the first Five Year Plan, The Mational 
Socialist regime in Germany adopted 
modified economic planning in order to 
achieve the re-armament necessary to 
pursue its policy of conquest. The de- 
mands of World War 11 forced economic 
planning upon all combatant nations. Eco- 
nomic planning requires four things: the 
definitions of the goals to be achieved, 
the estimation of the kind and quantity 
of goods necessary to achieve these goals, 
the marshalling of the necessary produc- 
tive forces (capital, manpower and ma- 
terials), and some system or organization 
to allocate and control materials for pro- 
duction and consumption. The basic di- 
lemma of economic planning as visualized 
in the United States is to provide for eco- 
nomic planning without curtailing the eco- 
nomic or political freedom of the indi- 
vidual. j.w.m'c. 

economic status. Cf. status, economic. 


economics. study of the. ways .in which, 
men organize natural resources, cultural 
achievements., and their own labor, to sus- 
tain and promote their: material welfare. 

economy. The process of keeping a budget 
or balancing accounts or being thrifty; 
or, the actual structure of resources, in- 
take, outgo, and distribution in nay given 
group situation. Social economy; The 
study of the structure of the actual and 
desirable means of organizing, conserving 
and utilizing social resources (inanimate 
and animate and superorganic) , with or- 
ganic community welfare and normal per- 
sonal and family standards of living as 
criteria; or, the actual organization and 
utilization of social resources of materials 
and energy in any given economic habitat, 
area, nation or culture pattern. 

economy, collecting. Cf. collecting econ- 
omy. 

economy, deficit. A deficit economy or 
‘‘pain economy” means an organization of 
social resources in relation to a popula- 
tion in which lack of natural resources 
such as land, raw materials, power, and 
climate, and/or lack of knowledges, tech- 
niques, talents, attitudes, or social organ- 
ization, create a situation which will not 
support a “minimum of health and de- 
cency” for the entire population. “Popu- 
lation pressure'* is felt: it is economy 
of scarcity. Any who become wealthy 
must do so at the expense of others* des- 
titution or extrusion from the group. If 
the situation is stabilized, the mores, mor- 
ality, theology are affected in the direc- 
tion of resignation, consolation, submis- 
sion, by the poor. Sacrifice is glorified 
and pain and misery are taken for granted 
as God*s will. T.n.E. 

economy, handicraft. Cf, handicraft econ- 
omy. 

economy, pain. Cl economy, deficit. 

economy, pleasure, Cf. economy, surplus* 

economy, surplus. A surplus economy is 
one in which there are adequate natural 
resources accessible, and adequate cul- 
tural techniques for their development 
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economy of abundance 


and distribution, so tba^ may 

live above the minimum of health and 
decency, and many may live in comfort 
without exploiting others. This sort of 
social economy ' may eventuate ■ in an 
‘^economy of abundance.'' This ideal has 
hardly been realized anywhere on any 
large scale, but is potentially present. In 
many areas the resources are accessible 
and so are techniques of production; but 
failures of social organization and tech- 
niques of distribution still tend to pro- 
duce deficit conditions. Even in an econ- 
omy of only potential surplus, virtues of 
deprivation and restraint are less at a 
premium, and positive pleasures and lux- 
uries are sought with less inhibition by 
all. A surplus economy is a “pleasure 
economy." t.b.e. 

economy of abundance. Cf . economy, sur- 
plus. 

economy of scarcity. Cf. economy, deficit. 

editing data. Inspection of schedule en- 
tries to see that they are accurate, com- 
plete, consistent, and uniformly arranged. 
May include coding. M.Pt. 

education. The acculturation of the newer 
and/or younger members of society by 
the older. The institution-process whereby 
the accumulated ideas, standards, knowl- 
edge, and techniques of society are trans- 
ferred to, imposed upon, the rising 
generation. Ordinarily, education is con- 
scious, purposeful, and deliberate. There 
is, however, such a thing as unconscious 
or incidental education, just as there is 
such a thing as the education of the old 
by the young. The essence of education 
is the inculcation of one individual with 
the mental accumulations of another. 

education, adult. Education offered to 
those above the usual school-leaving age, 
outside of or in addition to the regular 
curricula of public and private educational 
institutions. Adult education in America 
was first offered in the form of vocational 
education for workers. Then followed 
Americanization classes in the public 
school system established to aid the for- 
eigner to meet the educational require- 
ments for citizenship. More recently 
classes for adults have been organized 


ego 


under public and private auspices to teach 
hobbies, crafts, literature, art, and politi- 
cal and economic subjects. Generally 
speaking, any type of formal education 
which grants a degree, issues a certificate, 
or gives academic credit does not consti- 
tute adult education. Nevertheless, in 
Scandinavian countries adult education is 
so extensive that the volkes schule must 
be reckoned as part of the educational In- 
stitution of the nation. j.w.m'c, 

education, workers'. Education for adult 
workers after working hours in cultural, 
vocational and economic and political sub- 
jects. The development of workers' edu- 
cation began in the early decades of the 
19th century, as an outgrowth of the in- 
terest in the wage-earning population 
shown by such groups as the Methodists 
and Quakers, and Cooperatives, and the 
trade unions. In America workers' edu- 
cation has been developed slowly, partly 
on account of the development of free 
public education. Radical political parties 
and some of the trade unions have estab- 
lished workers' schools, but their work 
has been sporadic and uncoordinated. The 
curriculum offered in workers' schools in 
both England and the United States has 
been the source of much debate, frequently 
of open conflict. Some have wanted the 
course of study to be strictly vocational, 
others have wanted it to be economic and 
political even to the point of training in 
techniques of strike and political conflict. 
A few have advocated purely cultural sub- 
jects. No general trend is apparent so 
far as America is concerned. In England 
economic and political instruction has been 
most important in recent years. j.w.m'c 

educational sociology. Cf. sociology, edu- 
cational. 

effort, antagonistic. Directed activity 
which tends to eliminate or neutralize 
other activities, m.c.e. 

effort, mutual. Cf. mutual effort. 

egalitarianism. The doctrine that all so- 
called social classes contain approximately 
the s^me relative proportions of genius, 
talent, mediocrity and defectiveness, f.u.w. 

ego. That part of the personality (q.v.) 
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eg®, super- 


elites, circttlati®ii:,®f 


wMcIi keeps tke person in conseions ree- 
ognitiom of the facts of reality, ^ h.h. 

ego, super-. Those aspects of the 'person- 
ality (q,r,) which threaten or impose a 
sense of guilt or psychic ■ suffering and 
which determiii® idealism; essentially the 
same as conscience. h.h. 

egocentridty. The tendency of the indi- 
vidual to make himself the center of the 
universe, expecting the world to revolve 
around his ego, and ignoring to a large 
degree the rights and needs of others. 

A.B,W. 

ego-centrism. Cf. centrism, ego-. 

egoism. (1) One's persistence in center- 
ing his activities around what he considers 
to be his own advantage. It does not im- 
ply a complete disregard for others, for it 
implies a concern for the well-being of 
those whose happiness is considered neces- 
sary to one's own. What others claim as 
their right, however, is ignored. (2) Doc- 
trine that all conduct is explicable in 
terms of self -concern. (S) Undue, i.e., ex- 
clusive esteem for one's own opinion, b.m. 

egoism, collective. Cf, collective egoism. 

egoism, nationaL Cf. national egoism. 

egoistic. (1) Characterized by egoism 
(q.v), and usually restricted to describe 
the attitude of one using others for his 
own happiness. (2) Referring to the doc- 
trine of egoism (q.v.), and thus opposed 
to altruistic. b,m. 

egotic. Having reference to the ego; sel- 
fish, but without any moralistic slur in the 
word. To be distinguished from ^^egotis- 
tic", which is more conceited than is 
"egotic”; also from egoistic, which while 
less adverse as epithet than "egotistic” or 
"selfish”, suggests seif-consciousness and 
self-reference. An egotic wish, impulse, 
etc., refers to personal pleasures of body 
or status. t.d.e. 

egotism, collective. Cf. collective egotism. 

eldolism. Ghostism. The body of the be- 
lief about disembodied souls, or ghosts 


(q.v.). ■ It IS eonvenlent to distinguish this 
stage from animism. Cf. ghost cult, ■ 

A.G.K. 

eidolon. A ghost (q.v.).' 

elan vital. The inner , drive or impulse 
that leads to evolutionary development in 
definite directions and toward consistently 
changing forms, ' The central dynamic 
principle of "creative evolution” (q.v.). 

electrocution,' ' A method of capital pun- 
ishment alternative to beheading, hang- 
ing, etc., based upon the theory that it is 
less painful, more certain, and less liable 
to accident than the older methods. It is 
administered by strapping the convict to 
a heavy chair wired to conduct an elec- 
tric current of high voltage to electrodes 
applied one to the head and another to 
the lower leg of the prisoner. j.l.g. 

elements, social. Cf. social elements. 

elimination. Physiologically, the term re- 
lates to the removal of wastes from the 
body, and in social relationships it has 
corresponding application; it also has ap- 
plication in various methods of research. 

N.A. 

elite. An aristocracy selected fey feirth in 
olden times, by ability to succeed at others' 
expense, regardless of means, under the 
competitive conditions of capitalism or 
the conflict conditions of war and fascism; 
conceivably chosen by planned tests for 
relevant intelligence, and aptitude and 
trained for responsible service. An estab- 
lished Bite may prevent dangerous oppo- 
sition by alert selection of rising talent 
and recruiting from its personnel those 
who are to share their power and succeed 
them. Class doctrines and racial ethno- 
centrism often assume that traits char- 
acteristic of the self-made elite are in- 
herent in their offspring; even if true, 
such traits would not necessarily become 
overt in the absence of adequate condi- 
tioning. T.D.E. 

elites, ' circulation of. Movement of su- 
erior individuals from an inferior class 
to membership in an elite, one of a num- 
ber of upper groups in a society who are 



Elizabethan poor law 


empire 


dlstingnlslied by intelligence, aggressive- 
ness, shrewdness, cruelty, or some other 
quality or combination of qualities. The 
ruling elite at a given time may dominate 
the upper class and its society through 
control of economic, military, religious, 
or ballot power. The term thus implies 
both the movement of individuals into 
elite groups and the movement of elite 
groups into and out of positions of* so- 
cietal dominance a.m’c.l. 

Elizabethan poor law, Cf. law, poor, Eliz- 
abethan. 

Elmira System. The' first system of re- 
formatory management introduced in the 
United States. The system takes its name 
from Americans first reformatory founded 
in 1876 at Elmira, New York. The sys- 
tem was designed for the reformation of 
young offenders by means of vocational 
training. Inspiration for the system came 
from the so-called Irish system which es- 
tablished a system of marking in which 
prisoners could earn points and privileges 
by exemplary behavior. Refinements of 
the Elmira system are due to the first 
administrator of Elmira, Z. R. Brockway. 
Under his direction daily schooling, occu- 
pational training, sanitation, military drill 
and moral training were added to the sys- 
tem. j.w.m'c. 

elopement. The practice according to 
which a man and a woman run away to- 
gether informally, sometimes existing as 
a recognized mode of contracting mar- 
riage, sometimes occurring sporadically 
as a means of evading parental objections, 
requisite property payments, or other ob- 
stacles to an ordinary marriage. g.p.m. 

embezzlement. The illegal and fraudulent 
appropriation to one’s own use of money 
or goods that have been intrusted to one’s 
supervision or care by another. Embezzle- 
ment is distinguished from larceny in that 
the property in the case of embezzlement 
is intrusted to the embezzler; in the case 
of larceny the property was never legally 
in Ms possession. j.m.r. 

emergence. What happens when, out of 
the combination of known factors, a phe- 
nomenon ' arises which was unpredictable 
frohi the known attribute of the separate 


constituent elements. ' It can be noted on 
the chemical level; in astronomy (novse); 
at critical points in physics; in the con- 
ception of an organism from two cells; in 
the mutations of species; in consummatory 
responses and conversions; In moments of 
insight into new configurations or dis- 
coveries and Inventions; in creative poetry 
and arts; in creative discussion; in cul- 
tural cross fertilization (q.v.); and in 
crises and revolutions. The principle of 
emergence provides the only sense In 
which, assuming conservation of matter 
and energy, there can be anything new 
under the sun, at every point-instant in 
the total space-time manifold. Cf. criti- 
cal moment T.B.E. 

emergent evolution. Cf. evolution, emer- 
gent. 

emigrant. One who participates in a 
movement of emigration (q.v.). 

emigration. A population movement other- 
wise called Immigration (q.v.), looked at 
from the point of view of the country of 
origin (q.v.). 

eminent domain. The right of the State 
to take private property for public use 
upon payment of reasonable compensation. 

'. ■■■■■■ F.W..K. 

eminent man. Cf. man, eminent. ■ 

emotion. A complex state of an indi- 
vidual in which certain ideas, feelings, and 
usually motor expressions combine to pro- 
duce a condition recognizable as such by 
the individual and frequently by others. 

J.P.E, 

emotional. Pertaining to or having a ten- 
dency to arouse an emotion in an indi- 
vidual. More than ordinarily inclined to 
experience, or be governed by, emotions. 

J.P.E. 

emotional dependency. Cf. dependency, 
emotional. 

empathy. A variety of, or a contrast to, 
sympathetic behavior (q.v.). k.b. 

empire A type of political organizaiaon 
involving a powerful central state and one 
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or (usually) more dependences, lield in 
subjection. Empire Is the logical and cbar- 
acteristlc product of conquest (q.v.). TJifp- 
ically the central state is on a higher cul- . 
tural level than the provinces, particularly 
with respect to its economic, military, 
and political organization. The status of 
the provinces is definitely inferior to -the 
central state, and their economic systems 
are regarded as tributary to that of the 
central power. The social and legal sys- 
tems of the subsidiaries are frequently 
left as untouched as is consonant with 
their political and economic submission. 
Frequently the former ruling personnel is 
left in power, and simply integrated into 
the imperial system. Tribute is • the pri- 
mary objective. An empire differs from 
a colonial system (Cf. colonization) in sev- 
eral important particulars. In the first 
place, colonies are actually or prospec- 
tively settled, by immigrants from ' the 
home state, as either the numerically, pre- 
ponderant or socially dominating element. 
Second, while the colonies are looked upon 
as politically subordinate to the home 
state, and their economy is often regu- 
lated with central prosperity in mind, yet 
the colonists, themselves are not regarded 
as an inferior breed, being as they are 
an off-shoot of, and biologically related 
to, the home people. Third, colonies are 
ordinarily allowed a greater degree of self- 
government than provinces, and charac- 
teristically develop in the direction of 
practical political independence. 

empmcism. The theory that knowledge 
arises solely out of experience. While 
generally accepted in this broad sense and 
contrasted with intuitionalism, it is some- 
times opposed to rationalism conceived as 
the law of reason, and to the law of caus- 
ation. 

employee, lioiiselioM. Cf. household em- 
ployee. 

employer-employee relation. The latest ■ 
stage in the evolution of labor relations, 
to which modern industry is now endeav- 
oring to adjust itself. Having passed 
through the slave-owner phase of relation- 
ship, then the lord-serf, followed by the 
master-man or mistress-maid relation, 
both employer and employee are now be- 
ing educated to accept a more business- 


like, a more limited and a more demo- 
cratic relation. a.e.w. 

employer's liaMIity. : A legal term denot- 
ing responsibility . of an employer for an 
accident to an employee. This responsi- 
bility would become , the subject of court 
action in which .the burden of proof was 
upon the employee to give evidence in 
justifying claim for damages from the 
employer. The term became obsolescent 
when workmen's compensation abolished 
the necessity, for demonstration of negli- 
gence and' established the injured em- 
ployee's claim to damages as a right in 
accordance with the legally established 
system of insurance. Cf. workmen's com- 
pensation. M.YK. 

eiHployment, household. Cf. household 
employment. 

emulation. Rivalry for socially acceptable 
goals; a combination of competition and 
imitation in which the more successful 
competitors are consciously used by others 
as models in order to achieve socially ap- 
proved success and its satisfactions. But 
in emulation all may succeed, so the scarc- 
ity-characteristic of competition (that the 
objective cannot be achieved by all the 
competitors) is not present. t.d.e. 

encomleitda. A grant of land to colonists 
in Spanish America, giving them the right 
to subject the aboriginal inhabitants to 
forced labor in return for the obligation 
of evangelizing and governing them. c,p.m. 

endemic. (1) Of diseases: habitually or 
generally prevalent throughout a speci- 
fied geographical area, continuously af- 
fecting a considerable proportion of the 
population; opposed to epidemic. (2) Of 
plants and animals; native to, or natur- 
alized within, a specified country or re- 
gion; opposed to exotic, h.e.j, 

endocannibalism. Cannibalism (q.v.) when 
practiced on members of the same social 
group. g.p.m. 

endogamy. The rule restricting marriage 
to members of the same tribe, village, 
caste, or other social group. Cf. exogamy. 

O.P.M. 
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endogenic criminal 


equality 


endogenic criiniital. CL; criminal, endo- 
genic. 

energy, social. ' Cf. social energy. 

engineering, feociaL ' CL social engineering. 

entity. The most inclusive of all genera; 
a class including all the actual and pos- 
sible objects of perception or conception, 
regarded as being capable of definition 
and classification, h.h. 

entity, social. Cf, social entity. 

entropy, social. Cf. social entropy, 

enumeration district (census). The area 
canvassed by census enumerators for the 
decennial censuses. As a rule, one dis- 
trict is assigned to each enumerator. 

M.Pt. 

enumerator. One who enumerates or se- 
cures information from the population, 
e.g., census enumerator. Often used sjm- 
onymously with interviewer, canvasser, 
field worker, field agent, or investigator 
for social surveys. M.pt. 

environment. The field of effective stimu- 
lation and interaction for any unit of liv- 
ing matter. Within a cell, each molecule 
environs the others; within a tissue, each 
cell environs the other cells; within an 
organ each tissue environs the others; 
within an organism each organ environs 
and stimulates the others and is in turn' 
stimulated thereby. Within the ^*mind” 
each unit of mentation operates in a field 
of stimulation (or inhibition, "negative” 
stimulation) from other areas of neural 
and glandular tension. The individuaFs 
environment has been classified as physio- 
graphic, bionomic, economic, cultural (ma- 
terial and non-material, institutional and 
symbolic) , and personal-social. In a group, 
each person is part of each other person’s 
personal-social environment. A group as 
a whole is environed as is an individual, 
and also by other groups. Environment is 
also definable as the field of adjustment 
of any responsive organism from mole- 
cule to United Nations. As such it merges 
with the ecological idea of habitat (q.v,). 
The conception of the planet, the solar 
system, and the universe as mankind’s 


habitat-environment (forecast in religious 
poetry)' may prove a revolutionary vision 
(Gestalt) when accepted as a working 

ideology. 

environment, geographic. Cf. geographic 
environment. 

environment, social. Cf.' social environ- 
ment. 

ephemeral group. Cf. group, ephemeral. 

epidemic. (1) Of diseases: spreading rap- 
idly through a population and affecting a 
large number at once, but for a limited 
period. (2) Of psychological and social 
phenomena: spreading rapidly through a 
population, as, an epidemic of fear, an 
epidemic of suicide. h,e.j. 

(3) A condition of contagion in which 
by contact a disease, an idea, or emotion 
spreads from person to person. The re- 
sult may be an emergency as in the case 
of a plague. A social epidemic may in- 
volve the spread of an ism in a period of 
unrest in consequence of which the usual 
pattern of life may be disturbed or upset. 
If very widespread it is called pandemic 
or plague. n.a. 

epidemic, social. Cf. epidemic. 

epidemiology. The science and art of mas- 
tering epidemics, including analyzing the 
possible routes of infection: viz., public 
(milk, water, markets), private (direct 
contagion), or by carrier (animal, insect, 
human) ; and of devising means for block- 
ing the actual routes between the infected 
and the uninfected, by disinfection, injec- 
tion, screening, filtering, quarantine, car- 
rier control, public sanitation, inspection, 
condemnation, masking, embargo, segre- 
gation, etc. 

equality. Similarity of social status, 
rights, responsibilities, opportunities; an 
ideal principle realizable so far as social 
structure is concerned but conflicting with 
the results of the principles of liberty and 
competition, which lead to social selection, 
gradation, inequality. There is equal op- 
portunity to become equal. Equality is a 
goal of social capillarity; the 4iite are not 
interested. 


Wf 


m 

cqiiillbratioii 


ethics, phlfosophical 


equllibratloii. The state of being in bal- 
ance or the process of mamtaining eqml 
poise among forces or factors. N.t.a 

cqiiiMbrliiia. A state of proximate rest 
resulting from the equalization of forces; 
a poise or balance produced by the mutual 
counteraction of two or more forces. n,l.s. 

equilibrium, social, Cf. social equilibrium. 

equity. In connection with property: (1) 
broadly, any interest which "will receive 
recognition in a court of equity, whether 
or not such interest rests on legal owner- 
ship; (2) specifically, the interest, usually 
expressed in money, of the equitable 
owner of a property over and above all 
liens against the property. 

erogenous zone. A portion of the body 
having the potentiality of sexual stimu- 
lation, An endowment found more ex- 
tensively in the female than the male body, 

E.R.G. 

erotic. Having to do with the stimulation 
or satisfaction of sexual passion or in- 
terest, E.a.0, 

error, compensating. Cf. compensating 
error. 

error, constant (stutisHcal). Cf. constant 
error. 

error, curve of. Cf, curve of error. 

escape mechanism, Cf. mechanism, escape. 

escheat. A reversion or forfeiture of lands 
to the lord, the crown or the state occa- 
sioned by death of owner without ^ heirs, 
or legal penalty for failure of some sort 
OB part of owner. e,e.m. 

espionage. In law the act of covertly ob- 
taining for a foreign government a mili- 
tary secret, in time of war or peace. Also 
used to cover practices In industrial strife 
by which one side obtains by covert meth- 
ods Information held secret by the other. 

■ a.N.B. 

esprit-de-corps. The *^spirit of the body** 
or 'the group; morale or loyalty. The 
fidelity attitude of members of a group 
for one another and for the group in- 
terest. IJ.A. 


esthetics. The science and philosophy of 
beauty. ■ , t,p.E. 

estrangeinent. , An increase of social dis- 
tance, a cooling of affectional attitudes, 
usually referring to person-to-person or 
person-to-group relations. A step beyond 
isolation ; (q.v.) and misunderstanding; a 
step short of conflict (q.v,). One is hurt 
or grieved or bewildered, possibly resent- 
ful, but not hateful. t.d.e. 

etatism. Is the policy and process of in- 
tegrating the governmental and economic 
functions of a nation under a unified but 
not necessarily autocratic direction. Its 
ideological base is the concept that the 
welfare of the state — ^be it autocrat, olig- 
arch, or demos — depends as much upon 
economic as political integration and 
hence centralized control. n,E.w. 

eternalism. The concept of reality as un- 
changeable or eternal Being. In philosophy 
it is the ideology of Being in contrast to 
that of Becoming. In sociology and ehtics 
it is a term used in opposition to temppr- 
alism which considers incessant change as 
the true reality. From the idealistic point 
of view eternalism and temporalism are 
reconciled and constitute a synthesis, j-n. 

.ethical dualism. Cf. dualism, ethical. 

ethics. The study of values and of their 
relations to action patterns and action 
programs. Those phases of sociology 
which deal with the mores, with social 
forces, with maladjustment, disorganiza- 
tion, social problems, reform movements, 
and social progress come properly within 
the scope of ethics. When used alone, 
without such modifiers as 'Social,” the 
term "ethics’* usually refers to the phi- 
losophy of right and wrong conduct, h.h. 

ethics, Christian. That approach to social 
ethics which accepts as the fundamental 
criterion of value the teachings of Jesus 
and of the Christian Church. h.h. 

ethics, philosophical. That approach to 
ethics which seeks primarily for logically 
satisfactory concepts and propositions, 
with only subordinate reference to practi- 
cal • social problems. Cf. ethics, social. 

H.H. 
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etiilcs, social 


e¥il eye 


ctliks, social. Cf. social. etMci.' 

etli»ic. Having to do witli the ethnos 
(q.v.); cliaract 0 iize.d hy unity of both' race 
and nationality. ; ■ 

ettinlc eonscloiisness. Cl consciousness, 
ethnic. 

ethfiocentrlsni- An ein.ot!onal attitude 
which holds one^s own group, race, -or so- 
ciety to be superior to other racial or cul- 
tural entities, combined with contempt for 
the outsider and his ways; race-centered- 
ness, but correctly used with broader con- 
nota.tions. w.e.g. 

ethnogenic. Having to do with the origin 
and development of ethnic groups. 

ethnography. The branch of cultural an- 
thropology (q.v.) concerned with the de- 
scriptive study of individual cultures, par- 
ticularly those of primitive or preliterate 
peoples. Cf. ethnology, g.p.m. 

ethnology. The scientific study of ethnic 
groups. Cultural anthropology (q.v.), 
with specM reference to the comparative 
study of the cultures (q.v.) of the various 
existing or only recently extinct peoples 
of the earth. Cf. archeology; ethnography. 

c.r.M. • 

ethnos. A group bound together and iden- 
tified by ties and traits of both race (q.v.) 
and nationality (q.v.). Numerous words 
beginning with this root are variously 
used, frequently in a sense almost synony- 
mous with those beginning with the root 
‘Vace'^ or *%nthro-/' or even *kulture,” 
Properly, terms built upon this root 
should apply exclusively to groups where 
the racial bonds and the cultural bonds 
are so interwoven that the members of the 
group itself are ordinarily unconscious of 
them, and unspecialized outsiders tend to 
make no distinction between them. Such 
groups are the logical product of human 
evolution under conditions of relative iso- 
lation and segregation. Cf. people. 

ethos. The sum of the characteristic cul- 
ture traits by which one group is differen- 
tiated and individualized from other 
groups. 

etiology of eriine, Cf . crime, etiology of. 


etiquette. ' A trait of iolMore, operating 
actually as a form of social control, 
regulating the outward relations of the 
individual and the group, and thus his 
external liberty. Closely connected with 
hierarchically: organized society, etiquette 
is opposite ot' convention (q.v.) which con- 
trols internal liberty; also distinguished 
from' convention by its express rales, 
sometimes a written protocol. j.h.b. 

eugenic. Tending to improve the heredi- 
tary qualities of the members of society. 
May be applied to either physical ele- 
ments or behavior patterns. 

eugenics. The science based upon the 
principles of human heredity which has 
for its purpose the improving of the race. 

■ E.i£.G.' 

eunuch. A castrated human male. g,p.m. 

euphoria. A genera! feeling of well-being 
and sensuous satisfaction. 

euphorimeter. Any paper-and-pencil in- 
strument for obtaining approximate mea- 
surements of happiness (euphoria), using 
a scale in which zero represents the divid- 
ing line between happiness and unhappi- 
ness. H.H. 

euthanasia. The theory or practice of 
**inercy deaths^^ — permitting physicians or 
other socially authorized persons to give 
a lethal dose of medicine to persons pain- 
fully and incurably ill or hopelessly de- 
fective from birth. At present this theory 
is opposed to the law and the medical code 
of ethics; but a sample poll has shown 
that some 46 percent of the people giving 
opinions favored euthanasia under gov- 
ernment supervision. s.c.m. 

ever-normal granary. The term used by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and 
others to summarize a general agricul- 
tural program which would stabilize agri- 
cultural supplies through acreage control 
and government financed storage of sur- 
pluses in years when yields were good and 
release of these surpluses for use in years 
when yields were short. 

'evil eye. The alleged or assumed power 
to do 'harm to another by looking at Mm. 


lot 


m 

evoliitioE 


exclBsioB, pallcy of 


Tiais belief (q.v.), is widespread among 
groups on a fairly bigb cultural level, as 
for Instance some of the contemporary 
Mediterranean peoples. The quality of 
the individual that gives Mm this power 
is iil-detoed, but among ■ groups ' that are 
preponderantly dark-eyed, it may be 
simply the possession of blue eyes. In its 
broad application, the ■ evil eye may be 
given through other means than a glance, 
such as a specified gesture. Charms 
against the evil eye are commonly worn 
by persons and even animals where this 
belief is prevalent. These may take the 
form of blue beads, a baby’s shoe, a piece 
of garlic, etc., etc. The term may be also 
used to refer to the spell itself, as in the 
expression, “to give one the evil eye.” 

evolution. A process of change in which 
each succeeding stage has a connection 
with the preceding stage; a growth or 
development involving continuity. 

evolution, creative. Cf. creative evolution. 

evolution, cultural. The development of 
a culture (or of given culture traits) from 
simpler, less integrated forms to more 
complex and integrated forms, by a con- 
tinuous process. r.e.b. 

evolution, cumulative. The resultant 
growth, modification and development of 
associated and related aspects of society, 
whose combined changes terminate in a 
general effect. m.c,e. 

evolution, emergent. Biological (or social) 
change by mutation, the emergence of 
something brand-new from new, unique 
combintaions of preexisting elements, at 
critical point-moments. Cf. emergence. 

r.B.E. 

evolution, personal. The growth and ex- 
pansive unfolding of personality, along 
lines indicated in simple form during early 
childhood; the form taken being a comi- 
nation of inherent characteristics and the 
influence of social and physical environ- 
mental forces. M.C.E. 

evolution, social. Cf. social evolution. 

evolution, universal. The general compre- 
hensive unfolding which is occurring in 


all the aspects of life, including all phe- 
nomena which may or may not affect so- 
cial life. M.C.E. 

evolutwnary. Displaying tendencies to- 
ward developmental changes growing out 
of previous conditions or situations. m.c.e. 

evolutionary change. Continuous, orderly 
change in a definite direction, in a process 
of adaptation or adjustment to a given 
environment which itself may be vary- 
ing, with an increasing differentiation, or 
complexity of structure, corresponding to 
a differentiation of function. Evolution 
implies the “unfolding” of forces poten- 
tially present from the beginning. What 
constitutes the specific dynamic factors 
of evolution depends upon the level of or- 
ganization dealt with — ^inorganic, organic 
or super-organic ( social) . s. j. 

excess condemnation. The practice of con- 
demning (q.v.) a larger area than is ac- 
tually needed for the public improvement 
in question, with the purpose of taking 
advantage of the increased land values 
that result from the improvement itself. 

excess development. Growth to such a 
great size as to bring about disharmony 
with the environment. ljp.e. 

exchange, medium of. Cf. medium of ex- 
change. 

exclude. To shut out, to eliminate by not 
permitting entry. Applied socially at the 
frontiers between in-groups of whatever 
size and out-group members. To be dis- 
tinguished from extrude, to thrust out, to 
eliminate a former member or intruder by 
driving him forth — after which he is also 
excluded. t.d.e. 

exclusion. As related to population move- 
ment (q.v.), the definite prohibition of the 
immigration of specified foreign groups or 
individuals. 

exclusion, policy of. Maintenance of homo- 
geneity or integrity in a group by keep- 
ing out persons whose behavior or quality 
is thought to threaten its solidarity. By 
extension, a policy of exclusion includes 
extrusion of undesirables for the same 
reason. t.i).e. 



exclusive 


expression, itilmetic 


exclusive. As applied to groups, careful 
restriction of membership on the basis of 
criteria which are deemed honoriidc, such 
as: birth, money, status and so on. Snob- 
bish. A.R.L, 

extiiMtlonisiu. An exaggerated tendency 
to display one^s individual traits or fea- 
tures before a group, or the general pub- 
lic. In common usage, the term frequently 
refers to the unconventional display of 
sex features. In a general sense, it may 
be merely a form of extreme vanity. 

exogaitiv. The convention, theory, or prac- 
tice of marrying outside of certain locally 
defined and prescribed webs of relation- 
ship — ^the family, clan or race for example. 
For instance, among the Crow Indians ex- 
ogamy is the inviolable rule, marriage 
within the clan being regarded as highly 
improper. f.ex. 

exogenic criminal. Cf. criminal, exo- 
genic. 

exorcism. The driving out from the body 
of intrusive spirits or elements believed 
to be the cause of evil behavior or malaise. 

E.A.H. 

exotic. Brought in from a foreign coun- 
try; not native to, or naturalized within, 
a specified country or region. h.ej. 

expanded personality. Cf. personality, ex- 
panded. 

expansion, group. The enlargement of a 
social unit either numerically or terri- 
torially, 

expectation, sodaL Cf. social expectation, 

expectation of life. A conventional func- 
tion of the life table symbolized by e^ 
and representing the ‘^mean after-lifetime’' 
or average number of years of life still 
remaining to persons attaining a specified 
age under given schedules of age-specific 
mortality rates, Cf. life table. c.v.k. 

experience, conscious. Attitudes, inter- 
ests, or other qualitative data which are 
knowable through the senses even though 
they are not completely or directly mea- 
surable by scales or tests. H.A.r. 


experlentiE! attitude. Cf . attitude, experi- 
ential, 

experimental method. That branch of in- 
duction which attempts to confirm or dis- 
prove some tentative conclusion by re- 
peated observations or demonstrations, 

■ ■ ::h.a.p,. 

experimentatton. Cf. experimental method. 

expert, the. A person having a special 
skill. One who is widely informed in a 
specific area of knowledge or who is es- 
pecially qualified to perform special types 
of work, N.A. 

expiation. A theory of the purpose of 
punishment for crime based originally up- 
on the belief that crime aroused the anger 
of the gods against the whole group, and 
that the only way to mollify that anger 
was to destroy the offender. Latterly the 
term has been widened in its meaning to 
include the turning away of the anger 
of the community at the offender. As 
thus used it is almost synonymous with 
retribution, jx.g. 

explanation. Cf. principle; causation. 

exploitation. The utilization of a subor- 
dinate group (as wage earners, female sex, 
Negro race), by a group in a superordi- 
nate position (as employers, male sex, 
white race) , for its own economic or other 
advantage. k.dp,i.. 

exploration. A preliminary and unrepre- 
sentative sampling study of any social 
unit, in order to ascertain the chief ele- 
ments composing it, and as a rule, to pre- 
pare the way either for a systematic gen- 
eral survey, or for some intensive inquiry 
respecting one or more aspects of the 
unit, G.M.F. 

exposure. (1) Infanticide (q.v.), by aban- 
doning newborn children in exposed or un- 
frequented places; (2) the practice of de- 
positing the corpses of the dead in similar 
places to be destroyed by wild animals or 
the elements. Cf. burial. g.p.m. 

(3) Display of parts of the body in view 
of others. 

expression, mimetic. A variety of sympa- 
thetic behavior (q.v.). h.b. 
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esciivial magic 


extended family. Cf. family, extended, 

extyaditten. The procedure by which a 
person who commits a crime in one jnris- 
diction and fees into another can be fol- 
lowed and arrested in the latter - with its 
consent. 

(1) Interstate extradition. The Consii- 
tntion of the United States, several acts 
of Congress, and the statutes of the sev- 
eral states provide that a person charged 
with crime ■ in one state who fees from 
that state into another may be extradited 
to the former. In order to be extradited the 
person (a) must be judicially ^'charged” 
with a crime in the demanding state; (b) 
must not be charged with a crime against 
the state to which he has fed; (c) must 
have been in the demanding state in order 
to have from justice.” 

(2) International extradition. By trea- 
ties between the United States and most 
foreign countries provision is made for 
the extradition of fugitives from justice 
in, ' specified cases. The several American 
states cannot act in this matter, n.f,c. 


extrapolation. The estimation, from two 
or more 'Imown .values of: a variable, of 
some unknown value, which either pre- 
cedes or follows all the known values. 
Thus, for example, one might estimate the 
population of the 'United ' States,„',iii I960:', 
from the .known population in,; :194O.,...19S0, 
,1920, and so -on. ' ' p.h.f. 

extra-social. Not involving human rela- 
tionships. '' '■"P.KC. 

extroversion. The act of turning outward 
toward external things. The term at pres- 
ent most frequently relates, to those in- 
dividuals whose spontaneous interests and 
concerns are ' found in the world about 
them— in persons, events and physical na- 
ture. Such individuals aret called extro- 
verts. w.G. 

extrovert p.ersonality. Cf. personality, ex- 
trovert. 

exuvial magic. . Cf. magic, exuvial. 
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‘ FaMan socialism. Cf. socialism,, Fabian. 

? fac€-to»face groa|j. Cf. gronp, face-to- 
i face, . . 

! facial Index. Cf . index, facial. 

t 

I fact. Any demonstrated, or demonstrable, 
item of reality. 

fact, social. Cf. social fact. 

fact-inding. Assuming that a fact is a 
phenomenon which has been defined by 
repeated and closely agreeing observa- 
tions or measurements, fact-finding is the 
systematic and accurate assembling of so- 
cial data with reference to certain social 
problems, policies, or trends. It is the 
first stage incident to a social survey or 
project .in social research. g.h.f. 

faction. A type of conflict group, partisan 
in aim, of more or less fluid make-up and 
' transitory nature, which frequently devel- 

ops within communities and established 
j organizations out of internal conflict situ- 
ations. K.npx. 

I factor. A cause, determinant, or neces- 
sary condition of an event or change. 
Less commonly the word is used to desig** 
nate a component of a situation, whether 
I with or without reference to its causal 

: significance. Ciassihcations of factors 

vary with the frame of reference. Thus, 
we may subsume causal factors under the 
three categories of culture, hereditary or 
original nature, and physiographic en- 
i vironment; or under the specialized group 

;/ interests (in the sense of goal-centered 

I activities) found in a situation; or again 

under the specified categories of behavior 
and experience, as thought, feeling, action, 
attitude, purpose. Factors as components 
are Illustrated, in addition, by types of in- 


teraction in a social situation — competition, 
conflict, cooperation, etc.; or, in terms of 
personnel, by the roles of the individual, 
the primary group, and special public or 
integrative organization sharing in a com- 
mon undertaking. s.e, 

factorial analysis. The breakdown of a 
situation or phenomenon Into its factors, 
as for example, into the underlying cul- 
tural, hereditary, and geographic deter- 
minants. A factorial analysis may follow 
a single approach or, instead, a combina- 
tion of two or more approaches, such as 
are indicated under factor (q.v.). The lat- 
ter would be a poly dimensional analysis. 
Where interest centers on the elements 
rather than the determinants of a situa- 
tion, componential analysis is a suitable 
designation. s^ 

factory farm. Cf. farm, large scale, 

factory system. The system of manufac- 
turing characterized by the use of power 
driven machinery, housed under one roof 
and owned by the entrepreneur, or other 
owner, who hires men for wages to oper- 
ate the machines. This system was the 
outgrowth of the discovery of new sources 
of power on the one hand and the inven- 
tion of new types of machinery on the 
other. The origin of the factory system 
in England may be roughly placed at 
about 1760. j.w.Mc. 

fad. A passing fancy or novelty interest. 
It may relate to slang phrases, types of 
jokes, modes of conduct, dress, or other 
phenomena. Fads originate generally and 
spread most rapdily in areas of high stim- 
ulation: Hollywood or Broadway. They 
are most likely to be associated with the 
interests of leisure or play, Cf, fashion, 

. H.A. 
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fakir 


family, plaittatlon 


■fakir. ' An orieiital ■ religions ascetic. One 
who renounces all property,, lives on char- 
ity, devotes Mmseif to relfgiotis contem- 
plation and' prayer, and sometimes per- 
forms thanmaturgical ^'miracles.^' Cf . 

■ thanmatnrgy. ' ■ ■ ^ e.a.h. 

famlllaL C'Onnected with family life or 
pattern. p-vx. 

familial Ibekavior. Cf, behavior, familial. 

familiar spirit. A gnardian spirit (q.v.), 
or an evil or malicious spirit controlled 
by a sorcerer, Cf. witchcraft. a.p.M. 

family. The basic social institution. One 
or more men living with one or more wo- 
men in a socially-sanctioned and more or 
less enduring sex relationship, with so- 
cially-recognized rights and obligations, 
together with their offspring. The four 
general forms (or types), in their order 
of known frequency, are: monogamy, 
polygyny, polyandry, group marriage, 

R.E.B. 

family, composite. A social group com- 
prising two or more related nuclear fami- 
lies (q.v.) who reside in a common house- 
hold; an extended family (q.v.) or a poly- 
gynous family. g.p.m, 

family, extended. A social group con- 
sisting of several related individual fami- 
lies, especially those of a man and his 
sons or of a woman and her daughters, re- 
siding in a single large dwelling or a 
cluster of smaller ones. g.p.m. 

family, joint. Extended family (q.v.). 

family, maternal. The type of family 
(q.v.) in which authority is formally 
vested in the mother, or female head, with 
some degree of subordination of the male 
to his wife's kinsmen. Cf. matriarchate. 

E.A.H, 

family, nuclear. The social group consist- 
ing of a married man and woman with 
their children. Cf. composite family; ex- 
tended family. g.p.m. 

family, paternal. The type of family (q.v.) 
in which authority is formally vested in 


the father, or male head, ■ with the rela- 
tive subordination' of the; female spouse 
and offspring. e.a.h. 

family, patriarclial. That, type of family 
governed by the father, or, in ancient 
Borne, by the oldest male head— the patri-' 
arch. 'The patriarchal family, in 
form, is found among many primitive 
tribes. Ethnologists agree that the de- 
velopment of private property and the 
taking over of the chief functions of pro- 
duction by men have had powerful effects 
in the development and extension of 
father power and a paternal organization 
of peoples. The patriarchal family is 
found in Oriental countries and, in ancient 
times; it was firmly established in Pales- 
tine, Greece and Rome. Among the Ro- 
mans this type of family attained its most 
complete expression. Consisting of wife, 
children, grandchildren and slaves, all un- 
der the power of the oldest male head, the 
patriarchal family in Rome was a reli- 
gious, legal and economic unit, which has 
been called a state in parvo. It held firmly 
together through the centuries because in 
the patriarch were vested all religious 
rights, as priest of the family ancestor 
worship, all legal rights as the only in- 
dependent person recognized by Roman 
law, and all economic rights, as the sole 
owner of all family property, real and 
movable. A modified form of the patri- 
archal family developed among mediaeval 
peoples in Western Europe which was 
handed on to modem times During the 
last century serious inroads on the power 
of the father have been made by law, 
until the family in the United States at 
least, has become a democratic organiza- 
tion, bound together by affection and with 
the rights of each member fully protected 
by law. w.G. 

family, plantation. The type of family 
that developed during the colonial and 
early national periods on the plantations of 
the South. These plantation homes were 
built in a virgin wilderness by men of 
English stock and strong ties of affection 
for England. A fortunate combination of 
fertile soil, relatively mild climtae, and 
valuable indigeneous products, such as 
cotton and tobacco, tended to make of 
these southern settlers with large hold- 
ings of land an aristocratic agricultural 



family, riiral 


farm 


class, reprodlncing many ; of the customs 
and characteristics of their English fore- 
bears. Along the' rivers of the Carolinas, 
Virginia and Maryland charming planta- 
tion homes were built in' the midst" of vast 
tracts of land ' cultivated in tobacco and 
cotton. The institution of ' slavery aided 
the settlers in establishing these' *^manor 
houses’*, rich in English furnishings,- in 
which a gracious and leisurely mode of 
living often developed, quite unlike the 
sterner, more industrious home life of the 
northern colonies, especially Hew England. 
Not only did the southern planters seek 
to reproduce the manorial estates of Eng- 
land in their plantation homes, but they 
transplanted the English customs of 
primogeniture and entail, whereby the 
house and lands descended to the eldest 
son or his heir and ownership remained 
within the family. w.g. 

family, rural. A group of persons con- 
stituting a family which lives in an agri- 
cultural or open-country environment. 
This type of family is generally charac- 
terized by a relatively early age of mar- 
riage, high birth rate, and low divorce 
rate. p.f.c. 

family allowance. A modification of min- 
imum wage provisions to permit varia- 
tions in favor of families with children. 
Family allowances may be of two types. 
The first sets the standard minimum wage 
for a married man with no children; addi- 
tional compensation is granted for each 
child. New South Wales was the first 
country to experiment with this procedure. 
The other type is designed to increase the 
birth rate and was adopted in France, Bel- 
gium and Italy after World War I. It is 
a payment in the form of bounty to every 
family to pay for the birth and mainte- 
nance of each additional child. j.w.m'c. 

family behavior. Cf. behavior, family. 

family budgets. Eegular financial state- 
ments of the recorded and projected rev- 
enues and expenditures of families, made 
to serve as guides for planning house- 
hold and other activities. These state- 
ments are of important use today not only 
in assisting individuals and families to 
plan and regulate their own activities, 
but are also of use to social workers, econ- 


omists, political leaders, and other au- 
thorities; in ' carrying ' on their functions. 
As . democratic ' concern for the changing 
prospects and plans of the common masses 
develops, these family , budget statements, 
as useful examples, ^ become increasingly 
important for orderly progress. They 
show the different status conditions of 
different classes, by "the' relative sizes of 
their incomes; and the proportions of ex- 
penditures for the different kinds of com- 
modities, reflecting the habits, health, edu- 
cation, social privileges, and kinds of oc- 
cupation and culture. The expenditures 
of the poorer and less privileged families 
go in larger proportions for the physical 
necessaries, and those of the wealthier 
and more privileged, in larger proportions 
for the education, controlling, recreational 
and aesthetic interests. cj.b. 

family disorganization. Cf. disorganiza- 
tion, family. 

family farm. Cf . farm, family. 

family life of animals. Cf. animals, fam- 
ily life of. 

family of nations. A metaphor which as- 
sumes that all the nations included within 
the framework of peaceful diplomatic, 
economic and cultural exchange thereby 
acquire sufficient similarity to the inter- 
dependence and mutuality characteristic 
of the normal human family to be termed 
a family. The absence in the political 
field of such central characteristics of the 
family as parenthood and infantile de- 
pendence, and the absence in the family 
of sovereignty in children disqualify the 
term for scientific use. g.m.f. 

family social work, Cf, social work, fam- 
ily. 

famine. Extreme scarcity of something, 
especially food, existing on a group scale. 

R.E3, 

farm. A tract or tracts of land op^^ted 
under one management as a single work- 
ing unit for the purpose of carrying on 
one or more agricultural enterprises such 
as the growing of crops or the raising of 
domesticated animals. xx.s. 
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farm, family. A farm of sufficient size to 
provide employment for its operator and 
the members of his family,' who them- 
selves perform the entreprenenrial and 
managerial functions and also do all, or 
at least the bulk, of the manual labor on 
the farm, iii contrast with' large-scale or 
factory farms such a unit is less ration- 
ally managed, more diversified, and more 
self sufficient. Operation of a family 
farm is to a considerable extent ’'■a way 
of life/’ ' T.L.S. 

farm, large scale or factory. Large and 
highly rationalized units in agriculture. 
Such a farm produces primarily for the 
market, hence tends to monoculture in- 
stead of diversification— specialization 
by enterprises. It also involves great spe- 
cialization by tasks, most important of all 
being the divorcement of the functions 
of the entrepreneur, the manager, and 
the laborer. Frequently the ownership of 
such a business is corporate, the capital 
is supplied by distant, investors, the man- 
ager is a salaried employee, and the wotk- 
ers constitute a permanent rural prole- 
tariat. On large scale or factory farms 
profit is the dominating motive and farm- 
ing is not “a way of life.’’ 

farm, part-time. A part-time farm is one 
whose operator divides his time between 
farming and non-agricultural enterprises, 
with the latter being nearly as important 
if not more important than the former, 

T.L.S. 

farm, plantation. A term prinicpally used 
to designate a large-scale agricultural 
unit devoted to the production of cotton, 
sugar and rice such as exists in the south- 
ern portions of the United States. The 
name plantation is also given to the huge 
and highly rationalized units utilized in 
the production of tropical crops through- 
out the world. t.l,s. 

farm, subsistence or self-sufficing. A farm 
in the operation of which the primary ob- 
jective is the production of goods and 
services that will satisfy the wants of the 
operator and the members of his family. 
In the management of such a farm pro- 
duction for the market occupies a second- 
ary position, the products sold consisting 
mainly of surpluses that cannot be util- 


ized by the family. In colonm! , America 
most. farms were of , this, type, but in- 
ereasingly.Jt. has lost in / relative ■ im-' 
portance. ■ Those,, .existing ' :!n , the United 
States today are mostly small, , highly, di- 
versified, ,and intensively tilled. On : such 
a unit, farming continues to be more a 
*‘way of life” than a business. ■ ' , 

Farm Bureau. An organization of farmers 
and those interested in agriculture for the 
improvement of ' agriculture 'and rural life. 
The county is the' basic , unit of organiza- 
tion. Counties ' are represented ^ in state 
federations and' the latter in' the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Farm Bu- 
reaus were originally fostered by the 
Extension Services' of the U. S. Depart-' 
ment of Agriculture and the State Col- 
leges of Agriculture, but are now entirely 
separate from them in many states, n s. 

farm . income. Income obtained from farm' 
operations. The sum of receipts from 
sales, appreciation of inventory and value 
of living obtained from the farm (food 
and fuel, etc.) represent gross farm in- 
come. After expenses (such as cash paid 
out, decrease in inventory and deprecia- 
tion) are deducted, the remainder is called 
net farm income. c.E.t. 

farm laborer. A person who is gainfully 
employed by a farm operator to assist 
with the farm work. He may be a wage 
worker or a family member or other per- 
son working for perquisites. He may be 
regular or seasonal, local or migratory, 
full-time or part-time. Also a person who 
by experience or usual occupation may be 
classed as a farm laborer even though un- 
employed or temporarily employed in an- 
other occupation. c.e.l. 

farm operator. A person who manages and 
directs the operation of a farm, or In 
other words an entrepreneur or hired 
manager who applies capital and labor 
to land for the purpose of carrying on one 
or more agricultural enterprises. A farm 
operator may exercise the functions of 
capitalist and laborer, but he must exer- 
cise those of manager. Farm operators 
may be divided into a number of cate- 
gories in accordance with the manner in 
which they obtain the right to the use 
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o£ the land utilized in the farming opera* , 
tioBs: 

(1) the owner operator himself is pro- 
prietor of the land used in his agrtcntlura! 
operations; 

(2) the tenant operator or renter ob- 

tains the land he uses in farming opera- 
tions through the payment of. a rent to 
the owner. If the rent is paid in cash, so 
much per acre or for the farm, the opera- 
tor Is known as a cash tenant or cash 
renter; if it is paid as a fixed amount 
of the produce, he Is classed as a standing 
tenant or renter; and if the rent is paid 
as a proportion or share of the produce, 
he is styled share tenant or share renter. 
Care must be taken to avoid confusing 
the farm operator who rents land on the 
share basis (the share tenant or share 
renter) with the agricultural laborer (see 
share cropper) who receives a share of 
the crop as his pay, t.l.s. 

farm population. All persons living on 
farms regardless of occupation. Farm 
population is usually subdivided according 
to the location of farms into rural-farm 
and urban-farm population. c,e.l, 

farmer, subsistence* Cf. subsistence far- 
,.mer* 

farmers association, cooperative. Cf, co- 
operative farmers association. 

farmers* organizations. Organized groups 
of agricultural people. In rural sociologi- 
cal usage often confined to national organ- 
izations of farmers such as the Grange, 
Farm Bureau, and Farmers’ Union. 

farming, part-time* Cf. part-time farming. 

farming, subsistence* Operating a farm 
primarily for providing for the living 
need's of the operator and his family 
rather than for providing goods for the 
market. p.hx. 


farmsteads, dispersed. Farms consisting 
of the homestead and its adjacent lands 
which are more or /less isolated from 
others in contrast with village communi- 
ties (‘i|.v.).'' ' - ' '■ n,S. 


Fascism* -The . movement and principles 
which underlie the' Fascist state in Italy. 
Fascism stands for an international ideol- 
ogy and policy' following the ^^doctrlnes” 
and practices of Mussolini’s Italy, in this 
respect closely related to German Na- 
tional Socialism (q.v.). The word is de- 
rived from the word fasces (a bundle of 
rods and an ax tied together), the badge 
of authority of the magistrates in ancient 
Rome, Fascism, in adopting this symbol, 
indicated its Intention of restoring the 
glory of the Roman Empire. The move- 
ment had beginnings in the inter- 
ventionist group under the leadership of 
the former Socialist, Benito Mussolini, 
soon after the outbreak of World War I. 
It was officially created in March, 1919, 
as the fasci di combattimenio. In an at- 
mosphere of a disappointing peace settle- 
ment, economic depression and social un- 
rest Fascism’s promise of quick action 
appealed to dissatisfied army officers, an 
impoverished middle class, and industri- 
alists afraid of Bolshevism. The movement 
seized power in the so-called ‘'March on 
Rome” in 1922 and after an initial use 
of parliamentary machinery and estab- 
lished institutions (monarchy, army), it 
created a dictatorial one-party regime. 
Though not backed up by an elaborate and 
comprehensive theory of society. Fascism 
may be regarded as a reaction against 
the ideas of the French Revolution, against 
rationalism, liberalism, individualism. It 
has been influenced somewhat by modem 
syndicalism, and to a much greater extent 
by nationalistic ideas which found a fertile 
ground in this country of belated national 
unification* While Fascism’s claims at 
being a social revolution have hardly ma- 
terialized, its political dynamics have been 
evident in its militant structure and its 
international adventurers. It made good 
use of the slogan of a presumed *‘red 
peril” in post-war Italy. In differentiation 
from National Socialism, it may be re- 
garded as a more conservative and less 
totalitarian system and as a primarily 
personal rule. Fascism is Mussolini-ism to 
a larger degree than National Socialism is 
Hitler-ism. s,m. 

fashion. (1) Relatively short-lived socially 
approved, continuous variations in dress, 
furniture, music, art, speech, and other 
areas of culture. These variations usually 


farms, prison. Cf. prison farms. 
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involve details of a more permanent form 
prescribed by custom or convention. ■ 

PasMon changes are not grounded in 
any utilitarian or artistic superiority of 
the new over the old. While the pheno- 
menon of fashion as a whole fulfills cer- 
tain functions, its particular contents are 
culturally indifferent. It is newness rather 
than tradition which recommends a fash- 
ion. Because of the functional irrelevance 
of a particular fashion, conformity to it is 
largely motivated by the prestige derived 
from the mere fact of conforming. *^You 
have got to get used to it, madam; it is 
the new fashion.” Habit and the prestige 
with which the current fashion is endowed 
affect the public taste so that fashion is 
followed also because it appears beautiful 
and right. 

Customs and conventions are more last- 
ing than fashion, and customs are also 
more meaningfully related to the mode of 
life and the general culture of the group. 
Pads are more superficial and ephemeral. 
Frequency of change makes conformity to 
fashion more conscious than conformity to 
custom. 

(2) Any relatively short-lived cultural 
form, such as a school of thought, an 
artistic style which achieved prestige and, 
though intrinsically meaningful, is imi- 
tated by a given group superficially, for 
the sake of prestige derived from con- 
formity, M.K. 

fashion imitation. Cf. imitation, fashion. 

fatalism, A non-material culture trait in 
which the definition of situation involves a 
laissez-aller attitude with a frame of ref- 
erence possibly but not necessarily sacred. 
Implicitly or explicitly ultimate controls 
are regarded as external to human effort, 
planning, and/or volition. i>.e.w. 

father- right. Cf. right, father-. 

favoritism. Manifestation of special inter- 
est, partiality, or bias toward a particular 
individual, group, idea, or practice when 
confronted with the necessity of making 
a choice between this one and others. j,p.e. 
fay, A white person who seeks the com- 
pany of Negroes. w.k.c. 


FBI (The Federd Bureau of Investigation). 
A federal government bureau in the^ De- 
partment of Justice charged with the In- 
vestigation of at! violations 'of; federal 
laws (except those laws pla'ced specifically 
under the , jurisdiction of : other ■ govern- 
ment agencies) and other'" matters : in 
which the federal government may have 
an interest. It was organized originally to 
give the Department of Justice a perma- 
nent investigating staff of its own. It re- 
mained a relatively obscure bureau until the 
reorganization of 1924 gave it better per- 
sonnel and added functions. The increase 
in the number of federal crimes has in- 
creased the jurisdiction of the FBI, When 
racketeering became prevalent in the late 
1920^8 the twofold job of supressing inter- 
state crime and recapturing the lost 
prestige of the forces of law and order 
fell on the FBI. The Bureau also main- 
tains one of the most extensive criminal 
identification divisions in the world, with 
extensive files on national and interna- 
tional criminals. During the emergency of 
World War II, the FBI was charged with 
the investigation of individuals and or- 
ganizations believed to be engaging in 
un-American activity, and of applicants 
for important governmental posts. 

j.w.m'c. 

fear of ghosts. The fear of the super- 
natural, typified by the unlaid ghosi» of 
the dead. a.g.k. 

fecund. Having fecundity. 

fecundity. Physiological capacity to par- 
ticipate in reproduction. 

federate. To form a federation. 

federated financing. Cf. community chest. 

federation. Cf. council of community 
agencies. 

federation, group. Cf. group federation. 

feeblemindedness. Mental deficiency (q. 
V.). In England the term feeblemindedness 
is usually applied specifically to the moron 
level of mental deficiency, whereas in the 
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United States feeblemindedness is used ated with the characteristic physiological 
generieally to include all degrees of men- and hereditary traits of any race 
tal deficiency. ' . cf.s. Narrowing the concept still further, it is 

most commonly nsed to indicate anti- 
pathetic attitudes on the part of the mem- 
bers of one race, toward those of /another. 
The actual existence of '..true race' feeling' 
is exceedingly difficult to demonstrate: as, 
the expressed attitudes of human, beings 
are^ always more or less ' qualified by ex- 
perience and cultural enyironmental fac- 
tors. This difficulty of demonstration, how- 
ever, does not disprove the validity of the 
concept, which is theoretically quite con- 
feeling, collectiYe. Collective feeling is to ceivable. Actually, much of what passes 
be distinguished from identical or anala- for race feeling is really nationality feel- 
gous feelings which, having the same or ing (q.v.). 
analagous content, are not necessarily col- 
lective. Collective feeling is participation 
of many subjects in the same feeling, 
the same joy, sadness, anger, etc. This 
participation may have several forms: (a) 

It can be founded on mutual sympathy 
(emotional understanding) among the 
participating subjects (for instance, in a 
*^face-to-face group”); (b) It may occur 
without these assumptions, and even with- 
out any close relationship among the 
participating subjects (e,g. the feeling of 
a ^'public”) ; (c) It may be combined with 
a strong We-feeling, which is more than 
mutual sympathy and represents a pecu- 
liar kind of collective feeling (to be de- 
fined separately) . Collective feelings play 
a very important role in social life, mani- 
festing themselves in emotionally colored 
social symbols and valuations, as well as 
in direct aspirations and reactions of 
groups and entire societies. g.g. 

fellow-traveler* A political phrase orig- 
feeling, group, Cf. group feeling. inating after the Russian revolution to 

characterize a person who sympathizes 
feeling, nationality. Any feeling that exists with the objectives of the Soviet Union 
because of the affiliation of an individual and international Communism, but who 
with a nationality (q.v.). They include from considerations of self-interest or 
sentiments of loyalty, approbation, and public influence declines to become of- 
devotion to specified cultural traits or pat- ficially identified with the movement. 
terns, particularly those of language, re- 
ligion, dress, decoration, recreation, and felom A temiderivedfromthelegalclas- 
the patterns of family, state, and economic sification of crimes as felonies and mis- 
organization. demeanors. The former category includes 

those crimes regarded as the more heinous 
feeling, race. Any feeling that has its which usually involve confinement in a 
origin in race character. It may be sym- State or Federal prison or death as pun- 
pathetic or antipathetic. In its significant ishment. A felon is therefore one who' 
practical use it applies to the distinctive ’ commiia a^ felony or who habitually com- 
feelings which, in theory, may be associ- mits felonies. 


feeling. /(I) Sense' impressions or sensa- 
tions from skin or underlying tissues. 

(2) Elementary factor in affective ex- 
perience. 

(3) Affective experience, especially of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness. 

(4) Any kind of process of experience. 

(5) Opinion based on indefinite grounds. 

M.S. 


feeling, we-. A distinctive type of collective 
feeling, in which many subjects partici- 
pate not only in the same feeling, but in 
the feeling of the same We as the center 
of the act of feeling. We-feeling presup- 
poses a collective emotional intuition of 
the We, e.g., an interpenetration of the 
emotional consciousnesses of many per- 
sons and groups. Its most intense forms 
may be observed in the collective love of 
the same group as a We, and in religious 
group ecstasies. The we-feeling plays an 
important role in group life and in the 
opposition and struggle among groups. 
On the other hand, such a sociological 
category as Nation, as distinguished from 
functional unions (political society, eco- 
nomic society, etc.), and from super- 
imposed organizations, is impossible with- 
out the implication of a we-feeling. g.g. 


felony 


field 


felony. A high or major crime pnnisbable 
by a sentence of more than one year in a 
state or federal prison. This is a rule of 
thumb definition, but no more substantial 
description can be given until' the basis 
of criminal prosecution and punishment is 
made more consistent and more logical. 
The present system of penalties depends 
largely upon the state of public disap- 
proval at the time the law is passed pro- 
hibiting it. The seriousness of a crime in 
relation to other crimes or the social con- 
sequences of a crime have little bearing 
upon which crimes are considered as 
felonies and which are not. e.h.s. 

feminism. A social movement to obtain 
for women an equal status with that of 
men in political, economic, and other 
spheres. m.k. 

fence. Cf. criminal fence. 

fence, criminal. Cf. criminal fence. 

feral man, Cf. man, feral. 

fermentation, social. Cf. social fermenta- 
tion. 

fertile. Expressing fertility. 

fertility. Fecundity expressed in perform- 
ance and therefore measurable; virtually 
synonymous with natality. 

fertility, differential. Variations in the 
fertility of different elements of the popu- 
lation, such as those by rural-urban resi- 
dence, nativity, color, religion, occupation, 
education, and income. c.v.k. 

fertility rate. Cf. rate, fertility. 

fetish. An object — natural or artificial, in- 
animate or animate — ^which is believed to 
possess supernatural power of efficacy of 
any sort, particularly if its special virtue 
is attributed to its occupation or “posses- 
sion” by a spiritual being, and which' is 
consequently either propitiated or em- 
ployed for magical purposes. Cf. amulet; 

idol. , G.P.M. 

fetishism. Belief in the occupation or 
■“possession” of things, inanimate or ani- 
mate, by indwelling spirits other than 


■ their own ■ souls or a type of religion espe- 
cially. characteri.2ed by the use or worship 
of .fetishes (q.v.) as '.in. the case of many 
West African religions. Cf, , animism. 

g,p.m. 

' feudalism.. That social . system' which was 
firmly established . in Western Europe in 
the centuries between the tenth and the 
seventeenth. Under this system the land 
was divided into fiefs, large or small, 
which were held on condition of pledging 
allegiance and rendering military service 
to an overlord. The largest fiefs were held 
by powerful nobles who owed military 
service directly to the king. In return for 
the armed services rendered the overlord, 
he, in turn, was responsible to his vassals 
for the protection of their lands and per- 
sons. The effects of feudalism upon the 
property rights, the inheritance of estates, 
the legal status and the guardianship 
rights of English women were profound, 
tending in every instance to a lowering of 
the status and a curtailment of the rights 
which they had enjoyed in Anglo-Saxon 
times prior to the Norman invasion, w.g. 

fictions. Assumptions upon which people 
act as if they were actual. Under certain 
conditions such action actually validates 
the fiction, in the sense that social struc- 
ture is actually built about such assump- 
tions and develops in actuality the condi- 
tions previously assumed. Personal fictions 
serve to rationalize one’s behavior into 
some more or less integrated or at least 
intelligible life organization pattern which 
may thus corroborate the fiction. Group 
myths and legal fictions may serve an 
analagous function. Fictions as social 
causes are very real. Cf. belief. t.u.e. 

fief. The land held by a vassal under the 
feudal system on condition of pledging 
allegiance and rendering military and 
other stipulated services to an overlord. 
During the Middle Ages all of Western 
Europe was divided into fiefs, large and 
small. W.G. 

field. An area of Influence or of interest. 
In public or private administration the 
term is used to distinguish those phases 
■or aspects of the program not identified 
with the central office.. In research the 
term describes the area embraced within 
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a study, and in trade It may be the area 
of sales contract. n.a. 

ieM work {social survey). Process of col- 
lecting primary data from a population 
distributed geographically. M.pt. 

iliate. To establish in the relationship of 
a child to a parent or as a branch or de- 
rivatiire of another group or organization, 

J.P.E. 

illation. The view of the philosophic evo- 
lutionist that all natural phenomena are 
genetically interdependent, the more 
simple and general giving rise to the more 
complex and highly diiferentiated by proc- 
esses of natural evolution. Thus astron- 
omical phenomena preceded and generated 
the physical, and there followed in order 
the chemical, the biological, the psycho- 
logical and the sociological. Thus the 
sciences are iliated, or related as parent 
and child, and dependent upon each other 
in an order representing the order of 
nature. Cf. affiliation, (2). f.h.h. 

financing, federated. Cf. federated financ- 
ing, 

fine arts. Cf. arts, fine. 

finger printing. A means of identifying 
persons which has many applications, but 
is principally used in the identification of 
criminals. It is based upon the hypothesis, 
never disproved, that the patterns or 
ridges on the finger tips remain un- 
changed for every person from birth to 
death, and are never alike for any two 
persons. Finger prints, left upon objects 
that are handled, can be revealed by 
sprinkling appropriate powders over such 
objects. They then can be photographed, 
recorded and classified for the purpose of 
comparison with other recorded prints. 

A.E.W. 

fission. Splitting; mitosis. Group fission is 
the splitting of one group into two sepa- 
rate groups. TJ).E. 

fittest, survival of the. Cf . survival of the 
fittest. 

fix. A method of securing partial or com- 
plete immunity from punishment for 


crimes by the application of financial, 
political or other social pressures to wit- 
nesses, victims, or the agents of Hie sys- 
tem of criminal justice. Organized fixing 
involves a person who has an established 
business as a fixer, and the pressures be- 
come thoroughly commercialized. e.h,s. 

fixation. (1) An arrest of a component im- 
pulse of the libido, or its attachment to an 
early (usually pregenital stage) of the 
psychosexual development of the indi- 
vidual; an arrest of some phase of the 
emotional life on a childhood level. (2) 
Fixation hysteria refeiB to a form of 
hysteria the s 3 nnptons of which have a 
casual relation to an organic disturbance. 

■ . • J'MM, 

fixation, parental. An abnormally strong 
and persisting emontional attachment of 
an offspring to a parent. M.pt. 

fiagellation. (1) The act of scourging with 
a whip or rod, (2) The practice of religious 
cults, e.g., the Penitentes, whereby de- 
votees whip each other in ascetic zeal. An 
exorcising rite of whipping as used in 
initiation rites of Pueblo Indians, e.a.h. 

flattery. Gracious commendation, overly 
favorable complimentation, even exag- 
gerated and lying tribute, used as a means 
of attracting attention and winning good 
will. As a rule it is a method of social 
climbing used by inferiors. 

floater. (1) An irresponsible person with- 
out community attachments; a person who 
moves from place to place wiHiout the 
motivation of specific goal or purpose. (2) 
One who shifts about to avoid arrest or to 
keep out of jail. (3) Police or court order 
directing one to leave the community on 
pain of arrest. j.m.r. 

fluidity. An ecological term denoting 
movement without change of residence, 
such as the daily ebb of population to and 
from the business centers of a large city. 

C.F.S. 

focus of attention. Cf . attention, focus oL 

focus ^ coDBctousness. Cf. consciousness,, 
focus of. 
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folk-regional society 


folk 


folk. Tke societal composite product of tfce 
assodational processes integrated ' in ^he 
cultural and areal setting. The heart of 
society. The universal societal constant in 
a world of historical variables. Many 
variations of this concept. (1) The folk as 
bearers of cultui^. While the folk . con- 
notes the people, the two terms are in 
no wise synonymous. The people constitute 
population in terms of measurable 
units. The folk, on the other hand, repre- 
sent composite essence of the mental 
and cultural interactions nearest the pri- 
mary associational level. The folk, at any 
time and in any place, approximate the 
product and process of the people in l^eir 
associational interactions among each 
other and 13ieir interactions between their 
regional, physical environment and their 
cultural development. Thus, as bearers of 
culture, the folk represent a general term, 
applying to the mode of the people in any 
given area and time which conditions and 
determines the culture of the people at 
that time. Illustrations are abundant in 
the history of culture and civilization, 
reflecting situations in which, within a 
single great civilization, it was possible to 
•olimerve different folk societies within the 
major society. This is clearly the case in 
such great aggregate societies as those of 
India, Bussia, and the peoples of Central 
■Europe. It was true in the Old South of 
the United States, where there was a 
fourfold pattern of the folk society: the 
upper levels of the plantation aristocracy; 
the upper levels of the middle white 
:South; the slave level of black folk; and 
the lower level of disadvantaged whites. 
(2) Polk as a substitute for race. This mean- 
ing of the folk as being the societal com- 
posite product of the associational proc- 
esses in balance with regional, phsyical, 
and cultural environment makes it the cor- 
rect designation of an entity frequently 
miscalled "race^' (c[.v.). Illustrative of this 
would be the use of the term "folk con- 
flict” in contradistinction to der Rassen- 
kampf, or race conflict, which Gumplowicz 
made the elemental force in societal 
development. This definition of the folk is 
comprehensive enough to explain the 
power and dynamics of Hitler’s Germany, 
in which the ideology of race purity and 
•super-race really refers to the folk. The 
conflict between Japan or China is one of 
■folk-society, not of race. (3) The folk uni- 


versal, not primitive only. A chief value of 
this general concept of the folk is to 
divorce it from the pure ethnological con- 
cept and the popular interpretation which 
made the folk synonymous with the primi- 
tive or only early society. This larger 
meaning is still accurate as applied to 
earlier cultures. The specialized meaning 
can still be applied to literary and tech- 
nical use with reference to folklore, folk 
songs, and the like as distinguishing the 
unwritten and written culture. (4) The folk 
in contrast to the state. This meaning of 
the folk and folk society is of importance 
furthermore in the definition of the state 
society and of the corresponding terms, 
stateways (q.v.) and technicways (q.v.), 
which are in contradistinction to the 
earlier accepted organic folkways and 
mores. Thus, the state society and the 
stateways reflect primarily organizational 
and coercive processes as opposed to vol- 
untaristic and informal primary group 
processes. The state society as organiza- 
tional, while referring primarily to poli- 
tical sovereignty and the development of 
social control through government, is 
also reflected in such other organizational 
control as the Catholic encyclical, other 
church formal processes of control, and 
various other institutional organizations 
whose mode of procedure is primarily or- 
ganizational A maximum development of 
the stateways is reflected in current 
trends towards totalitarian institutions as 
almost completely coercive of the indi- 
vidual and voluntaristic institutions, aided 
and implemented by the sweep and power 
of modern science and technology. This 
becomes the state society de luxe in con- 
tradistinction to the folk society. (5) Folk 
culture in contrast to civilization. This con- 
cept of the folk also provides bases for 
the measurable distinction between the 
folk society as culture and civilization as 
the specialized culture of state-urban- 
technological society. That is, culture rep- 
resents the total processes, products and 
achievements of the folk in all aspects of 
their life and development, whereas 
civilization represents a special advanced 
cross section of culture in the higher 
brackets of technological and organiza- 
tional achievement. Cf. folkways; mores. 

folk-regional ^sodety. , .The ... elem^tal.. unit 
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folk society 


franclitse 


of tlie folk society consolidated in areal 
patterns susceptible of laboratory study 
throngh folk sociology and regionalism, 
®ie folk-regional society the smallest 
unit of society in wMch all aspects, includ- 
ing spacial and historical evolutionary 
factors, can be studied. The folk-regional 
society is universal and organic in contra- 
distinction to mere levels of the regional- 
folk society as descriptive of cross sec- 
tions of early or primitive society, h.w.o. 

folk society* The basic, elemental, detini- 
tive level of all spontaneous society. Cf. 
folk sociology. H.w.o. 

folk sociology. Of. sociology, folk. 

folklore. The surviving beliefs, myths, 
stories, traditions, in short, the so-called 
wisdom of a folk — a folk being (1) any 
primitive kindred or tribe, (2) the simpler, 
less-educated members, or (3) the masses, 
of any population. Fi.L. 

folkways. The popular habits and tradi- 
tions, E.g., taking off hat to a lady. Good 
manners. Breach punished informally, by 
exclusion, avoidance, ostracism. a.g.k:. 

force, appetitive. Force primarily depend- 
ent on internal organic conditions, al- 
though capable of being influenced by en- 
vironmental stimuli. M.s. 

force, psychic. Force primarily dependent 
on the conscious experiences. m.s, 

force, sociaL Cf. social force. 

forced labor. Cf. labor, forced. 

forces, societal Cf. societal forces. 

forecasting. Cf, prediction, sociological. 

forecasts. Predictions of future events by 
extrapolation or extending statistical 
trends according to their probable direc- 
tion and within the limits of probable 
error. Cf. prediction; trend. h.a.p. 

forked merging. The bifurcation (q.v.) of 
relatives combined with the classification 
of. geneologicaHy unlike irelatives into 
like relationship categories, Cf. classifica- 
tory system; merging. e.a.h. 

form of setllemeirit. Cf. settlement, form 
of. 


forinal. Pertaining to the form, structure, 
rules, .or relationships that are found in 
society without regard to the meanings 
which are attached to them. 

formalism. The practice' or the doctrine of 
strict adherence to .the form, structure, 
rules, or relationships of society without 
regard to the meanings which are at- 
tached to them. J.P.E. 

formula. A rule, law, or principle ex- 
pressed in algebraic or other symbolic 
form. H.A.r. 

fornication. Illicit sexual cohabitation of 
unmarried persons. An unmarried person 
who engages in illicit sexual intercourse is 
guilty of formeation whether or not the 
others be married. In this respect forni- 
cation differs from adultery (q.v,). For 
instance, If an unmarried woman has in- 
tercourse with a married man, the offense 
would be fornication in the case of the 
woman and adultery on the part of the 
man. j.Mjt. 

foster home. Cf. home, foster. 

fostering. The nursing or rearing of a 
child by a person or persons other than 
its parents. g.p.m. 

foundation sacrifice. Cf. sacrifice, founda- 
tion, 

fragmentation of holdings. This expres- 
sion denotes the condition prevailing when 
the land owned and operated by a farmer 
consists of many non-contiguous tracts. 
Fragmentation of holdings is most prev- 
alent where the village form or pattern of 
settlement is used in arranging the farm 
population on the land. t.l.s. 

frame of reference. A universe of dis- 
course (q.v.); a connected set of 
and "axioms^* in reference to which mem- 
bers of a group do their thinking, their 
defining of situations, their conceiving of 
personal and group roles in such situa- 
tions, and their communicating of such 
thoughts and attitudes. 

frandiisa. A special pr!v0ege or liberty 
coxKferred by government and vested fa 
particular individuals or corporations; fa 
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framklug 


freedom of assembly 


tbe United States, francMses are gaa- 
erally ejcercised by colorations created 
for llie purpose and deriving their powers 
under general or special laws most com- 
monly conferring railroad or transit rights 
and privileges, f.w.k. 

franking. The privilege given to certain 
persons to receive the benefits of free 
postage. p.w.K. 

fraternal polyandry. Cf. polyandry, fra- 
temaL 

fraternity. The type of association char- 
acterized in general by relatively close 
acquaintance, easy understanding, famil- 
iar cooperation, and friendly good wiHl 
of persons associated — ^promoting the wel- 
fare of each other as is common between 
brothers. Historically fraternal associa- 
tions have been and are Influential social 
forces, often securing larger rights and 
privileges for the weaker members of the 
community; beside developing more or 
less privilege and political power for 
themselves. They frequently are organized 
with secret rituals, uniforms, ceremonies, 
symbols, with somewhat democratic forms 
of government and insurance protection 
against accidents, sickness, poverty and 
death for their members. c.j.b, 

fraud. That method of exploitation (q.v.) 
or domination (q.v.) in which the purposes 
of the exploiter or dominator are im- 
posed on the exploited or dominated by 
deceiving them, or by concealing from 
them the real purposes of the exploiter 
or dominator. Cf. coercion. h.h. 

free love. Unregulated sex relations, with- 
out the ordinary obligations and respon- 
sibilities of marriage. A vague term, run- 
ning all the way from complete promiscu- 
ity to "outside ajGTairs” on the part of a 
married individual. The term has no scien- 
tiflc precision unless its exact meaning 
is made clear in the context, 

free speech. A political principle in dem- 
ocracies, claimed as a natural right or a 
constitutional guarantee, by which citi- 
zens may discuss public questions with- 
out ^ governmental interference /ot re- 
straint; limited, however, by laws against 
slander, obscenity, profanity and direct 
Incitements to special unlawful acts. 


free will theory. (1) The theory liiat 
course of thought or action may be di- 
rected by the individual himself, regard- 
less of external influences. (2) The theory 
that course of thought or action may be 
directed by the individual, regardless of 
all other influences. m.s. 

freedom. Ability to act in accordance 
with one's own inner motivation. "Free- 
dom” in the sense of whim or choice inde- 
pendent of the situation-process in which 
a person is operating is no longer ac- 
cepted. Freedom is often loosely identifled 
with liberty. It is the positive internal 
aspect of independent action. Liberty is 
negative in that it is merely absence of 
external restraint. One may have liberty 
but not have freedom if one has no will 
to express, or has limitations and inhibi- 
tions which he feels are part of him. One 
may retain moral freedom even when 
denied liberty. t.d.e. 

freedom, academic. A phrase used to as- 
sert the right of teachers to expound their 
subjects without interference, in the class- 
room or outside; and by extension, to 
claim protection from disciplinary action 
by academic authorities for any activities 
as citizens outside their institutions. The 
use of the phrase is confined to higher 
educational institutions, since courses of 
study and the selection of texts in high 
and elementary schools are regxilated by 
administrative authorities, r.n.b. 

freedom of assembly. The right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, freely to 
discuss public policies, and to petition 
the government for a redress of griev- 
ances or other modification of law or ad- 
ministrative policy. In the United States, 
this right is assured by the Ist Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution and made 
binding upon the States by judicial inter- 
pretations of the 14th Amendment. Prob- 
lems created by urban congestion, societal 
tensions, and war have brought the impli- 
cations of this freedom into conflict with 
governmental policing policies. The judg- 
ment of the U. S. Supreme Court in Hague 
V. CJ.O. (307 U. S. 496) seems to indi- 
cate that speakers may t&lk in peacetime 
without previous permission from any- 
body but that they remain fully respon- 
sible for what they say. In wartime, the 
right is strictly limited. a.m'cx. 
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freedom of tiie press 


f Enclioital, relatioii' 


freedom of tiie press. The right assured 
cttissens of certain democratic countries 
to express and circulate opinions in 
printed form. In the United States, this 
right is assured by the 1st Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution and made bind- 
ing upon the States by judicial interpre- 
tatfons of the 14th Amendment. 'Freedom 
of the' press in the daily and weekly news- 
paper fields has been limited more and 
more by technological advances and other 
changes that have Increased costs and 
have restricted access to adequate sup- 
plies of news and features. Individual 
citizens and small groups who cannot ob- 
tain space in established printed media 
must thus satisfy themselves with circu- 
lars, pamphlets, and books. The U, S. 
Supreme Courtis Jehovah's Witnesses and 
Handbill Cases of 1938-39 broadened the 
free press doctrine to give protection 
against local legislation impeding or pro- 
hibiting the circulation of certain types 
of literature. Because of their vested in- 
terest in freedom of the press, the pub- 
lishers of large newspapers through their 
trade associations have also fought 
through cases that strengthen the aspects 
of the doctrine protective of their inter- 
ests a.m'cx. 

freedom of speech. The right assured citi- 
zens of certain democratic countries to 
voice their opinions on politicai, economic, 
religious, and other social matters. In the 
United l^tes, this right is assured by the 
1st Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion and made binding upon the States by 
judicial interpretations of the 14th Amend- 
ment, Freedom of speech is interpreted 
as including not only the related Consti- 
tutional guarantees of freedom of as- 
sembly, the press, and religion but also 
such means of expression as “peaceful 
picketing (Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U. S. 
88), recognized by the Supreme Court as 
“the working man’s means of communica- 
tion.” In free speech actions and discus- 
sions, the maintenance of the principles 
of free discussion in the case of unpopu- 
lar sentiments or persons is essential to 
their preservation; in no other case will 
any effort be made to test and maintain 
those principles. a.m'cx. 

fr^u^cy. The number of observations or 
mea'sures ,in' a class of a frequency dis- 


tribution. The size of ' the: class, /Cell 
quency is the number of cases in a cell.', 

M.Pt. 

frequency distribution ^A tabulation ,' of 
frequencies in classes when the classes, are 
arranged in order of magnitude. Frequen- 
cies may be indicated by tally marks or 
by numbers as in a frequency table. To be 
distinguished from historical distribution. 

M.Pt, 

friendship, guest. Cf. ^est friendship. 

friendship, Platonic. Cf. Platonic love. 

frustration. Emotional tension produced 
by failure to attain a desired goal or to 
terminate an act successfully. Inner con- 
flict arising as a result of opposing wishes 
or by external thwarts to the fulfillment 
of one’s desires, j.m.r. 

function. (1) The type or types of action 
of which a structure (q.v.) is distinctively 
capable. (2) To engage in the specific 
type, or types, of action of which the type 
of structure involved is distinctly capable. 

H.H. 

function, correlate. A procedure related 
to other procedures, but differentiated by 
its particular characteristic action. It may 
represent a class within a larger society 
as teachers, carpenters, farms or mer- 
chants. Their particular activity and its 
relationship to the larger social process 
determine the correlate function of their 
class in society. m.c.e. 

function, social. Cf. social function. 

functlonaL Special form of responsibility, 
which is the normal or characteristic ac- 
tion of a particular part of the entire 
structure. The performance of this par- 
ticular activity is what distinguishes the 
part from the whole or from other parts. 
The functional value of a class or group 
may be determined by its specific con- 
trfbution to the general social process. 

M.C.E. 

functional group. Cf. group, functional 

functxonal relation. Cf. relation, func- 
tional. 
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fanctioital society fasioa of culture 


Ittiictkiial 'society* Cf. society, functioiial/ time after the original disposal of the 

body, at which the bones of the deceased 
fu'iietionalisni. Social organization based- are. exhumed or otherwise retrieved and 
upon rigid groupings and classifications then disposed of in a different fashion, 
determined by activity, use, or specific e.g., in an ossuary (q.v.). Cl burial* g*p.m. 
eontrlbution;-: mx.e.' . ■ ' 

^fusion. The joining of groups or factions 
functionary, social. Cl social functionary, having relatively uniform purposes, but 

differences regarding methods or leaders, 
funeral. The rites preceding and attend** Perhaps the joining may be a temporary 

ing the disposition of the corpse of a de- one in the face of some emergency on 

ceased person. Cl burial; mourning; rites issues concerning which the factions can 

of passage; second funeral. g.p.m. take common ground. n.a. 


funeral, second. A ceremony, held some fusion of culture. Cf. culture, fusion ol 
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ffaUeys. Ships, usuaUy war-sWps, Propelled 
partly or wholly by oars before the days 
of sail. In ancient maritime nations the 
r^rs were either mercenaries, or, wrth 
the KTOwth of slavery, slaves and crimi- 
nals. In the Middle Ag^ the Salleys ^ere 
^med by criminals. The use of the gal- 
leys, however, continued m France uirtil 

1748. 

Galton-Henry Method. A system «« 
fication of fingerprints 

Galton in 1891 and elaborated by Ed 
ward R. Henry in 1897. It is the most 
^dely employed of aU systems is in 
Sne4 use in English-speakmg nations. 

gamete. A matured germ, sex, or repro- 

ductive ceU; a sperm or egg. ^.h.h. 


rauB A primary group vhich develops 
f^teneoimly in if 
and achieves some degree of sohtoty 
a result of conflict or antagonism in ite 
social environmmit. It may onpnate as a 
X?group, from which it is to be 
LjiSied because of its 
f'ftnfiict It may act as a mob, but it dii 
a mob in that it has a toditaon 

and a higher degree of 
is dispersed and does not re-form, ^e 
group^that behaves like a “A ‘ 

forms again under the same ® 

a A gang may be made up of 
of any age grouping beginning at 7 or 8 

adulthood. Whfle most ^ 

nosed of boys or young men, some gangs 
Fndude girls and in ^re insfo^^ ga^ 
may be composed entirely of 
^4 is an interstitial group foi^ng at 
K periods in life when oth«^ 
mWp have least influence ^^d f ormng 
^t4se areas where more stabfe types 


of social organizations are absent. Thus, 

Snging is primarily a phenomenon of 
IdoLcLce, although gangs may eiast 
throughout adult life under special con- 
Sonl The gang is Pa^cml^^ cterac- 
teristie of the intramural f’^o^tier, timt m, 
those urban or rural areas where swml 
organization is at a low ebb the gang 
fills in the social interstices. Gangs have 
Sso 4urished on frontiers 
zation and the mlderness or betw^n n^ 
tions where social control is ’ 

the members of adolescent gangs become 
older, the gang tends fo 
ticularly when its members mar^. iue 
natural history of the gang mcludes an 

amorphous stage when su A g^ps 

very unstable and constantly 
re-forming. The gang may nert ^^r » 
stage of high integration .ybich is char^ 
actlrized by strong solidarity and defimte 
leadership. And in a third stage it rnay 
SSTe wnventionalized and fo^ an a*- 
l^e or social dub, a phase which usu^y 
precedes its decay and 
gang is to be distinguished from foe 
Sly orgiastic crowd (q.v.) whose be- 
Kr i diaracterized by dissipation or 
emotional expression. While foe ^g w 
quite capable of this type of ^ 

possesses a degree of 

ity unknown in the orgiastic crowd s 
such The orgiastic crowd disappears m 
i the face of opposition whUe ^be ^g ^ 

, mains to fight, as long as the ^ ^e not 

too great, for its morale is less than that 
1 of a disciplined conflirt ^oup i s 

. methods of conflict nsually f oUow no ^es 
i but its own. ■ • 


gang, chain. The term used to designate 
groups of county jail pria<mera w orkim 
on projects outside foe jail. 
used formerly also for f <^2 

prisons working outside foe walls, ror 


gang, crimina! 


genetic ciiange 


merly the chain attached to one leg was 
connected with a heairy balL Usually now 
there is a short chain joining two iron 
cnffs rivetted one upon each leg above the 
ankle. In either case the object is to pre- 
vent escape. jx.g. 

Also, according to a practice formerly 
prevalent in a number of Southern states, 
groups of convicts chained together to 
prevent escape while employed in outside 
public works, such as road construction. 

M.A.E. 

gang, criminal. Any group of criminals 
which operates as a cooperative unit in 
the commission of crime or in realted mat- 
ters. A.a.L. 

gang age. A period of childhood char- 
acterized, especially in the case of boys, 
by a striking development of social ac- 
tivities carried on with others of the same 
age and sex; the age shows a great growth 
of interest in the standard team games 
and a negative attitude (shyness) toward 
members of the other sex. p.h.f. 

gangster. A member of a gang or rack- 
eteering organization. a.r.l. 

garden city, A more or less self-contained 
urban unit surrounded by an agricultural 
bdt, planned to provide ideal residential 
conditions in a garden environment, re- 
stricted as to maximum size and popula- 
tion, and possessing all the utilities of 
an ordinary city of its size and industries 
to provide employment for its inhabitants. 

E,E.M. 

gemeimche/t^ A German word, commonly 
contrasted with gesellschaft, variously 
translatable as fellowship, community, or 
traditionalistic society. A close equiva- 
lent is sacred society (q.v.), h.b, 

gene. The elementary unit in inheritance 
earned by the chromosomes (q.v.), or 
small bodies in the germ cell, usually def- 
inite in number and shape. The gene is 
invisible under the strongest microscope 
and therefore, unlike the chromosome, is 
a hj^othetical unit of heredity. Never- 
theless, its existence is almost universally 
accepted by biologists. The functional 
significance of genes in the development 
of the diverse characters of the individual 


Is at present a subject of much discus- 
sion, and' divergent views have been ex- 
pressed regarding the relationship of the 
genes to the characters which they deter- 
mine. Biologists and geneticists have re- 
cently uncovered abundant evidence that 
each gene may affect many characters at 
the same time. Indeed there is reason to 
believe that every gene contributes to 
every part of the body, even while it af- 
fects some parts more than others. It is 
these parts that are selected for conven- 
ience in the study of heredity, A further 
inference, based on considerable evidence, 
is that the character of the individual is 
the result of a definite balance (or inter- 
action) between the activities of the genes. 
If the balance is changed the end result 
is affected, as in the case of sex deter- 
mination. The theory of balance in gene 
activities leads to the assumption that a 
normal environment is necessary to the 
maintenance of this balance and to the 
end result. w.g. 

genealogical method. A method in an- 
thropological field work, consisting in the 
collection of pedigrees, their compilation 
into genealogical tables, and the relating 
of information thereto, for the purpose of 
working out inductively the kinship sys- 
tem (q.v,), marriage regidutions, forms 
of social organization, mode of reckoning 
descent and inheritance, etc. g.p,m. 

genesis.. Origin, generation; special usage 
by Lester F. Ward to denote aspects of 
evolution prior to planned or controlled 
change, which he called by contrast telesis 
(q.v.) ; emergence of the new through un- 
planned combination, coalescence, or cre- 
ative sjmthesis of preexisting elements or 
factors. T.D.E. 

genesis, social. Cf. social genesis. 

genetic. (1) Having reference to earliest 
traceable appearance, and, by extension, 
to the development. (2) Beferring to a 
common origin. b.m, 

genetic aggregate. Cf. aggregate, genetic. 

genetic change. A concept used, chiefly 
on the part of the evolutionary sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists, to explain the 
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genetic group 


George Junior RepnMIc 





variety of social systems by tlieir man- 
ner of origin, or genesis. How technical, 
processes and objects evolved was an early 
problem of archaeologists and, stndents of 
primitive material cuitnre, and the origin 
of most social institutions was eagerly in- 
vestigated, in the belief that a true causal 
explanation of their progressive differen- 
tiation in time could be obtained, and a 
total picture of social evolutionary change 
and progress could be built up, for the 
complete history of man and his develop- 
ment. sj. 


velopment of physical or social life, such 
as climate,, temperature, seasons, sun- 
shine, rainfall, floods, droughts, soil, min- 
erals, topography, land or water forma- 
tions, altitude, latitude, longitude. Dicta, 
discussions and debates from the time of 
Aristotle to the present have attempted 
to establish the importance of the geo- 
graphic environment, especially the rela- 
tive importance of heredity and the geo- 
graphic environment. Recent knowledge 
concerning the mechanisms of heredity 
shows that some factors in the geographic 
environment assist and that others harm 
or prevent the development of some here- 
ditary traits. Many writers have tried 
to show the importance of the geographic 
environment In influencing or determining 
social activity. o.w. 


genetic group. An aggregate which has 
been recruited chiefly or wholly by its own 
birth rate, as the natural family of par- 
ents and children, clan or larger kinship 
group. 


genetics. The study of origins. In Mol- geography, human. Cf. human geography, 
ogy, the study of the transmission of 
characteristics of organisms by heredity, 

B.M. 


geophagy. The practice of eating earth. 
Clay is eaten by numerous poverty-stricken 
people in the tenant farm areas of Ala- 
bama and Georgia as a food substitute, 
primarily to make up for dietary de- 
ficiencies. W.R.C. 


genius. A man possessing qualities which, 
under circumstances, lead to the attain- 
ment of superlative success in a field of 
specialization; one who demonstrates by 
achievement the possession of a brilliant 
intellect or extraordinary inventive ability. 
Also, great talent as such. Genius, since 
it is closely related to fame and circum- 
stances, is no longer considered in social 
science to be exclusively hereditary. w.c,h. 


geopolitics. Governmental policies de- 
rived from the sciences of the earth and 
its resburees in relation to a Bation's pop- 
ulation. First developed in Germany after 
1020, it was taken over as part of the 
ideology of National Socialism. 

The word is just emerging (1042) into 
use. Closely associated is geo-economy, 
things. Cf. phenotype. m.s. which determines geopolitics and in turn 

has its scientific base in geography and 
gens. A sib (q.v.) or unilinear exogamous population studies, economics, political 
kin-group, especially when characterized science, and technology. A new word, geo- 
by patrilineal descent. g.p.m. technology, has been coined to include all 

the mineral arts and sciences, from metal- 

gentleman. A man of good family whose lurgy to ceramics. m.vk. 

dress, education, speech, work, recrea- 
tional habits, manners, and dwelling place George Junior Republic. A private insti- 
set him apart from the mass, the com- tutibn founded in 1801 at Freeville, New 
monalty. Originally, a man above the York, for facilitating the adjustment prob- 
yeoman class, not a nobleman but en- lems of young persons. Only five per cent 
titled to wear a coat-of-arms; frequently of the ^^citizens of the republic” have been 
one of the non-titied **extra” sons of the sent by the courts, but most of the <ases 
nobility. w.c.h. are delinquents or problem children re- 

ferred by families or social agenci^. Each 
geographic envtronnieiit. Those natural boy or achieves the right to vote and 
phenomena Ihat affect the origin or de* to help determine the policies of the in- 
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emMm at lixteeii; * lie or »lie most be 
sdf-sopporMiif In tbe token money of tbe 
insMtoMonj miwt obey tbe la*WB or suffer 
ponisbittmit. Tb© wbol© plan aims to pro- 
mote a Bmm of social responsibffity and 
training In good citkensbip. Critics dif- 
fer as to tbe mine of sncb a plan for aH 
delinquents. m.ajr. 

germ plasm. Tbe special type <ff cells 
wbidki bare lb© capacity, and tbe biologi- 
cal function, of transmitting hereditary 
traits from one generation to tbe next. 
These cells have an independent existence 
and life cycle of their own, and in one re- 
spect tbe body may be thought of as 
simply their boat or carrier. However, 
they have tbe remarkable capacity, upon 
reading tbe ^propriate stage in the bio- 
logical sequence, to divide themselves into 
two portloim, one of wbidi remains g&cm 
plasm and the other becomes body plasm 
or somatoplasm (q.v.) with the type char- 
acters ’srfddi they themselves determine. 
Cf. heredity, Mological; chromosome; 
gmie. 

fenmtocn^. Eule cff the dders; an early 
stage in the developmeat of government 
wherein the <dd men— heads of families, 
natural repositories of the extant wisdom, 
those with magical powers and therefore 
with prestige — ^rule all others. For ex- 
ample, **the elders of Israel" as a distinct 
bo^ are oftm referred to in the Bible. 
There are many survivals of this usage 
tO' our own day, vjex. 

gerrymanier. To alter unfairly the poli- 
ticdi map for ^e purp<M5ie of advancing 
partlian Inteests; an mmalural and ar- 
Mtrary r^MrlcItiig ^ a state or of a 
political division for purpose® of electoi^ 

A Comm word, commonly 
contrasted ' with gmimschafi, variously 
twnsiatabi© as eompaay (*% bad com- 
pany" or as "Jones and Co."), association, 
society, or "worldly connections " A dose 
eNiodvdent Is s^ecular society (q.v.), H.a 

gestalt* An undivided, articulated whole 
consisting of interdepemdent ^ parts. The 
whole Is formed by integration (q.v,), 


rather than addition of parts. Each part 
is a member of the whole and the nature 
of the part depends on its membership 
in the whole. basic conception of the 
gestalt school of psychology. Cf. con- 
figuration. |£.S. 

gestalt movement. An approach to the 
study of phenomena in the social science 
field, the particular aim of which is to 
find in mass phenomena coherent, func- 
tional and meaningful wholes and to un- 
derstand the behavior of wholes as well as 
of the parts constituting the wholes and 
the relations between parts and wholes, 
and to find what points of nature stand 
in cause-effect relations from whole-laws 
rather lhan from part-laws. The pro- 
ponents of the movement do not claim 
that it is a completely original approach 
but acknowledge that students of former 
times and operating in other specialized 
scientific fields have recognized the im- 
portance of wholes and that wholes pos- 
sess attributes not possessed by the parts 
of which they are composed. As a social 
science movement, the gestalt approach 
was first advanced in the field of psychol- 
ogy about 1895 by Charles von Ehrenfels 
in Germany and, after a lapse, was given 
new direction by Max Wertheimer and 
Wolfgang Kohler about 1912, Since that 
time, and particularly after the coming 
into power of the Nazi regime, Ihe move- 
ment has produced considerable technical 
literature in the United States in the field 
of animal and human behavior. Its pro- 
ponents have discarded the strict factual 
sequence method and the assumptions of 
faculty psychology. It has produced a 
considerable technical and mathematical 
terminology and its own system of special 
and interaction constructs. The move- 
ment embodies a frame of reference sys- 
tem which is most fruitful for purposes 
of observing relationships. p.w.k. 

gestalt psychology. Of. psychology, ges- 
talt. 

gesture, social Cf* social gesture. 

ghetto. (1) Place outside the walls of a 
town where Jews: (a) voluntarily live; 
(b) are compelled or legally required to 
dweH. (2) A natural area of iJie'clty, 
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whem a minority, mot' necessarily Jewmli, 
settles. Life under these . .eonditiona "Itas 
resnlted, for the Jews at least, in a 'fixed- 
pattern of folkways and mores, of intrin- 
sically urban character, eventually form- 
ing neuroses. ■ ■ - 

ghost. The disembodied soul (q.v.) or sur- 
viving spiritual counterpart of a' deceased 
person, whether inhabiting the spirit 
world or appearing among the living as 
an apparition. Cf. spirit. ^ gjp.m. 

ghost cult. The cult (q.v.), i.e., the prac- 
tices and ritual observances, associated 
with the propitiation or avoidance of the 
ghosts (q.v.) of the dead. Cf. ancestor 
cult. o.r.H. 

ghost fear. Cl fear of ghosts. 

ghost town. Originally coined to describe 
abandoned mining and lumbering towns, 
the term is now being used in connection 
with war housing which may be left 
stranded after the liquidation of war in- 
dustries. s.s. 

ghosts, fear of. Cf. fear of ghosts. 

gifta. During tlie early Middle Ages in 
Western Europe gifta was the act of hand- 
ing over (or “tradition”) of a girl to her 
suitor, after she had been contracted to 
him by the crude ceremony of beweddung. 
By tMs act the woman was transferred 
from the power of her father to that of 
her husband. Originally it is probable 
that gifta immediately followed bewed- 
dung, or the fulfilment of the contract to 
pay to the father cattle, arms or money 
for the woman. But mudi later, under the 
influence of the Boman Empire and the 
Christian Church, gifta was slowly trans- 
formed, step by step, into the marriage 
ceremony. w.o. 

gigolo. A professional male escor):; one 
who is paid to accompany women as a 
partner in dancing or other socm activi- 
ties. 

gild (guild), (medieml.) An organization 
of producer-traders (merchant gOd), cm of 
craftsmen associating with others skilled 
in the same occupation (caraft gild) for 


mutual protection and monopolistic con- 
trol in fibeir r^pective fields. 

An association of persons with like in- 
terests, generally social or religious rather 
than economic, viz.; parisli ^d, sewing 
gild. 

glabella. The smooth prominence of the 
forehead just between the eyebrows. 

glandular theory. The belief that the en- 
doadnes or gkmds wMdi are related to 
the emotions and behavior will, whea 
functioning abnormally, account for anti- 
social and criminal acts. Endocrinologists 
are not in agreement regarding the im- 
portance of the glands in delermlnliig 
behavior. njfX* 

goat An objeetave or purpose to be at- 
tained and toward the achlev«mit of 
which the policies and of a 

program are fashioned. 

goal, sociaL C!f . social goal 

goods, consumption. Material ob>cts used 
to satisfy immedlatdy and/or 
some human want, ne^, or desire. The 
end product of economic aetivitl^ The 
distinction between consumptloii goodi 
and production goods (q.v.) !l€^ not in 
the form of the object, but in its use. A 
diamond worn in a ring or necMace is a 
consumption good; a diamond set in tlm 
point of a glass cutter and a 

glazier is a production good. , , (Joasump- 
tlon goods are not meeaSiarfiy' dwtro|^ 
in the using. A diamond mng or a stone 
residence may outhwrt geaeraHons of 
tmers. 

goods, prodneikm. MataM 
m the production’ cf weidiii or ’econmaric 
services. Capital (q.v.). Rewittciion goods 
mre distinguished rawimptiom goods 
(q.v.) not inherently by their form, but 
by their use. 

goods, stolem, receiver Cf . of 

stolen goods. 

gdssip. A faee-to-faee spreader of copicras, 
superficial, often vulgar and untrust- 
worthy news or tales; an idle tattlm?. 
Also the content spread. Also the ad; of 
spreading sudi content, yjuu 
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geverniaeiit. The personal embodiment of 
the state^ The state in action. As a proe* 
mds the term refers to the functioning of 
the state in all its aspects. As an objec- 
tive entity, it refers to the individuals 
and agencies who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out state action. 
Confusion often exists between “govern- 
ment^" and “form of government,” Cor- 
rectly interpreted, the government may 
change without any change in the form of 
government, as is in general the case with 
the administration of democratic or re- 
publican societies at the time of each 
periodic election. Similarly, a government 
may in theory be overthrown “by force 
or violence” without changing the form 
of government or the organization of the 
state. In the case of revolution, such an 
overthrow may be designed to bring the 
actual government into closer conformity 
with the form of government and the type 
of state established and approved within a 
given society. 

government, invisible. Government is the 
sovereign general system of social con- 
trols in a community* by which the parts 
are compelled to cooperate in rendering 
required social services. In earlier times 
the services rendered by different classes 
or groups having different privileged 
status, were less equal in essential values 
for human weKare than are the public 
services usually today, as democracy in- 
creases. Generally the regular, legally 
established modem government is publicly 
visible in the sense of being easily recog- 
nized and observed in the community, and, 
as siich, it tends to progress with the ad- 
vance of democracy in enforcing just 
claims for equal values in exchange. The 
invisible government, on the other hand, 
tends to be a survivor of the old general 
form of government by privileged or ir- 
regular groups. Generally today these 
groups are unknown, such as criminal 
gangs, lobbies, political cliques and cor- 
porate combines operating unobserved by 
the masses of the people, and inclined to 
exact from them undue and unjust in- 
comes. C.J.B. 

gradations, soclai €f. social scale. 

gradient. Any series of magnitudes ' 
which varies between high and low values. 


by progressive steps or degrees. In so- 
ciology gradations of magnitude are' usu- 
ally related to spatial distances between 
points or areas, m.s. 

gradient, ecological. Cf. ecological gra- 
dient, 

gradualism. The tactic of promoting so- 
cial change by specific reforms, ail aimed 
at the ultimate goal of creating a social- 
ist society, and opposed to revolutionary 
tactics of change. r.n.b. 

graft. The process whereby an officeholder 
accepts money for dispensing privileges 
and contracts by favoritism rather than 
by merit; or the money accepted for such 
services. j.w.m'c. 

graft, honest A term coined by the famous 
Tammany Hall chieftain, George Wash- 
ington Plunkitt, to identify the profit se- 
cured by a politician in making use of his 
foreknowledge of public building and im- 
provement, for example, the buying up 
of a piece of swamp land that the city 
was subsequently to use for a public park, 
and the profiting greatly from the resale 
of the land to the city. Dishonest graft 
is payment for non-existent jobs and ser- 
vices to persons who return a portion of 
the payment to the politician who made it, 

j.w.m"c. 

grant-in-aid. A grant of money made by 
a central government to a unit of local 
government in order to encourage or to 
bring up to standard a necessary social 
service. The first grants-in-aid were made 
by states to local government for educa- 
tion and highways. Now the federal 
government is using this method exten- 
sively to secure general acceptance by the 
states of social legislation. The basic 
problem in the grant-in-aid is the formula 
used to determine the amount granted to 
each recipient. Matching, need, per cap- 
ita tax and many other criteria have been 
used for this purpose but none has been 
completely satisfactory. By inference the 
term is also applied to allotments made 
by private organizations such as foun- 
dations. j.w.m"c. 

grave escort. Widows, slaves, or othfer 
persons sacrificed at a funeral to provide 


graTe-goods 


group, iniimate 


the deceased with an- escort to ' accom- 
pany him to the other world and serve 
him there. Cf. human ■ sacrihee. ■ g.p.m. 

grave-goods. Weapons, ornaments, ' or 
other objects deposited with a corpse, e.g., 
in a grave, Cf, sacrifice. , g.p.m. 

greenbelt, A strip of vacant, reereational 
or farm land encircling a community in- 
tended to protect the community against 
Intrusion of objectionable real property 
uses from adjacent communities or to pro- 
vide for the community’s orderly future 
expansion. The land is owned and con- 
trolled by a public agency or the commun- 
ity. The term is occasionally used in city 
planning to denote a temporary open use 
area around a commercial or industrial 
district to permit future expansion with- 
out invasion of residential districts, s.s. 

greenbelt town. A planned town, with a 
protective strip of land in agricultural or 
recreational use around it. The town pro- 
vides shelter, services, stores, schools, and 
other community facilities, is permanently 
held in one public or corporate ownership, 
and is administered together with its 
greenbelt witihi full representation of the 
inhabitants. Such a town may or may not 
include industry. Existing American ex- 
amples are largely dormitory satellites of 
metropolitan centers. s.s. 

gregartoiisiiess* The social tendency to 
seek interaction with others of one’s kind. 

E.A.H. 

group. Two or more people between 
whom there is an established pattern of 
psychological interaction j it is recognized 
as an entity, by its own members and 
usually by others, because of its particular 
type of collective behavior. o.s. 

group, componeht. Any aggregate within 
a natural society that in most respects, 
though not in all, Is complete and inde- 
pendent and capable by itself of main- 
taining existence and perfecting a com- 
plete social life* ' hx,s. 

'group, wiaponiid. An ^lasociation of par- 
sons in- whiribt Hie steicture of the proup 
indtud-as ' not ' only^"''a£> individuals 

to the group as a whole but of subgroups 


of individuals recognized as entities and 
related to the whole as subgroups. gx.c, 

group, consanguine. A social group which 
is defined on the basis of blood relation- 
ship, putative or fictitious. In the latter 
case, arbitrary rules of kin relationships 
may exclude certain actual blood rela- 
tives from the consanguine group, and 
certain persons who are not actual blood 
relatives {e.g., adopted persons) may pos- 
sibly be included. Of. lineage; clan; moi- 
ety; kinship. e.a.h. 

group, direct-contact. A social group in 
which the members are able to respond 
immediately to sensory stimuli emitted by 
each other. j.p.e. 

group, dyadic. A pair, or couple, of hu- 
man beings in sociation (q.v.), usually 
but not necessarily of associative char- 
acter.. ' H3,.. 

group, ephemeral. An aggregation, or 
even a functional group, which forms for 
a brief period only, because of some mo- 
mentary common stimulus or purpose. 

group, face-to-face. Equivalent of group 
with presence (q.v.). vn.E. 

group, functional. A social group whose 
membeiship is chosen from persons who 
perform the same function or service in 
the social order. J.px. 

group, genetic. Cf. genetic group. 

group, horizontal. A social group whose 
membership is chosen from the same so- 
cial stratum. JX.e. 

group, in-. Any group regarded from' the 
point of view of one of its members, in 
contrast to outside groups. Virtually 
equivalent to we-group (q.v.). 

group, intermittCTit- A functional group 
which meets face-to-face periodically or 
spomdlcaHy, hut continues to operate In 
absence in the intervals. Cf. group with 
presehbe; group without presence.’ t-o.®, 

group, intimate^ A (functioBal, human) 
'group within which person-to-^peraoix af- 
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group, kindred 


group, pressure 


fective contaets and relations are ex* 
tremely close, whether of love or of con- 
flict T.D.EU 

group, kindred- A group identifled by the 
biological unity of common ancestry. The 
members of such a group are more closely 
related to each other by ancestry than 
they are to the members of other com- 
parable groups. Strictly considered, the 
kin group may run all the way from a 
single family to a race, or even to hu- 
manity itself, 

group, kinship, Cf, kinship group. 

group, locaL A social group consisting 
of persons who normally reside in the 
same locality and maintain face-to-face 
association, e.g., a band (q.v.), village, 
or neighborhood. Cf. clan. g.p.m. 

group, locality. Any group which is de- 
fined chiefly by its geographical or spa- 
tial boundaries, as a neighborhood, rural 
community, village, city, or region, n.s. 

group, marginaL An incompletely assim- 
ilated group; one which has partially re- 
linquished its former culture and which 
has not yet won full acceptance in the 
new culture within which it is living. A 
term used in connection with immigrant 
groups in which there has been consider- 
able mixture of different cultures, so that 
attitude and values and resultant be- 
havior patterns are characteristic of 
neither; the group occupying a sort of 
social no-man^s land. Where overt char- 
acteristics make identification easy, this 
stage in the assimilation process may 
be occupied for decades, as in the case of 
Orientals and Latin-speaking peoples in 
the U. S., and such groups may evolve 
a fairly well integrated culture of their 
own containing elements drawn from both 
the social orders concerned. Cf. condi- 
tioned participation. h.e.m. 

group, minority. A sub-group within a 
larger group (ordinarily a society), bound 
together by some special ties of its own, 
usually race or nationality, but sometimes 
jreligion or other cultural afSliations. 
Even in the common types of democracy, 
minority groups are precluded from ex- 
pressing themselves in proportion to their 


numerical strength through the operation 
of the principle of majority rule. Cf. pro- 
portional representation. 

group, naturaL A rather inaccurate term 
used in recent years in social work termi- 
nology to define an association of per- 
sons united by close ties of congeniality 
or friendship who have formed them- 
selves into a group by their own spon- 
taneous efforts. It is contrasted in this 
sense with groups formed by organiza- 
tions or individuals outside the group 
ilBelf and with those in which interests 
o^er than those of personal friendship 
create the dominant bond between the 
members. This use of the term natural 
group is used to define especially groups 
of adolescents without the implication of 
anti-social purpose associated with the 
term **gang^' (q.v.) or the implication of 
social exclusiveness associated with the 
word “clique,” g.l.c. 

group, neighborhood. An association, fre- 
quently informal, of persons living near 
one another. w.p. 

group, organized. A social group (q.v.) 
so organized that functions through which 
group purposes are to be achieved are 
divided among its members, who may 
carry out these functions as separate per- 
sons and/or as subgroups, h.b, 

group, others.- All people outside of a 
group considered as the we-group or in- 
group; or, a specific group considered by 
members of the we-group as “others”, 
alien. Difference and separateness are 
implied, and a degree of isolation (q.v.) 
may produce estrangement (q.v.) ; but es- 
trangement is not a necessary element in 
attitudes toward others-groups as thus 
defined. Cf. we-group; in-group; they- 
^oup, T.n.E. 

-group, pressure. An actual or„„alIeg6d. 
group utilized by its leaders to force modi- 
fications in the policies of other groups or 
of a larger organization with which it is 
afiiliated. This pressure usually takes 
the form of representations by group 
spokesmen that their proposals are merely 
expressions of the conscious needs and de- 
mands of their constituency. Examples 
range in the United States from the Na- 
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tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
tke American Federation of Labor, to tbe 
Roman Catbollc Chnrcb and the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and include the .Farm Bloc, 
American Legion, Chambers of' Commerce, 
and many more localized groups. A pres- 
sure group usually concerns itself with 
the promotion of some aspect of the "gen- 
eral public interest,'^ i.e., with obtaining 
special privileges for its leaders and mem- 
bers.' AM*CS». 

group, primary. A (functional, human) 
group characterized by affectional (as vs. 
utilitarian) motives, direct face-to-face or 
intimate contact, and (because of the limi- 
tations on these) small size; called "pri- 
mary” by Cooley because the family neigh- 
borhood and play groups are the fost 
groups in which (in our culture) a chRd is 
socialized, and such groups have the 
aforementioned characteristics. Second- 
ary groups are "second” in sequence in 
a child's life. Difficulty is experienced, 
however, in that (a) the phirase has come 
to be used chiedy to denote any sympa- 
thetic or intimate groups, even those 
joined late in life, and (b) many indirect- 
contact groups-in-absence retain affection- 
al bonds. The word primary in this connec- 
tion, though rather heavily entrenched 
in sociological usage, is confusing and 
might well give way to a terminology 
more descriptive of the essential traits 
meant: viz.: affectional or intimate groups, 
based upon affectional motives and atti- 
tudes and sympathetic bonds (vs, utili- 
tarian) ; direct contact groups in or with 
presence (q.v.) vs. groups in absence or 
without presence (q.v.); original groups 
vs. derived groups (for chronological se- 
quence). TJ)X 

group, secondary* A group-form distin- 
guish^ from a primary or face-to-face 
group by its type of social contact and 
degree of formal organization. The sec- 
ondary group is largmr and more formal, 
is specialized and indirect in its contacts 
and rdies more for unity and conMnuanc^ 
upon the stability of its sodal organiza- 
tion than does ihe primary group. An 
aanny wilh its fo!rmni .orders^ Merardby of 
ranlte, and rigid discipline Is en iUnstra- 
Mon of a 'seconitey group. > < . 


■ group, shifting. A play group charscter- 
ized hy changing membership; character- 
istic of pre-school children not yet suffi- 
ciently socialized to form a stable group. 

P.H.F. 

group, sociaL Cf. social group. 

group, they-. A group external to the 
one to which the individual in question be- 
longs, and toward which he feels such a 
sense of separation that he would ordi- 
narily use the third personal pronoun in- 
stead of the first personal pronoun in re- 
ferring to its members. The term is just 
one of several forms of expressing the 
emotional distinction between the insider 
and the outsider, the sympathetic and the 
antipathetic, the emotional near and far. 
Gf. we-group, 

group, vertical. A social group whose 
membership is chosen from two or more 
social strata, j.pje. 

group, we-. Any association with which 
one feels identified; to which one belongs 
— ^in the sense of longing for when away 
from it; the members of which are gov- 
erned by attitudes of loyalty, devotion, 
sympathy, respect, and cooperation to it, 
as well as a certain sense of exclusiveness 
and pride. When members are made 
aware of outsiders, the latter are regarded 
with indifference, repulsion, and even rna- 
mity. Cf . they-group, fjbjl 

group acceptance. The response to any 
one member of a group by the other mem- 
bers indicating their prefertmce or lacic cf 
preference for him and so establishing 
his status within the group. cxx. 

group acconiModatloii. Cf. acconunoda- 
ti<m, group. 

group behavior. A eonwpl wMdh wews 
the subject matter of mmt iff Urn social 
sci^ces, if looked at from the stamtpoint 
iff mass phenomena. Croup hdmvior is a 
matter of ordinwy hunm etperimm, 
and there m no r^on-to believe that It to 
a fallacy or an illuadton. The behavior iff 
a footb^ tmmf for example, to 
something very different from ,ilie 
havior of its individual meml^ni ^ch 
imm hdmvimr to' by'^ 
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mutiQial adaptation or adjustment of the 
behavior of the individual members of the 
jgroup, so that the group become a func- 
tioning unity, virtually a human machine. 
Most sociologists consider that social 
groups and their behavior constitute the 
chief subject matter of sociological theory. 
As the group is constituted, however, by 
the interactions of its individual members, 
social Interaction may, with perhaps equal 
validity, be regarded as the subject mat- 
ter of sociological theory. In any case, 
most recent sociology considers that the 
origin and development, structure and 
functioning of human groups present the 
chief problems of the science of sociology. 
This conception, however, varies but little 
from the older conception that sociology 
concerns itself with the process of asso- 
ciation of human beings. The rise of the 
group, of group egoism and group inter- 
ests, probably has had some influence 
upon making group behavior a central 
conception in sociological theory. Over 
a hundred different kinds of groups have 
been listed by sociologists. Among the 
more important of thteae for the under- 
standing of group behavior in our human 
world are primary (q.v.), or face to face, 
intimate groups, and secondary (q.v.), or 
non-face to face groups; also we-groups 
and others-groups; also voluntary groups 
or associations and non-voluntary, or gen- 
etic groups. Communities come under 
i^is heading. 

Sociological theory of the present re- 
gards group behavior as largely a product 
of culture or civilization. Very definite 
group behavior is found among many ani- 
mals below man, probably upon a purely 
instinctive basis. All human group be- 
havior seems to be dominated by the cus- 
toms (q.v.) and traditions (q.v.) of the 
group, and these customs and traditions 
are always learned. In historic times the 
behavior of many communities and other 
larger groups has been dominated by some 
obedience-compelling authority, such as 
the state. Democratic groups aim to se- 
cure unity and harmony in their group 
behavior by voluntary means involving 
communication, education, and many other 
forms of control which appeal to the in- 
telligence and will of the individuals in 
the group. c.a.e. 

group centrisni. Cl centrism, groups. ■ 


group contact. Of. contact, group. 

.group disintegratioit. Cf. disintegration, 
group. 

group expansion. Cf. expansion, group. 

group fallacy. The practice of **sod&l 
animism"^^, i.e., of ignoring the fact that 
plurels (q.v.) exist only in the sense that 
social actions of appropriately constitu- 
tive kinds have a high probability of re- 
currence, For some purposes, of course, 
it is quite permissible to speak of various 
plurels, su^ as church or state, in a sub- 
stantive sense, i.e., as nouns, in spite of 
their basically verbal character. Other- 
wise, intolerable circumlocution and pe- 
dantry would result. hjb. 

group federation. Cf. community organiza- 
tion. An organization of groups of people 
(usually organized clubs) cooperating for 
some common objective. w.p. 

group feeling. The feeling of persons in 
association, as opposed to that of persons 
in isolation, usually expressing itself in 
either attitudes or overt behavior. It in- 
volves a consciousness or partial con- 
sciousness of the feelings of others in 
the group, 

group fusion. The process of anastomosis, 
blending or merging of two previously 
separate groups (functional or merely 
aggregate) into one group, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized. Opposite of 
gipoup fission, (q.v.). T,n.E. 

group integration. Cf. integration, group. 

group interest. Cf. interest group. 

group marriage. A hypothetical form of 
marital union between a group of men 
and a group of women. Cf, sexual com- 
munism, 

group mind. Unified, and perhaps organ- 
ized, attitude toward any subject prevail- 
ing among, and practically dominating, a 
group. Cf. social mind. 

group momentum. Cl momentum, group. 

group morality. Cf. morality, group. 
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group opinion 


group ©pIbIoil Cf, opinion, group, 

group perpetiiatioB, Cf. perpetaation, 
group. 

group play. Play characterized by social 
cooperation; sometimes thought of as an 
intermediate stage between the parallel 
play of young preschool children and the 
more fully socialized play of older pre- 
adoiescents. p.h.f. 


group without presence. A human group 
which functions and may be organized, 
but the members of which do not meet: 
they transact business by like response 
to the stimuli from central headquarters, 
or through indirect, symbolic contact. 
Most such groups depend, however, upon 
occasional face-to-face contacts with rep- 
resentative members, and a nuclear (ex- 
ecutive) committee and/or staff among 
whom there are constant face-to-face con- 
tacts or intermittent face-to-face meet- 
ings. Equivalent to group in absence. 

■ 


group process. Continuous actions or 
series of actions constituting and develop- 
ing from the psychic interactions of per- 
sons associated in a group. The group 
process includes not only the physical and 
psychological interactions of the persons 
in the group with each other but also the 
resulting patterns of interaction between r.n.b, 

individuals and the group as a whole as ^ , 

aspects of the group process, such as the group work, social. Cf. social group work, 

process of group control or the process of , , , , 

group thinking. g.l.c. groups, blood. Cf. blood groups. 

group settlement. When in the settlement growth. The process of development. f.f.c. 
or colonization of new lands a new col- 
ony or community is established as an off- growth, adaptive. Development which in- 
shoot from an older one, similar to the volves adjustment of the organism to its 
swarming of a hive of bees, the process is physical or social environment. p.f.c. 
known as group settlement. t.l.s. 

growth, social. Cf. social growth. 

group situation. Cf, situation, group. 

growth, urban. Cf. urban growth. 

group slavery. Enslavement of an entire 

societal group without reference to in- growth process. The way in which de- 
dividuals therein. e.e.m. velopment takes place. f.f.c. 

group stimulation. Cf. stimulation, group, guardian spirit. An individual protective 
^ ^ spirit, often acquired, especially in North 

group thought. Cf, thought, group. America, through a dream or vision, Cf. 

familiar snirit. g.p.m, 

group tradition. Of. tradition, group. ^ 

^ guardianship. The protection, care and 

group unity. The unity of mteractmg per- management of the person or property, 
sonahties which characterizes any fune- of an individual, as of a minor 

tional ^oup, and is recognized as a larger ^ person incapable of managing Ms 
unity by each of its functioning mem- affairs. For many centuries the guar- 

bers. It IS dependent on bot^ common aianship of minor children was the pre- 
purpose and structure. tjd.e. rogative of the father, no rights being 

inrouii will Cf. win uroufi granted to the mother save after the de- 
group wm Uf. win, group. cease of her husband. In the popular view 

group wiHi presence (or in presence). A riie father was held to he the natural 
group that functions only when face-to- guardian of his children down to modem 
face; an aggregation or funcrional group rimes. In England and^ in ^cra! states 
when it is meeting face-to-face. Equi- of America the guardianship rights of 
valent of &ce-to-faee group, Opposite of even at piwent, are unequal to 

group in abs^ce. : . . - ■ thoi^ '<|f fathers. Where the parent fails 


guest fiiailslilp 


gynecocracy 


to appoint a guardian by will, tbe cotrt 
may appoint sucb guardian to care tne 
person and property of orphaned 
untH their legal maturity. Also tne coup 
may appoint a guardian on request m 
the case of a person^ mentally incapable 
of managing Ms affairs. w.o. 

gu^t fnendsliip. A formalized rule of 
hospitality, characteristic of the Ambs 
and other peoples according to^ which a 
guest, whether friend or stranger,^ is .guar-, 
anteed entertainment and inidolabihty 
during Ms visit, 

guidance. A very general term, having 
reference to all efforts put forth by an 


individual or group to shape the ^under- 
standing and activities of another individ- , 
ual or group towards the attainment of 
certain goals. Cf. vocational guidance. 

guild socialism. Cf. socialism, guild. 

guillotine. A machine invented'; by , Br. 
Guillotine, a. Frendiman, . for beheading, 
those sentenced to capital punishment. It 
obviated the uncertainty of the heads- 
man^s ax, since the blade was fixed in 
grooves in two uprights and fell with ex- 
actitude upon the block below. jx.g. 

gynecocracy, Matrlarchate (q.v.). • 


H 


habeas corpus. A wnt which murt be 
granted on application to any 
leneral jurisdiction to review the legality 
of the confinement of any pepon by a 
public authority. The right to such a 
mit may be suspended, according to the 
U S. Constitution, only in cases of m- 
vasion or rebellion where the civil courts 
cannot function. 

habit An acquired attitude or tenden^ 
to act in a specific way, which has be- 
come, in a measure, largely unconscious 
and automatic; custom is sometimes re- 
ferred to as group habit. wx.g. 

habitat Area suited to the o^pancy of 
a species, group or person, ^e ^ 

more specific in application than envmon- 
ment, having a spatial implication. Hab- 
itat may have somewhat of ' 

tional meaning in so far as it relate to ^ 
area of living in which the 
tivities of life are earned on. Contrasted 
with range (q.v.). ' 

habitation area. A section of the earth s 
surface considered as the place of re^ 
dence of a relatively stable and organised 
human group — society, tribe, or race. 

habitual. Characteristic of gradually ac- 
quired forms of response to repea^ situ- 
ations; according to habit. Habitual re- 
actions are easily elicited, J?' 

variable, nearly automatic, ^d 
require a minimum of conscious direction 
or attention. ‘ 

habitual criminaL Gf. criminal, habitual. 

habitual criminal laws. Many America 
states and other countries have pass^ 
laws which provide increased penalti^ 
for offenders with previous cnnunal rec- 
ords. The provision for the increased 


penalty is either permissive or mandatow. 
The habitual criminal law is invoked ai^ 
conviction of a second, third or foura 
felony. The advocates of such laws be- 
lieve the increased severity of penalty 
■will eliminate or considerably reduce se- 
rious crime. Cf. Baumes Law. »J-c. 

habitual offender. Cf. criminal, habitual. 

hamlet. A small cluster of homesteads in 
rural territory. A small viUage. ».s. 

handicapped. Possessing a physical^ 
feet which reduces one's efficien^ in per- 
forming one’s personal and social obliga^ 
tions according to ^ 

standard. Since the degree of def^t and 
the test of social adequacy vary with the 
individual and the community no hard and 
fast definition of handicapped is possible. 
A person with such a defect. J.W.M c. 

handicraft economy. A society which d^ 
rives its chief support from the products 
of manual labor unaided by power ma- 
chinery. 

hanging. A meihod of capital punish- 
ment devised in ancient times and m use 
at present in many countries. As ong- 
itially used death came about by . 

ling, but as now used there is either a 
drop of about seven feet, or a sudden jerk 
upward which usually breaks the ne<* aM 
causes supposedly instantan^us deato. 
Originally hanging was public on toe 
theory that toe horrible sight would d^ 
others from crime. At 
countries of toe Western world the exe^ 
tion is private with only witaesses and 
newspaper reporters present, J-i-o- 

hard labor. An adational punishment 
^ded in England to simple imprisonment 
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iieredltj, biological 


lEtended to make tfee senteBce more deter- 
rent. In practice the sentence to hard 
labor in prisons is obsolete, since tinder 
the restrictions placed now upon the sale 
of prison made goods it is impossible to 
make the inmates work as hard as free 
.-workinen* '■ jx,g. 

harmonism. The theory that the concept 
of singtiiarism (that the individual is the 
only social reality) and of tiniversalism 
(that society is lie only reality) are in- 
separable and that the two concepts are 
merely two aspects of the same reality* 
Syn.: integralism. JJO. 

hamspky. Divination (q.v.) from por- 
tents, especially by observing the entrails 
of sacrificed animals. g.p.m, 

hashish. A narcotic derived from the In- 
dian hemp plant. It may be inhaled, 
chewed or smoked in order to produce a 
type of exhilaration accompanied by the 
^Organization of the central nervous 
system. Hie use of hashish is particu- 
larly prevalent in the Near East, 

Hawes-Cooper Act. A law enacted by 
the Congress of the United States and 
approved by the President January 19, 
19^, which became operative after five 
y^surs- It provided that all prison-made 
goods entering into interstate commerce 
are subjwt to the laws of any State or 
Territory of the United States to the same 
extent and in the same manner as prison- 
made goods manufactured in that State 
or Territory. It was aimed at the con- 
tract, piece-price and public account sys- 
tems of prison labor. 

head-hunting. The practice, widespread 
in Indonesia and adjacent regions, of 
making raids on hostile tribes to secure 
enemy heads either as trophies or to 
satisfy ceremonial requirements. g.p.m. 

hmdman. The leader or head of a band, 
village, or other social group, especially 
when his position and authority are but 
slightly institutionalized, being founded 
primarily on personal influence. Cf, chief. 

G.P.M, 

headship. A position of power 'm distinct 
from the individuai who holds the position. 


Headship may be inherited, acquired 
through the exercise of force or fraud, 
by election, or by promotion. w.e.g. 

health cooperative. Cf. cooperative, 

health. 

health insurance. Cf. insurance, health. 

heckling. A form of political debate, be- 
tween a speaker and his audience, char- 
acterized by interruptions of an address 
by a member of the audience, and de- 
signed either to embarrass a speaker or 
to bring out points avoided or neglected. 
Regarded in England as normal and use- 
ful practice in political life, where the 
term carries no connotation of rude in- 
terruption, as in the United States. r.n.b. 

hedonism. The doctrine that moral duty 
is fulfilled by making pleasure the chief 
good. L.P.E. 

hepatiKseopy. Divination (q.v.) by obser- 
vation of the livers of slaughtered ani- 
mals. G.P.M. 

herd. In the animal world a group of 
animals (specifically, certain larger mam- 
mals) given to moving about as a unit. 
In the social world of man a group of 
persons motivated by common desires and 
marked by the absence or relative weak- 
ness of patterns of rational control, e.a.h. 

heredity, biological. The transmission of 
the physical (including the innate psychi- 
cal) characters of parents to their off- 
spring, The physical basis of heredity 
lies in the development of the offspring 
from one or more living ceils derived 
from the parent organisms. In human 
sexual reproduction these germ cells (the 
egg and the sperm) unite, after each has 
lost half of its chromosomes (q.v,). The 
true bearers of the hereditary characters 
are held to be the invisible genes (q.v.) 
within the chromosomes. Heredity is never 
shown completely in the offspring but is 
always modified by more or less variation, 
which results in differences between in- 
dividuals. If the variation Is marked 
enough it may eventually result in a new 
species. In addition to new characters ap- 
pearing spontaneously in an organism, 
other characters may be acquired by the 
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individual in contact with its environment, 
e.^., the abnormal growth of a part. due 
to continuous use, or its atrophy due to 
disuse. The theory of the inheritance of 
such acquired characters by offspring is 
no longer held by most biologists. At 
present the relative importance of hered- 
ity and environmental influences in shap- 
ing the individual is a ^question warmly 
debated by biologists, geneticists, and so- 
cioiogists. w.G. 

heredity, social. Cf. social heredity. 

heresy. An opinion not accepted by the 
established authority. A deviation, usu- 
ally somewhat formalized, from accepted 
dogma. L.P.E. 

heritage, social. Cf. social heritage. 

hermaphrodite. In human beings, an ab- 
normal and rare individual having both 
male and female reproductive organs, one 
set of organs usually being rudimentary 
or imperfect. R.e b, 

hero cult. Cf. cult, hero. 

heroin. One of the opium family isolated 
in the search for non-habit forming anes- 
thetics to take the place of morphine. 
Heroin is a trade mark name which has 
become identified with a white crystalline 
form of morphine derivative. It is def- 
initely habit-forming and has become one 
of the most widely used of the narcotics. 
It produces a quiet, pleasant, dreamlike 
slumber. j.w.m'c. 

hetaerism. A system of prostitution in 
ancient Greece, involving both slaves and 
free women. Many of the latter were well 
educated — a few being famed for their 
learning and culture and much sought by 
prominent men, r.e.b. 

heterogeneity. The quality characteristic 
of a population when the individuals 
within it show markedly traits which are 
biologically or culturally dissimilar. Cf. 
homogeneity. Bacial heterogeneity exists 
when the members of a group are derived 
from different races, and are dissimilar in 
tbeir |Aysii»l traits* because' of different 
anc^try., ;-Cf. race, Ethnic beterofeneHy 
exists /when the member of a group are 


derived . from several different ethnic 
groups, and when they maintain their eth- 
nic-traits within the larger community. Cl 
ethnic. Cultural heterogeneity occurs 
when the members of a group are diverse 
as to cultural traits. Cf. culture, b,b.w. 

heterogeneous. - Characterized by hetero- 
geneity (q.v.). Communities are heter- 
ogeneous when composed of two or more 
diverse groups. The specific groups within 
the community may of themselves be 
racially or culturally homogeneous as for 
example — Negro, Chinese, Jewish, etc. 
When an increasing number of individuals 
are of mixed descent as a result of the 
crossing of diverse strains, the commun- 
ity tends to become homogeneous both 
racially and culturally — ^racially because 
the individuals are alike as a result of 
admixture, culturally because of the as- 
similation of cultural traits into a new 
cultural pattern, b3.w. 

hierarchy of the sciences. The sciences 
arranged in an orderly series based usu- 
ally on comparative complexity of data 
and/or precision of methodology and on 
the dependence of one on others; since 
Comte and Spencer the range has been 
ordinarily from the inorganic through the 
organic to the social sciences. a.j.t. 

hinterland. The outlying areas, of an area 
central or dominant to them. The term 
carries the implication of remoteness, of 
less congestion and less responsiveness to 
influences of change. The town or the 
village is associated with the hinterland. 
It is the area of raw materials, supply 
of essentials and is the area which gives 
the city its sphere of influence and its 
market. . jsf.a. 

historleal materiaHsin. Cf. materialism, 
historical, 

historical sociology. Cf . sociology, histori- 
cal. 

history* The chronide of tihe past and the 
discipline which investigate and i«rstes 
it in accordance with certain accredited 
methods. History stands in close con- 
nection with sodology both in content and 
ttemgh historleal develc^raient. It is cme 
of 'the major smmm raw inat«Ms for 
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Mstory, life 


iioiae, foster 


sociology, together with anthroxwlogy 
(pre-history) and the ststisticai and in- 
terpretative study of contemporary events. 
In ihe evolution of sociology the connec- 
tion with history has been very close, the 
earll^t systems being summarizations 
and cross-sectional studies of history from 
the viewpoint of distinctive philosophies 
of history. As to method, history has been 
differentiated from sociology by its ad- 
diction to the ideographic as contrasted 
with the nomothetic method characteris- 
tic of the latter. Moreover the recession 
of sociology from the tendency toward 
over-ambitious generalizations of history 
and its greater concentration on empirical 
studies have also resulted in a diminution 
of the antithesis and indeed have made 
the historical approach one of the tech- 
nique of sociological research. Further- 
more both sociology and history have 
points of contact in ihat they both deal 
with human beings and must take motives, 
intentions, meanings, and values into con- 
sideration, as opposM to the method of a 
reductive positivism which tends to deny 
their reality or significance by reducing 
them to allegedly more fundamental pbys- 
wsJl or bio-chemical componmits. Also 
both disciplines must put under contribu- 
tto srimmata of the ©Kplanation of con- 
duct oriented to depth psychology. Fin- 
ally both are value-centered in the choice 
of their subjects, the aspects of society 
past OF present which they undertake to 
study because they interpret them as 
som^ow significant in terms of their own 
culture. Hence both are open disciplines, 
oontinually to be written as viewpoints 
and needs change. While both are scien- 
tific disciplines with specific methodolo- 
gies of control a certain political trend 
may be discerned: generally concentea- 
tion upon history has been associated with 
a cowervmMve political tendency as was 
gcaierally true of the historical school of 
romantirism (although primitivisni has 
sometimes hem employ^ to validate a 
progressive movement) ; whereas the com- 
parative tendency of sociology tends to 
be associated with an oppositional point 
€i view. 

Mstory, Ifesw Cl life Mstcay. 

hdbby. A leisure activity to which con- 
sldexable time is devoted but irregularly. 


It is pursued with enthusiasm and vigor 
at times, followed by periodic lags of in- 
terest. A wide range of activities can 
become hobbies, depending upon the in- 
terest and enjoyment which they afford. 
Cl avocation. m.h.n. 

hoe-culture. A primitive type of agricul- 
ture in which the hoe is the principal 
implement. g.p.m. 

holdings, fragmentation ol €1 fragmen- 
tation of holdings. 

holocaust, A burnt offering, especially 
when wholly consumed by fire; hence, by 
extension, a wholesale or extensive sacri- 
fice (q.V.). G-F.M. 

holy war. Cf. Jihad. 

home. The most essential, relatively stable 
central institution of face-to-face human 
relations, generally in an accustomed 
place, with dwelling house, equipment and 
surroundings presumably adapted to the 
needs of the family living in it. It is 
naturally and usually the place with the 
refreshing and encouraging social atmos- 
phere, cooperative management and daily 
cultivation of the more intimate human 
interests and values: — ^those of conjugal 
love, sex relations, birth and rearing of 
chitoen, mutual human recognition and 
appreciation, economic sustenance, refuge 
from social perplexities and dangers, 
sleep, rest, health care, recreation, morale 
building, and general training in the social 
courtesies and amenities approved by the 
community. c.j.b. 

home, broken. A family in which one or 
both the parents are removed. w.p. 

home, foster. The home of a private fam- 
ily in which orphaned, neglected, or po- 
tentially delinquent children are placed 
on the theory that institutional care is too 
artificial an environment for the social 
development of a growing child. The fos- 
ter parents are paid an established fee for 
their services. Roughly 250,000 children 
are^ cared for in foster homes in the 
United States. While the the theoretical 
superiority of the foster home over the 
institutional care is admitted, the foster 
home has problems of its own. Bbcplolta- 
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honor system 


tion and mistreatment by persons of ques- 
S^ble qualification for the work of par- 
S»od institute one of the most sm^s 
difficulties. 

home bureau. An organization of to 
and rural women for the improyempt of 
Semaking and rural life. “ 

a department of the Farm Bureau (q.v.) 
Ld Msociated with it in rta work. ns. 

home reUef. Cf. relief, home. 

homestead. (1) A property which is the 
subject of a “declaration of homestead 
whereby the property is exempt from at- 
tachment or seizure to satisfy a judg- 
ment rendered in favor of a creditor. (2) 
A property occupied by its owner as his 
home. 

homework. Manufacturing done in the 
home using materials furnished by an en- 
trepreneur who pays for the o^ 

manufacture by the piece. Homework was 
once an important source of exploitataon 
of women workers but social crusades 
since 1890 have brought it under control. 

** J.W.M C. 

homicide. The killing of one person by 
another. Homicide in the legal sense may 
be either justifiable or unjustifiable, to 
the former there is no occasion for court 
action; in the latter case toe person ^y 
be charged with and tried for either man- 
slaughter (q.v.) or murder (q.v.). j.vr.uc. 

hominine. Characteristic of all mem^rs 
of genus homo, their behavior, quahty, 
etc., whether or not of 
and whether or not possessed of cul^® 
and therefore human (q.v.). 


homogeneity. The 

of a population when the individuals with- 
in it show marked likeness of biologic or 
cultnral traits. Eadal homogeneity exists; 
(T) When toe members of a group are 

same or physical 

tyje; when they are relatively of pure 

stock; i.e., they show similar physical 

traiti du® to aommcn ancaatry con- 
tinued ^ (8) when the mem- 

aire derived from t^o or more w- 
ilmHar groups between whom there has 
Beiii cross' '"hreetog» popu- 


lation may be heterogeneous in origin and 
through inter-marriage achieve homogen- 
eity; i.e., all members of the group are 
of mixed ancestry carrying ^ diverse 
strains in similar fashion. Ethnic homo- 
geneity exists when the members of a 
group have the' same ethnic and cultural, 
origin, and/or when they display iite- 
mindedness ' and cohesion due to group , 
membership, tradition and cultural pat- ■ 
teming common to the group. Cf . ethnic. 
Cultural homogeneity occurs when ^the 
members of the group are characterized 
by similarity of culture. Cl culture. 

homogeneous. Characterized by homo- 
geneity (q.v.). A population is homo- 
geneous: (1) When it is relatively of pure 
stock; i.e., the individuals within it are 
derived from the same race or physiol 
type and have physical or cultural traits 
in common due to common ancestry, the 
result of inbreeding; (2) when originally 
heterogeneous — ^the population has be<mme 
admixed through continued crossing of di- 
verse strains, i.e., when the members have 
similar physical traits due to common 
ancestry arising from cross breedmg. Cf. 
heterogeneous. b.b.w. 

homosexuality. The perversion of sexual 
desire that makes persons of the same 
rather than the opposite sex attractive. 

honest graft. Cl graft, honest. 

honeymoon. Originally the term is said 
to have referred to the moon which, at 
the full, is nevertheless about to 
At present the word signiies » »hort 
holiday period after marriage, m 

spent hy a newly wedded pair in tmvm^ 
ing or otherwise, before settling down to 
their new life together. 


honor system. A method, 
dplina intended to relieve the prison^ 
from constant oversight and drr^on 
place upon Mm, 

kerty, the responsibility for Ms 
It is applied not only to^ *trustie»^ w|tMn 
the institution, but to pm®on«w 
trucks, and go outside i^e waUs for 
work connected^with the pri^ mi to 
.^ose who work on farms mold. In eampa 
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eoimected witli the iiwtitatioii. These are 
nfteii caled **hoii 0 r^* camps and farms. 

j.L.a 

herie. A loosely organized social group. 
The term is of very dubious scientific 
value inasmuch as it is applied to groups 
ranging in size from a small bandi as in 
Australis, to a great agglomeration of 
tribes, as in Central Asia. g,p.m. 

horizontal group. Vi, group, horizontal. 

horizontal mobility, Gf. mobility, hori- 
zontal. 

hospital social service, A system utiliz- 
ing the functions of specialized social ser- 
vice workers in connection with hospital 
patients or recently discharged patients 
as a supplement to medical care. 

hospitalization, A system of insurance 
offered by hospitals and private insurance 
oimpanies whereby a person can be as- 
sured of nec^sary hospital care in return 
for the payment of a small premium. 
The care offered is limited in amount and 
applies only for certain types of adments; 
incidental hospital fees may also be paid. 
Participation in the plans is usually lim- 
ited to members dt bona fide groups such 
as employees of a firm. Beginning in the 
early 1930's the growth of hospitalization 
plans has been rapid. Also the commit- 
ment of a patient to a hospital, j.w.m'c. 

hc^tage. A person given by one power or 
group to another as security against the 
breaking of a contract or a promise. One 
held by another individual or group to in- 
sure compliance, by others, with a demand. 
The term hostage usually refers to a per- 
son held by a warring power to secure 
advantage over the enemy. j.mjl 

house, apartment, Cf. apartment house. 

house of wrrectloii, English institution 
established in the sia:teenth century for 
vagabonds, prostitutes, rogues, and the 
unemployed. In the United States, place 
of confinement for offenders whose viola- 
tions of the law are of a minor nature. 
Usually for short-term offenders. j.r.s. 

house of detention. A building maintained 
by local government to detain young per- 


sons pending juvenile court action or other 
disposition of their cases. In some states 
by law, and in others by common consent, 
children below a certain age are not 
boused in local jails. Consequently the 
house of detention becomes a catch-all for 
children who cannot be set at liberty im- 
mediately. Juveniles charged with seri- 
ous crimes are thrown together with chil- 
dren held as witnesses, deserted children 
and runaways. j.w.m^c. 

house of refuge. Early American institu- 
tion for the confinement of juvenile de- 
linquents. A forerunner of contemporary 
juvenile institutions. j.p.s. 

household. That economic and social unit 
which is composed of all those persons 
who live together in a single dwelling- 
place, be it a house, apartment, tenement, 
tent, or igloo. As contrasted with the 
family which is a biological and social 
unit including only those related by ties 
of marriage and blood, the housdiold in- 
cludes servants, boarders and temporary 
or permanent guests. a.e.w. 

household, census. A family or any other 
group of persons living together, with 
common housekeeping arrangements, in 
the same living quarters. Includes ser- 
vants, other employees, and lodgers who 
sleep in the house if such is their usual 
place of residence. M.Pt. 

household administration The determina- 
tion of the objectives of, and policies for, 
the management of the household. House- 
hold administration is one of the functions 
of the husband and wife relationship, and 
includes plans for the delegation of re- 
sponsibility for the management and de- 
tailed work of the home, a.e.w, 

household employee. The paid worker who 
is employed by the head of the house- 
hold to perform certain tasks and ren- 
der personal services in the household, 
on the same basis as are workers engaged 
to other industries which accept stand- 
ards of hours, wages, living conditions, 
and protection by social legislation. a.e.w. 

household employment. The performance 
of the tasks and the rendering of per- 
sonal sarvices withm the home by paid' 
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workers rather than caatirely hj mem- 
h&m of the family group*. Cl domestic 
service. axw. 

hoEselioM maiisgesiieitt. ■ The, detailed di- 
rection and supervision of all the proc- 
esses which take place daily in every nor- 
mal household. As contrasted with house- 
hold administration, household manage- 
ment is the carrying out of the policies 
determined upon jointly by the adminis- 
trators of the household. a.e.w. 

housing. (1) The development of living 
facilities for human beings. (2) Living 
facilities for human beings. 

housing, company. Cl company housing. 

housing congestion. The overcrowding of 
land areas with houses of multiple or one 
or two-family types. Cl overhousing. 

KXM. 

housing cooperative. Cf. cooperative, hous- 
ing. 

hulks. Unseaworthy vessels anchored in 
rivers or still waters which were used as 
places of confinement for offenders. jjp.s. 

human. Ordinarily used to include all rep- 
resentatives of the species homo sapiens, 
or any qualities supposed to be common 
to the entire species. Sociologists tend 
to restrict the word to culture man, i.e., 
men with at least the essential elements 
of a culture (speech, ideas, ability to 
transmit, ability to make and use arti- 
facts). Anthropic (q.v.) man and feral 
(q.v.) man would be excluded from this 
definition, as well as idiots. Cf. human 
nature; hominine. t.d.e. 

human, infra, — ^Literally, ^^below the hu- 
man”; hence, belonging to a species of 
organisms inferior to the human, or pos- 
sessing the traits, characteristics, or qual- 

ifjes of sudi a species. hxj. 

human behavior. Cl behavior, human, 
human hmg,' Cl being, human, 
human ecology. Cf. ecology, human. 


human geography. That branch of scleii<» 
which treats of the direct reciprocal in- 
fluences that take ■ place between Individ-" 
ual men or groups of men and their phys- 
ical environment. 

human intelligence. Cl intelligence, hu- 
man. 

human nature. The, general character „of 
mankind at any particular epoch, espe- 
cially with respect to the motivation of 
behavior. It is the product of cumulative 
cultural modifications of basic biological 
instincts, capacities, and drives. 

human nature, laws of. The observed, 
regular sequences and coordinations of Ihe 
behavior of people organized in the de- 
velopment of interesting projects, for file 
growth and enrichment of human person- 
ality. These observed uniformities fol- 
low a necessary sequence of need, effort, 
and satisfaction, developed in social insti- 
tutions as follows: (1) The stage and func- 
tions of physical maintenance; (2) the 
stage and functions of reflective investi- 
gation; (3) the stage and functions of col- 
lective control; (4) the stage and func- 
tions of aesthetic appreciation. In this 
order the classes of social functions ap- 
pear to have developed historically in re- 
gard to the time devoted to them, exact 
efficiency, public concern, and social at- 
tention. Elaboration oi these more fun- 
damental of human folkways, mores and 
civil and criminal laws. cjx 

human phenomena. Cf. phenomena, hu- 
man. 

human sacriflce. Cf. sacriflce, human. 

humanistic. Characterised by an attitude 
centering upon human interests, especially 
the academic humanities, 

humanltariait. (1) An adherent of the 
doctrine that moral duty is dependent only 
on human relations. (2) A philanthrop- 
ist. tJPJE. 

husband. The term is de«v«i J&rom 
Middle English iVord husbonde, merniiag 
master of file house or family. At present 
the torn is used to mean a man Willi a 
wMe, as the 'Corrdative of 'wife^ wx 


hjhiM 


liyljrM 


hyhrM. The first generation offspmg of 
Barents belonging to different si^M, to- 
■ rieties or strains, and thus differing in one 
or more hereditary traits. Human hybnds 
include not merely half-breeds, such as 


true mulattoes or mestizos, but children 
of any couple having different gene con- 
stitutions. H the parents diffw by one 
gene only, the children nevertheless would 
be hybrid for that one trait. r.H.H. 


I 


iconocIasM. Image breaking; attacking 
cherisbed beliefs as shams. l.p.e. 

M. That portion of the personality (q.v.) 
reposing in the unconscious and contain-* 
ing the repressed primitive and anti-social 
wishes and impulses, constituting the re- 
servoir of libido. H.H. 

Ideal. An imaginary or non-existent, cul- 
turally defined situation, characteristic, or 
behavior pattern which serves as an aim 
or goal for the activity of a person or a 
group. J.V.E. 

ideal, primary. Any ideal which has been 
defined by the culture as being essen- 
tifd to the welfare of the individual or 
group adhering to this culture. Usually 
believed to be derived from the intimate 
relationships existing in the family. j.p.e. 

ideal civilization. Cf. civilization, ideal. 

ideal of society. A form of society sin- 
cerely approved as desirable to achieve. 
E.g., in the opinion of many, democracy, 
understood as a more perfect union, in 
which the social services or essential func- 
tions are so organized and proinoted by 
the members as to render efficient and 
equally helpful assistance to all . c.j3. 

Ideal personality. Cf. personality, ideal. 

ideal type. A configuration or ps^t of 
characteristics constructed by bringing to- 
gether those most often observed in speci- 
mens of the category under consideration. 
Hot all such characteristics need to be 
present in any one example, but aE must 
be present in a high proportion of such 
examples and none must be mcongruoi^ 
with the other characteristics listed. It is 
assumed that an absolutely "pure" ex- 


ample of the category would display all 
such elements: hence the ideal type may 
be used to identify members of a class and 
also to measure the extent of typicality. 
It must be observed that "ideal” as here 
used carries no connotation of "better” or 
"poorer”, i.e., is entirely non-normative. 
Cf. typology, constructive. h.e.m. 

ideal-typical method. Cf. typology, con- 
structive. 

idealism. The theory or practice of judg- 
ing social institutions and practices by 
their degree of conformity to some ideal 
of perfect type; the tendency to be dis- 
satisfied with achievements that fall short 
of perfection. 

idealism, social. Cf. social idealism. 

idealistic. (1) An expression of a thought 
or any behavior suggestive of perspective 
or of approximation to an ideal. Striving 
for or imagining a state of perfection. 
(2) A type of culture which recognizes 
both spiritual and material values but con- 
siders the material values only as a means 
of realizing an ideal. It is interested in 
the transformation of the external world 
as well as of the individual man, and is 
like the ideational type in interest in the 
things that are distant in perspective, 
durable and fundamental. jn. 

Idealizatioii. The process of creatimg imag- 
inary forms different from, and pr^erable 
to, those that actually exist, usuaEy with 
the expectation of striving for them ‘ w^d 
the hope of eventually achieving .them or 
at least approxlnmtlng them. The, setting 
up of p&w norms (q.v.). Idealization m an 
indispensable pre^reqi^Bil© f^ a consdlims, 
.voluntary, planned improvement. 
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Mmfa, moral. Tested and desir^ pattern. 

of toman cooperation, facilitatiBg or pro- 
dncing peace, order, nnion and general 
prosperity ttoougli voluntary, intelligent 
team work for the common good. These 
patterns imply recognition by the author- 
ities of the equal rights of all citizens to 
legal protection and liberty of communi- 
cation, worship and exchange within the 
limits set by the common welfare; as hon- 
estly, intelligently and freely determined 
by the majority of the people, through 
their chosen representatives. While moral 
ideals may transcend or contradict the 
existing civil law, they operate to defend 
and improve the laws in the interests of 
the common welfare. c.j.b. 

Ideals, sociaL Cf« social ideals. 

MeationaL (1) Any expression of a 
thought or any behavior suggestive of 
perfection. (2) A type of culture which 
exalts the spiritual above material valu^ 
and imposes restraint in the use of ma- 
terial values as a means of realizing a 
j^iritual good. This type is further char- 
acterized by attention to the things that 
are distant in perspective, durable and 
fundamental, and by interest in the trans- 
formation of the individual with little or 
no interest in the transformation of the 
external world. Reality is perceived as 
nonsensate and nonmaterial, everlasting 
Btoig (Srm), The needs and ends are 
mainly spiritual. The extent of their 
satisfaction is the largest, and the level, 
high^t. The method of their fulfiilment 
or realization is self-imposed minimiza- 
tion or elimination of most of the physical 
needs, and to the ^eatest possible extent. 
These major premises are common to all 
branches of the ideational culture men- 
tality. 

Ideationalism, active. Identical with gen- 
eral ideationalism in its major prem- 
ises, it seeks the realization of the needs 
and ends, not only through minimization 
of the carnal needs of individuals, but also 
through the transformation of the sen- 
sate world, and especially of the socio- 
cultural world, in such a way as to reform 
it along the lines of the spiritual reality 
and of the ends 'Chosen as fee- main value. 
Its bearers do not ^*flee from the world of 


illusion’^ and do not entirely dissolve it 
and their own souls in the ultimate re- 
ality, but strive to bring it nearer to God, 
to save not only their own souls but the 
souls of all other human beings. j.i). 

ideatioiiallsi!i, ascetic. This seeks the 
consummation of the needs and ends 
through an excessive elimination and min- 
imization of the carnal needs, supple- 
mented by a complete detachment from 
the sensate world and even from oneself, 
viewing both as mere illusion, nonreal, 
nonexisting. The whole sensate milieu, 
and even the individual are dis- 

solved in the supersensate, ultimate re- 
ality. 

identical twins. Cf. twins, identical. 

identification. (1) The process by which 
a person defines himself, the self’s iden- 
tity, from the not-self. That which is ac- 
cepted and integrated in his wiH, that is, 
subject to immediate control and conson- 
ant with the integrity of the rest of the 
self at the time, is intro jected. Introjection 
mciudes a new experience, or a reap- 
praisal experience, in the seif by iden- 
tifying it with the self. That which is in- 
tolerable to or beyond the control of the 
self is rejected, or projected: the self re- 
fuses to identify with it, even though it 
be an actual deed of the individual, or 
a dream or fantasy from within his own 
subconscious. Riddance may take the form 
of excretion, encystment, dissociation, re- 
pression, or projection of a "devil.” Spe- 
cial phases of projection (psychiatric) in- 
clude hallucinations (attribution of actu- 
ality to a fantasy) and illusions of perse- 
cution (attribution of motives to outsiders 
which have arisen from within the per- 
son). Putting oneself emotionally in the 
place of another, t.d.e. 

(2) The process of establishing the 
identity of a person accused or suspected 
of a crime. f.w.k. 

ideograph, ideogram. (1) The graphic 
representation of an object or idea by a 
single symbol, as distinguished from rep- 
resentation by the use of letters, syllabic 
signs or words. (2) A tracing giving a 
direct record of muscular movements due 
to changes of thought, m.s. 
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Meologj. The aggregate of the ideas, be- 
liefs, and modes of thinking charaeteristic 
of a group, such as a nation, class,' caste, 
profession or occupation, religions' ,, sect, 
political party, etc^ These ideologies are 
conditioned and determined by the geo- 
graphical and climatic situation, habitual 
acti¥ities, and cultural enTironment of 
their respective groups. They are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive and may 
overlap. Thus two individuals of the same 
nationality but of different occupations 
may share their national ideology but dif- 
fer in their respective occupational ide- 
ologies. M-Fm. 

idiot, A feeble-minded person with a men- 
tal development not exceeding that of a 
three-year-old normal child, i.e., with an 
intelligence quotient of less than 25. The 
lowest level of mentality. The few at the 
extreme left of the bell-shaped curve. Cf. 
mental deficiency. p.hx. 

idle rich. Those persons who have amassed 
wealth either by inheritance or through 
their own efforts, and who live off their 
accumulated possessions without regular 
occupation or without making further ef- 
forts in the interest of the common wel- 
fare. A.E.W. 

idol. An image or representation of a 
supernatural being in which the latter is 
believed to have his seat or abode and 
before which sacrifices or other acts of 
worship are performed. Cf. fetish, g.p.m. 

igloo. A dome-shaped Eskimo dwelling 
built of blocks of snow laid in spiral 
courses. 

iUegitimacy. The state of being illegiti- 
mate; not according to law or established 
custom, usually applied to one whose par- 
ents were not married in some legal man- 
ner. o.w. 

literacy. The state of being illiterate, 
uneducated. As it is used in the United 
States census, illiteracy refers to anyone 
ten fmm . of age or oyer who- Is unable to 
read and write in any language. o.w. 

sdbmtiile. BesourcAdnen ui 
r^eardh as shown In each in the 


scientific method; it appears most Inclu- 
sively in .“imaginative synthesis.” h,a.p. 

imbecile. A mentally deficient person with 
an intelligence quotient of from 25 to 49, 
or' a mental age for an adult equivalent 
to that of a child of from 3 to 7 years. 

' J.'W.'M'C.'' 

imbecile, moral. According to nineteenth 
century Italian psychiatrists certain per- 
sons were supposed to be tainted with a 
form of insanity known under various 
names such as “moral insanity” or “moral 
imbecility.” Such individuals lacked any 
moral or social sense or bad had it atro- 
phied. Moral imbecility could be accom- 
panied by apparent soundness of mind. 

. . .. 

imitate. To copy or reproduce action of 
another. m.s. 

imitation. Any behavior, conscious or un- 
conscious, which is patterned after ob- 
servably similar behavior or traits of 
another being considered as sentient, re- 
sponding to the model whether the latter 
be conscious or unconscious, deliberate or 
accidental in that role. As an “instinct”, 
imitation is no longer so considered. As a 
capacity, it is roused either on an ideo- 
motor basis without central motivation, or 
on a basis of wishful identification: the 
person wants to be like the model either 
because of admiration or in order to get 
results or status that the other has got 
(rational imitation, learning imitation). 

T.aE. 

imitation, conventional. The more or less 
intentional copying of the attitudes and 
behavior patterns of one's age group or 
contemporaries. N.n.s. 

imitation, custom. The form of imitation 
whereby the individual develops conform- 
ity to the folkways of his group, usuaMy 
unconsciously through the operation of 
persuasive control. 

imitatioii« fashion. ImitatioB models 
for the sake of status, ■ based' upon 'tifeti- 
ficatlon with the class which 1^' statusj, 
notably through honorific on 

dlmhes,- a<^««orieg, .furnlsMng, per- 
sfmsd'''adpram«ni. -The imitated oq»m|K«e 


m 
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tile mode, wMcIi, howeTer, is always skew- 
ing towaM ike pace-setters, some of whom 
are employed to serve as -models, others 
of whom serve as such because of pres- 
tige of notoriety or position. Variants at 
the other extreme Ignore the mode bnt 
follow in its wake more or less willy-nilly 
as the market is glntted with bargains of 
passing fashion. Yesterday's pace-maker 
provides today's mode and tomorrow's 
lag. TJJ.E. 

imitation, suggestion. Imitation, consdons 
or nnconscions, that is the result of sug- 
gestion (q.v.). 

imitative magic. Cf. magic, imitative. 

immigrant. One who participates in an 
immigration movement. 

immigration. A population movement be- 
tween two countries on approximately the 
same culture area, the former being rela- 
tively older, more densely populated and 
less attractive politically, economically, or 
m>dally; the latter being relatively 
sparsely populated with definite attrac- 
tions in the way of economic opportunity 
or politkal, religious, and social liberty. 
True immigration is voluntary on the 
part of the migrants, and in the majority 
of cases is on private resources, although 
there is frequently state support or sub- 
sidy of some sort. True immigration al- 
ways crosses a political boundary. The 
country of destination (q.v.) may be an 
independent state or may be a colony. Im- 
migration differs from emigration only in 
Ihe point of view— the individuals involved 
are IdenUcal. 

immobility, social. Cf. sodal immobility. 

impairment. A fault, break or condition 
of flaw marking a deviation from nor- 
a proems or structure. The rec- 
ognition of an impairment may or may 
not involve the possibility of repair, wji. 

Impaling. A form of capital punishment 
at least as old as the anddit kingdom of 
Ajssyria. It was used also in andent Persia 
and Eome. It took various forms, some- 
iames a stake or spear was ddven ferough 
the body just below the breast bone, and 
at other tim^ and places the was 


thrown from a height upon spears or 
stakes set in the ground. There was an 
element of brutality in it, because it usu- 
ally involved slow death. 

imperative, social. Cf. social imperative, 

imperialism. The national policy and prac- 
tice of expansion either by the forcible 
annexation of adjoining territory or by 
gaining possession of alien colonies, de- 
pendencies and protectorates. The recent 
opening up of vast unexplored and un- 
exploited regions stimulated greatly the 
international rivalry for colonies and 
spheres of influence as outlets for the 
export of surplus capital and commodities 
of the more highly industrialized nations. 
The modem form of imperialism is there- 
fore predominantly economic rather than 
political. It includes the struggle for con- 
cessions, for the control of colonial mar- 
kets, for monopolies of raw mateiials, and 
sometimes of cheap native labor. Protec- 
tive and preferential tariffs, subsidies to 
national industries, and other forms of 
economic discrimination, play their part in 
this economic warfare, which often leads 
to military and naval warfare. Cf, empire. 

M^pm. 

impulse. (1) Tendency to act without 
voluntary direction or reflection. Action 
tendency appearing not to be traceable to 
stimulation. M.s. 

impulsive action. Cf. action, impulsive. 

inbreeding. The process by which a group 
or institution tends to become static or 
retrogressive for lack of the introduction 
of new biological or psychological ele- 
ments, or new personalities. g.m.f. 

incantation. A verbal formula, the recita- 
tion or chanting of which is believed to 
have magical efiSicacy. Cf. spell. g.p.m. 

Incentive. (1) An extraorganic stimulus 
which combines with one or more intra- 
organic factors to produce activity. <2) 
An extraorganic stimulus which serves to 
direct or maintain motivated conduct. m.s. 

Incest. Sexual intercourse between rdbi- 
tlves to whom marriage is prohibited. 

OJP.1C. 
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Incest, dynastic. The practice, preiralent 
in certain royal families, of' 'Contracting 
marriages between brother and sister, or 
other near relatives, in contradiction to 
the Incest taboos observed by the general 
population. g.p.h. 

Income, farm. Cf. farm income. 

Income level. The plane of living which 
any individual or family is able to enjoy, 
based on their earnings or other sources 
of income. The term includes the fol- 
lowing: (a) the subsistence level (the 
emergency or relief standard); (b) the 
minimum standard of health and decency; 
(c) the comfort standard; (d) the luxury 
standard. a.e.w. 

incorporated village. Cf. village. 

incorrigibility. The unmanageable or un- 
controllable behavior of a child or minor 
which is generally classified as an act con- 
stituting juvenile delinquency, and hence 
warrants the authorities making the child 
behaving thus a ward of the juvenile 

court. M,A.E. 


Index, census tract street An ind« of 
streets usually for a large city (and some- 
times for its adjacent area) with house 
number entries for each street dassified 
according' to census tracts. The census 
tract street index is used to facilitate the 
rapid allocation of data according to cen- 
sus tracts. CF.s. 

Index, central. Cf. social service exchange. 

Index, cephalic. ...The ratio of the maximum 
breadth of the head to Its maximum lenglh 
as measured from the glabella (q.v.) to 
the most distant point on the occiput, de- 
termined by multiplying the breadth by 
100 and dividing by the length. Cf. cra- 
nial index; brachyeephalic; dolichocepha- 
lic; mesocephalic. G.P.M. 

index, cranial. The ratio of the maximum 
breadth of the skull to its maximum 
length as measured from the glabella 
(q.v.) to the most distant point on the 
occiput, determined by multiplying the 
breadth by 100 and dividing by the length. 

G.P.M. 


increase, naturaL The numerical excess 
of births over deaths in a given population 
during a specified period of time. The re- 
verse situation (excess of deaths over 
births) is a natural decrease, but is fre- 
quently entered in tabular material as a 
minus quantity ( — ) under the general 
heading, natural increase. Natural in- 
crmse diSters from total growth or actual 
increase in that its computation takes no 
account of gains or losses through migra- 
tion. Through age-selections, however, 
natural increase is often indirectly influ- 
enced by migration. cv.k. 

increm^t, unearned. Cf. unearned incre- 
mmt. 

hidependc^t variable. Cf. variable, in- 
dependent. 

ind^rmfnate aentaice. Cf. sentence, in- 
deteminata 

feidex* '(1) A catalog or list, m orderly 
army of dassifled ^information tiirongh 
the use of wMeh 'adM information isoiay 
(g)' 'A, nuraaddd i^mbol^of 

rpe<yp03Hi«h* ' ' - ' ' — '' ' ■ ' 


index, crime. A crime rate employed as 
an indirect measure of criminality. The 
total criminality is an unknown quantity; 
the recorded criminality includes only that 
part of the total which is known to the 
law enforcement, judicial, and penal 
agencies. It is assumed that in the case 
of certain types of offenses, certain rates 
of recorded criminality may he used to 
measure not only law enforcement activ- 
ity, but indirectly tiie trends, etc., of total 
criminality. Statisticians have paid little 
attention to the theoretical aspects of this 
problem and the concept of an index is 
therefore still crude. tjs. 

index, facial. A proportional measure, 
the breadth to fbe Imigth of the face, 
technically defined in anthropology. 

index, nasal. The ratio of tiie breadth of 
tiie nose or nasal aperture to its length, 
determined by multiplsriiig the breadtii by 
IW and dividing by the length. Ofc/lep- 
torrhine; mesorrhine;, platyrrhine. 

Index, wphammt A meamm ' of tiie 
reproductive tread of a population' with 


'in 


iiytex, vital 


individual progress 


reference to population replacement*. Spe- 
dtcally, a measure derived from ■ census 
data on number of children {e,g, Po-s) 
and number of females {e.g. F|o. 44 > rala- ■ 
tive to the age distribution of the 
corresponding life table population (L): 

jndei:, vital. A birth-death ratio designed 
to a^ord an index of the ‘‘biologic vigor'* 
of a population under consideration. In 
the crude but common form 

Total Births During Year x 100 
ToiS"'' ' Deaiis ' During ’ Tear""''"” 
the index is subject to the limitalioiis of 
the crude birth and death rates in so far 
as influences of age composition, sex- 
ratios, etc., are concerned. To avoid limi- 
tations of this character the indices are 
sometimes restricted to women of child- 
bearing age and are presented in age- 
:„speeific form . 

Births During Year to Women 20-24x100. 
Deaths During Year Among Women 20-24 

C.V.K. 

Index number. One of a serial of num- 
bers expressing the relative changes in a 
variable or in a group of variables from 
time to time or from place to place. A 
simple index whidb shows the fluctuations 
in a single variable {e.g., price of pig 
iron) is more correctly called a relative 
or percentage relative. The term index 
number usually refers to a composite in- 
dex number used to express fluctuations 
hk the magnitude of groups of phenomena 
(e.g., retail prices as a whole, business 
activity, cost of living, employment, etc,). 
The items entering into the composite 
may be unweighted (called simple index) 
or weighted in accordance with such num- 
bers as quantities produced or consumed. 
The value of the index number at the 
reference point diosen as the base (usu- 
ally a given jmr or group of years) is 
taken as 100. Index numbers are usually 
expressed as percentages of the values in 
ike base pariod, but they may be mere 
ag'gvag^ttes. M.rt. 

indfctoent The list of crimes with which 
a person is charged and for which In ike 
opinion of the grand jury there is suffi- 
cient evidence of guilt to hold the accused 
for formal trial. Ihe formal Indictoeut 


should be, clearly distinguished from the 
bill of , indictment which the prosecuting 
attorney reads to the grand jury and upon 
which they deliberate. j.w.m^c. 

indirect contact. Cf. contact, indirect. 

individual action. Action not influenced by 
the presence or activity of others. m,s. 

individual adjustment. The process by 
wMcb.an' individual consciously modifies 
a socially acquired characteristic in order 
to make it conform to a desired standard 
or norm. 

individual ascendancy. Ascendancy of one 
individual over another. m.s. 

individual authority. Consciousness of 
the effective and ample superiority of one 
value-system over another, represented 
hy a person or group. Such authority can 
be: (1) original or (2) derivative. The 
recognition of the original can be through 
experience or perception, the latter 
through achievement or intuition. The rec- 
ognition of derivative authority lies in the 
superiority of the value system to which 
the person or group which acts or speaks 
authoritatively belongs. j.h.b. 

Individual aversion. Personal dislike or 
antagonism which is not the result of 
group experience or tradition. p.f.c. 

individual behavior. The manner of act- 
ing of a specific individual in a given 
situation, . j.p.e. 

mdividual contact Kelatively temporary 
interaction between two or more persons. 

' ' ■ ■ , vp.kc.'' 

individual demoralization. Cf, demorali- 
zation. 

individual deterioratloii. The process of 
growing worse or declining from some 
previous condition regarded as a norm, 
such as a given degree of physical or men- 
tal health, conformity with the mores, 
social adjustment; the state of having so 
declined. 

individiial progress. Change, mdvemmit, 
or development of an individual toward 
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Individual reorganization 


industrial deMocracj 


a px-edetermined goal or objective. This 
goal may be determined by the individual, 
by others, or jointly. 

individual reorgasiizatioii. The establish- 
ment of a new set of values in the life of 
an individual. p.f.c. 

individual representation. Any privately 
meaningful, but uncommunicated, item of 
the individual person's experience. Cf. 
representation, collective. M.s. 

individual satisfaction. Acceptance of and 
agreement with the hierarchy of values 
of his society by an individual. j.h.b. 

individual survival. A concept of indef- 
inite survival attempted, even if indirect- 
ly; physically and bodily through procrea- 
tion; and/or spiritually and symbolically 
through creation, in order to enter history 
which man recognizes as the objectivized 
residuum of survival. j.h.b. 

Individual telics. An intellectual system 
of ideas and purposes organized around 
the goal of personal betterment. 

individual type. Conception structure of 
instrumental forms through embodiment 
in a sociologically definable object. j.H3. 

individual wOL The will of an individual. 

M.S. 

Individual wish. Wish possessed by an 
individual for the satisfaction of individ- 
ual desires. m.s, 

individualism. An attitude, doctrine, or 
policy of control which stresses the su- 
premacy or importance of the individual 
person or personality,— either as means 
or as end, and either selfishly (**each man 
for himself”) or altruistically (‘*the great- 
est good for the greatest number”). Clas- 
sic economics offered a specious S 3 m- 
thesis: '*The self-interest of each will pro- 
duce the best interest of all.” Individual- 
ism as an ideology is linked with doctrines 
of hedonism, utilitarianism, self-interest; 
free contract, free . enterprise, free com- 
petition, individual initiative, laissez faire 
(q.v.), liberty of exploitation (^‘rugged 
individualism”) ; the historical results of 
these doctrines in action have led to much 


common illfare for which colleetivistic or 
class conscious policies have attempted to 
compensate. Not to be confused with in- 
dividuality (q.v.). Cf. collectivism. As 
an attitude it stands for personal inde- 
pendence, not in relation to tradition or 
authority as such, but from collective mo- 
tivations, which are often but not always 
supported by tradition and authority. But 
individualism may also be reinforced by 
its own tradition and authoritarianism. 

' ■mi. 

individualism, rugged. Cf- rugged indi- 
vidualism. 

individualistic. Possessing or pertaining 
to the characteristics of the individual or 
individualism. j.p.e 

individuality. The configuration of char- 
acteristics which makes a personality 
(q.v.) unique to the outside observer. Cf, 
selfhood, H.H. 

individualization. The process by which 
one human being acquires chara<^ristics 
which differentiate him from others. 

individualization of punishment. Cf. pun- 
ishment, individualization of. 

individuals. Those human beings com- 
prising any social aggregate when they 
are considered from the point of view of 
the characteristics which make each one 
different from the others. I-bje. 

indoctrinated attitude, Cf . attitude, mdwv 
trinated. 

indoor relief. Cf, relief, indoor. 

Industrial arbitration, Cf . arbitration, in^ 
dustrial. 

Industrial area. Cf. aim, Industrial. 

Imdustria! city. Cf, city, Industrial. 

industrial democracy. A phrase 
variously to characterize eith^; , forujal 
participation by employees In defemining 
the conditions of their labor, as by trade 
union contracts and employee represen- 
tation systOTs; and the , set-up of Indus- 
try as a whdie whore relations betwi^ 

, owners and worters are delenuJmefi,,bT 



ifiliiiMftl Me ejele 


Iniiistrlal spy 


mUmUm bergalulEg and goTemmental 
lootwMon of woikmn* freedom to organ- 
imp and of minimum standards of boors 
wd imgm. C£* democracy. ilitji. 

Indtiiitrlal life cycle. A term derived from 
tbe tkemir of ^^elleal flnetnations of soda! 
pbenomena. In this view industry is sem 
to manlf^it a more or less dedntte pat» 
tom of sodal cbange, with an initial period 
of rapid development, then a long period 
of stabiliaation marked by v&rying de- 
frees of exploitation of men and resources, 
the development of condict situations and 
other factors affecting the health of the 
industry, with, in the long run, a ten- 
dency toward diminishing returns; and 
finally, a period of decline. Population 
changes, technological innovations, the 
dbangfng state of domestic and world 
markets, and numerous other social and 
eccmomic factors apparently are fully rec- 
ognized as influencing the course the cycle 
tikes. While some industries and indus- 
trial eommumties may cease to exist, pre- 
sumably the stage <ff decline does not nec- 
ea^rily imply Ibis. It may mark a tran- 
dUlmi from one cycle to another. A de- 
cademt industry or industrial community 
which takes on new life (as tinder the 
Impetus of wartime expansion) would 
simply be begiiming a new life cycle, or 
so it would seem. Ihe theory is vague at 

ii^torlal oi^anlzation. A culture pattern 
diaracterized by the extensive use of ma- 
chinery, large-scale operation, mass pro- 
duction, and non-human power. The self- 
maintenance type characteristic of cap- 
italism. 

fadustosl p<>^My« G^^roup alms relating to 
the conduct <rf iadustryf The torm is com- 
monly applied to pronouncemmits by busi- 
mm organlzatioim, firms and leadtoi, 
with reference to moot issues; also to 
stated aims and roles of procedure kid 
down by kws, government oflkials and 
departm^hi; also to pronouncements in 
tife platforms erf political parties. It k 
ton^^mes used In a more^ hidlusive sodo- 
le^m! sense to refer to any statod long- 
time' aims and programs reaching. to- 
dustrial cu'gimimticm and c^tool, wl^er 
fmmuktei by budtiwm, labor or other 
groups. 


industrial prison. Gf. prison, Industriai 

IndUitrlal relations. The organization and 
practice of relations between workers and 
management in an industrial enterprise 
or an industry, or in all the industries <rf 
a community or a nation. m.vk. 

Industrial Eevolutlon. An inclusive term 
used to cover the complex of changes that 
ushered in modem industrialism. It is es- 
pecially applied to the classic period <rf 
change -of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries in England at wh!^ 
time technological innovations completely 
altered the productive process and brought 
about the shift of industry from the home 
and small workshop mode of production 
to the factory system. Clmngei most fre- 
quently cited are those that occurred in 
the textile industry where a suceession of 
inventions, in particular the spinning- 
jenny, water-frame, mule mod powmr-loom 
transformed production. Also important 
were new developments in the production 
of iron and steel. Emphasis is given to 
changes in motive power, first in the ap- 
plication of water-power, and lato, in the 
early nineteenth century, in the applica- 
tion of steam, the development of the 
steam engine in turn revolutionizing land 
and water transportation with consequent 
expansion of commerce and trade. Simul- 
taneous division of labor and acceleration 
of mechanization in production every- 
where typified the industriai changes in 
this period, with multiplication of produc- 
tive efficacy the result. The many eco- 
nomic and social changes which are asso- 
ciated with the early stages of industriisd- 
ism may be considered features of the 
Industrial Kevolutioru Crf. industrialism. 
Some economists speak of the ^*second in- 
dustrial revolutions^ to refer to late 
nineteenth and early twentieth emtury 
dtanges, marked by the development erf 
electrical power and the use of the lighter 
metals, together with advanced develop- 
ments in the meeffiantzation of industry. 

3KJXPX 

indiistirlal society. Of. eodety, industrial 

tndnstrlsl spy. A person eiigaged by an 
employttr to i^rato among employees as 
an Mwmm concerning trad# union activ- 
ities, disMntent and agitatlonu Cl. stool 
pigeon; rat. ' 


m 


irndiistml symbiosis 


Infant mortality 


indnstrial symbiosis. Cl symbiosis, indns- 
trial. 

indastrtal union. Cl union, mdustriaL 

industrialism. Tbe stage of advanced 
technological development by means of 
applied science, the typical characteristics 
of which are large-scale production with 
the use of power machinery, a wide mar- 
ket, a specialized working force with in- 
tricate division of labor, and accelerated 
urbanization. The term is sometimes used 
in the case of a society in process of be- 
coming industrialized, but it is not strictly 
applicable unless and until a decisive por- 
tion of the total production is carried on 
under such conditions. Where the process 
has gone far, mechanization may extend 
not only throughout most of industry but 
in some degree to agriculture; large-scale 
production, specialization and the division 
of labor are seen on a wide scale; the 
means of communication and transporta- 
tion reach maximum development; elec- 
trical energy, through the development of 
large power projects, more and more dis- 
places older forms of motive power. Ac- 
companying the economic changes goes a 
complex pattern of change in social groups 
and the social process. 

Typical of the early stages, along with 
urbanization, were rapid increases in pop- 
ulation and in the mobility of populations. 
Also there were significant alterations in 
social customs and mores affecting all 
types of primary and secondary groups, 
and secondary groups were seen to play 
an even larger role. Especially character- 
istic were the effects upon the occupa- 
tional status and skills of the working 
population, upon family life and the status 
of women, and upon traditions and habits 
in the consumption of goods. Conflict be- 
tween classes, races and other groups, 
has been observed as a typical concom- 
itant, as has also the increasingly complex 
nature of the process of accommodation. 

Historically, industrialism has been lim- 
ited in its application to the capitalist 
form of economic organization, with cer- 
tain additional economic features com- 
monly mentioned, such as economic expan- 
sion into undeveloped parts of the world, 
cydes, ,w|th, booms, erisea, un- 
deremployment and unemployment, and 
new mttems of bwndrsMp mk conte^ 


industrial and, latterly, finanda! interests. 
In contemporasTT usage the term is not 
thus confined. It is often used as iifce- 
. wise applicable to the industrfaHzation 
process under socialist economic organiza- 
tion. However, due to many characteristic 
differences in the development of various 
traits and problems, the term as defined 
here refers to industrialism only under its 
capitalist form. Cf. capitalism. kjdpx. 

mdastrialization. The process of techno- 
logical development by the use of applied 
science, characterized by the expansion of 
large-scale production with the use of 
power machinery, for a wide market for 
both producer's and consumer's goods, by 
means of a specialized working force with 
division of labor, the whole accompanied 
by accelerated urbanization. kjofx. 

industry, large-scale. The organization of 
production under conditions of modem in- 
dustrial society in enterprises of consider- 
able size. The term large-scale has been 
applied to enterprises antedating the fac- 
tory system, such as shipbuilding. Also 
it is often loosely used today with refm?- 
ence to vast integrated concerns under a 
single control, such as hanking, insurance, 
construction and similar undertakings. 
Usually, however, it refers to manufac- 
turing or mining operations, carried on 
by power madiinery, with the use of ad- 
vanced production techniques, requiring 
the employment of a considerable labor 
force working simultaneously in proxim- 
ity, under a common management and 
control. K.BPX. 

tnequallty. A condition of disparity aris- 
ing from individual differences of sex, age, 
and mentality influence, and social eco- 
nomic stratifications of class, caste and 
rank. kmju 

Inequaiity, social €£. social inequality. 

inertia, .social Cf. social inertii^ 

infamous punisiiiii^Dd; Of* 
famous. 

infant mortality*, Deaths ctf iMdrmi ^ 
der one jmx of .age* ' Infiwut, moirlallly 
rate: The number of deatiis of 


m 




Insane ertmiiial 


iHsiier one yatr <£ age daring -one year 
per 1,000 li¥e birtlis iixdng the year. C¥.k. 

MaaUcye. The act or iJracMce of killing 
unwanted children at Mrth. Cf. abortion. 

fnfectiiii. Cf. sterile. 

infecnniilt j, Cf. sterility. 

inferiority, constitetional. Cf. constitu- 
tional inferiority. 

infertile. Manifesting infertility; synon- 
ymous with childless. 

Infertility. Absence of fertility; synony- 
mous w!^ childlessness. 

inlbnlatlon. The attachment of a ring or 
other eontriTance to the female genitals 
for the purpcme of preventing copulation. 

. , o.r.M. 

Inclusive term for amtrols, 
subhuman, sut^odal, social, supeivsocial; 
Imt reserved ordinarily for ixif ormal per- 
son-to-person or person-to-group controls. 

tJiJL 

laforiiiatMn A bill of particulars aon- 
eemlng the part the accused played In the 
commission of a crime, made up by the 
prosecuiang attorney and submitted to a 
trial judge wbo determines on the basis 
of the facts presented whether there is 
sufldent evidence to hold the accused for 
trial. The information is gradually sup- 
planting the indictment by grand jury as 
a swifter and fairer method of determin- 
ing whether a pemon should be held for 
trial. Grand juries have already been 
abolished in favor of the information in 
Bi^lmid. j.w.m'c. 

infra-human. Of. human, infra-. 

in-group. Cf. group, in-. 

Wieritiiiiee. The rule governing the tians- 
mlssion of property, being “patrilineal 
(q.v.) if It foIlowB the male line, e.g., from 
father to child, and “matrilineal^' (q*v.)' 
if it follows the female line, e.g., from 
mother to child or from mateamal ixm^e to 
sister's child. Of. avunculate; descent; 
.succession. ojp.m. 


inherttance, social Cf. social inheritance. 

inheritance of cdminalty. Cf. criminal- 
ity, inheritance of. 

inhibition, (physiological, psychological) A 
positive nerve impulse conflicting with 
another nerve impulse sufficiently to off- 
set and Mock its path or its eflfect; a nega- 
tive control restraining some particular 
attitude or behavior, but felt to be inter- 
nal to the subject, even if due to mores, 
taboo, morals, religion, or law: if these be 
accepted (introjected) by the subject, the 
restraining effect is inhibition rather than 
prohibition (q.v,). T.n.E. 

Inhibition, soeiaL Cf. social inbibition. 

Inhibitive <or Inhffiitory). Tending to in- 
hibit, bold back, restrain, or binder a func- 
tion which is already active, M.pt. 

inhuniatioii. The practice of earth burial, 
i.e., of interring die corpses of the dead 
in graves or beneath mounds. Cf. burial. 

G,P,M. 

initial cause. Cf. cause, initial. 

initiation rites. Cf. rites, initiation. 

imtiative. A political device for getting a 
proposal before the people for vote, sub- 
mitted by petition of qualifled voters, with 
a provision commonly for opportunity for 
action first by the legislative body. iln.b. 

innovation. Something new, a departure 
from prevailing practice. An adaptation 
to a changing situation. n.a. 

inpatient. One who is received into a hos- 
pital or similar institution, generally for 
temporary medical treatment and care. 

EMM, 

insane, criminal Cf. criminal insane. 

insane criminal. In its legal sense, any 
person who commits a crime, but who, be- 
cause of a permanent defect or disease of 
the mind, is considered incapable of en- 
tertaining a criminal intent. A criminal 
intent is, generally, an essential element 
of every crime, hence, no insane person is 
criminally responsible for his acts. Cf. 
criminal insane. n.f,c. 
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Ummimj iwelllng 


Institiitioii, ©iiemtlve 


lnssiiitary dwelling. A dwelling in which 
infestation, dampness, lack of ventilation, 
natural light, or heating or sanitary facili- 
ties exist to a degree prejudicial to the 
health of its occupants. s.s. 

Insanity. An antiquated term used to des- 
ignate mental defect or unbalance. In 
legal procedure where the term is most 
generally used insanity indicates a person 
who cannot judge right from wrong, con- 
sequently one who is likely to menace the 
health and safety of society. In sociology 
insanity has given place entirely to such 
terms as mental disease or mental defect 
and others more descriptive of the char- 
acter of the -ailment. Insanity (mental 
disease) may be classified roughly into 
neuroses (q.v.) and psychoses (q.v.), which 
may be either organic or psychological In 
origin. j.w.m'c. 

Insecurity, economic. The uncertainties 
surrounding the means of livelihood at- 
tendant on modem industrial social or- 
ganization, relating in pa^cular to lim- 
ited occupational opportunity, low income, 
unemployment, siclmess and old age. 

Kjmx. 

Inslglit. The direct, immediate, or sudden 
apprehension of the meaning of a situa- 
tion without recourse to involved mental 
processes, jsjl 

Insiglit, sympathetic. The direct appre- 
hension of the meaning of a situation as 
it affects others combined with an under- 
standing and appreciation of the emo- 
tional factors involved. 

Insignia, Emblems of ofice, authority, or 
rank. Cf. regalia. gj^m. 

Inspiration. (1) The supposed commpQi- 
cation of ideas or actions to human beings 
by supernatural, or divine, bemgs. <2) 
The formulation of ideas or actions with- 
out conscious recourse to established 
methods of reasoning. e.a.h. 

imstallmeBt buying- A plan of consumer 
CT'edit enabling the persmi to -hav©- pos- 
session (though in* some .cases- not iMgul 
Mile) ' of an ariacle maWi^ a small 
initial payment and; a .contract , for feture 


penodic payments until the sale price Is 
entirely ^ paid. There are endless mri- 
eties of installment plans each attempting 
to present a less painless schedule of 
money payments than the other. The 
practice of installment buying is so wide- 
spread as to have a profound effect upon 
the operation of the economic system. 

j.w.m'c. 

mstinct, (1) The innate propensity to 
satisfy basic needs, especially the biologi- 
cal, believed present in all organisms. This 
propensity is presumed to be automatic in 
becoming activated, so that the stimulus 
merely releases it; here the emphasis is 
on the purposeful motivation, the impli- 
cation being that • instincts are directive. 
(2) An inherent tendency of an organism 
to respond to a stimulus according to a 
regular pattern. Though this reaction 
may be serviceable, neither it nor the 
services attained need to be consciously 
appreciated. Here the emphasis is on the 
response activity, and the Implication is 
that the Instincts are driving forces. iVoff : 
1!hie term is not fixed in iU'eaning, and 
usage involves adaptations or combina- 
tions of these definitions. b.m. 

instinctive. Eeferring to activity presum- 
ably associated with instincts, and some- 
times regarded as motivated by them. b.m. 

institution. (1) An enduring, <»mp!ex, in- 
tegrated, organized behavior ^ pattern 
through which social control is exerted and 
by means of which the fundamental social 
desires or needs are met, seam* 

(2) An organization of a public, or ami- 
public, character involving a directive 
body, and usually a building' or physical 
establishment of some sort,' designatai to 
serve some sodaly recognize and aur. 
timrized end. In ttiis category fall such 
unite as colleges and universitiesr 
asylums, hospitals, dtewhouses, etc. 

Instltmtloii, operative. An institutloii 
which carries on,, in a systmnstic manimr, 
sp^ifie activitl« or services for a given 
group at- a gSven time', ,as, for example, a 
socifid settlement,, the' Y-M-CJi., the Boy 
Seoute, a , library, a charitable organlza- 
tlmL Operative institutions shouM be'dfe- 
from 'the more >iiaiv«sal »%n- 





tusHtotfoUf remedial 


iiistitiiti0its, correctioiiEl 


lative iBfilatiitloim wMcii empimsize com- 
imlsory xiorms and serve as social molds 
or diannels for the behavior of bninaii 
Icings generally m the common social re- 
lationsbips, as the family, ihe state, or 
property. j.o.h. 

Institiitioii, remedial. A culture complex 
(q.v.) in wMcb the major purpose is to 
wrrect maladjustments or to achieve more 
adequate adjustments, and in which a 
building or a system of buildings plays a 
major and central role. Examples are 
hospitals, jails, old people^s homes, or- 
phanages, and th'e like. h.h. 

Institutloit, sociaL Cf, social institutions. 

institutioiiaL Pertaining to or partaking 
of the nature of an institution in struc- 
ture and/or function, or other identifiable 
characteristic. For example, the term 
may be applied to a person or persons, as 
insMtutioni administrator, institutional 
personndl, or to a culture trait or com- 
plex, as institutional rule, institational 
code, institational building. 

iwgtiliittoial adjustmeut. Cf. adjustment, 
institutionaL 

diureh. Cf. dbturdh, insti- 
tutional. 

institutional competitbn. Cf. competition, 

InstItuldonaL 

institutional eontroL Cf. control, institu- 
tional. 

Ins^tati»al cycle. Cf . cycle, institational. 

institutaoiial process. Any operation or 
omirrwace' caus^ by or relating to an in- 
stitution. The term has at least two spe- 
cific ccwnotatlonsr (1) The procedures or 
operations in effect, the diange undergone, 
as a social function or social relationship 
emerges or develops as an imsitoition. (2) 
The operaMou of an insitoidon as it car- 
ries on i1» appropriate or, estabMiM so- 
ml function; and two more i^uend or aH- 
mclusive means: (2) The total career of 
insMtutiom Cf. mstitulional cycles. (4) 
Ihe semi-total of the process^ 

characterising the life '<if ■ most InsMta- 
tions (emergence, devdqgmmnt, eonfiici^ 


competition, persistence, dlsorganizatfon, 
reorganization). 

institutional relief. Cf. relief. Institu- 
tional. 

institutional stereotype. Prejudiced and 
oversimplified estimate of the manner In 
which a social institution operates and of 
the ways in which it functions and is util- 
ized in social control. Such an estimate 
reflects chiefly these factors in the men- 
tal orientation of an individual holding a 
given stereotype: (1) His social statuses; 
(2) the sub-cultures of the groups to 
which he belongs; (3) his functional re- 
lationship to the institution in question; 
(4) the history of his relationship with 
that institution. Personnel managers 
spend considerable time and effort ascer- 
taining employees^ stereotyped views of 
the employing institution and correcting 
such institutional stereotypes in terms of 
management’s interests. Public relations 
counselors are concerned with the popu- 
lar stereotypes of the institutions they 
represent. Labor leaders make conscious 
efforts to correct workers’ institutional 
stereotypes to terms consistent with the 
aspirations of the labor movement, a.m'cl. 

institutional systems. The groupings of 
institutions according to the major or 
pivotal fields of social life in which the 
institutions perform their basic social 
functions, such as the economic system 
(institutions of production, exchange, con- 
sumption, transportation, etc.), the mar- 
riage system (kinship, marriage, inheri- 
tance, family), the political system (ad- 
ministrative, legislative, judicial, military, 
public health, etc., institutions). In ar- 
ranging the institutions of any given so- 
ciety by systems the division and alloca- 
tion, of necessity, is more or less arbi- 
trary, since the specific institutions over- 
lap, intertwine and support each other; 
few institutions perform a single function. 
Thus while the family is primarily s do- 
mestic institution it also has and does per- 
form ^ucational, religious, recreationsd, 
health, and economic functions. j.o.h. 

instittitioiis, correctioiiai laEs, reforma- 
tories, and prisons. Modem society has 
recognized fiiat institutions for offenders 
not only have a punitive function but also 



instltutioiis, frlmary 


integTsMott, sMlal 


liftTO a eufitodial and rdiaMitative • fane-, 
tion. As the institations for javenile' and 
adnlt offenders enrich their programs and 
develop their. facilities for effective hand- 
ling of inmates, the panitive fanction 
gives way to the castodial and rehabilita- 
tive function* Hence, these institations 
become more correctional than penal. 

W.C.R. 

institations, primary* ^ The , 'great, univer- 
sal institutions, found in some form and 
degree of development in all cultures, 
which regulate and standardise the be- 
havior of the members of the society with 
respect to the basic and omnipresent social 
needs, such as physical maintenance (eco- 
nomic institutions), sex regulation and the 
production, maintenance and social induc- 
tion of the young (domestic institutions), 
adjustment to the unknown and the here- 
aft^ (religious institutions). j.o.h. 

institutions, secondary. The institutions 
serving less important social functions, or 
those derived from or functionally ampli- 
fying the primary institutions. Such in- 
stitutions as morals, education and aes- 
ihetics may be considered secondary be- 
cause they are less essential to group 
maintenance and security. Cf. institu- 
tions, primary. j.o.h. 

institutions, soclaL Of* social institutions. 

insurance, accident. Indemnification for 
physical injury suffered as a result of un- 
known or unavoidable circumstances. 
Workmen's compensation providing pay- 
ment for industrial injury resulting in 
disability is compulsory ttiroughout the 
United States and most foreign countries, 
but insurance for non-industrial accident 
is voluntary although a few states insist 
upon automobile owners carrying liability 
insurance. j.w.m'c. 

insurance health. A general term cover- 
ing an plans for offering medical care, 
hospitalization and cash disability bene- 
fited or' any one of these separately on a; 
pre-payin«at basis. The mosf extensive 
and controversial of these plans are the 


subject. The government, the employer 
and the employee, contribute to a pooled 
fund, In^ order to receive cash ben^ts 
for - disability the insured joins a club 
through which the benefit is paid. Medical 
care is ofiTered by any one of a panel of 
docters in' the local community that the 
patient selects. Doctors are paid by the 
government a per capita fee for all per- 
sons selecting them as attending doctor 
regardless of the amount of medical ser- 
vice rendered. In the United States sim- 
ilar plans are proposed or in operation 
but they are sponsored through private 
rather than public agencies. j.w.m^c. 

insurance, old age and survivors. Gf. old 
age and survivors insurance. 

insurance, sociaL Cf. social insurance. 

integralism. Cf. harmonism. 

integrate. To unite separate entities into 
a cohesive whole which is something dif- 
ferent from the sum of the parts, as in 
the merging of different tribes, or states 
into one nation, or the complete assimila- 
tion of different cultural elements so as to 
produce a homogeneous culture of mutu- 
ally adapted traits. Cf. assimilation, so- 
claL 

integration. That social proi^s which 
tends to harmonize and unify diverse and 
conflicting units, whether those units be 
elements of personality, individuals, groc^ 
or larger social aggregations. a.x.w. 

integration, group. T^e proe^ of 
aefdon between members ii a group wMd!i 
results in reciprocal accommodation and 
an increased sense of Identlficatlmi wiiii 
the group. Moj^ recently the term has 
acquired a specialize meaning applie to 
a process of accommodation wiihin small 
groups. In thk sense hitegratlcm is m 
type of group teinkiiig in whM out of 
diff ering contributions of each a 
is c3Peated whidi welds the group teto un- 
animity involving both iuMl^staal ami 
emotional resp<mi«. Sudb U 

to be oemtrasted with compromtea ^or' wfa-, 
jugation- of a minority, tq majority 'Contrdl. 

, 'j ' OjUfOic 

integrateon, p»ciaL , Cf* sodkl 


government , sponsored « plans preval^t 
tlwoughout ikirope. ^ While not' typical of 
all' sudh. , plans Sngllhb 'heal^ insurance 
oom^ ,dkwest^ to imericaii on, tte 
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Mdlf e»«5e. The qpality of a Mritig or- 
gmiiMM tliat enaMes it to meat and solve 
p3Pol>leiiis, partlailarly new and unfamiliar 
ones, in ways adapted to its own needs 
and witii a inmiimiin exp^ditnre of ef- 
fort, time, and energy. As ordinarily in- 
terpreted, this quality is a generalized 
one, and is presnmed to be esiablisbM in 
the hereditary constitution of the indi- 
vidual. It is presumed not to be affected 
by environment, experience, or education. 
It develops normally with the chronologi- 
cal age of the individual, and attains in- 
creasing scope and effectiveness up to a 
certain age, perhaps fourteen or sixteen 
years in human beings. This is what prac- 
tising psychologists have sought to isolate 
and grade in the process of intelligence 
testing. The validity and precision of the 
concept have not yet been completely dem- 
onstrated, though there is little doubt that 
intelligence tests do furnish a practical 
working measure of the ability of the in- 
dividual to function normally in his own 
soda! ^vironment. 

h»oiaii» Combination of th<^ 
aspeel^ peeuikr to human beings, of the 
abHly’ to pxoit hy botb present and past 
ex^neoce In adjusting to existing condi- 
i^m and in preparing for succ^sful ad- 
justamt to future conditions, m.s. 

inklfigence qnotksit. The mmmcal ratio 
between the dironological age of a person 
and his mental age times 100 in order to 
give a whole number. For example, if a 
cfoUd of ten takes an intelligence test and 
makes a score equivalent to that of a ten- 
year-old his IQ is 100, If on the other 
hand his score equals that of a 12-year- 
old, his IQ is or if only equal to that 
of an 8-year old his IQ is 80. Tbe intel- 
Igpm quodent of any person is only a 
r^Hre rttlig as judged accordii^ to a 
test '^hldi gaugw an unds^ned set of men- 
tal abilities imEed intellg^c^ fq**^*)* ' 
forts have' been xna^ to dUmlimte &e in- 
Ifuence of culture and 'teming but Ibese 
Inevitably inffueace both" the <^ract«r of 
the test and Hie degree of 'mental com- 
petence shown by Hbe iaiEvidaal. ®be .use-' 
fulness of the IQ as a measure of abEity 
can be determined only on the basis of 
the achievement oi those persons who 
have previously taken sudi ^ Sach 
experience tables increase the^ 


of accurate prediction concerning persons 
taking the tests in the future. 

Intelligentsia. Social group of a popula- 
tion concerned- with science, art and cul- 
tural life. Sometimes used almost in the 
sense of a caste with a somewhat deroga- 
tory connotation for its liberal attitudes 
toward social problems and its only theo- 
retical efforts toward their solution; out- 
standing in Eussian writings; played an 
important role in discussions of the early 
New Deal era. 

intent, criminaL Cf, criminal intent, 

interact. To influence reciprocally; to mu- 
tually modify behavior by the exchange 
of stimuli within a group. 

interaction. Any process in which the ac- 
tion of one entity causes an action by, or 
a change in, another entity. h.h. 

interaction, ecologIcaL Cf. ecological in- 
teraction. 

interaction, multiple. The operation of nu- 
merous agencies or forces in the social 
relations of groups. Cf. collective action. 

H.A,r. 

interaction, non-social. The operation of 
sub-human and non-human agencies and 
forces. E.g., any physical, geographical, 
biological, or physiological action or cause 
of action. h.a.p. 

interaction, reciprocal. Eelationships be- 
tween members of a group which modify 
the behavior of aU participants in differ- 
ent degrees or amounts. Of. factorial an- 
alysis. H.A.P. 

interaction, social. Cf. social interaction. 

Intercommunication. Eeciprocity of com- 
munication. We have, for example, com- 
munication with the ancients and even 
with primitive times. But intercommuni- 
cation is possible only between the con- 
temporary members of a group. c.a.e. 

intercourse. An interpersonal relationship 
involving some degree of give and take, 
usually with the assumption of a gain in 
values on both sides. It may he mental, 
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v^bal, or emotaonal, and in common nsajgre 
fr^nentiy applies to sex, relations, Cf. 
coitus. 

interdepondeiice. Relationships between 
aocial units in time, space, and quality. 

H.A.P. 

Interest. (1) The relation between a per- 
son and anything: which he . believes ^will 
satisfy one of Ms desires. An objectified 
desire. The object of an interest may be 
a material thing, another person, an act, 
an experience, or a physical or mental 
state. The purposeful and voluntary acts 
of human beings are always in pursuit of 
interests. (2) A group which is bound 
together by the identity or similanty of 
the interests of its individual components. 
For example, the banking interpts, the 
racing interests, the metal trade interests. 

interest, class. The common concern of 
a social group growing out of like eco- 
nomic status and problems. K.np.L. 

interest, group. An alert condition of 
consciousness in individuals, working in 
organized social groups to attain ends or 
Talues, acMeved in performing the social 
functions, thought essential for carrying 
on human life. Interests are involved in 
originating, promoting and concluding hu- 
man projects, through the universal suc- 
cessive stages of need, effort and satisfac- 
tion. C.J.B. 

iiiteiest, fmblic. General social weHa^. 
Proposals are said to be in the public in- 
terest when they are, or can be imde to 
appear to be, contributions to this gen- 
eral welfistre rathex than to the special 
privileges of a class, group, or individual. 
In practice, the term is frequently upd to 
obscure the selfish nature of special-in- 
terest proposals. a.m'cx. 

intarest, vested. An economic interest of 
a privileged group in maintaining the 
status quo. The taem was''»-'first used^ by 
Ptenry George. sjxm., 

imtarest groap. A gfroup <H!gMiiaed about 
some special coucoti, daslre,- or want. In 
©onfaast with lowi. group®, 'interest groups 
STO- mcme' specialhwi' .fqid\iimfe 'dependent 
upm m?’dfJib®cate 


InterhumaiL An inclusive term covering 
■ human relationships of every sort. caje. 

intermittent group, Cf. group, intermit- 
tent. 

internal. Relating to phenomena within 
body or group; or to relationships witMn 
a group or class, or within a political or 
geographical area. mjk. 

internal migration. C5f. migration, inter- 
nal. 

internationaL Relating to conditions of 
widely extended social relations appearing 
where persons or groups have interests, 
investments, acquaintanceships, fraternal 
societies, and other connections between 
two or more nations. The term becomes 
increasingly significant today as national 
sovereignties merge into wider systems of 
social control before the advance of world- 
wide communication, commerce, travri, 
missions, education, and war. c.j,b. 

international law, Cf. law, international, 

international prison congresses. Meetings 
of persons from many nations interested 
in the discussions of problems of crimi- 
nology and penology. They grew out of 
the London Congress of 1872, which was 
the result of American initiation. It was 
contemplated that they would be held 
every five years. The first was held at 
Stockholm, 1878; the succeeding on^ met 
at Rome, 1885, at St. Petersburg, 180fi, at 
Paris, 1895, at Brussels, 1900, at Buda- 
pest, 1905, at Washington, 1910. That 
planned for 1915 at London was not held 
because of the outbreak of World War I. 
The last met at Berlin, 1935. 

intematioiial trades. Cf. trade, Interna- 
tional. 

interpolation. The estimation from^ two 
■ m more known values of a variable, of 
some intermediate unknown value. Thus, 
for example, one might' 'estimate the popu- 
■latlon of the United States In 19SS from 
the known population in 1930 and 1940. 
. “ ’"t: . , 

inteiatate' oompaets, A 2 Tapgam«tttS'';;be. 
tween'^sstetes,' providwg 'for ihe'sai^wi- 
ogC- prolwriohm^® and'paw^^ fteun 







teteriMtM ftrm 


Iftolatiim 


tibt itste bi wMdk <mirld»d by tiii in- 
perdslng Eiitboriti^ of th« state to *wMdi 
teisy m sent to serve tbelr probation or 
parole. In 1087 twenty-two states in tee 
United States bad sncb compacts concern- 
ing probationers, and In 1989 thirty stetei 
Imd ante ammgemants affecting pardiees. 

|X4I. 

tnterstitia! CL area^ Interstitia!* 

tntmrriew. Hie securing of information 
tbrongb a professional conversation with 
an individtial for a research study or to 
aid In social diagnosis or treatment, w,r. 

Interview, appHeation. Cf, appUcaldon 
interview, 

interviewer or investigaior. One who se- 
cnrffli information from people, or who 
collects schedule data, M,pt 

inHinate group. Of, group, intimate, 

tetro}eetlon. Cf, Mentlieatlon, 

fnbmpeetten, sympateetic, Behavim* in 
wMch a parson, through a cornMnaidon of 
obMrvatibiis of hlm»^ and others with 
tnmginaticm, Is able to understand and 
appeWate the eiqierlenceB of oteers, us, 

Istiwerl A self-cmitered pei^on or group, 
given to dwelling upon its own feelings 
and limitations, and comparatively tndif- 
fer^t to its sodal relations and responsi- 
bilities, CMS, 

tntrovart personalty. Cf, perscmality, hi- 
tro^ert, 

Isvarion, (1) A population movmnent In- 
Tolvtng two foHiicai unite, one rdatively 
rude, low tu' 'Culture but vigorous and ag- 
graislve; tee otear rriatlvdly high, i^ttled, 
and enjoyhig material wei^ and pros- 
perity. Invasion Is a hostile movemmit 
Initiated by tee people of lowm* culture, 
Ihe movmnant, while not as gradual as 
teat of disparslott (fv,), is ititt at mush a 
slow rate that the invading people must 
be able to live and conduct their daily af- 
Mrs on tee mardh. HIsteriealy spei^hig, 
tee invading people has usu^ been a 


chlldren,andlvestock. Frequmtly a period 
of hundreds of years ekpses betweon 
the actual start of the movement and 
tee arrival at Its destination, , . . 

<2) By analogy, an ecological term de- 
scribing the entrance into an area of a 
new class or type and tee resultant dis- 
placement of certain other classes or 
types. The process may, however, Involve 
an amalgamation (q,v.) of tee invasion 
types with resident types, hji, 

inversion, (1) Departure from tee ex- 
pected or tee normal (2) Assumption 
of the role of the opposite sex; homo- 
sexuality. 

investigatifm, soetai Cf , socia! Investiga- 
tion. 

Iririi system, A system of punishment 
developed by Sir William Crofton, which 
provide for progr«isive stages ha the 
prison term and for release under super- 
vision before ffnal termination of sentence. 

hrredentlsm. A national movement to re- 
cover formerly owned territory (Itaih 
irredenta). It is based upon tee principle 
of nationality and implies the identifica- 
tion of a nation with tee state. M.Hn. 

lEiolate, To separate from social relations; 
to reduce or elimhiate social contacts, 

isolation. From the sociological point of 
view, a triply relative concept; (1) It is 
impossible to have an organised self, and 
in this sense to be a buman being, if com- 
plete separation from other human beings 
from birth onvrard, or during certain cru- 
cial phases of devriopment, has prevailed; 
(2) persons may neverteeless be pre- 
vented from Initiating or maintaining so- 
cial relations which they think desimble, 
and teerri^ore may be te some degree Iso- 
lated; (8) what is believed to constitute 
Isolation varies from person to person and 
from sodets?! to sodety. Because of tels 
relativity, therefore, a truly gcmeral deinl- 
tion of iiolation can be negative only: It 
is a condtion lu' whidi certain rdatfons 
with other human beings are lacking. 

For law general purposai, however, we 
may diidtogtrite (a>, drictiy physical Isor. 
-litem, of Akrandmf''8dktr]^ soltsiT eon- 


tribe; the whole gwmp, mr a large sec- 
tion of it, moves as a unit,, men,' women, 

m 
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^iBoment,Vor;'P!t^^ Islander, type; <b) 
social isolation, of sacred society 
Gypsy, Jewish, Untouchable, or ^^margi- 
ual man*’ variety; and (c) mental isola- 
tion (using "mental” as one aspect of the 
functioning of a total organism rather 
than, dualistically). ' This latter Mnd'-of 
isolation may range all the way from the 
self-contained thought patterns of a dog- 


matist to the autistic reveries of a sehlso- 
phrene, or from the naive ethnocentrism 
of a nonliterate people to the racial arro- 
gance of highly educated "Aryans”* Phys- 
ical isolation may of course foster or fur- 
ther the other sorts and, under some cir- 
cumstances, vice versa* HJI. 

fsolation, social. Cl (h) under isolation. 
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JaO (English spelling gaol). A local city 
or county prison for detention of crimi- 
nals pending trial and for incarcerating 
short-term convicts. Originally all prisons 
resembled modem jails in that they were 
essentially places for holding the accused 
pending trial or disposition of his case. 
Today jails serve two major purposes: 
places of detention for those for whom 
bail is denied or in case bail cannot be fur- 
nished, and places for incarcerating pris- 
ons guilty of minor offenses. Occasion- 
ally, however, s^tences for six months or 
a year axe served in jail. m.a.e. 

jail, distrkt. A proposal to obviate the 
difBculties due to small numbers incarcer- 
ated in the county jail in counties of small 
IK)pulation by combining several counties 
into a single jail unit. Such an arrange- 
ment, it is suggested, would enable such a 
jail to provide more adequate hospital and 
work facOiti^, hire more and better 
equipped officials, permit of better classi- 
ffcation within the institution, and lessen 
the cost per inmate. jrx.<s. 

jihad (transliteration of Arabic). The 
holy war of Islam. To wage it is one of 
the secondary responsibilities of the de- 
vout Muslim. Its purpose is ttie expansion 
of the arealm of Islam: the forceful con- 
version of new affiierents to the WuWau 
The call to aians is a function of the Kalil 
Partly because only pseudo-Kalifs have 
held office for centuries, and partty be- 
cause recent attempha to mobife it have 
.been in compromising political allknees 
with infidels, no Jihad has occurred in re- 
cent decides. The Increasing soda! ac- 
cessibility of Muslim populations and see* 
ularissation cf their political dxucture ren- 
der unlikely any future occurrence of 
jihad. ujRM, 


jitney dance. A dance for a nickel. While 
the term may refer to a cheap dance at 
which the admission is five cents, it is 
more commonly used to designate a dance 
with a hostess in an entertainment estab- 
lishment, not usually a dance hall. Girls 
are employed by cheap eating or drinking 
places to dance with customers who drop 
five cent pieces (jitneys) into automatic 
music machines known as '^juke boxes’^ 
These girls also solicit customers to buy 
food and drink. f.m.t. 

jive. Loose talk; vernacular expression 
common to Harlem, w.R.a 

joint family. Gf. family, extended. 

joking relationship. A special relationship 
of privileged familiarity or license be- 
between particular relatives. Cf. avoid- 
ance relationship. 

Judaism. The religious system of the 
Jews; the term is generally reserved for 
the Jewish religion since the fall of the 
Kingdom of Judah (fi86 B.C.). 

judgment. The final order of a court m 
an action. f.w.k:. 

judidal torture. Cff. torture, judicial, 

iuge if A French magistrate 

whose duty it is to investigate crime, 
gather evidence concerning ibe accused, 
and determine whether or not prosecution 
should follow. Without a counterpart in 
Anglo-American court organization, the 
office of the juge dHnstruction is found in 
many of the continental administrative 
.sptems, such as in Italy {gMice 'disirm 
mme) and in Germany (Uf^ersuchmgs* 
rkMer}^ ' T.S. 
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Jaalor Repablc. A privately ' operated, 
minimiim security reform sebool .wbicb 
empbasizes self-government, training in 
adjustment to tbe economic and social as- 
pects of commtmity life, tbe association 
of boys and girls, and of delinquents and 
non-delinqnents on a basis of equality. The 
Junior Republic originated witb tbe George 
Junior Republic (q.v.) in New York State 
and bas been copied in several other states. 
The record of this type of school is not as 
yet conclusive. 

Junior right. Cf. ultimogeniture. 

jural pluralism. Cf. pluralism, jural, 

jurisdiction. The power to act legally; 
the territory within which a government 
or its agencies has power to act legally; 
the power, or one of several recognized 
types of power, possessed by or conferred 
upon courts. f.w.k. 

jurispnidenee. In the strict sense of the 
term, an art or a technique which com- 
prises the systematized prediction of what 
the tribunals will do, with the practical 
aim of facilitating the work of counselors, 
judges, and other practitioners. In the 
light of the fact that there can and must 
be as many different jural techniques as 
concrete S 3 rstems of law and corresponding 
types of inclusive societies, jurisprudence 
has rightly been characterized as **social 
engineering” (q.v.) according to particu- 
lar social conjunctures and needs. Dif- 
ferent trends in jurisprudenec, viz.: his- 
torical, philosophical, analytical, norma- 
tive, sociological, and realistic jurispru- 
dence, are just different techniques of this 
engineering, which can be justified only by 
analysis of concrete situations in the life 
of law and society. 

Unfortunately, every interpretation of 
jural technique has manifested, more or 
less, a tendency to afSrm itself also as 
separated theoretical knowledge of law, 
itod iU' this way has contributed to the 
conflision of jurisprudence as a sum of 
varymg techniques wMi such purely theo- 
retical disdplines, .as history of law, phi- 

. .HiT,'" >''■ i - 
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losophy of law,, and sociology of law. So 
arose a misleading enlargement of the 
.term jurisprudence, which came to be con- 
ceived not only as an art, but also as 
science; the confusing of both led to dog- 
matism. ' ' ' . 0.0.^ 

jury. The body of men (and/or women) 
usually eleven or twelve in number who 
are officially entrusted with weighing the 
evidence and deciding whether or not the 
defendant in either a criminal or civil trial 
is guilty. These persons are usually se- 
lected by lot from voters in the local com- 
munity. Theoretically jurors are the peei® 
of the defendant and are presumed to pre- 
vent any miscarriage of justice. 

jus primae noctis. The right of a chief, 
lord, or priest to cohabit with a bride on 
the first night of her marriage. Cf. de- 
floration. G.P.M, 

justice. The ideal in law by which judg^ 
are expected to be guided. That abstract 
objective which is at best only approxi- 
mated in the administration of the law. 

nji. 

justice, criminal. Cf . criminal justice. 

justice, social. Cf. social justice. 

josrice, sportmg theory of. The term ap- 
plied to the contentious method of judi- 
cial procedure in criminal trials. In this 
form of procedure, characteristic of crimi- 
nal procedure derived from Anglo-Saxon 
precedents, the prosecution presents all 
the evidence against the accused, ■fhe dte- 
fense all favorable, while the fanction of 
the judge is to act as umpire to see that 
the game is played fairly aotxardiiig to tiie 
rules of procedure laid down in the law 
and in court decisions. jx.o. 

juvenile court. Cf, court, juvenile. 

juvenile delinquency. Cf* d^inqu-ency,' Ju- 
venile. 

juv^ille detenHon. Cf. detaiUon, Juv^ofle. 
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lmldstoa*a«y. Rule by the worst; a de- 
generate state of human relationships 
wherein the governmental machinery is 
in control of and managed by all 

the way from ignorant, vote-buying bulli^ 
to astute but unscrupulous gangs and 

■■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ FX3U 

bllfate. The accessible sacred structure 
of Islam identical with the secular strue- 
ture of the dominant Muslim state — ^the 
international political organization of 
Mam, under the Kalif, or ^^successor*^ id 
ihe I^phet, Muhammad. Although the 
Intimate succession ended in 661 AJD,, 
sOTes of secular rulers of Muslim coun- 
tries were able to maintain the definition 
of situation by wMdi they were regard^ 
MS the sacred rulers of all Islam. The 
Ottoman Mtans from 1517 to 1922 hdd 
this ofice. Since 1922 the kalifate has 
been vacant with little prcmpect of re- 
Insldtution despite the candidacy of sev- 
eral minor kings. This amorphous organi- 
zation has passed through the stage of a 
sacred sodal institution which in turn be- 
came non-odstent through secularization. 

nE.w. 

kangaroo court The social pattern in 
many American jails which allows pre- 
viously committed prisoners to regulate' 
the treataneat of the newly admitted pris- 
oners, fordng them to submit to indigni- 
ti^, furnish **treats*^, etc. mjuK. 

katabolsiii, social. Clt sodal Intabdlsm. 

kMiiap. To seize, carry off, or entice an 
adult or child from his home or country 
or to detain him or hold him in service 
against his wilL f.w*K:. 

kltt^ Persons related by blood. The rec- 
c^mition of blood relationship, however. 


is often determined by cultural prescrip- 
tion, so that persons in certain categoriai 
of relationship are counted as Mn, while 
other relatives are dogmatically not rec- 
ognized as such. Cf . classificatory system, 
relationship systems; kinship system. 

. . ■ ■ , l&JkM. 

kindred. A group of near relatives based 
on bffateral (q.v.) descent. 

kindred group. Cf . group, Mndred. 

kinship. A relationship between two or 
more persons on the basis of recognized 
common ancestry. Of* kin. e.a.h. 

Mnship, totemie. The real or supposed 
blood-relationship existing between the 
various members of a sib who share a 
common totem. j.gx. 

kinship group* A form of societal organi- 
zation based on blood relationships. p.hx. 

kinship system. The terms of relationship 
current in a particular society, together 
with the statuses and patterns of be- 
havior assodated with them. Cf. classifi- 
catory system. gjp.m. 

kismet. The fatalism of Muslims. It is 
a non-material culture trait in which the 
definition of the situation involves a 
laissez-aller attitude with a religious 
frame of reference. According to toe 
credo impli^ and/or expr^ed, toe major 
controls are divtoe — not subject to human 
effort, planning and/or volition. It is a 
trait consistent wito both the doctrines of 
Islam (islam means *^surrender*' — submis- 
sion to toe will of Allah), and the mode 
of life — ^pastoral and agricultural, with- 
out the application of scientific controls 
— toaracfcmstic of most Muslims. nj;.w. 
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midden 


ktdmrkrek 


Mtdten middenu A lieap of skells and ac- 
enmnlated refuse marking the former 
liabitation of a primitive people who used 
gheMsh extensively as food. osm. 

kiva. A subterranean or semi-subter- 
ranean ceremonial chamber in a Pueblo 
Indian village, used for certain secular 
purposes but especially for religious rites. 

G.P.M. 

kitimr* In German sociological writ- 
ings, a synonym for civilization, i.e., a 
speeiic system of values for all phases of 
l&e, which is passed on by tradition. Some 
German writers, however, use KuUur as 


opposed to civilization, KuUur being the 
internal, Inherited spiritual structure of 
national or superaational life, Intangible 
and basically unchanging, mostly derived 
from the original agricultural state, 
rooted in the totality of the people, trans- 
mitted by tradition; civilization then being 
understood as the outward systematiza- 
tion of life, mostly of urban origin, ten- 
gible, progressive, transmitted by teeimic- 
ways. J.HA 

ktdturhreh. Area or space where a spe- 
cifically determined KuUur is valid and 
from which it radiates. j.hjb. 


L 


klwr. (1) Human energy expended to^ 
ward some conscioiisiy recognized gckL 
Speciicaily, one of the basic factors in a 
wealth producing unit or business, of 
which the other indispensable factor is 
land. As culture develops, there are added 
capital, organization, and ownership. 

(2) That element in the population which 
contributes to the self-maintenance of so- 
dety (q.v.), by providing a combination 
of physical energy and human intelligence 
to the productive process. In practice it 
is differentiated from other participants 
by the relative prominence of physi<ail 
energy as contrasted with intellectaai 
ability or specialized ^ucation ^d train- 
ing; ordinarily, also, the term is practi- 
cally synonymous with wage labor, that is, 
productive activity paid for by someone 
else. In common practice, labor is divided 
Into unskill^, semi-skill^, and skilled. 

labor, dbUd. Regular full-time employ- 
ment in factory or farm of children xinder 
a socially or legally determined age. At 
present the legal minimum age for em- 
ployment in the Unit^ States (as defined 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938) 
is sixteen years; in hazardous occupations, 
eighteen. Since this law does not apply 
to Intra-state Industries the standard is 
not consistcmtiy observed throughout the 
naidon. like all standards the specific re- 
quirement varies from time to, time. For 
diild labor the minimum age has been ris- 
ing ever since the first employment of 
young children in cotton mills during the 
18th century, 

labor, contract. The system of prison labor 
in wMch a private contractor provides the 
machinery and other equipment neces- 
sary for the production of goods, while the 
prison famishes the building, light and 
hmt> and the guards. The contractor pays 


the prison so much per man per day for 
his labor for a certain stint of product, 
often paying the prisoner so much per 
piece ovmr Ms daily stint. j.ug. 

Also, any wage labor, particularly that 
of immigrants, in connection with wMch 
the employer assumes a specific obliga- 
tion in advance of the beginning of work. 

labor, division of. The distribution and 
differentiation of the tasks and services 
to be performed in any society among 
those who actually accomplish the work. 
The economic and other social needs of an 
individual in modem society are mul- 
titudinous. Only through specialization 
with its generally attendant increase In 
eficiency and reduction of costs may most 
of these needs be met. l!he term •'geo- 
grapMcal division of labori^ is frequently 
used to indicate international adjustments 
whereby different areas supply the prod- 
ucts for which they are peculiarly fitkKi 

J,HX 

labor, forced. Services obtained through 
compulsion, usually by or with sanction 
of governmental authority and for wages 
in money or goods. 

labor, hard. Cf. bard labor. 

labor, prison, Cf. prison labor, 

labor demand. The recognized and ex- 
pressed need of employers at any given 
time for wage workers Cf. labor market; 
labor force; labor supply. 

labor dispute. Confiict situation arising 
between employers and labor groups in 
pumuit of their separate interests, xnrx. 

IdNir force. The toM number of people 
actually in the labor market (q.v.) at any 
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legfislatloii 


label* reserve 


flvai tinae. The eeBsus defimtioii includes 
Ibose worMng, those with jobs but teiu- 
pormriy not worMng, those on public 
emergency work, and &ose acti¥ely seek- 
ing work. It excludes those able and will- 
ing to work, but not working and making 
no effort to find employment. The labor 
force of the U. S, was estimated at 54,- 
000,000 in 1942. Cf. labor reserve; labor 
supply. SX.M. 

labor legislatioii, A body of laws and 
their administration, establishing stand- 
ards of working conditions, safety, and 
health; regulating terms of employment, 
such as wages and hours; or dealing by 
law with any phase of the terms or condi- 
tions affecting employees in a given indus- 
try, occupation, or area of governmental 
jurisdiction. m.vk. 

labor market. A general expression to 
describe that area of economic intercourse 
within which employers seek workers and 
workers seek jobs. In some respects the 
labor market, like the market for goods, is 
regulated by the laws of demand and sup- 
ply, There are in this market, as in the 
market for goods, various interfering in- 
fluences, social, economicorpoliticaljWhich 
may condition the availability of workers 
regardless of the demand for labor. Col- 
lective bargaining arrangements between 
unions and employers may close out 
classes of workers. The labor market 
breaks down into many lesser markets be- 
cause of the classifications of workers, 
types of jobs, and Ihe disposal of workers 
as well as the jobs. For classes of work 
involving little skill fhe market may be 
more limited in area than for skills only 
occasionally and intermittently in demand, 
or for which the demand may be national 
in scope. 

As ordinarily used, only persons in the 
labor force are said to be partidpants in 
the labor market. Students or other per- 
sons who have not been part of the labor 
fame are said to have *%itered the labor 
market*' when they start working or look- 
Iec for Jobs. ' ' S.CM. 

labor mobility. Positional changes within 
the laboring' iwpuieiion, the most eom- 
tobtt ty|w of, i^ch moyrowt bdng geo*. 
grapMi^ dmtge ' pv mi^npMmk, and ' em- 
ployment ' clAiige' or imMMiy. 


A change in class position of laboring 
people, or vertical mobility, may also 
occur. Migration and horisonta! mobility 
are , regarded as highly typical of modem 
industrial society; vertical mobility is evi- 
dent in some degree wherever opea-class 
systems are found. 

labor movement. An inclusive term to de- 
scribe all forms of organized group actton, 
political as well as economic, on the part 
of wage earners to improve their status 
and/or conditions. kjdpx, 

labor problems. The relationships and 
conditions affecting the laboring class in 
modem industrial society. Broadly used, 
the term touches nearly all aspect® of the 
labor field, including such questions as 
labor and employer organizations past and 
present, collective bargaining, strikes and 
lock-outs, the closed and open shop, the 
legal status of labor, protective and social 
security legislation, problems of special 
groups such as women, children and racial 
minorities, standards of living, compul- 
sory and voluntary arbitration, labor and 
government, and many others. Strict 
usage may differentiate between problems, 
policies and practice in the labor field, and 
between problems, history and theory of 
labor, but ordinarily tbe term is more 
loosely used. kupx. 

labor relatioiis. The process confiM 
and accommodation continuously manifest 
in the interaction of employer and labor 
groups. • xnr X. 

labor reserve. The total of aH persons 
who are potential but not present mem- 
bers of the labor force. Includes persons 
14 years of age or older who are ndiher 
working nor seeking work, but wbo would 
be willing to take a job for wages if one 
were available within a short space 
tame, such as thirty days. By this defini- 
tion, the WPA Division of Eesearch esti- 
mated Ihe IJ. S. labor reserve at 7.i mi- 
lion full-iime workers and 5.7 million haH- 
time workers in 1942. Over four-fifths, of 
iMB fen-time labor rwerve oi 

bousewivcs, with students next 'hi', 
fence. Ihese with physical handicaps or 
"those who considered thmSelv^i' ol^ 

to work imder ' oidlmiry 
made up the rtefelnte of Ihe 
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lalwr stai^afia. Hie dh^agteg iM»irmi'ire^ 
latlagr te wage i»t«, lioim of work, sodal 
seeitrll^, wcrMng conditloiis of womem and 
cMIdren, and the like, arrived at by agree- 
meat betwcmi labor and management, or 
by govermmaEit action. As manifestations 
of social control in economic relatioiis, 
they signify accommodation of conflicts 
betweea employer and labor grotsps by 
self-action, or by intervention of the state. 

■KJirx. 

labmr snpply. The snm total of available 
workers in the labor market at any one 
time. In viewing the labor supply atten- 
laon is directed to the heterogenous char- 
acter of the workers. They must be re- 
garded in terms of age, sex, race, skill 
and olbier differentials. Each demand for 
labor caBs for workers of a type needed 
by the job. There may be an ample over- 
all supply but a shortage In eriti^ sMUs, 
or the workers may be inaccessibly dis- 
tributed. Ihe labor supply may increase 
as demand and inducements attract mar- 
ginal workers (self-employed, staying at 
home, dn.) into the market. Eeverse con- 
ditions may diminiidi labor supply. Of. 
labor deimmd; labor force; labor market. 

. irjL 

Isbor tmmiiver. The dbange in pemmnel 
In a idven labmr force (eitabllslimmit, in- 
dustry), <mmmonly measured by calcula- 
of seimrations and replacemmits. 
While a cs^dain amount of diange is con- 
mdered normal, an exceptional amount is 
rcgiurded as s3miptomatic of maladjust- 
ments in the economic and social situation 
affecting labor mobility (q.v.). k.i>p.l. 

lahmr imlcm. A secondary conflict group, 
cempriWI of wage and salary workers, 
organist along economic lines, for the 
imrpose of Improving and protecting their 
immediate ^tus and conditions. Kj>rx. 

kbor». One who engages in labor, ie., 
appli^ Ms persmsl wmegf to the produe- 
taon of some desfe^ gwL One who si^ 
plies the &ctor dt lato to a business. In 
ordmary usages the term k restnet^ to 
the type eff worker whiwe manual or.pbys- 
ieal capadtiM and exertiems, rather than 
Ms mental, distingiilsli Ms actlvIMes. In 
a capitalistie economy a laborer is mfdi- 
narily thought of as one who Is enq^loyed 


by some one else and worfci for wagw 
Cf., labor. 

laborer, farm. Cf. farm laborer. 

lahret. A wooden plug or other ornament 
worn In a hole pierced through the Ip. 

la. mlmde agrwolem A French term desig- 
nating the agricultural workhouses wM^ 
began to be established widely on the con- 
tinent a hundred years ago as means of 
penal treatment of vagrants, beggars, and 
drunkards. t.s. 

lag, cultural. Eetardation in the rate of 
change of some one part of an interrelated 
cultural complex, the lack of synchroni- 
zation producing maladjustment. m.k. 

lag, culture. Cf . lag, cultural. 

lag, moraL The situation that exists when 
a general public ethical evaluation is not 
made promptly to apply to significant new 
forms of behavior, e.g., in the field of Mgh 
finance. The unspoken implication In the 
term is that an ethical equation ought 
to be applied to the behavior In question. 

A.1EX. 

lag, soeiai Cf . social lag. 

laissez-faire. The doctrine whidb. empha- 
sizes giving to the individual maximum 
freedom to follow his own interests, par- 
ticularly in his economic relationsMps, 
with a minimum of social interference or 
regulation, particularly of an oMcial or 
governmental character. The logical an- 
alysis that has been used to justify this 
theory may be briefly summed up as fol- 
lows: ‘*Every individual will do his best 
work where he receives the highest re- 
ward. Society will give an individual the 
highest reward for the thing he does best 
Thmrefore, If an Individual Is given the 
maximum freedom to discover in what 
way be can demand the Mghest reward 
for himself, he will thereby be rendering 
the greatest service both to Mmself and 
to .society.*' The doctrine is obviously 
predicated on the aamimption of free emn- 
petliion,, and k emitral in the dasslcal 
system of 'economics and in the sodetM 
pattmm tbat are' assodat^ wh& it 
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land. The sum total of the material com- 
poaeute aud configuration of the globe, 
solid, liquid, and gaseous. The basic source 
of all material wealth, and the spatial 
setting for human beings. From the point 
of view of human utility, land presents 
two main aspects — area and productivity. 
Productivity, in turn, may be divided into 
agricultural fertility and mining resources 
c5. agriculture; mining. 

land bank. A bank which uses land as its 
financial basis instead of the customary 
stocks, bonds, and other securities. 

land grant, A transfer of title of a part 
of the public domain to an individual or 
legal person in return for some service or 
valuable consideration. In the United 
States land grants have been used as a 
means of developing the unsettled areas 
of the country, particularly by promoting 
railroads, educational institutions, public 
buildings, etc. 

land grant college. In Uie United States, 
an educational institution established on 
the basis of an endowment derived from 
the sale of lands granted to the states or 
territories by the federal government in 
accordance vpith the Morrill or Land Grant 
Act of July 2, 1S62, and subsequent re- 
lated legislation. 

larceny. The unlawful carrying away of 
propel^ with intent to deprive the own«r 
of its possession. Grand and petite (or 
petty) larceny are the major classifica- 
tions. They are differentiated by the 
amount or value of the property stolen. 
The amount varies from state to state in 
the United States. 

large-scale farm. Cf. farm, large-scale. 

krgCHacale industry. Cf. induslxy, lai^ge- 
iimle. 

hirf CT' parish. A' grouping of two or more 
Protestant churches and their ministers 
to smrre al the people m area rathm: 
than' sepamte p«ishw. E.dcs,B. 

tetthml®. to ‘'do with larithmics. 

Baling 'to, the '^nmMtative or mtonc^cal 
of popOlatlbP.' • ' 


larithmics. ^fhe scientific study of pc^pm- 
lation in its numerical and quantitative 
aspects, as eugenics (q.v.) Is In Its qaal- 
tative aspects. 

latifundia. Large landed estates exploited 
by , absentee 'landlords for profit to the 
neglect of all other interests. m.s. 

law. (1) A statement of an orderly and 
dependable sequence, presumably of s 
causative character Cf. causation. All 
the true laws of nature are of this char- 
acter. Natural laws are man^s statmmiiai 
of the way things have been observed uni- 
formly to happen in nature. They pre- 
suppose an antecedent and a consequence 
They are statements that if a given set 
of factors is present under given (Audi- 
tions, a specified result may be expected 
to follow. They contain no commands or 
prohibitions. They are beyond human al- 
teration, and have no moral or elhical im- 
plications, and no intrinsic concern with 
human welfare. Men can use them for 
their own good by learning tbeir opera- 
tions, and playing one natural law off 
against another. But human beings cm 
neither amend nor break natural laws. 

(2) The expressed will of the state 
(q.v.). A command or a prohibition ema- 
nating from the authorized agencies of 
the state (Cf. government), and backed up 
by the authority and the capacity to ^er- 
dse force which is characteristic of the 
state. Law is one of the most explidt 
and concrete forms of social control, 
though by no m^ns the only or the most 
influential form. The evolutionary devd- 
opment of law is correlated with the de- 
velopment of the state. In modem so- 
cieties the law is always wrftte, and or- 
dinarily include specifications for penal- 
ties, imposed for violations, which are 
themselves a part of the law. Human law 
may be broken (as fs impled in the pro-^ 
vision of penalties), and is broken to sudh 
an extent that pra-dicdlly every •matuno 
member of a faMy cotopte sodety'li a 
law breaker. Cf. social laws. 

law, ca'non. The body of 
laws adopted by the Chrf'stfaui 'Chtirdi 
and chiefly "set forth -In' the CoriAasi 
Canonid (body o! canon law). TteA hrsrai. 
were origtnallf brought ixgethdr 'and ;ia- 
tmrpmted in the Becreten, 'a 


law, caaaoR 


law, ttatttral 


of Chorcli law made probablj before 1150, 
Included in this important work were ihe 
decretals, or decrees of tbe popes, ^deto- 
mining disputed questions of ecclesiastical 
law. Tbe original Becretum comprised 
the papal decretals up to and including 
those of Innocent 11 (1130-1143). Later 
there were added to the work the decretals 
of succeeding popes through the period of 
Clement V (1305-1314). An official edi- 
tion of the Corpus Juris Canonici was pub- 
lished in 1582, which is even now the au- 
thoritative source of the canon lavr of the 
Eoman Catholic Church. w.g. 

law, c^mmoiL The body of law built up 
from English local custom in the 9th and 
10th centuries and elaborated subsequently 
by judicial interpretation. The most sig- 
nificant characteristic of common law is 
that its origin lies in custom rather than 
in statute. However, for all practical pur- 
poses little difference exists between com- 
mon law and statutory law since codifica- 
tion of common law by Coke, Blackstone 
and other famous juii^ provides as def- 
inite a starting point for legal interpre- 
tation as any statute. Provisions of com- 
mon law in most states of the United 
States have usually been defined and modi- 
fied by legislative enactment. j.w.m'c. 

law* criteinaj, poeitivwt sdbool of. Thm 
is a term appli^ to legal scholars who in 
the latter half of nineteenth century 
urged the reform of the criminal law in 
Ihe light of scientific discoveries concern- 
ing the causation of criminal conduct. The 
impetus was derived from the Comtian 
positivistic philosophy on the one hand and 
the researches of the criminal anthro- 
pologists on the other. Its leading expo- 
BWt was the Italian scholar Enrico Ferri 
and It greatly infiuenced criminal law re- 
form, particularly on the continent. t.s, 

law^ The system of rul^ 

lhat govern the relations between states, 
based on custom and treaty. It differs 
from municipal (domestic) law in the 
method oi ito mealdon, and In its sanc- 
tions. Courts have been instituted by 
agremnant between 'ptrti^, including the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which has a hnilled obHgatory Jurisdic- 
tion in legal matters' ovm* those states 
which have been willing fo grant it- Since 
1939, much of tMs has be«m withdrawn. 


The international legal system, having 
to deal with sovereign states, is neces- 
sarily both limited and primitive. So long 
as states insist, as they do, on maintain- 
ing their own armies, their tariffs and 
other indicia of sovereignty, it is impos- 
sible to proscribe the use of force by 
single nations and impossible to substi- 
tute a so-called community or group force. 
The effort to make mtemational law more 
coercive than its subject-matter, states, 
permit, has done international relations 
great harm. International law rests on 
custom, not consent, and dissent from cus- 
tom is not permissible. International law 
must prevail over contrary municipal law, 
otherwise it would hardly be a legal sys- 
tem, But the attempt to **enforce” it — 
except as self-help — or ‘^enforce peace^’, 
acts as a blight and has a withering effect 
on the system. It destroys that confidence 
and trust which is essential to any effec- 
tive cooperation. The political aspects of 
the League of Nations Covenant, thought 
by many to constitute the new interna- 
tional law, have been detrimental to re- 
spect for international law and have 
driven the nations apart. The primitive 
nature of the system is revealed by the 
fact that the only way to create new law, 
by treaty, requires the consent of the na- 
tions that are to be bound by it. e.m.b. 

law, natural. The sum total of the or- 
derly and dependable sequences implicit 
in the constitution of the universe. All 
that is known by human beings about na- 
tural law is the product of accurate and 
scientific observations and recordings. 
Whatever exists above and beyond this, is 
a matter of belief (q.v,). This includes 
all convictions regarding the consistency 
of unknown data with known data, and 
regarding the continuance into the future 
of established sequences and relatkmsMps. 
Scientific knowledge stops at the thresh- 
old of the future. We can know only that 
which has transpired. The projection of 
this knowledge into the realm of things to 
ixime is a matter of beMef and faith,^* Na- 
tural laws, In the plural, or the laws erf 
nature are human statements of the iteim 
of natural law. Thesr are records of the 
way thin^ haw b^n observed unlf ormly 
to happen, Gf, law, 

Misiorkd mU, In writer , usage, the 
phrase ^*natural law^ meant binding uni- 
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kw, poor 


layman 


formities in nature laid down (as in edict 
or statute) by Nature (more or less de- 
nied); or (as in Boman Catholic usage) 
laid down by God for the governance of 
nature^ and therefore having divine sanc- 
tion. The suspension of ^^natural law” is 
in this sense a supernatural act, the ex- 
clusive prerogative of divine will, and con- 
stitutes a miracle. T.n.E. 

law, poor. An antiquated name still fre- 
quently applied to the body of laws gov- 
erning the administration of public as- 
sistance, The name dates from 16th cen- 
tury England and is best known in rela- 
tion to the Elizabethan Poor Law of 1603, 
which consolidated thje numerous poor 
laws passed by Parliament in the century 
preceding. The name was borrowed by 
the colonies and continued in use to desig- 
nate various state laws dealing with re- 
lief of poor and dependent persons. Pub- 
lic welfare and public assistance are terms 
whidi are gradually replacing the term 
poor law. In a wider sense poor law is 
synonymous with a degrading and short- 
sighted system of poor relief based upon 
severe laws of settlement, pauper oaths, 
standards of relief below that of the poor- 
est paid common laborer, and relief in 
kind. j.w.lfc 

law, poor, Elizabethan. A law enacted by 
the English Parliament in 1603 summar- 
izing and consolidating a variety of laws 
concerning poor relief passed during the 
preceding century. The law required the 
local community to assume responsibility 
for the care of its own poor, established 
the principle of settlement and destitution 
as tests of eligibility for assistance, and 
decreed that relief could be granted only 
in return for work in places provided for 
housing the poor. The principles of pub- 
ic assisiaiiee «t^ished by the Elza- 
b^han Poor Law govern^ the adminis- 
tration of relief in England and the United 
Slates for over three-hundred years. 

law; C®. sodtological law.- 

lawE. .'©le li^hriciwi Items wilMn the 
teoiad idd 'C® umui- 


quence. Juristic laws are the items on the 
statute books of states, in ordinary usage 
the current statutes of any particular 
state. These fall Into three main cate- 
gones:^ (1) general laws, which apply to 
ail citizens or persons, or to all per- 
sons within legally recognized groups or 
classes, and (2) special laws, enact^ for 
particular purposes, and (3) private laws, 
passed for the benefit of particular Indi- 
viduals, Scientific laws 'are divisible into 
(1) quantitative laws, which are prin- 
ciples or generalizations explaining the 
aspects of quantity or of metricization 
within a field of operations, and (2) quali- 
tative laws, which are principles or gen- 
eralizations explaining the aspects of 
quality or non-metricization within a field 
of operations. f.w.k. 

laws, habitual criminaL Of. habitual crim- 
inal laws. 

laws, social. Cf . social laws. 

laws, sumptuary. Laws designed to regu- 
late the expenditure of persons for food, 
clothing, and other consumption goods, es- 
pecially luxuries; to restrict or forbid the 
use of certain goods. A common method 
of control is through taxation, eje.m. 

laws of human nature. Cf. human na- 
ture, laws of. 

laws of settlement. Cf. settlement, laws 
of. 

laws of social defense. Cf. social de- 
fense, laws of. 

layman. A person wiihout technical tewn- 
ing or competency in a specified calling, 
such as a "science, medicine,""or 'tee''' 
ktry. Common usage of the term carries 
the connotation of superficiality and im- 
sivity; but lay participation in a gpedal- 
ized field of interest does not necBSSaidty" 
hfver' these characteristies. In some ty^ 
of social analysis, a comprehemsive- term 
Is needed for tim noa-vocatfo®aj partid- 
pante in al fidds embraced in tee pwai- 
ing system of ^specMlsmtioft -fAyaka Is 
tee' miBt amfialde- for teis 
By this definffion, tee terns Mfom Sad’ 
sp^dalidj (aS; 

l^vw. '■ ''‘''"’''v a#- 
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ImAw. (1) In the hrmimt wmse, me 
who leads by mitiattiig social beha'^ior; 
by defecting, orgmhmg or controlling the 
efforts of othera; or by prestige, power or 
position. The effective stimnlus-giver in 
social behavior, 

(2) In a restricted sense, one who leads 
by means of persnasive qualities and vol- 
untary acceptance on the part of followers. 

M.S. 

leadership. (1) A situation-process in 
which a person (or persons) because of 
his actual or supposed ability to solve 
problems in the field of current group in- 
terest, is followed by others in the group 
and influences their behavior. (In a lead- 
ership situation the character of ‘‘foUow- 
ership^^ is equally important.) Leader- 
ship may be based upon spontaneous per- 
sonal ascendency (physical, courageous, 
congenial), or upon prestige of skill, 
knowledge, age, alleged supernatural en- 
dowment, or position, or upon a combina- 
tion. Leadership does not include all di- 
rection of many by one. It should be dis- 
tinguished from domineering, in which the 
group p^orce accepts a dictator or 
through fear or strategic disadvantage 
submits reluctantly; and the underlying 
motives of the domineerer are egotic rather 
than altruistic or collective. Many situa- 
tions, of course, partake of mixed motiva- 
tion. A dictator may call himself “leader”, 
seise a problem situation or crisis, and 
soccessfi^ feign collective interest, 
though it be his wishes for new experi- 
caice, manipulation, power, recognition or 
even sadism in which he flnds satisfaction. 
Cf. domination. t.d.e. 

(2) The act of organizing and directing 
the interests and activities of a group of 
persona, as associated in some project or 
enterprise, by a person who develops their 
<x)operation, through securing and main- 
taining their more or less voluntary ap- 
proval of the ends and methods proposed 
and adopted in their association. The two 
sodaBy most signiflcant types of leader- 
ship, present in all communities, are the 
conservative and the progressive. The 
conservative leader develops interest in 
maintaining the social order or situation 
in states quo, generaUf, so far as this 
csoncerns the «lstiributlon Its values and 
rewards, to its mein 'teiefldari^, — with 
some maintenance or increase of techni- 


cal efficiency* The progressive leader, m 
the other hand, develops interest in ehmg- 
ing the social order or situation so as to 
distribute more widely its benefits, to 
those who have been stinted or excluded, 
also with some interest in increasing tech- 
nical efficiency. cj.b. 

leadership, indirect. Leadership In which 
the influences of leader over follower are 
transmitted by other people or by arti- 
ficial means. m.s. 

leadership, recreation. Cf. recreation 
leadership. 

learning process. Cf. process^ learning. 

lease. An agreement which, for a con- 
sideration, conveys the right of use and 
occupancy of a property for a specified 
term, and under specified conditions. Cf. 
rent.' 

lease system. Cf. convict lease system. 

lease system, convict. Cf. convict lease 
system. 

left wing. A term describing the extreme 
radical parties in democratic states, de- 
rived from their location on the floor of 
European legislative bodies, and commonly 
covering Socialists, Communists and others 
with a revolutionary program based on 
the abolition of capitalism. By extension 
the term is used to describe the elements 
in any organization advocating tee most 
extreme program within it. The term 
right wing (q.v.) is used to describe tee 
opposing conservative parties or sections. 

legal aid. A social service through which 
those who need legal assistance are helped 
to overcome the obstacles met in the effort 
to obtain justice. w.p. 

legal aid bureau. An organization es- 
tablished in cooperation with public-spir- 
ited lawyers to. give le^i counsel to 
worthy poor persons. Applications may 
be made to the bureau by the individual 
directly or a case may be referred to tee 
bureau by magistrate. In some cases the 
bureau is entirely supported by private 
funds, in others the municipal government 
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slM mmm® mm& 
itagts l»v® markid Hm growth of 
Ifgal aid biiroaiii. Iii th« first tho work 
wm confimed to MMkiing immigrant par* 
mm*, ill seeondi the work was ox-* 
panded to car© for all poor persons in 
of legal aid hot obIf drO (nsn* 
aQf impaid wage claims) were handled; 
the third stage has been marked by an ex* 
tmion Into the odminal case field and by 
the growth of legal aid bureaus in small 
as well as large cities. j.w.m'c. 

legalisatioii. The process of making that 
which was unlawful, lawful; applying the 
characteristics of the law to other profes- 
sions or fields; dwelling upon or emphasiz- 
ing technicalities. f.w.k. 

legalize. To make that which was unlaw- 
ful, lawful; such as to make an illegal 
relationship between a man and woman 
legal; mostly applied to status, conditions, 
and relationships. f.w.k. 

legislation, soelaL Of. social legislation. 

legitimize. To remove by law the status 
of illegitimacy or bastardy. f.w.k. 

leisure. Free time after the practical ne- 
cessities of life have been attended to. 
The adjective leisure means being unoc- 
cupied by the practical necessities, as, 
leisure hours; the adverb leisurely applies 
to slow, deliberate, unhurried undertak- 
ing^. Conceptions of leisure vary from 
the arithmetical one of time devoted to 
work, sleep, and other necessities, sub- 
tract^ from 24 hours— which gives the 
surplus time— to the general notion of 
Uigur© as the tint© wh^ <me uses as he 
pimses. 

IdMr© dass. That dement in sodety 
which by social custom can maintain a 
pMm mt living, usually eondderably above 
avem^, vdthout engaging directly in 
idf^malut€iiance activities. The basis of 
It* .privileged position may be l^reditary 
urmm^ .Income firm land, or capi- 
tal, or special privileges. 

lepiorrhfaia. .Characterized by a narrow 
iM»e,.i4., with a nasal of im$ 
than; w memtmi m. Urn - m dt 
than 'Wm niMiiml the 'Mving 
' lma&, ‘ me«orrhl»e;/^Ut|iyliina ■ 


lesbiaitlisit. &ippMim. Homosexul rela- 
tions between woman (by various methods,, : 
including oral stimulate of the genitals 
and the wearing of an artificial phalluji 
by one partner). The term Is deriv^ from 
the extreme sensuality of the women of' 
L^bos, circa, 600 B.C., where S&ppbo, a 
famous poetess of aristomtic birth, wrote 
passionate love lyrics and reputedly In- 
ddf ed in erotic rdatlons with her femalt 
pupils. KXA 

lethal chamber. A room or place within 
or adjacent to a prison or jail where prbi- 
oners convicted of capital crimes are put 
to death. axw. 

level, income. Cf . income level. 

level, occupatlonaL A class of occupations 
defined in terms of the skill required or 
in some cases of the function performed. 
For example, skilled, semi-skilled or un- 
skilled levels, or in census classification 
proprietary, professional or skilled labor 
levels. G.L.C 

level, poverty. Cf . poverty level. 

level, social. Cl social level. 

level, subsistence. A plane of living which 
includes only the minimum of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter necessary to maintain life. 

EXM. 

level of living* Sometimes nmd to describe 
the average plane of living of a group. 
Cf. plane of living* tjx 

levirate. The rule aceording to whkh a 
man may, or must, marry the widow of his 
elder brother or other near Idtesmaii. Of. 
sororata oxm. 

im taMonls. (i) Law of retallattm; ex- 
ample **Bm eye for an i^e and a tooth f«m 
a tooth/' (2) In modem timai, aim the 
ari» of one natimi in mtaliation fhr the 
actai of another* TheSe may inclui© iwic- 
able retaliatory acts. j.iix 

MablEty,' ewployeris* Cf. 'Omplc^i^a ila- 

bil^. 

Mihility to arrest A diffareatial. riih for 
various eategwdw of become . 

m ' 
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ftctei on by police. In Ameiican society* 
negroes baTe a greater liability to arrest 
tiaan tbe wMtes. In societies with a marked 
class system, offenders of the lower class 
are more liable to be arrested than offen- 
ds of influential ciraimstances. like- 
wise, police act differentially on men. 
Hence, women are less Bable to be arrested 
for offenses. wxjr. 

iiatsom (1) (adw.) Functional connection 
and coordination. (2) (rnw.) Illicit sexual 
intimacy. Connections maintained for 
mutuai illegal operations. 

Itbation. A sacrifice (q.v.) of wine or other 
beverage or liquid; a drink offering. 

libeL Any misrepresentation of another 
person whether spoken, written or printed, 
calculated to injure his reputation, or to 
expose him to ridicule, contempt, or de- 
rision. JMJSU 

liberal. Charactmrixed by liberalism 
Interested in the general welfare of man- 
kind, and the wide spr^ of social b^e- 
fits. Concerned with the remedy of soda! 
maladjustments rather than with the ideal- 
istic reorganization of the social structure. 

llieralism. A sodsd attitude characterize 
by interest in the incr^e and wide dis- 
semination of welfare, without drastic 
changes in the structure of society. Broad- 
minded prindples and theories unrestricted 
by traditional prejudices and other a priori 
petitions, A doctrine of intellectaal tol- 
erance that rules out selfish consideratioiis 
and other evidences of unfairness and bias 
in the formulation of economic, political, 
and other sodal polides. More specific- 
ally, the doctrine of orthodox intellectiml 
fiberals at a givm time and in a given 
<muBtry. This somewhat crystallized body 
of prindito md theories tak^ diape as 
a maiemte alternative to the pragmatic 
positions of radicals, cor^ervatlvaa, and 
reacMonariw. It devdops m the minds of 
humanitarian mtdlectoals as a means of 
moral and ethical orientellon in a sMfring 
and olherwis-e -confusing world. Sudh per- 
so3G^ attempting to thdr ortho- 

doxy upon peripheral individuals, groups, 
and journals of fact md opinimi. liberal- 
ism, in tMs area, Ibua ‘b^mea* identified 
as a catchword with WMh. othera-as 


tlfid^ and ^'scholarly.'” A catchword of 
respectability attached to- any humani- 
tarian, humane, democratic, or socialistic 
doctrine in order to give it wider accept- 
ance. Trades unionism, consumer coopera- 
tion, communism, republicanism, and 
many other doctrines have thus been la- 
beled. a.m'cx. 

libertarlanisiu. {!) Originally the theo- 
logical and philosophical doctrine of free- 
dom of the will. In modem times the 
theory and advocacy of individual liberty 
as an end in itself, most fully exemplified 
in the movement for civil liberties in the 
Occidental world. M.Fra. 

(2) The modem philosophy of liberty, 
especially as conceived by those to whom 
the goal of society is the establishment of 
institutions which will make unnecessary 
the forms of compulsion associated with 
the State and the private ownership of in- 
dustry. A term adopted by many groups 
of anarchists to avoid misinterpretation 
of their beliefs. Used also to describe the 
advocates of civil liberty, and those in 
larger fields committed to principles of 
expanding liberty without regard to any 
ultimate goal. r.n.b. 

liberties, civil. The freedom claimed by or 
accorded to persons to speak, write, pub- 
lish, assemble and organize without inter- 
ference or penalty. The phrase is asso- 
ciated chiefly with the practices of politi- 
cal democracy stemming from English in- 
stitutions in which the civil power is dom- 
inant over the military, and in which 
judicial review of all confinements is guar- 
anteed by habeas corpus. The equivalent 
phrase in continental countries is the 
“rights of man”, which also includes what 
under English and American law are 
known rather as civil rights (q.v.) than as 
civil liberties. While all ten of the orig- 
inal amendmmte to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion (the Bill of Rights) are often charac- 
terize as, civil liberties, the phrase ap- 
plies correctly only to the political guar- 
antees, not to the guarantees to defend- 
ants in the criminal courts, R.j<r.B. 

liberiy. Absmice of restraint, general or 
specie. Civil liberties include eertalii 
specific legal guarantees, or mtrlctioas 
; m govemmeiWI, powers 'Wd' wbWb 

I«poirt\topx>teci,so-«^ imtural Mb«tiy 
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mmtf, religions 


I er natraral rights (q.v.)* Legal personal 
I Iberty m general is never absolnte, being 
I Miaited In the interest of the equal liber- 
I of others, and by the general wel- 
I fare and public safety* Liberty needs 
f often to be distinguished from freedom 
(q.v.); and occasionally from "license”, 
"abase” of liberty (nsnally a matter 
of subjective judgment). Policies of lib- 
erty are patterns of social control in 
which various techniques are employed 
to permit or even encourage variation 
from the mode, free expression, individu- 
ality, experimentation, etc, mje, 

liberty, religious. Freedom to worship 
; God according to the dictates of con- 
science, and to organize associations for 
that purpose free of governmental super- 
vision or control; and to express the prin- 
I dples of religious belief in conduct which 
i does not violate the equal rights of differ- 
j ing believers, nor transgress the accepted 
j limits of social morality and public order; 
i with complete separation of religious 
I bodies from governmental functions, and 
I with no governmental support of any re- 
\ ligious body nor preference among them. 
^ a corollary, the right to deny Deity, 
oppose religious concepts, and to be 
free from compulsion by government over 
individual or group conscience based on 
authority asserted to be superior to man- 
made law, 

libido. Instinctive sexual energy or de- 
sire which finds dynamic expression in at- 
tachment to the ego or to external objects 
;i or persons. j.mjl 

Ic^cv ceremoniaL Cf. ceremonial license. 

lie detector. Accurately speaking, the 
^lie-detector” consists of a number of in- 
struments combined into one, commonly 
referred to as a polygraph. It is made 
up of a <mrdiograph which records the 
pulse wave, the sphygmograph which rec- 
ords the blood pressure, the galvanograph 
which records the galvanic refiex, and the 
pneumograph which records the respira- 
^ry movements. Such involuntary changes 
in bodily processes as one undergoes when 
one- is questioned concerning a crime are 
recorded and compared with the record 
of %% mMB subject made during an Initial 
, p^od vdien no questions concerning 


the crime are asked. Beviatfons in the 
readings provide the basis for interpret- 
ing whether deception has occurred, hjf.c, 

life. A structure-function in protoplasm 
such as can maintain ' its energy-balance 
by response to environing fields. t.d.e. 

life, change of, Cf, change of life. 

life, expectation of. Cl expectation of 

life. 

life cycle. Gf . cycle, life. 

life history. The method of tracing the 
environmental and internal factors en- 
tering into the development of a person 
or a group by describing accurately and 
in detail, either its entire career, or a con- 
siderable period of time in it. c.m.f. 

life-organization pattern, Cf . pattern, life- 
organization. 

life span. The length of life character- 
istic of a given species when life is ter- 
minated by normal processes of old age, 

C.V.K. 

life table. A conventional set of compu- 
tations built up from age-specific prob- 
abilities of dying within one year, which, 
in turn, are based upon age-specific mor- 
tality rates of a population under con- 
sideration. The life table expresses the 
meaning of observed age-specific mortal- 
ity rates in terms of expectation of life 
and other functions at successive ages for 
an hypothetical cohort of persons start- 
ing life together (conventionally 100,000 
started at birth) and assumed to be sub- 
jected throughout the course of their en- 
tire lives to the age-spedfic mortality 
rates in the population under study. The 
functions include, among others: 1^., the 
number of the original cohort surviving 
to exact age x; q^., the probability of a 
person age x dying within another year; 
p^, the probability of a person age x liv- 
ing another year; T^^, the total number 
of years of life remaining for combined 
survivors of the original cohort at age 
x; e^, expectation of life (the "mean after 
lifetime” or average number of years of 
life stiH remaining to surdvors at age x). 

^ ' cvj:. 
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Stmlli&rity of mental 
content and/or mental process on the part 
of two or more people. m,s. 

line sample. Cf- sample, line. 

Hue Tffltge. Cf. ¥!llsge, Hne. 

lineage. A group of relatlTes, commonly 
a subdivision of a sib who trace 

actual descent unilinearly from a com- 
mon ancestor. Cf. descent; extended fam- 
ily. ' ' ■■ ■ ' G.P.M. 

linguistics. The branch of cultural an- 
thropology (q.v.) concerned with the study 
of languages, their elements, forms, struc- 
ture, inter-relations, historical develop- 
ment, and principles of growth. g.p.m. 

literate. Able to read and wite or to 
communicate by means of writing. Such 
capabilities evidence the capacity of a 
person or people to become articulate in 
symbols. n.a. 

livelihood. The living earned by work. 
The term involves many elements having 
to do with the state of the industrial arts, 
the status of workers, whether indepen- 
dent or employed, the purchasing power 
of the money used in payment, the occu- 
patimial skill or ability of the worker, 
and the interrelationships of the home, the 
community, and the occupation. In its 
complex significance, the term has his- 
toric recognition in its Chinese equiva- 
lent i»a&us© the first President of China, 
Sun Yat-sen, outlining the basis of a pro- 
gram for the nation, declared the *^prin- 
dple of Hvelihood" to be one of the ‘'three 
pdniiples of the people/^ In western in- 
dustrialixed nations increasing labor pro- 
ductivity and the problems of marketing 
a surplus have cneated the paradox of In- 
secure livelihood due to lack of oppor- 
tunity to wmkf ie., to be hired under pre- 
vailing conditions of employment, m.vk. 

living, flane df. Of. plsme of living. 

living, standard of. An ideal or norma- 
tive level of comumption which r^re- 
sents the goal of living which a group' of 
people are striving to reach or mainten. 
When a group has achieved ite g<ml, the 
standard of living coincides with actual 
consumption performance. But, owing to 


the fact that standards are fundamen- 
tally psychological, the standard of living 
usually represents something above or be- 
yond actual performance. The actual con- 
sumption level of a large group or class, 
expressed as an average, is sometimes 
treated as a measure of the standard of 
living of the group. This is done on the 
assumption that, on the average, such a 
group or class will be able to express its 
standards in actual consumption perform- 
ance. Cf. level of living; plane of living, 

C.EJL 

living wage. Cf. wage, living. 

lobola. The bride-price (q.v.) among the 
southeastern Bantu tribes of Africa. g.p.m. 

local group. Cf . group, local. 

local option. A plan of liquor control in 
which each state decides for itself whether 
to abolish or restrict the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors. j.w.m'c 

localism. A phenomenon which is con- 
fined to a relatively limited geographical 
area or small social group. p.f.c. 

locality. A limited geographical area, 

r.F.c. 

locality group. Cf. group, locality, 

localize. To confine a phenomenon to a 
relatively limited geographical area or 
specific social group. p.f.c. 

locate. To determine the position which 
a specific fact has in relation to other re- 
lated facts; as to determine the position 
of an item on a map, or to indicate the 
place of residence of an individual, p.f.c, 

kcatioti. The place which an object or 
fact has in reference to other related ob- 
jects or facts. P.F.C. 

lock-out. An employer-employ^ relation- 
ship In which the employer during a labor 
dispute closes the place of business and 
refuses to admit any workman pending 
the settlement of the dispute. j.w.m'c. 

lodging house, A building in which per- 
sons are accommodated 'either over night 
or for extended periods, for'Compensaiaon* 
It differs from a hotel in that accommoda- 
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Hon is by agreement rather than to whom- 
apply and that the proprietor’s 
^tierand Uabilities are not those of an 
to-keeper to a “guest” but of a lessor to 
lessee. ^ rooming house. s.s. 

t Mir'S’e* ' A curve used ■ to describe 

STn^rmal progress of growth. First used 
bv P F. Verhulst in 1838 to represent the 
^wth of human populations, ^^tOT re- 
discovered and developed by l^ymond 
pfari and Lowell Eeed-after whom the 
curve is frequently caUed.^It is the curve 

of the equation y a+biT in which 

■ir ia the growing mass or population, x is 

h and K are constants. Also 

tiuie,. und u, d, anu xv 

called logarithmic curve. In chemist^ 
Sled thf curve of autocatalytic groirth. 

looking-glass self. self, looking-glass, 
love Deep and sincere affection for any 

object, usually accompanied by loyal devo- 

ton a^d solicitude. The ^e a 

a fiTOUu, or even an abstract en 
S^like “tountry.” The term has ^ny 
recognized sub-divisions, such as seicual, 
filial parental, consanguinial, rom^tic, 
SSnicr etc. For scientific e^ctitode 
Se context should airways make clear 
wbicb precise variant is involved. 


love, free. Cl free love. 

low-rent bousing. Decent, safe, and sani- 
tary bousing provided specifically for low- 

income families. Except in rare instencM 
such housing is not low-cost and the 
ference between economic rent and tne 
rent paying capacity of low income fami- 
lies is met by subsidy. s.a 

luck. That which happens without any 
apparent influence on the part of any hu- 
man agent, particularly the person m- 
mediately ooneemed. The crossing of two 
seemingly unrelated causative sequences. 
Cf. aleatory element. 

lust. The possession of abnormally strong 
sexual cravings. ® 

lynch. To practice the custom of enfore- 
ing certain mores by death or of punish- 
ing violations of certain fundamental 
gional mores, without due process of law. 
The avenging group is composed o* 
least two persons. This practice is com- 
monly referred to as lynch law. WJii.c. 

lynching. Execution of a 

irtion under circumstances m wh^ toe 

machinery of law is circumvent^ Md 

sometimes in open defiance of establis e 

authority. 


M 


toacMne, A combination of mechanical 
devices used ordinarily for the produc- 
tion of material wealth. Every machine 
includes three essential parts, a tool and 
a device for holding the tool, a device for 
holding the material to be operated on, 
and a device for the transmission and pur- 
poseful application of power. The nature 
and purpose of machinery are primarily 
to supplant human labor, accomplishing 
production with greater speed, scope and 
economy than are possible by the use of 
human labor aided only by tools, 

McNaghten Case. English decision by the 
House of Lords setting forth the legal 
definition of insanity. J.F.S. 

Mafia. A form of organized and gener- 
ally violent crime, supposed to have or- 
iginated in Sicily as an unofficial police 
system on the large estates to protect 
the owners during the period of disorgani- 
zation following the Napoleonic invasion, 
and to have become a distinctly criminal 
organization when it turned against the 
owners and became an independent secret 
group. Its behavior includes tests for ad- 
mission, and an oath not to refer any con- 
troversy to the legal authorities. The 
Mafia was introduced into the ‘United 
States in the last part of the nineteaith 
century. e.h.s. 

magic. Beliefs and practices concerned 
with producing effects by the coercion of 
supernatural forces or agents, as through 
the manipulation of fetishes or rituals, or 
by following out some mystical principle 
or association of ideas, e.g., that like 
affects like; differentiated from religion 
by the absence or minimization of the 
element of propitiation, and from science, 
which has evolved from it by a process of 
refinement and correction, by its largely 


fallacious character; called **black magic*' 
when pursued for private or sinister ends; 
hence, by extension, sorcery (q.v.) or 
witchcraft (q.v.) in general. Cf. contagi- 
ous magic; imitative magic. g.p.m. 

magic, contagions. Magic (q.v.) based 
upon the assumption that things which 
have once been in contact continue to 
exert an influence upon each other after 
they have been separated, so that, for 
example, a person can be injured by per- 
forming rites of black magic over Ms nail 
parings, food leavings, discarded property, 
etc. Cf. imitative magic. g.p.m. 

magic, exnviaL A form of contagious 
magic (q.v.) in wMch parts of the body 
cast off by the chosen victim of the magic 
are worked upon by the magician. Through 
fixation of the charm upon the cast off 
part, the effectiveness of the charm then 
operates npon the victim. e.a.h. 

magic, imitative. Magic (q.v.) based up- 
on the assumption that things which re- 
semble one another can influence each 
other, so that, for example, a person can 
be injured by damaging an effigy made 
to represent Mm. Cf. contagious magic. 

G.P.M. 

magistrate's court. Cf. court, magistrate's, 

magnitude (statistics). A quantitative da- 
tum resulting from the use of a measur- 
ing scale; an aggre^te ' 'arrived" at " by 
counting or totaling individual elements 
which are independent. H*pt. 

maiming. A former method of punfeh- 
ment consisting of cutting off some por- 
tion of the body. Sometimes the part ex- 
cised was the organ connected with tim 
commission of the crime, as Ihe tcmgue 
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in the case of perjnry or slander, the 
hand of the thief, the sexual organs of 
the rapist. But sometimes the part maimed 
was not thus connected with the crime, 
as the eye or the ear. 

majority. More than half of a group. 
This concept is widely accepted as a basis 
for democratic, political, and other ad- 
ministration. In practice it may result in 
subordination of, and injustice to, one or 
another minority group (q.v.). 

mala prohlMta, Offenses that are made 
so solely by reason of statutory prohibi- 
tion. ^ch acts may be in themselves 
morally indifferent. They become right 
or wrong, just or unjust, as the legisla- 
tive body deems necessary for the protec- 
tion of ^e welfare of society. Mtmicipal 
ordinances are a case in point. Most in- 
dictable crimes are mala in se, and de- 
rive no additional moral turpitude from 
being declared unlawful by legislation; 
whereas in the case of mala prohibita 
their wrongful character is established 
solely by ordinance or statute. Gf. malum 
in se. A.E.W. 

maladaptation, (1) In biology, a state 
of disharmony between an organism and 
its environment due to its possession of 
traits, characteristics, or structures which 
are disadvantageous to it under the pre- 
vailing conditions of life; the failure of 
an organism to develop by variation and 
natural selection the structural traits suit- 
able to its changing environment. (2) In 
the social sciences, sometimes erroneously 
used as a synonym for maladjustment, mal- 
accommodation, malassimilation and other 
terms connoting social and cultural, as 
distinguished from purely biological, proc- 
esses. H.E.J. 

wnladiiistiiiaat, A situation-proeess in 
which a personality or a group is continu- 
ing to fail to “compensate”, i.e., to solve 
& pmWmiBf la sudi a way as to resolve 
^ !hfe«cnai and external conilefe-teisions; 
inadequa^' df ^ adaptation ' or ' acmmmoda^ 
timi 'ad |u%ed by some stan^tods of val- 
vm* irobtens are solved wlihin 

liie' ’drdinairy rasources, Ihabitol, mental, 
e«»noml<^^ sodal) of the peracw or group, 
after a permd iff 

M '“normal” resonrees prove Inad^iaate, a 


crisis situation supervenes, and If the 
crisis is inad^uately met, maladjustment 
follows, leading to further abnormality, 
further crisis, and disintegration (q.v.), 
or to intervention by successive remedial, 
curative, ameliorative (q.v,), agencies 
from outside the circle of normal depen- 
dency (q.v.), TJJ.E. 

maladjustiaent, personaL A condition or 
state in which the individual is not in har- 
monious relationship with a given social 
situation; only in extreme form may it be 
called pathological; since all persons are 
both adjusted and maladjusted in certain 
respects and to some extent to particular 
situations, it is simply faulty adjustment. 

maladjustment, social Gf. social malad- 
justment. 

maladjustment of personality. Those types 
of relationship between tee parts of a 
personality (q.v.) and between tee per- 
sonality and its environments, material 
and social, which tend to thwart or dam- 
age the long-run interests of the person- 
ality, and which tend to violate the re- 
quirements of the social groups on which 
the interests of the personality depend. 

H.H. 

malfeasance. Commitment of an act for- 
bidden by the moral code or by contract. 
The doing of an act which one has no 
right to do and against which a court 
action may be instituted. Malfeasance is 
distinguished from misfeasance in that 
the latter term denotes an improper act 
which one may lawfully p^fform. Mal- 
feasance has come to be commonly used 
in referring to the miscondurt of imbHc 
officials. J.MJR. 

malinger. To feign illness or physi^ml 
injury for the purpose of avoiding a duty 
m tee pmfformance of a task, or to secure 
damages or compensatlonu , 

malnutritma. OrigiaaI%v^« general imm 
usdi teieiy to daignate <»ws dt 
stervation m effects' of hot- 'later 

devel<^>ed .into h cHoilbal entity mui^ 
broader in scope, laciludhlg tfeCt oidy 
wmght' fcff and' a|^ (tee^Wter 

largely repudiated By later eiqs«ri«®e.K 


mi 
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maaagemeiit, lioiiseiieM 


trat specific symptoms of listlessness, 
slouched posture^ fiabby ligatures, sallow- 
ness, hollow eyesockets, protruding scapu- 
lae, Not confined to the poorer classes, 
it is traceable to a multitude of emotional 
and habit factors, family factors, social 
factors, ecological factors. More broadly, 
toe word co¥ers not only general malnu- 
toition but over-nutrition, glandular im- 
balance cases, and other specific malnu- 
tritions such as vitamin deficiencies and 
mineral deficiencies, including the diseases 
toerefrom resulting. tjjx 

MaltouBian theory, A scientific explana- 
tion of toe growth of population, its fac- 
tors, its limitations, and its consequences 
devdoped by Thomas E. Malthus, an Eng- 
lish clergyman and economist. Malthus 
based his system on two fundamental post- 
ulates, viz., that food is necessary and 
that the passion between the sexes is 
permanent. If granted these two post- 
ulates, he claimed to be able to disprove 
the possibility of the perfection of human 
society. The essence of the Malthusian 
toeory is that population tends to increase 
at a geometrical ratio, while it is not hu- 
manly possible to increase food at more 
toan an aritometical ratio. Population, 
therefore, will always be pressing on the 
food supply to such an extent as inevi- 
tably to induce serious social ills. 

The two ways through which the ines- 
capable r^traint upon population growth 
may be ^erdsed are through toe increase 
of toe death rate or toe decrease of the 
birth rate. Factors operating in the for- 
mer field are called positive dbecks, toose 
hi toe lattor field preventive checks. Mal- 
tous recognize that both types of checks 
involved misery, but maintained that the 
misery of toe preventive checks was much 
him than toe misary of toe positive checks. 
He believed that an intelligent society 
could 'take its' choice between these two 
^temalives. but denied that tMs choice 
ifc could ascapc' 'sodal evils. As tor as 
Malthus ventured to give ■ advice to in<S- 
viduals it was to the effect that they should 
refrain from marriage until they felt sure 
that they could provide reasonably for 
whatever children might <»me. He made 
no place In ,Ms. system for the voluntairy 
restriction of chidren witohi marriage, 
although there is no douht that he^ was 
familiar with some of toe ■amtraceptive 


knowledge of Ms day. Malthus recog- 
nized clearly the influence of the stand- 
ard of living and economic cmlture upon 
the actual size of a given population and 
the core of his theory may be summed up 
in the statement, "Population tends to in- 
crease up to the supporting power of toe 
land on a given stage of the arts and a 
given standard of living.*’' ^ 

malum in se. A crime which Is so by 
reason of its inherent nature, or one that 
is intrinsically evil, such as murder or 
rape. It is one that deeply oflends our 
sensibilities, or our notions of probity, 
justice, decency, humaneness, and so on. 
Offences at common law are generally 
mala in se. a.e.w. 

man. (1) The human species in genera! 
as distinguished from sub-human organ- 
isms. Homo sapiens. (2) An adult male 
member of the human species. 

man, criminal. Of. criminal man. 

man, eminent. A man who has received 
widespread social recognition for power, 
achievement or position. m.s. 

man, feral. Any human being who has 
been nurtured in complete social isolation 
from other human beings, either by ani- 
mals, or through indirect contact with 
human caretakers. e.a.h, 

man, margtoaL In toe broad^t sense, a 
person who is not a fully participating 
member of a social group. Most margi- 
nal persons are marginal to two or more 
groups, as is true of partially assimilatoi 
immigrants. ms. 

man, medicine. Cf. medicine man. 

maxia. Impersonal supernatural power, 
i»e., the mysterious force, not associated 
with individual supematoral beings, -to 
whito some peoples, espedaly in Oceania^ 
ateibute go^ fortune, exceptional qual- 
ties in toiu^ and persons, and the efficacy 
of magic. €f. ,an!matism; orenda; 'soul- 
stuff; wakanda. 

in.axiagex!itent, Ot. household 

management, / 
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murketM, eotijtiiietar® 0! ti® 


mttif ielentiic* €f« sdemtiie mm* 
sfeisient. 

In polities, a diifeetl^e from ^0 
pop!®, as wtien an Issne has hem decided 
at ii® polls. The term also has ttse in 
telationihlps between nations. For ex- 
ample# by agreement, between iirst-clasa 
f powers, the jurisdiction oTer leaser or 

I backward peoples may be assumed Thus 

I a mandat^ area Is placed in a position 

I of tutelage or protective supervision to 

j major power. kji. 

I man^. Ghosts (q.v.) or spirits of the 

dead; also, in classical m^^oiogy, the 

chthonian divinities. g,p.m. 

Manic-depressive. Having reference to 
manic-depressive psychosis, a type of 
mental disorder characterized by excite- 
ment or depression. b.m. 

man-land ratio. The ratio or relation- 
ship between numbers of human beings 
and land (supporting power) which may 
exist at any given time for a given geo- 
graphical area. The ratio is alterable (X) 
by natural forces, drought, famine, pesti- 
lence, change of dimate and the like and 
(2) by the application of human forces in 
Ihte form of productive techniques and 
processes on the land or nature side, and 
by die control of numbers through such 
practices as infanticide, abortion, celibacy, 
volitional restraint and birth control in- 
duced by pressure of population on re- 
sources or by standards of living. xjs.h. 

manorial system. The sodal organization 
and relationships including the customs, 
rules and regulations pertaining to the 
holdliig of lai^ landed estates and the 
eosploitation of serf labor and free tenants 
by feudal lords; the form of feudal land 
hoMfng and social organization. n,s. 

, mimtiaiighter. The killing of one human 
being by another without malice or fore- 
thought.'. Involuntary manslaughter Is 
MUng' performance of some un- 

lawful act (hot a'felcmy) m in 'the per- 
formance of some ‘lawful act by .unlawful 
Weans, for ' emmple, ktlln# ' someone 
fiirough negligence, Tduntary mhnslaugh- 
t#' is' in.tbi'.heat of pai^cm with 

suffldmit provocaddi. |,w.»%, 


manufacturiiif. Sometimtti us«i v«y 
loosely to mean the pjroductioii for wle 
of any article by any method, whedier 
hand or machine. By some the earlier 
economists it was used with reference to 
handicraft production Involdng simultan- 
eous division of labor. In the usuaHy ac- 
cepted meaning, under conditions erf mod- 
em industrial sodety, it refers to the 
system of factory produedon wWii the use 
of power machinery and complex divisiem 
of labor. xjwju 

manumission. The act of freeing a slave. 

marginal Lying on the borderland of any 
recognized and relativdy stable arm, 
either territorial or cultural. The term 
carries implications of dissodatlon, un- 
adjustment, and some degree or form of 
abnormality, 

marginal area. Of. area, margind. 

marginal group. Of. group, marginal 

marginal man. €f. man, ma^^lnal. 

marginal uniqueness. A perceptible dif- 
ference between persons who have points 
of similarity, particularly one that at- 
tracts others, contributing to leadership. 

■■ ■■■ MX 

marginal utility. The importance or value 
atindifng to the marginal or last unit sms- 
quired in a stock of like goods; actually, 
to any single unit in a stock of Hie gooiii, 

ILX.M. 

marijuana. A native wHd plant of Miodeo 
and the southwest United Statei. When 
dried and smoked in a cigarette, popularly 
referred to as a "redfer*^ it inductti ad- 
vanced hallucination somewhat in the 
maimer of opium. xxs* 

marital abitineiiee. Cf. abstinmice, maxi- 
td. 

marital coxittiimiise. Crf« aontinmee, mwd- 
tal 

market^ labor. 'Crf. .labmr market , 

aimiuneture ei Crf. 'conjne- 
of the markeW. 
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aiaraii. A Frencli term derived from the 
Spanisli word Simaran meaning monkey, 
liie use of the term Maroons by American 
Negroes as applied to West Indian Ne- 
groes is probably a ndsprontinciation of 
Maron, This deduction is based upon the 
custom of referring to West Indian Ne- 
groes as “monkeys” and “monkey chasers.” 

W.R.C. 

maroon. Hog hunter. An appellation 
applied to fugitive Spanish Negro slaves. 

WJtC. 

marriage. The social institution that pro- 
vides the recognized form for entering 
into matrimony or setting up a family 
unit. The state of being married. Two 
principal forms of marriage have been the 
monogamous in which there is one male 
united to one female, and the polygamous 
in which there is a plurality of either 
husbands (polyandry) (q.v.) or wives 
(polygyny) (q.v.). Among many primi- 
tive peoples and in some of our ancient 
civilizations marriages have peen ar- 
ranged by the parents, usually the male. 
The marriage may indicate a customary, 
legal or religious sanction of the provi- 
sions for forming a new family. It has 
frequently been accompanied by an ex- 
change of economic goods or a provision 
for such an exchange at a later time. In 
countries in which the Christian religion 
is prominent marriage is usually formal- 
ized by a religious ofBciant after the par- 
ties have received a legal sanction in the 
form of a marriage license. The legal 
qualifications for marriage are established 
by a great variety of state laws regulat- 
ing age, physical and mental fitness, par- 
ental consent, kinship, securing a license 
and other fa^rs. o.w. 

marriage dandestinc. A private, lay and 
often secret union entered into by a man 
and woman without the services of church 
or civil officials. This tsnpe of marriage 
originated in Europe as early as ihe ninth 
century and grew out of the conflict be- 
tween the Christian Church, which held 
that marriage is a religious rite, and the 
rooted idea of Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon 
peoples that marriage is a dvii contract* 
While the Church steadily sought to' ex- 
tend its control over marriage, some lay- 
men, both on the continent and in Eng- 


land, insisted on a private and sometim«^ 
secret .or clandestine ceremony without 
witnesses. The difficulty encountered by 
the Church in stamping out these irregu- 
lar unions was due in large measure to 
its own advocacy of the view that if a 
man and woman were contracted in words 
of the present tense (“I take thee to be 
my wedded wife — they were in very 
truth man and wife. In twelfth cen- 
tury the .. canonical laws on marriage made 
a clear distinction between legal and valid 
marriages. Unions contracted in church 
and blest by the priest were legal; those 
in which the man and woman took each 
other for man and wife in words of the 
present tense {per verba de praesenti), 
either before witnesses or secretly, were 
valid but not legal. Because the Church 
was unwilling to declare clandestine mar- 
riages null and void and the offspring of 
such marriages illegitimate these secret, 
lay unions became common from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, on the 
continent as in England. Since it was 
easy for dishonorable men to repudiate 
these informal unions, public scandals fre- 
quently grew out of them. At the Council 
of Trent in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the Roman Catholic Church 
solved this perplexing problem by one 
clear stroke. The Council decreed that 
henceforward all marriages not celebrated 
in the presence of a priest and two or 
three witnesses should be null and void. In 
England, where individualism has always 
been strong, clandestine marriages became 
a public scandal during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, against which 
the Anglican Church struggled in vain. 
It was not until the Hardwicke Act was 
passed by Parliament in 1753 that Eng- 
land freed itself of this social evil. But 
in America dandestine marriage, lay but 
not always secret, lives on in many states 
in so-called “common law marriage.” w.g. 

marriage, common law* Marriage by rea^ 
son of cohabitation for an unintarrupted 
period of seven years. In the absence of 
any statute to the contrary common law 
marriage has the same standing beforo 
the law as formal marriage. Howevmr, 
,the number -of states with laws removing 
legal recognition from common law mar- 
riage is increasing; by such laws the wife 
and children cannot legally claim the hug- 
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band^s name, support, nor iiAeritance. Cf. 
clandestine marriage. ■ j.w.m'c. 

marriage, companionate. A proposed form 
of trial or provisional marriage, designed' 
particularly for young people who are not 
yet ready to assume the full burdens of 
the family, hut who wish nevertheless to 
enjoy the beneHts of marital life. Accord- 
ing to the assumption, the couple would 
he instructed in birth control, and upon 
the birth (or possibly conception) of their 
first child the marriage would become 
regular. 

marriage, continence in. Cf. continence 
iB' marriage. ' ' 

marriage, group. Cf. group marriage. 

marriage, matrilocal. The type of mar- 
riage among primitive peoples where the 
husband takes up his residence with or 
among the wife's relatives. 

marriage, morganatic. A marriage be- 
tween a man of rank and a woman of in- 
ferior position whereby the wife and oif- 
spring are debarred the husband's rank 
and inheritance. f.w.k, 

marriage, pair. A form of marriage in 
which both parties have equivalent rights 
and obligations. It is the type cf mar- 
riage which would be consistent with the 
full emancipation of woman, and her es- 
tablishment upon a social plane equal to 
that of man. 

marriage, patrilocal. That type of mar- 
riage among primitive peoples where the 
wife goes to live in her husband's clan or 
tribe. Patrilocal marriage is found where 
the patronymic, or paternal, kinship sys- 
tem has developed. As civilization ad- 
vanced and the power and prestige of 
the father, as fighter and producer, in- 
creased patrilocal marriage became gen- 
eral. In ancient society the custom was 
tmiversai and was handed on through me- 
dieval to modem times. w.g. 

marriage, tree. A ceremony, prevalent In 
parts of India, symbolically uniting a man 
or a woman in .marriage to a tree, per- 
formed somMimes as a part ^ the wed- 
poipetimes to enable a younger 
sihlnf'. marry befcro'^n ©Mer. 

" J ' , ' ‘ 


marriage, trial. Any actual or proposed 
matrimonial system designed to permit a 
man and woman to live together in full 
■intimacy while attempting to discover 
whether they are sufiSiciently compatible 
to cause them to wish to perpetuate the 
relationship, and allowing them to either 
stabilize or terminate the relationship 
without social condemnation or loss of 
status. 

marriage at the church door. As early 
as the tenth century in Western Europe 
it became customary for gifta (q.v.), or 
handing over by her father of a contracted 
girl to her suitor, to take place at the 
church door in the presence of a priest 
Marriage was still regarded as a lay and 
private matter, based on the consent of 
the parties and the '^tradition" or giving 
of the bride to the man. But the growing 
influence of the Church over marriage is 
clearly seen in the fact that gifta now 
took place at the door of the church, with 
a priest present at the lay ceremony in 
England. Even as late as the end of the 
twelfth century, the York ritual of mar- 
riage showed that the essential part of 
the wedding ceremony took place at the 
church door. Here the bride's dower was 
assigned; here the priest asked, ^*Who 
giveth this woman to this mant" After 
these essential acts in marriage, the priest 
blessed the married pair. Only then did 
the bridal party enter the church and at- 
tend the ‘fiiride mass", which was fol- 
lowed by another priestly blessing. w.g. 

marriage broker. An intermediary who 
arranges marriages in certain cultures 
where the patriarchal institutional type 
of family is still dominant and the com- 
panionship type is only imperfectly de- 
veloped. Marriage in various primitive 
tribes and civilized peoples has often been 
a commercial transaction redounding to 
the advantage of the parents of one or 
the other mate. In many European coun- 
tries the bride brings her husband a dowry, 
and there are legal arrangements for the 
settlement of a portion of Ihe ^groom^S 
property on the bride. Royal marriages 
are usually contracted for considerations 
of state, which leads to the inslifcution Gi 
morganatic marriage. In all lh©se tsses- 
the services of an intermediary are fee- 
quently invoked ^ to make the necessary 
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arrangements. The practice of resorting 
to a mairiage broker remains operative 
even in the midst of metropolitan indi- 
vidualized cultures, particularly among 
immigrant groups. Thus among Jewish 
immigrants the shadchan arranges meet- 
ings between clients of the opposite sex, 
after they have paid him a stipulated reg- 
istration fee. Then if the couple finally 
decides to marry, they are contractually 
obligated to pay him a definite sum as re- 
muneration for his brokerage service. Not 
to be confused with marriage brokers are 
various introduction bureaus and dating 
agencies, ■ , 

marriage fey capture. A mode of marriage 
according to which a man obtains a wife 
by forceful abduction, sometimes genuine 
but more frequently merely a ritual pre- 
tense after a previous agreement with her 
kinsmen. Cf. elopement. G.r.M. 

marriage by exchange. A mode of mar- 
riage according to which two men ex- 
change sisters or daughters, each thus 
securing a wife either for himself or for a 
son or brother. g.p.m. 

marriage fey purchase. A mode of mar- 
riage according to which a man obtains 
a wife by pajdng a bride-price (q.v.) to 
her father or kinsmen, or sometimes, con- 
versely, whereby a woman obtains a hus- 
band through the payment of a dowry 
(q.v.). ap*M. 

marriage class. An exogamous group in 
an aboriginal Australian society, super- 
ficially resembling a sib (q.v.) but differ- 
entiated therefrom by the prevalence of 
double descent (q.v.). Though prominent 
in the theoretical literature, the term is 
now obsolescent, having been replaced by 
^‘moiety (q«v.) where there are two such 
classes, by ^%ect!on'^ where there are four, 
and by *%ubsection^’ where there are eight. 

G.P.M. 

marriage contract. The formal agreement 
arranged between the parents of a young 
man and woman prior to betrothal, re- 
garding the amount of the dowry the girl 
should bring in marriage and the prop- 
erty settlement the suitor should make on 
his widow in case of his death. In' an- 
cient Borne these contracts were regarded 
as of the utmost importance and the docu- 


ments recording them were carefuly 
preserved. Under the influence of Home 
the verbal marriage contracts of peoples 
in the early Middle Ages slowly gave 
place to formal written agreements. Un- 
til late in the eighteenth century mar- 
riage contracts were customary among 
families of property in Europe and the 
American colonies. These contracts were 
not uncommon during the nineteenth cen- 
tury and are sometimes drawn up between 
people of wealth at the present time. w.g. 

marriage counselling. A counter move- 
ment to increasing disorganization of the 
family, designed to provide therapy and 
education. Among the activities sponsored 
by the general movement in public and 
private agencies, including universities, 
family welfare agencies, domestic relations 
courts, etc., are courses and discussion 
groups on the problems of marriage in 
colleges, secondary schools, community 
and adult education centers, and counsel 
and treatment of particular cases of fam- 
ily disintegration that come to the atten- 
tion of physicians, psychiatrists, social 
workers, and sociologists. It operates with 
theories of the probability of predicting 
happiness in marriage and emphasizes the 
importance of roles, personal behavior 
patterns, parent-child relationships, sim- 
ilar cultural backgrounds, and an ade- 
quate philosophy of life. e.f. 

marriage ritual. The more or less for- 
mal ceremonies by which a man and wo- 
man enter into the marriage relationship. 
Even in barbarian societies certain crude 
rites were observed in handing over a wo- 
man to a man as his wife. Among the 
ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and Eomans it 
was customary for the father to give the 
girl in marriage before an assemblage of 
family friends. After the father had 
handed over his daughter to the groom a 
gay procession escorted the bride to her 
husband^s home. This marriage proces- 
sion was an important feature of the 
ritual of marriage in all ancient societies. 
During the Middle Ages, the Christian 
Church gained a large measure of con- 
trol over marriage and the marriage rit- 
ual. One of the earliest of these written 
rituals in English is that of York cathe- 
dral in use at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 
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Marxism. The body of revolutionary doc- 
trines originated by Karl; Marx and Fried- 
rich Engels, based primarily on what they 
conceived to be the historic role of' the 
working classes to abolish capitalism and 
class privileges, and to create a classless 
society, ultimately without a State appa- 
ratus; but preceded by a ' dictatorship of 
the proletariat (q.v) as set forth most 
succinctly in the Communist Manifesto of 
1848. socialism; communism, ilnjb. 

masochism. An abnormal Inclination which 
makes pain, or some expression of cruelty, 
in mild or greater degree, sexually stlmu- 
. lating. E.E.B. 

mass, masses. Mass is a particular kind 
of social connection (sociability, sociality, 
sociation) characterized by the lowest de- 
gree of intensity and depth in the par- 
tial fusion of minds and behavior into a 
The more intense and deep de- 
grees are expressed in ‘^community” and 
‘^communion”. The mass may be charac- 
terized as the lowest degree of fusion and 
the highest degree of pressure. Often con- 
fused with “crowd” or with “gathering” 
and even with ‘*herd”, which moves by 
simple contagion. Sometimes, the term 
“mass” is conceived in the sense of a sta- 
tistical frame of reference, e.g., the num- 
bers of suicides, consumers, voters, news- 
paper subscribers or readers, etc. Some- 
times under the term “mass”, or in this 
case rather “masses”, there is understood 
a “union penetrated with the spirit of ne- 
gation and construction”, a “union of 
pariahs”, which appears only in the periods 
of decadence of a society, and prepares 
the way for a radical overthrow of the 
established order. This conception ap- 
pears arbitrary and expresses certain 
negative value-implications, derogatory to 
the “mass” and “masses”, e.g,, as some- 
thing located very low on value scale. 
Sociologically significant is the distinction 
between the unassembled masses {e.g., 
malcontents, poor, unemployed, aliens, 
scholars, readers of certain newspapers, 
etc.), and assembled masses. Normally, 
the masses are unassembled, and become 
transformed into an assembled mass in 
rather exceptional circumstances. Be- 
tween the two, there are obviously many 
interme^-ry forms, ' ’ oa 


mass movement. ' An uprising of large 
numbers of the , common people under the 
induence of dissatisfaction with some so- 
cial institution, or doctrine, in which the 
logical and critical faculties are sub- 
merged ' by the ^ emotions, and there is a 
contagious tendency among the people to 
follow dogmatic leaders blindly. In the 
Occident, the most extensive mass move- 
ments have been either religious, as in 
the Crusades, the Lollard and the Wes- 
leyan revivals'; , or political, as in the 
French and Bolshevist revolutions; or so- 
cial, as in the anti-slavery and anti-liquor 
agitations in the United States. In India, 
the term is applied to the breaking away 
of untouchables and low caste Hindus, as 
village units, from the traditional pre- 
scriptions of caste and their adhesion to 
the Christian movement. g.mjt. 

mass phenomena. Any observable facts 
or events associated with a large aggre- 
gate of persons. j.p.e. 

master-servant relation. A special type 
of human relationship well known in 
Eoman and feudal society but distinctly 
absent from employer-employee relation- 
ships in modem transportation, mass pro- 
duction industries, and the present-day 
civil service. The typical master knows 
his servant, his servant's family and ite 
problems. Ihe mastery's demands upon the 
servant are regulated in great part by 
custom; his responsibilities to his servant 
are real and recurringiy demonstrable. The 
servant, in turn, is devoted to his master, 
makes no categorical or imperative de- 
mands, exercises exceeding patience, and 
is habitually respectful. House servants 
typically enjoy special prestige, security, 
and personal privileges. In the northern 
part of the United States householders, 
have forgotten, largely, the role of the 
master; servants reject the role of the s-er- 
vant. The result is the “servant problem.” 

w.eH. 

material culture. Cf. culture, matertai 

materialism, historlcaL A complex theory 
of history and social causation involving a 
deinite metaphysics (and, less explicitly, a 
theory of knowledge). Sometiiiim known as 
economic determination (q.v.), this Iheory, 
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wliicli came Into prominence through the 
Marxist moYement of which it was the 
prepotent ideology, abjures all idealistic 
explanations of history, culture, and social 
change. Committed to an outright an- 
thropocentric philosophy it interprets his- 
tory as the career of man's adjustment 
to the world and society, which proceeds 
through a series of class struggles grow- 
ing out of fundamental economic differ- 
ences. It inclines to a theory of monistic 
causation, attributing primacy to economic 
and technological factors, and regarding 
the other major social organizations and 
structures as being somehow derivative. 
Thus political and legal institutions, art 
and letters, philosophy and religion are 
regarded as secondary effects of the fun- 
damental economic processes and changes. 
All absolutes are denied and knowledge 
becomes an instrumental and adjustive re- 
action to the world, vdth inescapable ac- 
tivistic imperatives. This instrumentali- 
zation of knowledge provides leverage for 
the manipulation of society in the direc- 
tion of a collectivized social order, con- 
ceived as the only equitable ordering of 
human affairs. The specificaliy political 
consequences of this social philosophy, 
viz., the inevitability of the classless so- 
ciety through an inherent dialectical proc- 
ess, the ultimate disappearance of the 
state, the dwindling of the middle class, 
and the election of the proletariat, with 
all the organizational consequences drawn 
from these theorems by the socialist and 
communist parties are not necessarily 
connected with the theory of historical 
materialism, and in some cases represent 
deviations. Whatever may be said re- 
garding the validity of historical mater- 
ialism as a metaphysics or a philosophy of 
history or of society, there is no deny- 
ing Its great value as a heuristic instru- 
ment in discovering the functional rela- 
tionship of the inextricably inter-woven 
ramifications of a culture. Of course the 
awareness of the latter and also of the 
indubitable importance of economic fac- 
tors have always been present in anthro- 
pology and to some extent inherent in the 
whole approach of the historical school. 

E.F. 

maternal and child health. Services alm^ 
to protect, promote and conserve the men- 
tal and physical health of children from 


the : prenatal period through adolescence, 
and of their mothers throughout the re- 
productive cycle. ' , w,K 

maternal ' family. , €f. family, maternal, 

mating, assertive (assortative). Cf. as- 
sertive (assortative) mating. ' 

matriarchate. . A purely hypothetical form 
of early social organization in which wo- 
men are alleged to have wielded both po- 
litical and' domestic authority. Cf. mother- 
right; patriarchate. ' g.p,k> 

matrilineal. Beckoning descent, inheri- 
tance, or succession (q.v.) exclusively or 
preferentially through females. Cf. patri- 
lineal. ' 

matrilinear. Cf . matrilineal. 

matrilocai Pertaining to customary or 
preferential residence on the part of a 
married couple, at the home of the wife or 
her kinsmen. Cf . patrilocal. g.p.m. 

matrilocal marriage. Cf, marriage, matri- 
local. 

matrilocal residence. Living with the wife's 
people, a custom found in several islands 
between Asia and Australia and among 
the Pueblo and Iroquois Indians of North 
America. The custom is frequently found 
among people who have the maternal sys- 
tem of kinship. Among some peoples 
matrilocal residence alternates at speci- 
fied times with patrilocal residence, o.w. 

matrimony. A joining in wedlock, a union 
formed by marriage; the state of being 
married. 

matripotestai Characterized by the ex- 
ercise of authority, especially in the fam- 
ily or household, by the mother or ma- 
ternal grandmother. Cf. patripotestal. 

G.P.M. 

matrix, algebraic. A rectangular arrange- 
ment or tabulation of entities in rows and 
columns. The degree of the matrix is the 
number of series which are cross-classi- 
fied. A series ■ of rows only constitutes a 
first degree matrix, a series of rows cross- 
classified with a series of columns consti- 
tutes a second degree matrix, while a third 
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series expanding each cel! of a second de- 
gree matrix into a sagittal array would 
eoEstltnta a third degree matrix, etc. 

S.C3. 

matronymic. Cf. metronymic. 

maturation. The- process of development 
of a characteristic by normal growth or 
ripening, in the absence of learning, m.s. 

matnratloii, crlminai Cf. criminal ma- 
turation. 

maturation process. The process by which 
an individual achieves social adjustment 
through outgrowing his tendency to de- 
linquent or criminal conduct. m.a.e. 

maturity, • social. Cf . social maturity, 

mayhem. Intentional maiming or disfig- 
uring the body of another. At common 
law the term referred generally to an act 
depriving another of a limb essential for 
fighting, as an arm or leg, but not an 
ear since it was assumed to have no value 
for defensive purposes. Modem statutes 
make no distinctions on this ground. j.m.r. 

maximum custody. Cf. custody, maximum. 

mean {statistical). The sum of any series 
of numerical items such as scores or ob- 
servations, divided by the number of items 
in the series. This is the arithmetic mean, 
and is the most-used type of average. Cf . 
mode; median, M.pt. 

mean, deviation from the, (statistical). Cf. 
deviation from the mean, (statistical). 

meaning. The definition of anything as 
the result of a reflective process. This 
process is as follows: When the empirical 
or automatic interaction between the hu- 
man organism and its environment is in- 
terrupted, consciousness develops univer- 
sally as the focusing of attention on the 
interrupting conditions and becomes an 
emerging or growing thought, purpose or 
active project indicated in the question; 
This is Whatt In this live form of the 
actively developing judgment, meaning 
appears as the identification of the un- 
familiar percept or subject. This, through 
the placing or locating of it as to its func- 
ribn in the more 'familiar ay»tem of ex- 


perience, indicated by the predicate, is 
What? The predicate is made up of a 
tentative, experimental series of familiar, 
emotionally valued concepts of similar 
situations drawn from memory of the 
past. As unreflective, overt action Is 
checked and thinking thus develops about 
the subject of attention, the effort of 
consciousness is to observe experimentally 
what kind of a situation the subject func- 
tions in. Determination of this functional 
relationship of the subject to the experi- 
ence of the thinker is the process of iden- 
tification; and this ends in the invention 
or memory of a name, which gives the 
meaning or functional relation of the ob- 
ject, in the experience of the speaker. 
This determination of meaning reinstates 
the interrupted functioning of the human 
organism in its environment. cj.b. 

mechanism. A structure or a well-estab- 
lished pattern of behavior by which the in- 
dividual or the group is prepared and 
equipped for action. Examples include 
the reflexes or the individual organism, 
the attitudes of persons, and the language, 
folkways, rituals, myths, and institutions 
of the group, wje.g. 

mechanism, compensation or compensa- 
tory. A system or pattern of psycho- 
physical structure-function by which an 
organism or person or group as a whole 
so responds or behaves as to resist or off- 
set conflicts, difficulties, shortcomings, de- 
fects, in an effort to maintain or adjust 
its balance, equanimity, integrity. In a 
sense all life is a compensatory process- 
condition, equilibrating inner and outer 
forces. Cf. defense mechanism; escape 
mechanism. tjojb. 

meehaxiisin, defense. A system or pattern 
of psycho-physical structure-function by 
which an organism, person or group, as a 
whole, so responds or behaves as to resist 
or offset dangers, threats, attacks, in- 
juries, accusations, actual or imagined, in 
an effort to maintain or adjust its balance, 
equanimity, integrity. Cf . escape mechan- 
ism. TnA 

meehanism, escape, (p^chmtric) A pat* 
tern of attitude and behavior by which a 
person avoids, evades, postpones, or ^at- 
tempts to escape from disagreeable slta- 
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ations or problems, by distraction, repres- 
sion, rationalization, dissociation or am- 
nesia, drink, drags, actual running away. 

mecliaiilstic tlieory. The operation upon 
man, as a biological organism, of forces 
external to man, the individual being pas- 
sive in the process. One form of the 
theory consists of attempts to subject 
social phenomena to categories developed 
in conjunction with the biological and 
physical sciences. This is known as ^*me- 
dianistic analogy.” Examples are such 
analogical notions as mass, energy, attrac- 
tion and repulsion, law of least resist- 
ance, equilibrium, and the like when ap- 
plied to social life. w.e.g, 

mechanization. The substitution of ma- 
chinery for tool-using human labor in any 
productive process. 

median. That average which is the point 
on a distribution scale below and above 
which haK of the cases fall; the mid- 
point of a frequency distribution. M.pt. 

mediation. The act or process of inter- 
cession or intervention, usually applied 
to the settlement of a dispute; the inter- 
position of a person or agency between 
two persons to harmonize or reconcile 
them without tdie use of sanctions directly 
or indirectly. f.w.k. 

medical social work. Social case work 
practiced in a clinic or hospital or other 
medical setting, or in regular association 
with a physician. It is especially con- 
cerned with the social problems related 
to illness. w.p. 

medielne, socialized. Cf, socialized medi- 
cine. 

medicine ntan. A primitive practitioner of 
the curing arts, and commonly also of 
magic, witclicra:^, and thaumaturgy often 
with the aid of personal supernatural 
helpers or familiar spirits; a shaman 
(q.v.). G,P.M. 

medium custody. Cf. custody, medium. 

medium of exchange. An article or com- 
modity freely accepted in exchange for 


other goods and constituting a conven- 
tional standard by which the relative 
value of other things is measured; money 
(q.v.) (in its most inclusive sense). g,p.m. 

meliorism. A philosophy of action and a 
program which avoids the extremes of 
pessimism or optimism. It recognizes 
realistic facts in the situation and pro- 
ceeds with a program planned to meet 
challenge for partial betterment. b.b,w. 

melioristic. Eemedial and realistic; based 
on a theory of meliorism. Cf. meliorism. 

B.B.W. 

Mendelian. Characteristic of, or relating 
to, Mendel or his laws of inheritance; spe- 
cifically relating to the processes of her- 
editary transmission carried out by the 
chromosomes. f.h.h. 

Mendelian ratio. The ratio of chance com- 
binations of the genes, or hereditary fac- 
tors, in the oifspring of crossbred plants 
and animals. Such ratios may be either 
genotypic, i.e., carried in the germ plasm, 
or phenotypic, i.e., manifest in the somato- 
plasm. In popular usage this term often 
refers to the genotypic ratio of 1:2:1 and 
the phenotypic ratio of 3:1 among off- 
spring of monohybrids. In other words, 
in the typical case, the statistical proba- 
bility is that three-fourths of the off- 
spring of such hybrids will manifest in 
their bodies the dominant form of the 
trait and one-fourth will manifest the re- 
cessive form; however, in their germ 
plasms, one-fourth will carry genes only 
for the dominant form of the trait and 
one-fourth for the recessive form only, 
while the remaining half will, like their 
parents, carry genes for both forms of 
the trait. Cf. genotype; phenotype, f.h.h. 

mens rea. Every crime consists of two 
elements, the criminal act or omission, 
and the mental element or ‘^criminal in- 
tent”, the mens rea. The mens rea is the 
particular state of mind which accom- 
panies the particular act defined as crimi- 
nal. Hence, the mens rea, or mental ele- 
ment of each crime will be different. Thus, 
in the crime of receiving stolen goods, the 
mens rea is the knowledge that the goods 
were stolen; in the case of murder, the 
mens rea means malice aforethought; in 
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tlie case ef theft,.. . aii Intention to steal. 

' . .. ■ N.F.C. 

MensheTilc. DeriFed from menshinstvo 
(meaning minority) referring to the Sec- 
ond Congress of the Rnssian Social Demo- 
cratic Party held in Brussels and London, 
1903, where the group in question secured 
only a minority of the vote for the Cen- 
toral Committee. In fact, numerically the 
Mensheviks comprised a majority of the 
Socialist followers in pre-revolutionary 
Russia. They represented the moderate 
wing of the Workers^ Party adhering to 
the concepts of an evolutionary socialism, 
democratic techniques and cooperation 
with middle-class parties. The eventual 
victory of Bolshevism led to the elimina- 
tion of the Mensheviks in Russia. Cf. 
Bolshevik. s.n. 

mental defectiveness. Mental deficiency. 
Frequently the term mental defectiveness 
is specifically limited to borderline condi- 
tions in which the person is legally com- 
petent but slightly subnormal in intelli- 
gence. The intelligence-quotient range 
for the mentally defective is generally 
considered to be 70 to 79. c.f,s. 

mental deficiency. Feeblemindedness; 
amentia; mental subnormality; mental 
defectiveness. A state of mental retarda- 
tion or incomplete development, existing 
from birth or early infancy, by reason of 
which one is unable to meet the social ex- 
pectation of his own society. Mentally de- 
ficient persons of the higher grades can 
be enabled to be self-supporting, but only 
with exceptional guidance, care, and direc- 
tion. The mentally deficient as a whole 
are conventionally differentiated into 
three grades as follows: (a) the moron, 
who has an intelligence quotient (I.Q.) 
of from 50 to 69 or a mental age (M.A.) 
of from 84 to 143 months. It is this type 
which is capable of self-support under 
the terms mentioned above, and the higher 
grades, or borderline cases, are frequently 
difficult to distinguish by the layman from 
normally minded individuals, (b) The im- 
becile, who has an I.Q. of 25 to 49 or a 
M.A. ranging from 36 to 83 months. Such 
a person is capable of protecting himself 
from elemental dangers, but not of play^- 
ing an even approximately mature role in 
society, (3) The idiot, who has an LQ. 


of less than 25 or a M.A. of not more than 
35 months. Idiots are so lacking in In- 
telligence that they cannot Ive without 
constant care and attention. c.f.s. 

mental disease. A term of relatively re- 
cent origin designating a state of mental 
disorder, unbalance, or derangement which 
prevents the individual from assuming re- 
sponsibility for his own support or makes 
him a positive menace to the health and 
safety of the community. Mental diseases 
are classified as neruoses (q.v) and psy- 
choses (q.v.) of organic or psychological 
origin. Further classification Is a sub- 
ject of controversy. The term insanity is 
gradually giving place to mental disease, 
the latter term being more accurate and 
less socially derogatory and humiliating. 

mental disorder. A situation in which the 
personality is maladjusted and under 
strain physically and/or socially-emotion- 
ally, and becomes disorganized, distorted, 
disordered, or even disintegrated in a 
variety of ways classified by psychiatrists. 
Whether or not certain mental phenomena 
are to be considered ^‘normal’^ and are 
therefore not further complicated by so- 
cial stigma and maladjustment, is largely 
a matter of definition of situation in terms 
of the current culture. The current cul- 
ture also provides or affects the content 
of any "illusion” or imagery, and the 
subjective interpretation thereof by the 
person affected. Certain cultures set up 
frustrations and conflicts, and therefore 
mental disorders, which are not found in 
other cultures. Cf. disease; mental dis- 
ease; maladjustment. 

mental hygiene. The science and practiae 
of maintaining mental health. wje. 

mental Interstimulation and response. A 
psychological phrase which has practically 
the same content as "social interaction”. 
As we ascend in the social scale of life, 
the various forms of interstimulation^ and 
response become more or less conscious; 
hence they might be said to become more 
and more “mental interactions”, though 
strictly there is no direct conU'Wttion be- 
tween the mindis of indlvidiisls. l^ch 
dividual mind responds to the stimuli hi 
Its physical m^um, and among thaie 
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stimuli are the symbols of thought and 
iLling created in the physical 
the voice, the feature, and the 
movements of other individuals. These ^ 
reacted to and mentaUy 
communication between 
comes possible through mental mterstmu- 
lation and response. • • • 

mental mobility. Cf. mobUity. mental. 

mereing. The use of the same Irinship 
S“or both lineal and collateral rela- 
tives e.g., for both father and paternal 
uncle. classiflcatory system. g-P-M. 

mesaticephalic. Gf. mesocephalic. 

mesocephalic. Characterized by a h^d 
of medium breadth, with a cephalic m ^ 
(q.v.), of between 77 and 82. g.p. . 

mesognathous. Characterized by an in- 
termediate facial R 

profile angle of between 80* and 85 . 
orthognathous; prognathous g.p.m. 

mesorrhine. Characterized by a nose of 

medium breadth, i.e„ with a nasal index 
(q.v.) between 47 and 61, as measured on 
the skull, or between 'TO and 85 as mea- 
sured on the living head. Cf . leptorrhine; 
piatyrrhine. * 

messiah. In Christianity, the Annointed 
One, i.e., Christ. Any religious leader 
is the founder of a revolutionary cult 
promising a new and improved ^y of 
life in the present, or hereafter, for its 
fouWers. 

mestizo. A person of 

cially, in Spanish America, the offspring 

of a European and an American Indian. 

^ ■■ ■ ■' ■■■■■■•■ ■ G.r.H.' 

metabolism, sociaL Cf. social metabolism. 
metempsy«*osis. Ecincamation (q.v.). 

method, experimentaL Cf. experimental 

method. 

method of the artist For the artst,'h!s 
work is mainly the expression of s. eon- 
Hict of Ms inner with the outer wrM. 
" Working according ' to certain • traditioiis 

of production, he will, usually uncon- 


sciously, create in a general style. In his 
artwork he can bear witness to his under- 
standing of life and his ethical convic- 
tions, Such ’mderstanding, howeve^^l 
not become science, nor will the egres- 
sion of his conviction become religion. 
Both science and religion are valid only 
within their own systems and the artwork, 
while sometimes instrumental, is not in- 
dispensable to the fulfillment of their mis- 
sions. The artist is independent of any 
particular system of values. J-h.b. 

metronymic. Deriving the personal or 

family name from the mother or other 
matrilineal relative. Gf. patronymic. 

metronymic or mother name system. TOat 
form of social organization among primi- 
tive tribes in which kinship is traced 
through mothers only. In some tribes, as 
the Malayans, the father’s relationship to 
his children was totally ignored. Under 
the matrilocal system, whereby the hus- 
band goes to live with his wife s km, not 
only kinship hut property descend through 
women. Perhaps the extreme development 
of the system was attained among the 
Pueblo Indians of Southwest Amenca. In 
this tribe kinship and property descend 
through women who own the hoi^ 
all the household goods. If any difficuHy 
arises between the husband and his wife s 
relatives they may expel him from the 
house and compel Mm to retarn to his 
mother’s home, wMch is in reality ms own. 

metropolis. A large principal city com- 
monly surrounded by contiguous or ne^- 
hy urban communities more or less de- 
pendent, economically and socially, upon 
the metropolis. e.e.¥, 

metropolitan area. Gf. area, metropolitan. 

metropolitan district. For the 1940 Census 
a metropolitan district was defined 
area including one or more cities of 60,000 
people or over, plus all adjacent and con- 
tiguous minor civil divisions (e.g., toira- 
ships, precincts) with an average density 
of 150 or more persons per square mile 
with occasional modifications according to 
10‘cM circumstances. The, 19S0 definition 
was similar but only areas with an aggre- 
gate population of 100,000 or more were 
considered metropolitan districts. s.s. 
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laMdle class. ■ A .social sixatiim recognized 
in tlie Eoman republic by the equestrian 
rank, in tbe: empire by the title of decnrio,. 
in medicYal Europe by Yarions forms of 
the word bnrgber. ■ A social class resting 
between the aristocracy ' and ■ the ' prolet- 
ariat on the social scale, characterized by 
its cnlt of respectability, interest in secn- 
lar ' edncation, ' care of ' .its own chEdren, 
indefatigable bnsiness and professional 
enterprise, and usually by its moral in- 
hibitions. In the middle class cleanliness 
is next to godliness, and idle time is lost 
forever. The greatest goal in life is to 
be independent, the next is to work, but 
usually not with the hands in direct pro- 
duction, The middle class is usually asso- 
ciated with town life, although prosperous 
American farmers, German Landguts- 
beslfacr, and English gentry are in the 
middle class. In Holland and Switzerland 
cultural diffusion of middle class habits 
has been so complete that proletarian cul- 
ture has been all but obliterated, w.c.h. 

The modern middle class emerged mid- 
way between the landed aristocracy and 
the free peasants and serfs in Europe 
during the period of the breakdown of the 
feudal system. It was composed first of 
the traders who acquired wealth as a re- 
sult of the increased use of coined money, 
and later also included those who put a 
part of mercantile wealth into industrial 
enterprises. These merchants and indus- 
trialists were town dwellers and hence 
were known as burghers or bourgeoisie 
(q.v.), which latter term came to be syn- 
onymous with the capitalist class. 

In the later development of capitalism 
(q.v.) a distinction was drawn between 
the more powerful and wealthier capital- 
ists (gross bourgeoisie) and smaller cap- 
italists (petite bourgeoisie). This latter 
division of the population known in the 
United States as “small business and in- 
dustry” became the core of the new middle 
class. But with the increase of profes- 
sional services and other intellectual pur- 
suits the term middle class was made to 
include those providing these services 
also, particularly those with moderate in- 
comes. Well-paid skilled workers and 
prosperous farm-owning farmers also 
were covered under the term. Thus, in 
the- United States, down to approximately 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
“middle class” designated small property 


owners, intellectual workers with modest 
incomes, skilled ^artisans and prosperous 
farmers. From about the middle of the 
nineteenth century ' there began an exten- 
sive increase in the number of salaried 
workers, office workers, managers and su- 
perintendents of branch stores or shops or 
departments of .larger enterprises. This 
group of “white collar” and salaried work- 
ers, most of whom are technically wage 
earners, are, because of their education 
and character of., work, more nearly allied 
with the property-owning and intellectual 
workers than with industrial wage-earn- 
ers, Hence, usually they are regarded, 
and regard themselves, as middle class. 

Middle class therefore today is a term 
designating a heterogeneous section of 
the population made up chiefly of small 
businessmen and small industrialists, pro- 
fessional and other intellectual workers 
with moderate incomes, skilled artisans, 
prosperous farmers, white collar workers 
and salaried employees of larger mercan- 
tile, industrial and financial establish- 
ments. They have few common economic 
interests. Whatever unity they possess 
lies in their educational standards, their 
standard of living and ideals of family 
life, their mores and recreational inter- 
ests. They constitute the overwhelming 
bulk of the Protestant Church member- 
ship and a considerable element of the 
Catholic Church and Reformed branch of 
the Jewish community. 

midwife. A woman who practices the 
art of assisting women in childbirth. 
Many midwives are untrained but modem 
states are now requiring a more or less 
thorough period of training for this ex- 
acting work. w.o. 

migrant. One who participates in a move- 
ment of migration (q.v.). 

migration. The form of population move- 
ment which in the course of cultural evo- 
lution follows dispersion (q.v.). The par- 
ticipants are sufficiently advanced in «jo- 
nomic culture, intelligence, and geographi- 
cal knowledge so that they are conscious 
of a trae destination. The movement m 
planned, purposeful, and deliberate.. The 
movement is as rapid as the available 
means of transportation make possiI>le» 
Migration as a whole falls witMn the hls- 
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torical period and manif^ts four 

distinct forma-invasion (q.T.), 

(q.v.)> colonization (q.T*), and immigra- 
tion 

migration, intemaL Population movement 
wiain the central territory of a 
unit. It should be distinguish^ foom 
movement to dependencies of tte home 

state. Cf. colonization; conquest. 

migratory worker. Cl worker, migratory. 

maieu. A word synonymous with environ- 
ment (q.v.). Although in French the word 
means “middle”, in English- Amerpn so- 
ciology this literal translation w alt^ 
gether misleading. “In the ni^st ® “ 

as close in meaning to the French middle 
as can be found. w.c.h. 

millet. A vicinally accessible, soeiaUy iso- 
lated sacred (non-local) community en- 
joying, in most phases of its life,_ auton- 
omy in quasi-theocratic organization and 
control, yet within the territory of a 
dominant state. Most prominent example 
have been the several Christian comrn^i- 
ties in the Ottoman Empire (1299-19^-i}, 
being an ecclesia with sectarian ten- 
dencies, in which the patriarch was “so 
temporal ruler and the members of me 
hierarchy frequently performed secular 
The arrangement was con- 
genial to the Sultans because the law they 
administered, with the aid of Muslim e^ 
clesiastics, was sacred to Islam and its 
adherents. dje.w. 

mfliing. The pointless moving about of 
people in a crowd, denoting a state of 
l^derless confusion. na. 

mimetic expression. Gf. expression, mim- 

etie. 

mliuetlc respoBso. Cf . response, mimetic, 
ittiiid, class. Gf. class mind. 


mind, democratic. The aggregate of the 
attitudes, ideas and beliefs in matters of 
social concern shared by members of a 
society in which equality of opportunity 
and of rights exists and no pnyOeged 
class dominates. Hence it can develop 
■only in a classless society. MJm. 


mind, group. Cf. group mind. 

mind, mob. The mental state of the mem- 

bers of a crowd which has reached a mgii 
degree of emotional excitement and is 
bent upon some unreasoned or mpulswe 
action. 

mind, social. Cf. social mind. 

mindedness. like-. Cf. like-mindedness. 

mindedness. mob. Cf. mob mindedness. 

mindedness, social. Cf. social mindedness. 

minimum custody. Gf. custody, minimum. 

minimum wage. Cf. wage, minimum. 

mining. The extraction of non-replace- 
able materials from the land. ^ It includes 
not only the extraction of solids, such as 
coal, copper, granite, etc., but also liquids 
such as oil, and gas. The process of min- 
ing really depletes the land, and ordi- 
narily results in the diminution of natural 
resources, since these materials are sel- 
dom recoverable after final consumption. 

minority. Hess than half of any ^oup. 
In practice, the term is usually applied to 
subdivisions of a society, the numbers of 
which are so small as to give them a 
limited social potential (q.v.), Cf. minor- 
ity group. 

minority group. Cf. group, minority. 

mir. The village assembly or ‘*counciF^ 
of the ancient Russian community. Some- 
times, though strictly speaking incopectly, 
used to designate the ancient Russian vil- 
lage itself as a community. n.l.s. 

miscarriage. A lay, non-medical term for 
detachment or expulsion of the fetus be- 
fore viability; a spontaneous abortion. 
In lay language miscarriage is 
guished from abortion or premature birth. 
In clear medical discourse the term mis- 
carriage is rarely used, but is represented 
by one type of abortion (q.y.). n.e.h. 


miscegenalion. The mixture of different 
racial stocks through physical interbreed- 
ing. It is the primary process in amalga- 
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mation (q.v.). : In customary ■ usage, the 
term has somewhat, derogatory implica* 
tions. This is , due. probably , to two fac- 
tors, first the confusion of the syllable 
mis (from a Latin root meaning ^'to mix'O 
with a similar form' implying .error or 
evil? and second, from a widespread, un- 
demonstrated belief that all race mixture, 
beyond certain narrow limits of variation, 
is unfavorable. The sci.entific truth as to 
the socially significant effects of misce- 
genation has not yet been established. 

misdemeanor. One of the two major classi- 
ffcations of crime. It designates minor 
violations, as contrasted with felony (q.v.) 
which is the name for high crimes. The 
basis of differentiation between felonies 
and misdemeanors is vague, the rule of 
thumb guide being the length of sentence 
as established by statute. Misdemeanors 
carry a sentence of less than one year, or 
small fine. Traffic violations, originally 
classified as misdemeanors are now fre- 
quently placed in a separate category. 

J.W.M^C. 

missionary. A sacred stranger whose vo- 
cation is the conversion (q.v.) of out> 
group individuals to profession of his 
sacred dogma and membership in his ec- 
clesia. dj:.w. 

missions. The organizations charged with 
missionary (q.v.) activity; the institu- 
tions of denominational religious organi- 
zations which undertake programs of ac- 
tivity for the sake of making converts. 

mistress. (1) A woman having power and 
ownership who exercises authority as 
chief; a female head of a family or school. 
(2) A woman with whom a man habitu- 
ally consorts outside of marriage; a wo- 
man living with and supported by a man 
as his paramour, or illicit love. w.g. 

mlstress-mald relation* That stage In 
the evolution of labor relations where the 
mistress no longer owns the person of the 
worker (as in slavery) but considers that 
she owns most of the maid’s time, energy 
and devotion. The maid has often ac- 
cepted subservience and inferiority as her 
role and status. ■ am,w* 


mltigatioii of punishment. Cf. punish- 
ment, mitigation of. 

mob* A crowd in active motion in rela- 
tion to a common objective; usually vio- 
lent, usually having previously “milled 
about” or undergone a barrage of sugges- 
tion and some “galvanizing” or “polariz- 
ing” emotional stimuli of symbol, slogan, 
or demagoguery. Cf. crowd. * 

mob mind. Cf. mind, mob. 

mob mindedness. A high degree of emo- 
tional tension which actuates the indi- 
viduals of a crowd in irresponsible, ag- 
gressive collective behavior, (crim,) Moti- 
vated by and loyal to a criminal group 
called the mob. j.mjl 

mobility, ecological. The (a) capability, 
(b) amount, or (c) speed of change in 
ecological position. 

mobility, horizontal. <1) movement of in- 
dividuals and groups from one social po- 
sition to another within the same social 
stratum, as, for example, a change in oc- 
cupation from masonry to house painting. 
(2) Diffusion of culture traits; — material 
objects, customs, values — ^from region to 
region, group to group within the same 
social stratum, as, for example, spread of 
a Hollywood fashion among the middle 
classes from California to other regions. 

MJT. 

mobiliiy, labor. Cf. labor mobility. 

mobility, mental. A term used to desig- 
nate the social-psychological aspects of 
social change. The members of a rapidly 
changing society are mentally mobile in 
various ways and degrees, in contrast to 
the mentally immobile members of a 
society changing slowly or not at all. It 
should be noted, however, that it is en- 
tirely possible for a personality to be mo- 
bile in one segment and immobile in 
another. h3. 

mobility, occupational. (1) Change from 
one occupation to another. (2) Change 
from one occupation to another, as a re- 
sult of which the number and variety cff 
socdal interadaons is altered. ^ ma 





mobilty, social 


money 


mobility, social* Cf. social mobility* 

mobility, vertical. (1) Tbe movement of 
individuals or entire groups from one so- 
cial stratum to another, either ascending 
or descending. The hierarchy involved 
may be the social class hierarchy as a 
whole or its components, such as the eco- 
nomic, occupational, or educational hier- 
archies. The impoverishment of a well- 
to-do family, the promotion of an em- 
ployee to a managerial rank, the eleva- 
tion or lowering of entire classes in revo- 
lutions are examples of vertical mobility. 

(2) The diifusion of any culture trait, 
such as invention, knowledge, custom, 
value up or down the social strata. The 
pyramid involved may be economic, occu- 
pational, educational, or any other asso- 
ciated with the social status hierarchy. 

M.K. 

modal. Pertaining to a mode or the mode. 

T.D.E. 

modality. The tendency in a given statis- 
tical population, type-group, or category 
of phenomena for degrees of a trait to 
be distributed in such a way as to vary 
from the mode (q.v.). T.B.E. 

mode (statistka!) , That average which is 
defined as the value of a score or measure 
that occurs the greatest number of times 
in a frequency distribution. M.rt. 

modification, reciprocal. The change that 
takes place when two organisms, proc- 
esses or things impinge upon each other 
and each of them is altered in the process. 
Symbolic intercommunication involves re- 
ciprocal modification of the parties in- 
volved. AJLL. 

modify. To alter or change; the term 
finds Its most general us© in relation to 
change in the direction of a lesser em- 
phasis or compronds©. 

modus operandi A method of identifying 
one who has committed a crime by ex- 
amination of the method used in its com- 
mission. It is based upon the theory that 
each professional criminal has a method 
of committing a crime peculiar to him- 
self. It was devised by Major Atchariey 
of Yorkshire, England, It is used to sup- 
plement the finger print method. 'jx.a 


Mohammedanism (called Islam by its ad- 
herents), A religious system founded by 
Mohammed (c571-632 A.D.), p.h.f. 

moiety. A phratry (q.v.) or large sib 
(q.v.), where the tribe Is primarily divided 
into two such groups, Cf. dual organi- 
zation. ' 

momentum, group. The force exerted up- 
on individual members of a group. The 
cumulative force of the entire body, which 
tends to keep all moving in a general 
direction, and tends to overcome tempo- 
rary retardation of parts or efforts to 
change' the direction of emphasis, m.c.e. 

monandry. A form of marriage in which 
one man is ordinarily united to only one 
wife at a time, although not necessarily 
permanently or to the exclusion of polyg- 
yny (q.v,) in individual cases. Cf. mon- 
ogamy. G.P.M. 

money. A medium of exchange and a com- 
mon denominator of value (unit of ac- 
count) the function of which is to facili- 
tate the exchange of goods and services 
in any given economy. Money functions 
also as a store of value and as a standard 
for deferred payments. The medium chosen 
is determined by cultural conditions, by 
the stage of development of the economy, 
and by the materials available. A good 
modern medium should be generally ac- 
ceptable, easily recognizable, easily divis- 
ible, homogeneous, portable and durable. 
In modern societies niany forms of credit 
substitute for money, e.g., bank credit, 
retail credit, consumer credit, installment 
sales, etc. Like money, all these influ- 
ence the equation of exchange, hence the 
price level, inflation and deflation. Cur- 
rency is a type of money subject to pub- 
lic regulation. While we think of money 
as bills, coins, etc., in primitive societies 
many different objects (e.g., cattle, shells, 
furs, salt, various instruments), many of 
them not meeting the ideal characteris- 
tics of money, served as such. Money 
may thus have originated in some com- 
monly prized object of barter. Such ob- 
jects were generally j&cceptable and rec- 
ognizable in the particular culture though 
they were not always divisible, homo- 
geneous, etc. 

These circumstances show that cultural 
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money. Mood 


moral holiday 


and even geographic factors as well as 
purely economic factors, influence the 
choice of the medium of exchange. At 
the other end of the time scale, in modem 
western civilization, we see the influence 
of changing cultural conditions on the 
monetary system in the widespread aban- 
donment, at least temporarily, of the gold 
standard and the adoption of controlled 
foreign exchange by the governmental 
manipulation of funds. The development 
of total war has caused the monetary sys- 
tem to be used not simply to facilitate 
exchange internally and externally; the 
monetary system has become an instru- 
ment of economic warfare to serve poli- 
tical and nationalistic purposes quite in- 
dependent of economic welfare as that 
term was understood in the nineteenth 
century. n.e.h. 

money, blood. Cf . blood money. 

mongrel. A plant or animal of mixed 
breed. This is a popular, not a scientiflc, 
term and hence has no precise meaning. 
It is often used, sometimes disparagingly, 
to designate persons or groups of mixed 
racial descent. f.h.h. 

monocracy. Literally, rule by a single in- 
dividual; a state or condition of human 
affairs wherein the governmental machin- 
ery is in control of a single individual; 
undivided authority, such as is said to be 
characteristic of Hitler. Cf . autocracy. 

P.E.L. 

monoculture. Cultivation of a single 
money crop or other exportable product 
to the virtual exclusion of others. g.p.m. 

monogamy. A form of marriage, socially 
sanctioned and institutionalized, in which 
one man is united with one woman to the 
exclusion, on principle, of any plurality 
of spouses. Cf. monandry; polyandry; 
polygyny. g.p.m, 

monopoly. (1) Non-competitive possession 
of, or access to, any object. Monopoly may 
be partial or complete, temporary or per- 
manent. The degree of monopoly varies in 
inverse relation to competition (q.v.). Fac- 
tual monopoly is always socially totoated 
and may be socially sanctioned or socially 
guaranteed. The commonest usage of the 
term is with reference to natural resources 


or other economic materials or functions. 

(2) An enterprise in which the element 
of competition is wholly or partially elim- 
inated. This exclusive control has been 
especially developed in the field of eco- 
nomics (exclusive control w possession 
of a commodity or service, involving com- 
mand over its price or the extent, of its 
use). Though elements of monopoly con- 
trol were also common in the medieval 
society (craft guilds, etc.), it was fully 
developed in theory and practice not be- 
fore the end of the nineteenth century; 
in fact, it has often been identified with 
the most recent stage of economic devel- 
opment, i.e., capitalism of a monopoly 
state. Totalitarianism as practiced by 
modern dictatorships represents, in ite 
complete suppression of independent com- 
petitive action and its exclusive control 
of the power and privileges, machinery 
and masses of the state, an 'Ideal type'^ 
of political monopoly. s.n. 

monozygotic. Resulting from a single 
zygote (q.v.). 

monozygotic twins. Cf. twins, monozygo- 
tic. 

moral. Pertaining to morality, rightness 
and wrongness, good and evil. In conform- 
ity with the prevailing moral code (q.v.). 

moral code. Cf. code, moral, 

moral community. Cf. community, moral. 

moral conduct. A form of behavior that 
involves a consideration or choice of right 
and wrong, appraised in terms of a stand- 
ard of values or a code of morals, toward 
which a person recognizes a duty or feels 
a sense of responsibility. Broadly speak- 
ing it includes both acceptable and un- 
acceptable or immoral forms of behavior, 
according to the mores of the group, as 
contrasted with unmoral acts. The phrase 
"immoral conduct^* is commonly inter- 
preted as a vMation of sex mores, m.u.n. 

moral holiday.' An occasion during, which 
crimes are committed by individuals who 
are otherwise habitually orderly. Thus, 
New Tear's Eve, election night, football 
celebrations, national conventions of fra- 
ternal organizations are occasions lead- 





mHral ideals 


morlslditj 


ing to tensloBS "wMch are sometimes ex- 
pressed in brawls, assaults, and destruc- 
tion of property* Sucb minor offenses are 
expected to occur upon these occasions 
and most often the prosecutor^s oflSce, as 
well as the police, is indulgent* Only few 
of these crimes are prosecuted. 

moral Ideals. Of. Meals, moral. 

moral imheeile. Cf. imbecile, moral. 

moral lag. Cf, lag, moral. 

moral order. The element of order in a 
society that is produced by common orien- 
tation of the members toward shared ul- 
timate needs or values. This may be 
contrasted with legal order, economic or- 
der and the like. r.c.a. 

moral phenomena. Phenomena associated 
with the mores or the moral code, i.e., with 
those ways of behaving which are asso- 
ciated with ideas of right and wrong in a 
conventional sense. a.rx. 

moral restraint. Cf- restraint, moral. 

moral standard. Of. standard, moral. 

morale. Esprit de coi^s. Fidelity, zeal, 
confidence, and hope for current dominant 
ideals with which a group works, thinks, 
and/or fights under leadership. Morale 
gains from a close apparent similarity 
between the group's moral principles and 
its leader's and members' moretic prac- 
tices, by a willing acceptance of the ten- 
ets of the group's morality as they bear 
upon the group's current objectives. Mor- 
ale also gains as group faith and con- 
sciousness of kind are strengthened by 
common sacrif ces and other experiences. 
Such experiences have to contain enough 
examples of what the group regards as 
successes to maintain hope and idealism. 

a.m'c.l. 

morality. The essence of the moral code 
(q.v.), and conformity thereto. Specifi- 
cally, morality as regards the members of 
a particular society can be defined only 
in terms of the moral code of that society. 
There is no universal morality except in 
so far as certain items of behavior are 
similarly covered in the moral codes of all 
societies. Morality is to be sharply dis- 


tinguished from e&lcs (q.v.) which Is the 
philosophical study of the foundations of 
right and wrong, behavior, ■ and ' is In es- 
sence supra-societal. Ethical : standards 
are a' matter of individual ' conviction, al- 
though influenced by, and largely derived: 
from, the cultural environment. Eth!all^ 
mandates may ' frequently require given 
individuals to violate the moral code, that 
is to practice immorality. Cf . mores, 

morality, class. (1) Moral ideas or morals 
of a social class. Ethical principles mem- 
bers of the class seek to instill in them- 
selves and to impose on each other and 
their children. Contrasted with the mor- 
etic behavior patterns or mores adhered 
to by members of the class as a matter 
of societal necessity and expediency. (2) 
Degree of adherence by members of a 
class, or by the class aggregate, to the 
general moral code of the society of which 
it is a segment. Class virtue. Usually 
defined for the several classes of society 
from the standpoint of an individual in 
one class, as for example in class-orien- 
ted theories of criminology. a.m'cx. 

morality, group. (1) Special moral ideals 
of a neighborhood, professional, religious, 
political, or other social group. Some- 
times formalized into codes of ethics, suit- 
ably short for printing and framing. 
Group morality, in this sense, contains a 
strong element of the rationalization of 
the necessary and expedient moretic prac- 
tices of the group, its ways of pursuing 
its objectives, its social status. Cf. mor- 
ality, class, (1). (2) Degree of adherence 
by members of a group to the general 
moral code of the society of which it is a 
part. Cf. morality, class, (2). a.m'cju 

morals. Mores insofar as they have ac- 
quired sufficient importance to have supra- 
rational sanction such as that of theology, 
of a political economic ideology, 6r to be 
embodied in the moral code. 

morbidity. An unhealthful or diseased 
condition; a sickness or disorder; the 
prevalence or amount of illness in a pop- 
ulation at a specific time; the rate or in- 
cidence of illness as indicated by fre- 
quency of attacks or by number of new 
cases of a particular illness per unit of 
time and population. c.v.k. 
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mores* Folkways wMcIi are held by com- 
mon consent to be :Condneive to the wel- 
fare of society. E.g., having only one 
wife at a time. ■, Elementary . morals. 
Breach punished more formally and se- 
verely than in case of folkways, eventu- 
ally bylaw. A.G.K. 

mores, organlzatlonaL Traditional defini- 
tions of the basic social structures and 
relationships of society that a given so- 
ciety regards as essential to its stability 
at a given time and place. These mores 
— and accompanying folkways — ^are so in- 
clusive that an adult member of society 
finds himself equipped to handle most 
problems involving social relationships in 
their terms rather than through reference 
to more objective procedures. Only in 
times of critical maladjustment in society 
do the organizational mores fail to fur- 
nish mores-controlled individuals with "in- 
stinctive” guidance in their social rela- 
tionships. At such times, the resulting 
bewilderment emphasizes the all-embrac- 
ing character of such traditional guidance 
and the trauma occasioned by being forced 
to face trying social prohlems without a 
preconceived formula. a.m^cx. 

moretic. Adjectival form of mos (plural, 
mores). Used to avoid confusion occa- 
sioned by employing moral as the adjec- 
tival form of both the ethical term, moral 
(noun), and the behavioristic sociological 
term, mos. a.m'cx. 

morganatic marriage. Cf. marriage, mor- 
ganatic. 

morgue. (1) A public depository or build- 
ing for temporarily holding bodies for 
identification and from whence the un- 
known or unclaimed dead are taken to the 
Potter's Field. (2) The files of a news- 
paper ojfifice for storing news clippings and 
pictures. n.a, 

moron. A person of deficient mentality 
whose intelligence quotient ranges from 
50 to 69 and who has a mental age of 
from 7 to 12 years. The moron is in the 
highest classification of mental deficiency. 
For this reason morons are the most diM- 
cult of all persons of sub-normal intelli- 
gence to deal with, for they are frequently 
able to adjust well enough to society to 


escape detection, but under stress or m- 
favorable environmental conditions they 
prove unable to assume responsibility for 
their actions, thus causing unexpected dif- 
ficulties and serious problems. 

mortality. The condition or event of 
death; the number of deaths or the death 
rate in a given population, Cf. death 
rate. ^ cw.k. 

mortality, Infant. Cf, infant mortality. 

mortality of criminal justice. Cf. criminal 
justice, mortality of. 

mos. Singular of mores (q.v.). 

mother right. Cf. right, mother. 

motivate. To supply an incentive ade- 
quate to induce deliberate and purposeful 
action. Cf . motive. 

motivation. The process of initiating 
conscious and purposeful action. Cf. mo- 
tive. 

motive. An urge, or a combinatioii of 
urges, adequate to induce conscious and 
purposeful action. A motive is ordinarily 
a compound of feelings, appetite, inclin- 
ations, and perhaps instinctive impulses. 
It becomes objectified as an interest, and 
unless impeded by internal or externa! 
obstacles leads to action in piursuit of that 
interest. 

mourning. The observance of customary 
forms of behavior expressive of bereave- 
ment on the part of relatives of a per- 
son recently deceased, e.g., seclusion, s^- 
mutilation, the assumption of a distinctive 
garb, the observance of special taboos. 

GJP.M. 

movement, sociaL Cf. social movemaat 

moving average. Cf. average, moving. 

mulatto. The offspring of parents, one of 
whom is white and the other Negro. Tedh- 
nically and legally, all non-full blooded 
Negroes whose physical appearance indi- 
cates intermixture with wMta parsons, 
thus including quadroons and octoroons. 
In the vernacular, they are desrgna'ted as 
dark, light and very light mulattc^ wjrx. 
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nmltlple causatioii, theory of 


Hiythology 


anltlple cansatioa, theory of. Gf. causs- 
tioB, multiple, theory of. 

multiple causes of crime. Cf . crime, mul- 
tiple causes of. 

multiple choice. Cf. choice, multiple. 

multiple correlation. Cf. correlation, mul- 
■"..tiple. 

multiple interaction. Cf. interaction, mul- 
tiple. / 

muMnniication. The practice of preserv- 
ing the bodies of the dead, especially by 
embalming, desiccation, and swathing 
with bandages. Cf. burial. g.p.m. 

municipality. The urban community, as a 
political unit created by state authority, 
provided with a specific type of local gov- 
ernment and administration, generally 
varying in scope and function with the 
size of population. e.e.m. 

murder. The killing of another human 
being with malice aforethought. In re- 
cent years murder has been classified in 
some states of the United States as fi^t 
and second degree murder. First degree 
murder indudes cases in which the kill- 
ing is ddibeirate, premeditated, especially 
crud, or in the performance of a felony. 

mutation, biologicaL As used at present, 
a sudden variation by the offspring from 
its parents in a certain important charac- 
ter or characters. This meaning, first 
employed by DeVries, should be distin- 
guished from an earlier usage of the 
term as a gradual variation, in which the 
new characters of the offspring become 
fully developed only in the course of many 
generations. The occurrence of mutations 
and the hereditary transmission of the 
new characters thus appearing, under cer- 
tain conditions, are well established facts 
of biology and genetics. Perhaps not so 
firmly established is the theory that muta- 
tion has been an important factor in the 
evolution of eristing species and of those 
now extinct. w.0. 


mutation, social. Cl social mutation. 

mutilation. As a punishment, the same 
as maiming, (q.v.). j.l.g. 

mutual. Being offered, undertaken, or 
shared alike and reciprocally by each 
member of a group. 

mutual aid. Spontaneous and informal 
reciprocal help or direct cooperative ef- 
fort for the benefit of the participants; 
contrasted in evolutionary science with 
survival of the fittest. The cooperative 
factors as against the competitive in so- 
cial development. 

mutual bond. A tie, covenant, or force 
which holds two or more persons or 
groups in reciprocal relations to each 
other. J.P.E. 

mutual effort. A joint or combined at- 
tempt, trial, or endeavor on the part of 
two or more persons to accomplish a de- 
sired end. J.P.E. 

mutualisiU. In its narrow economic sense 
the cooperative movement to form mutual 
aid societies in industry, agriculture, in- 
surance, banking, etc. In its broader 
meaning the recognition of mutual inter- 
dependence and tendency to mutual aid 
as expressed in any form of collectivism, 
more particularly as used by the philo- 
sophical anarchists who regard it as 
an innate trait of the organic world, m-hu, 

myth. A traditional story of religious im- 
port, especially an account of the activi- 
ties of supernatural beings or a fictive 
explanation in narrative form of the or- 
igin of religious rites, social usages, or 
natural phenomena. 

mythical. Eelating to a belief, person, 
or object of unproven existence. Derived 
from myth or legend. e.a.e. 

mythology. The body of myths (q.v.) in 
a particular culture, or the scientific study 
of myths in general. Cf, folklore, g.p.m. 
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EEsai index. Of. index, nasal. 

natality. The birth performance of a 
group, correlative to mortality; natality- 
rate is synonymous with birth rate. 

nation. A nationality that has achieved 
the hnal stage of unification represented 
by its own political structure and terri- 
torial establishment, A nationality (q.v.) 
may exist without political identity or 
self-control, and on the other hand, a 
state (q.v.) may exist without harmony 
of nationality. The true nation is prob- 
ably the most stable and coherent large- 
scale human group yet produced by social 
evolution. 

national egoism. A belief in the superior- 
ity of national customs, usually carrying 
with it a determination for national ag- 
grandizement even at the expense of other 
nations, a sensitive pride in national his- 
tory, and an attitude of dominance to- 
ward other nations. b.m. 

natloital socialism. Cf. socialism, national. 

nationalism. Emphasis upon the realities 
and bonds of nationality. Any principle 
or doctrine which recognizes the nation- 
ality — or in practice the nation — as the 
basis for group action. 

nationality. A human group bound to- 
gether by specific ties of cultural homo- 
geneity. A true nationality is animated 
by consciousness of kind (q.v.) and has a 
fundamental similarity in its mores (q.v.). 
There need hot be, and S'didom is, ' com- 
plete uniformity in all cultural iraits; 
but thw must' be conformity, or at l^tst 
sympatiiy and <^)qperation, wilii refforenc© 
to a of thC' Inslitatioiis sudi 


as language, religion, dress and ornamen- 
tation, ' recreation, moral code, political 
system, family pattern and ethical ideas* 
The essence of nationality is we-feeling 
(q.v.). The members of a nationality feel 
a bond of sympathy to each other differ- 
ent from that they experience toward the 
members of another nationality. They de- 
sire to share a common life. This desire 
may not be realized but as long as it 
exists it serves to give reality to the na- 
tionality. The component units of a par- 
ticular nationality may be scattered among 
various political units. The best contem- 
porary example of this situation is fur- 
nished by the Jewish people. On the other 
hand, a well-knit political unit may in- 
clude several nationalities (i,e., Switzer- 
land), and what is practically a single na- 
tionality may be divided into two or more 
political units (i.e., Canada and the 
United States). In other words, political 
unification is not an essential component 
of nationality. Cf. nation. The term na- 
tionality may be used to refer to the 
group itself or to the culture complex that 
unites the group. Cf. ethnos; demos. 

nationality feeling. Cf, feeling, national- 
ity. 

nationalization. The process of> substl^ 
tuting the traits of one nationality for 
those of another nationality. It is the 
process undergone by an immigmat who 
is molded by the influences of Ms new 
social environment. It may be partial or 
complete. When complete, the response 
of the foreigner to social stimuli cease 
to manifest any trace of Ms national or* 
igin, and Ms individual behavior becomes 
what it would have been If be had always 
bem a member of Ms adopted imtionaiity. 
Obviously, complete nationalizatioii Is 
^m, M ever, acMeved on the |«rt m 
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necromancy 


immigrant wlso clianges residence after 
Infancy or very early age. Cf. assimila- 
tion; Americaniaatlon. 

native lieliaytor. Gf, behavior, native, ■ 

native endowment. The physical eqalp- 
ment — ^more particiilarly the innate men- 
tal capacity — one receives through Ms bio- 
logical Inheritance. e.e.b, 

natural. Pertaining to natoe. Charac- 
teristic of objects that have not been modi-- 
^ed or affected by the application of hn- 
man intelligence. The antonym of natural 
is artlfidai Ail the features and func-' 
tions of the human organism that are not 
under the control of the intellect, or have 
not been modified by the application of 
human intelligence in the past, are na- 
tural There is obviously, therefore, ■ no 
value judgment involved In the concept 
of natural The qualitative connotations 
that custom has associated with the word 
unnatural are unfortunate. The word non-^ 
natural, though awkward, is less subject 
to misinterpretation. 

matural area. Cf. area, natural 

natural group. Cf. group, natural 

natural increase. Cf, Increase, natural. 

nalaral increase, crude rate of. Of. rate, 
crude, of natural increase, 

natural Increase, true rate of. Cf. rate, 
true, of natural increase, 

natural law. Cf, law (1), 

natural resources. Undeveloped raw ma- 
terials and unutilised energies or aspects 
of nature in teeir original state. Cf, oon- 
servation. tjd 4 E. 

natural rights. Personal liberties and 
freedoms justified as established ^^by Na- 
ture^^ (occasionally identified with *^Eea« 
son^' conceived as a refiection of nature). 
Being in the ^%ature*^ of mankind, natural 
rights were considered inborn, ' inhetent, 
and unalienable. A modem reinterpreta- 
tion finds a justification of similar 
tural rights” in the 'Mature” (actual struc- 


ture-function) of society and culture. Cf. 
liberty; rights; natural law. t.d.e. 

natural science. Accurate, systematic, 
generalised knowledge' concerning phe- 
nomena, forces, and causative, sequences 
that are not affected by .the human in- 
telligence. Cf. law; natural law. 

naturalisation. The process of substitut- 
ing one legal citizenship for another. It 
is strictly a formal process, having noth- 
ing necessarily to do with any change In 
the attitudes or loyalties of the individual, 
however much such changes may be as- 
sumed. It has reference to a particular 
political state, with respect to which the 
alien, through this process, becomes a 
citizen. 

nature. That which exists, or would exist, 
without the intervention of the human In- 
telligence. The simple antithesis of man 
and nature is unsound. Much of man be- 
longs to nature, and much that is externa! 
to man has been modified by the applica- 
tion of his intelligence, and Is therefore 
no longer strictly a part of nature. The 
emphasis upon human intelligence is ob- 
viously arbitrary and artificial, but it is 
in accordance with customary usage, com- 
mon sense, and sociological utility. No 
other animal uses its intelligence to mod- 
ify the face of the globe to any significant 
degree, but rather its intelligence is a 
part of the whole structure and balance 
of nature. 

nature, conquest of. Cf. conquest of na- 
ture. 

nature, human. Cf. human nature. 

nature, original Man's hereditary endow- 
ment as distinct from his nurture or en- 
vironment. It is the new organism with 
its unique set of potentialities, created 
when a human ovum and sperm meet at 
fertilization. 

nature people. Cf. people, nature, 

Nazism. Cf. socialism, national 

necromancy. Divination (q.v.) by com- 
munion with the ghosts of the dead; hence 
witchcraft (q.v.) in general 
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Hegattve conditioning 


neutrality 


negative conditioning. Cf. conditioning, 
negative. ^ 

negativism. A habit of reacting in a con- 
trary manner to command or suggestion; 
usually associated with attitude of emo- 
tional resistance to persons exercising 
authority, or disliked. 

neglected child. Cf. child, neglected. 

negligence. A loose designation for the 
law applied to cases arising out of acci- 
dents, usually with reference to automo- 
biles and public conveyances. f.w.k. 

neighborhood. A small community, char- 
acterized by limited area and highly de- 
veloped personal, face-to-face relations. 

neighborhood group. Cf. group, neighbor- 
hood. 

neighborllness. The social characteristics 
of people living in direct contact and prac- 
ticing mutual aid; the reciprocal assist- 
ance and exchange of sympathies and 
favors normally prevalent among peoples 
in close proximity. n.l.s. 

neo-Lombrosians. Criminologists who em- 
phasize psycho-pathological states as 
causes of crime. j.p.s. 

neo-Malthusianism. Literally new Mal- 
thusianism, i.e., the social doctrine that 
limitation of population is desirable to 
prevent poverty and depressed levels of 
living. It differs from Malthusianism 
on the best means to achieve popu- 
lation control: birth control rather than 
“moral restraint^^ postponed mar- 

riage accompanied by premarital chast- 
ity). The term was first coined in Dutch 
(nieuw-Malthusimnisms) by Dr. S. Van 
Houten about 1870 and began to be used 
in England in English about 1885. Be- 
tween 18^0 and 1880 the term Malthusian- 
ism was sometimes used to mean neo- 
Malthusianism. It was not so com- 
monly used in the U.S.A. as in England 
(where' It became an organized social re- 
jpbtm’ movement). In England In the 1920*s 
the birth control (q.v.) movement began 
to differentiate itself from the social move- 
ment for neo-Malthusianism, first by em- 
phasizing the h^th rather than 

the prevention ‘of 'poverty. ' ‘ 


neonatal. Characteristic of, or related to, 
new born infants. 

nephew-right. Cf. right, nephew- 

nepotism, Favoritism granted to rela- 
tives without due regard for merit; family 
favoritism. Used especially to Indicate 
favoritism in placing near relatives into 
positions whether they are qualified or 
not. o.w. 

neurosis. A functional disorder of the 
nervous system; psychogenic disease of 
nervous system w-here no actual lesion is 
demonstrable. j.m.s. 

neurotic. Characterized by a relatively 
minor disorder of the nervous system hav- 
ing its origin in psychic caus’es, or by 
aberrant behavior as judged by the norms 
of a particular social group. 

neutrality. The status assigned by inter- 
national law to states that remain out of 
war. It embodies a complex of rights and 
duties, the result of a compromise be- 
tween the conflicting claims of belligerent 
and neutral, the product of 300 years of 
evolution. In 1911 Sir Thomas Barclay 
regarded the creation of the status of neu- 
trality as the highest achievement yet at- 
tained by international law. In recent 
years there has been a tendency to be- 
little, ridicule, and attack the status of 
neutrality, in the interests of a so-called 
“collective security*' by which all states 
theoretically shall join in the hue and cry 
against am “aggressor" and thus in theory 
preserve the peace. Objections to this 
doctrine are based on the claim that na- 
tions never agree on such a subject as 
“aggression", since the disfavored is al- 
ways an “aggressor", because the decision 
is or would be reached not on evidence but 
on prejudice or political interests, and be- 
cause the posse commftatms would give 
rise to a counter-alliance and thus neces- 
sarily lead to war. That has happened 
But the idea of “collective secmit/^ stil 
persists. More lately the term “non- 
belligerency" has come Into use on the 
part of neutrals, though not a legal term 
and having no 'authority in law. It seems 
designed either (a)' to justify a neutral 
country in departing from the obligations 
of neutrality without incurring the pcm-^ 


mw poor 


Molillty 


aities of war, or (b) to enable certain 
neutrals to call certain belligerents non- 
belligerents, and thns to afford mneutral 
facilities in their ports to these belliger- 
ents. This interpretation takes the mat- 
ter out of the field of law into that - of 
politics. The consequence of these inno- 
vations cannot yet be estimated. e.m.b, 

new poor. A term descriptive of the large 
numbers in the population who are prec- 
ipitated into dependency for the first time 
by widespread unemployment occumng 
during prolonged economic depressions, 

K.np.L, 

news. Report of an event regarded^ by 
reporters and editors as having sufficient 
pot€fntial mass interest to justify its pub- 
lication in a medium of mass-communica- 
tion. Since readers and listeners cannot 
make their criticisms felt in detail, re- 
portorial and editorial traditions play an 
appreciable role in defining news policies. 
News values include (1) timeliness, (2) 
proximity, (3) prominence, (4) human in- 
terest, (5) unusualness, (6) conflict, (7) 
suspense, (8) mystical elements. The rules 
of news selection depend upon the charac- 
ter of news media in their roles as adver- 
tising media, as business institutions, as 
public utilities protected from special gov- 
ernmental controls in democratic countries 
by provisions of the organic law, as em-' 
ployers of adult and child labor, as in- 
struments of economic, political, and, even 
religious control. a.m'cx, 

nexus, soeiai Cf. social nexus. 

nigfe-dweller. A term used by urban so- 
ciologists in place of the older word neigh- 
bor. One who lives in the apartment 
across, above, or below— with whom one 
has only the most formal dealings and 
about whom one hopes never to have to 
know anything. w.c.h. 

nihilism. A term first applied hy Tur- 
genev in his novel ^‘Pathers and Sons” 
(1862) to a theory of revolutionary acldon 
commonly held at that time and indeed 
until the overthrow of the Czarist regime, 
in which there was more agreement as to 
the negative aspects than the positive. 
The former entailed the immediate need 
to destroy, by assassination and arson, aH 
existing social and economic institutions 


and ^their. leading ''representatives, in ad- 
vance of any reconstruction, about which 
there was no ■ unanimity ' except for the 
necessity , to establish a ' parliamentary 
government. The "'movement was individ- 
ualistic and not centralized, with small 
groxips and individuals encouraged to per- ' 
petuate' independent' acts • of terrorism. 
Many nihilists were intellectuals who" 
shared the ideas of socialist and anarchist 
writers; and their positive programs were 
generally moderate in comparison with 
the revolutionary demands of 1917. It is 
the more genera! and positive aspects of 
the theory, not the practical directives to 
terrorism, that have been retained in the 
other meanings of the term. More gen- 
erally nihilism denotes a radical rejection 
and devaluation of the ideals and values 
of a culture or a class, e.g., the totali- 
tarian denigration of democracy or the 
communist rejection of bourgeois civiliza- 
tion. The most comprehensive usage re- 
fers to the complete relativization of all 
values and their consequent assessment 
as ideologies or rationalizations. e,f. 

nirvana. In Buddhism, the attainment of 
complete divorce of the spirit from the 
body by so observing the highest religious 
precepts that all persona! consciousness is 
absorbed into the divine force of the uni- 
verse. It represents the ultimate in es- 
cape from the mundane while still alive. 

e.a.h. 

niyoga. A custom, occurring in India, 
according to which a childless man may 
choose a substitute to get a son and heir 
by his wife. g-p.m. 

nobility. That part of a population which 
receives — altogether as a result of inheri- 
tance — special distinction, rank, and privi- 
lege. Recently historians and sociologists 
have ceased to emphasize the aspect of 
kingly prerogative in the recruitment of a 
nobility. The latter aspect is extraneous 
to the nature of a true nobility, which de- 
sires no royal hand to appoint newcomers 
to its ranks. It is now emphasized that 
kings usually arose from among noble- 
men, themselves products of social situa- 
tions long antedating the kingship. The 
nobility of Europe was not, as is so com- 
monly asserted, created by the whimsy of 
kings to whom commoners had rendered 



noHiadism 


iioriii, social 


'^personal service/' In general its oldest 
members were noble in Roman and Ger- 
manic life, its later additions were entitled 
to entrance by their High ' standing, al- 
ready largely hereditary, in office and 
bourgeois enterprise. w.c.H. 

nomadism. The habitual or traditional 
movement of peoples in response to their 
needs for subsistence. In pastoral cultures 
there had to be the seasonal wanderings 
to follow the grass supply, but there were 
also cyclical wanderings as when there 
was a long period of drought. It is a 
moot point whether latent traces of no- 
madism exist in some types of modern 
wandering; the families that migrate 
north or south to work in the seasonal 
jobs* of agriculture. Not to be confused 
with true migration (q.v.). n.a. 

nomadism, primitive. A mode of life in 
which the primitive band habitually 
changes its location of dwelling. Such 
nomadism is ordinarily a movement from 
one traditional camping site to another 
within a recognized band territory. Move- 
ments are seasonal and synchronized with 
variations in food-getting opportunities. 

E.A.H. 

nomadism, seasonal. A semi-nomadic 
mode of life in which a people shifts its 
abode with the seasons from place to 
place within its own restricted territory, 
e.g., to take advantage of different food- 
gathering, hunting, fishing, or grazing 
grounds as they become successively avail- 
able or productive. Cf. nomadism, g.p.m. 

nominal wages. Cf. wages, nominal. 

non-conformist. A person who is unable 
or unwilling to adjust himself to the or- 
dinary conventions and even to the more 
important customs of social living. Spe- 
cifically, the term may apply to certain 
religious bodies, other than those of the 
Established Church. a.e.w. 

non-cooperative, A per^n who is un- 
able or unwilling to do team work and 
to unite with others in various types of 
group action. Specifically, the term may 
2ipply to a technique developed by Gandhi 
to register disapproval, particularly of 
British governmental policies. a.b.w. 


non-cooperative ■ response., Cf . response, 
non-cooperative. 

non-literate. Pertaining , to a ' people or 
culture without ' letters, i.e., without a 
written language. Preferred to 
tive” (q.v.) and' ‘‘preliterate" (q.v.) in 
that it does not imply any fixation at a 
prehistoric level nor any preordained se- 
quence of development or “progress" In 
cultures. Not to be confused with illiter- 
ate, which refers to unlettered persons in 
a literate culture. T.n.E. 

non-literate culture. Cf. culture, non- 
literate. 

non-material culture. Cf. culture, non-ma- 
terial. 

non-social. Cf. social, non-. 

non-social being. Cf. being, non-social. 

non-social interaction. Cf. interaction, 
non-social. 

non-social stimulation. Cf. stimulation, 
non-social. 

non-support. Failure to provide mainte- 
nance for one's legally recognized depen- 
dents. J.M.R. 

non-violent coercion. Cf. coercion, non- 
violent. 

non-wedlock. Pertaining to or deriving 
from an unmarried mating; unehelich 
(German); “illegitimate"; as, non-wedlock 
relationship, non-wedlock father, mother, 
child, inheritance, parentage, ca®e. The 
term is gaining favor as it avoids the 
now objectionable words “bastard" and 
“illegitimate" (as applied to children), the 
long, awkward phrase “children born out 
of wedlock" and the occasionally ambigu- 
ous phrases “unmarried father" and “un- 
married mother". A married man (or 
woman) may be a non-wedlock parent. 

T.D,E. 

norm. A standard or criterion for judg- 
ing the character or conduct of an indi- 
vidual, or any societal form or function. 
Any single aspect of a smoothly function- 
ing social system. Cf. normality. 

norm, social. Cf. social norm. 
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norms, sociological. Cf. sociological norms, 

fiormai (1) Consistent with the total 
structnre and fnnctioning of any system. 
Any unit of a social system is normal 
when its characteristics or condition are 
such as to promote the efficient function- 
ing of the system as a whole. There is 
no such thing as a normal society, except 
in the sense that a single society is con- 
sidered as a part of some multi-social sys- 
tem. (2) Average, customary, usual. 
Used in this sense, the term has no quali- 
tative implications. Thus reference may 
be made to a normal typhoid rate, normal 
unemployment, normal infant mortality. 

normality. (1) Conformity to a norm. 
The characteristic of any part of a sys- 
tem which conduces to the smooth and effi- 
cient functioning of the system as a whole. 
As applied to any particular case, nor- 
mality is a strictly relative concept. A 
particular social feature, such as wife 
purchase, patria potestas, or an individual 
wage bargain may have normality in one 
society and not in another. Normality is 
accordingly entirely free from any abstract 
or intrinsic ethical or moral implications. 
It is a question of consistency of a part 
with the whole. (2) Conformity to the 
average, or customary, situation, 

normalize. To bring into harmony with 
an accepted norm. To achieve smooth 
functioning with respect to any given so- 
cial system. 

normlessness. The absence of any ap- 
plicable norm, 

nouveau riche. A **newly rich” peraon who 
uses his wealth ostentatiously for the pur- 


pose of -gaining, : Tecognitlon among per- 
sons who' honor the, possessors of riches 
as such. ' He may' ' also ■ expend it to at- 
tract: : the attention of aristocrats of wan- 
ing fortunes who are sometimes persua ded 
to compromise high principles of exclu- 
siveness for immediate material advan- 
tage. Excessive wealth' is offered as a 
substitute for other qualifications usually 
required in the attainment and mainte- 
nance of a high social position. w.ch, 

nuclear family. , Cf . family, nuclear. 

nucleated settlement. Cf. settlement, nu- 
cleated. 

nucleus, social. Cf. social nucleus. 

nudism. A type of cult interest shared by 
persons who for health, esthetic or other 
reasons meet in groups to associate in 
nakedness, and who sometimes make 
nakedness the object of their association. 
Nudism not only has its literature, but 
its code, its leaders and its gathering 
places. N.A. 

number, pattern. Cf. pattern number. 

nuptials. The wedding ceremony; the 
rites used in marriage. w,g. 

nurture. All those elements of the social 
environment to which individuals are sub- 
ject, or to which they subject themselves, 
from conception onwards, and which affect 
their physical, mental or personality de- 
velopment, in contradistinction to nature, 
or heredity. f.h.h. 

nymphomania. A condition of very strong 
sexual desire in females. b.m. 
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oatli. A solemn affirmation supported by 
appeal to some high authority, usually 
divine. By analogy, the careless or pro- 
fane use of the name or attributes of 
divinity. 

oath, pauper. Of. pauper oath. 

objectification. Act or process of making 
an idea or concept objective, especially of 
giving objective existence to illusions and 
delusions of the mind. p.h.h. 

objectify. To give external existence to 
ideas or concepts, especially when these 
are illusory or delusional. f.h.h. 

objective approach. Cf. approach, objec- 
tive. 

objective value. Cf. value, objective. 

objectivity. The ability to detach oneself 
from situations in which one is personally 
involved, and to view facts on the basis of 
evidence and reason rather than prejudice 
and emotion, without bias or preconcep- 
tions, in their true setting, aje.w. 

obscenity. Whatever is considered by 
opinion, law or the public authorities of- 
fensive to purity of mind, morals or public 
taste. Applied to personal behavior, dress, 
language, works of art, literature and the 
stage to cover whatever is considered ob- 
scene, lewd, lascivious, filthy, indecent or 
disgusting. f.h.h. 

obscurantiSKi. An attitude or policy ad- 
verse to the sharing and diffusion of 
knowledge, especially among the masses. 

T.U.E. 

observer, participant. A researcher who 
looks at social phenomena from the inside 
as well as from the outside, e.g,, a labor 


problems* student who works In mines, 
factories, and fields; a criminologist who 
sleeps in jails and prisons; a military 
strategist who leaves Ms maps and charts 
and goes into the front lines for close-up 
observation of weapons, morale, and op- 
erations, W.C.H. 

obsolescence, A condition of being old 
and because of age, outmoded. The aging 
process may he measurable as in the use 
of equipment, and provision may be made 
for replacement when efficiency is im- 
paired to the point of diminishing returns. 
The term may be applied variously to 
social phenomena. n,a. 

occultism. Belief in the supernatural; 
mystic doctrines and practices based on 
belief in the supernatural. Cf. magic; re- 
ligion, E.A.H. 

occupation. A form of activity in which 
an individual regularly engages for re- 
muneration. ^ 

occupational hierarchy. The order in which 
vocations are typically rated by a society. 
Blacksmiths, e.g., are ranked high in some 
cultures, low in others. In the United 
States agricultiirai labor for wages is 
rated low; white collar work is usually 
more honored than manual labor. Gar- 
bage men and grave diggers exercise 
lowly occupations. Living from landed es- 
tates has always been especially honored 
in England, as it was in ancient Eome. 
Law and teaching have slipped consider- 
ably in rank in the United States because 
of the influx of increased members into 
their ranks, diluting the dignity of the 
professions by too much competition and 
by introducing elements from non-profes- 
sional and lower class family backgrounds. 

W.C.H, 
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ochlocracy. Government by the poputew 

or mnltitude; a state of human a^s 
wherein the ultimate authority rests wim, 
and the governmental machinery is in the 
control of, the mass of the P^ople— 
lace being defined as the common pwple 
and excluding all distingmshed by rank, 
office, education or profession. Theorefa- 
cally,' this might; be regarded as ^ ap- 
proach to democracy; in practice, howeve , 
it is mobocracy. 


oligarchy. Government by a few; a form 
of government in which the supreme power 
is vested in or has been seized by a ve^ 

f ©w iii6intt6rs of tliB ■ sociotsy $ s&y , ^ wi© 
elders, a military clique, revolutionists. 


omen. Any plienomenon believed to bave 
supematnrally inspired portent and, 
interpreted as a reliable indication, of , in-, 
ture happenings of a good or bad nature. 


octoroon. A legally determined concept 
A person, supposedly, of 
and seven-eighths white blood. Karely 
used by Negroes in conversational rel- 
erence to light-skinned Negroes. w.r.c. 


odalisque. A member of a harem with 
servile, or inferior marital, status. 


ontogenetic. Having to do with the ori^n 
and preservation of the individual. Cf. 
self -maintenance. 

open shop. Cf. shop, open. 

operational definition, Cf. definition, op- 
erational. 


ofay. A white person who seeks the com- 
pany of negroes. The word has several 
variants, such as “fay”, “old-fay” or “o e- 
fav”. the latter two of an especially eoiio- 
quial character. w.r.c. 


offender, psychopathic. Cf. pathological 
criminal. 


offenders, sex. Sex offenders may be di- 
vided into two classes, persons committing 
illegal acts such as rape, sodomy, in- 
decent exposure, which indicate physical 
or mental abnormality, and individuals 
who commit such acts which in themselves 
do not indicate abnormalities but which 
have been declared unlawful, such as soli- 
citation, maintaining disorderly houses 
(commercial vice), and seduction. n.f.c. 

offering, votive. Cf. votive offering. 

old age and survivor’s insurance. Federal 
benefits under the Social Secimty Act 
given persons of a certain prescribed age, 
who have contributed, and whose employ- 
ers have contributed, to a pension fund. 

W.P. 

old age assistance. Belief given old people 
who have reached a certain age and are 
destitute or partially so. w.F. 


operationism (or operationalism). That 
philosophy of science which seeks to re- 
duce all statement of truth to verifiable 
predictions of either form (a) or form 
(b), as follows: (a) If a specifically d^ 
fined observer makes a specifically defined 
observation under specifically defined con- 
ditions, the probability is P that that same 
observer, or another specifically defined, 
can make a second specifically defined ob- 
servation under specifically defined condi- 
tions; or (b) if a specifically defined op- 
erator performs a specifically defined op- 
eration, the probability is that either 
he or another specifically defined observer 
can make a specifically defined observa- 
tion. Operationism is often mistakenly 
confused with positivism (q.v.) or with 
behaviorism (q.v.). 

operative institution# Of# institution, op-, 
erative. 

opinion. (1) A judgment held as true, ar- 
rived at to some extent by intellectual 
processes, though not necessarily based 
on evidence sufficient for proof. (2)^ A 
view or estimate on a particular subject 
or point, e.g., regarding the appropriate- 
ness of a policy. (3) A statement of one 
regarded as an expert, when consulted, on 
a problem. . 
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opinion, collective, (rare) . A type of pub- 
lic opinion in wbicli, in a given group, or- 
ganizatiOB or public, a oonsensns bas been 
recognized and formulated as the opinion 
of the group as a whole. 

opinion, crowd. Verbal reactions by mem- 
bers of a crowd to a stimulus-event. Such' 
reactions achieve in a crowd a higher de- 
gree of unanimity than in groups that 
have not established such a high degree of 
mental isolation and rapport. Crowd 
members only express such crowd opinions 
on stimulus-events within the interest 
area that focused its members into the 
crowd situation. Crowd opinions are typ- 
ically on a somewhat more emotional and 
hysterical plane than ordinary public 
opinions. a.m"cx. 

opinion, group. Verbal reactions by mem- 
bers of a group to a given stimulus-event. 
Such reactions are products of the group^s 
societal culture and its own sub-culture, 
of pertinent remembered events, of cur- 
rent social tensions apparent to the 
group’s members, and of relevant societal 
structure. Cf, opinion, public; opinion, 
crowd. a.m’c.l, 

opinion, public. The attitude of a signi- 
ficant portion of a population toward any 
given proposition, based upon a measur- 
able amount of factual evidence, and in- 
volving some degree of reflection, analysis, 
and reasoning. It is a partially intellec- 
tual product, in contradistinction to pub- 
lic sentiment (q.v.), which is essentially a 
matter of emotion, and may and does exist 
without any adequate factual basis what- 
ever. Propagandists characteristically give 
the impression that they are seeking to 
modify public opinion, while in actuality 
they are appealing to, and seeking to 
utilize, public sentiment. Cf. prejudice. 

opium. A narcotic drug produced from 
the gummy juice of one species of poppy. 
In commercial use opium usually appears 
in the form of one of its derivatives, the 
most important of which are morphine, 
heroin, and codein. The invention of the 
hypodermic syringe in the 19th century 
greatly stimulated the use qf opium deriva- 
tives as narcotics. The effect of this drug 
in whatever form l^ken is the depression 
of' the higher nerve centers hnd the 'crea- 


tion of a mental feeling 'of blissful calm 
known as euphoria (q.v.). j.w.m’c. 

opposition. Expenditure of energy against 
an object' considered to be moving in a 
contrary direction; resistance to, or efforts 
to prevent or offset, the efforts or ideas 
of another person or group, not necessar- 
ily accompanied by attitudes of anger or 
purpose to destroy or injure the opponent. 
It is frequently argued by those who glor- 
ify struggle that conflict is universal in 
all nature and even serves to bind sys- 
tems together and to make locomotion 
possible, and that conflict is therefore 
either inevitable or a blessing, or even an 
indispensable means of progress. Such 
doctrine fails to distinguish between mere 
opposition, of which the argument would 
be true, and conflict (q.v.), in which there 
is hate, or wish to injure an enemy. 

opposition, social. Cf. social opposition. 

optimum population. Cf. population, op- 
timum. 

oracle. (1) In classical religions, the 
place of worship of some divinity where 
questions could be put to the god, and 
answers were returned by the priest, or 
priests, who served the god. (2) A god 
or priest endowed with mystic and super- 
natural capacity to reveal hidden answers 
to questions. e.a.h. 

ordeal. A test of endurance, courage, and 
fortitude used in societies of limited 
scientiflc development to establish the in- 
nocence or guilt of an accused person. 
The ordeal persisted as a common feature 
of judicial procedure in Europe as late 
as the thirteenth century. Common forms 
of the ordeal are by Are, by battle, and by 
water. Escape from death or injury^ is 
taken as proof of innocence. 

order, social. Cf , social order, 

orenda. The Iroquois concept of imper- 
sonal supernatural power or magic force. 
Cf. mana. 


organic analogy (organismlc analogy) - 
'The comparison of the structure and func- 
tioning of society to those of biological 


organ, social. Cf. social organ. 
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ostracism 


organisms, inYolving detailed parallelism 
between tbe systems of nutrition, com- 
munication, transportation, etc., with tbe 
structure-function systems of animals. 
This concept was so highly developed by 
Herbert Spencer as to give the impression 
that he was trying to convince his fol- 
lowers that society actually is an organ- 
;ism.^ . 

organic concept of society. Cf. society, 
organic concept of. 

organic society. Gf. society, organic. 

organic welfare. Cf. welfare, organic. 

organism. A living being composed of 
parts capable of maintaining existence as 
a unitary system and of acting in a co- 
ordinated manner toward the environment. 

M,S. 

organism, social. Cf. social organism. 

organismic. Pertaining to an organism. 

H.S. 

organismic behavior. Cf. behavior, organ- 
ismic. 

organization. That process which differ- 
entiates one part from another in a func- 
tional sense and which at the same time 
creates an integrated complex of func- 
tional relationships within the whole. 

organization, business. Cf. business or- 
ganization. 

organization, community. Cf. community 
organization. 

organization, criminal. Gf. criminal or- 
ganization. 

organization, duaL Cf. dual organization. 

organization, indnstriaL Cf . industrial or- 
ganization. 

organization, rural social. Cf. rural so- 
cial organization. 

organization, sociah Cf. social organiza- 
tion. 


organizational mores. : : Gf . mores, organi- 
zational, , , , 

organized crime. Cf .: crime, organized. 

organized group. Cf. group, organized,: 

orgiastic crowd. Cf. crowd, orgiastic. ' 

orgy. A festival or ceremonial celebra- 
tion characterized by a temporary relaxa- 
tion of customary taboos and restraints, 
and hence by an excess of singing, danc- 
ing, and indulgence of appetite. It is 
often a magioo-religious celebration in 
honor of a deity, as in the Dionysian and 
Bacchanalian orgies; not infrequently, es- 
pecially among primitive peoples, it is an 
occasion for the relaxation of sex taboos. 

orientation. Placement, especially of a 
dwelling, a temple, or a body in a grave, 
with definite reference to the cardinal di- 
rections. G.P.M. 

orientation, social. Cf. social orientation. 

origin, country of. Cf. country of origin, 

origin, social. Cf . social origin. 

origins, sociaL Cf. social origins. 

original nature. Cf . nature, original, 

ortho-cousin. A parallel cousin (q.v.) in 
the same line of descent, i.e., a father^s 
brother's child under patrilineal descent 
or a mother^s sister’s child under matri- 
lineal descent. 

orthognathous. Characterized by a rela- 
tively receding jaw and perpendicular 
face, i.e., by a facial profile angle of 85* or 
higher. Cf. mesognathous; prognathous. 

G.P.M. 

ossification, social. Cf. social ossification. 

ossuary. A place where bones of the dead 
are deposited. g.p.m. 

ostracism. A form of punishment admin- 
istered within the group, in contrast with 
banishment. Neighborly help is forbid- 
den, and even aid hj the members of one’s 
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family is denied. Often it is accompanied 
by sneers and contemptuous attitudes, or 
by complete indifference* , Today the at- 
titude of the public towards the ex-convict 
or the parolee is : one of ostracism. j.l.g. 

other world* Spirit world (q.v.). 

others-group. Gf. group, others-. 

outbreeding. ( 1 ) Mating outside of a given 
group. (2) The introduction into a group or 
an institution of new personalities or 
ideas which stimulate fresh patterns of 
thought and behavior, much as cross-fer- 
tilization in animal and vegetable repro- 
duction develops new characters. The in- 
troduction may be either intentional or 
accidental, g.m.f. 

outdoor relief. Cf. relief, outdoor. 

out-group. Cf. group, others-. 

outpatient. An ambulatory patient receiv- 
ing medical care from a hospital or clinic. 
Also called a “walking patient.” n.a. 

overcrowding. A number of occupants 
per room or apartment unit, commonly 
measured by cubic air content, light and 
ventilation standards, in excess of that 
deemed permissible for minimum health 
requirements. 

overcrowding in prisons. Cf. prisons, 
overcrowding inu 


overhousing. An excessive;, covering of 
land areas ' with dweliings; in particular, 
building upon an unduly large proportion 
of lot. EMM. 

overorganization. The condition of or- 
ganization in which the purposes or ends 
become subordinated to the means, and 
in which the details of management, the 
importance of rules and the trappings of 
authority take precedence over the work 
to be done. n.a. 

overpopulation. A condition of society 
in which the numerical population is too 
large to achieve or maintain some recog- 
nized and socially accepted objective. The 
term has no precise meaning unless the 
particular objective is specified. The ac- 
tual measures of overpopulation in a 
given society at a given time may vary 
widely according to the particular social 
values used as criteria. For example, the 
measure of overpopulation, considered 
from the point of view of military effi- 
ciency, may be very different from that 
based upon standard of living. 

overt behavior. Cf . behavior, overt. 

ownership. Socially established, recog- 
nized, and enforceable command over any 
object, involving the right to use, destroy, 
or transfer. Such rights may be com- 
plete or partial, exclusive or shared, but 
are always socially conferred and socially 
limited. The relationship of ownership is 
closely connected with the institution of 
property (q.v.). 


p 


padrone. A boss or employer who oper- 
ates witbin the padrone system (q.v.). 

padrone system. A type of self-mainte- 
nance mores wherein an individual main- 
tains control of a small group of workers, 
nsnally young and frequently children, by 
use of whom he operates a small-scale 
business unit. Historically, the ^system 
has developed among certain Mediterran- 
ean peoples, notably the Greeks and Ital- 
ians, and by immigrant representatives 
has been introduced into the United States, 
where at one time it flourished exten- 
sively. The characteristics of the system 
are the almost complete control over the 
lives of the workers by the boss, including 
communal housing and eating arrange- 
ments and strictly controlled occupational 
activities. The system lends itself par- 
ticularly to such activities as bootblack- 
ing. Were are many similarities to the 
early apprenticeship system. 

pain economy. Cf. economy, pain. 

pair marriage. Cf. marriage, pair.- 

palliative. Temporary, superficial, not 
reaching causes, relieving suffering but 
not curative. A palliative measure stops, 
or at least slows, the downward course of 
the client, the situation does not deterio- 
rate as rapidly as if no treatment had 
been undertaken, or as if self-defeating 
methods of ^‘aid*' had been tried; but the 
treatment does not rise to the ameliora- 
tive or remedial level. ■t.d.e. 

panel technique. Repeated survey of the 

same groups over a period of time to 
study changes in situations or opinions. 
The pane! may be one of individuals, of 
families, of addresses, or of other sampled 
units of the population, M.Pt, 


panhandler. ■ A street . beggar, ' moocher, 
mendicant who solicits money from pedes- 
trians. The origin of the term is obscure. 
The term ^'panhandle” has attained an 
approved derived meaning among various 
private charities that send out persons to 
beg for clothing, furniture and other sal- 
vage material which is repaired and given 
or sold to the needy. n.a. 

panic. A disaster in the money market 
when credit falls. It may involve runs on 
banks, hoarding, migration. The term has 
valid use also in describing a state of 
alarm and confusion as when a crowd 
caught in danger gets out of control. n.a. 

panopticon. Circular form of prison ar- 
chitecture. J.P.S. 

papoose. An American Indian child or in- 
fant.,, ■■ ' G.P.M. 

parallel cousin. A child of a parent's sib- 
ling (q.v.) of the same sex, ie., a father's 
brother's child or a mother's sister's child. 
Cf. cross-cousin, g.p.m., 

parallel play. Cf. play, parallel. 

parallelism. The independent develop- 
ment of similar culture traits in different 
regions. j.g.l. 

paranoia. A form of psychosis character- 
ized by persistent and systematic delu- 
sions, usually of grandeur or persecution, 
and sometimes hallucinations, j.m.r. ; b.m, 

parasite. One who lives, in whole or in 
part, at the expense of others, or of the 
community at large, through the use of 
fraud, favoritism, sex appeal, simulation 
or pretense. f.h.h. 
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parasite, social Cf. social parasite* 

parasitism, soda! Gf. social parasitism* 

pardon. Use of the power exercised by the 
head of a state, i.e.j 'in the United States 
either the goTernor of a state or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, ' to release a 
' coBvieted man and prevent the infliction 
! of all or part of the penalty. The power 
j to pardon extends to all crimes save those 
! of treason and impeachment. In the sev- 
eral states where the power to pardon is 
exercised more frequently there is asso- 
ciated wtih the governor a board whose 
duty it is to investigate and recommend 
cases for pardoning. ' Cf, pardoning power. 

j.w.m'c. 

pardoning power. The authority residing 
usually in the chief executive of a state 
to forgive the convict his crime and re- 
lease him from the sentence imposed upon 
him by the court. Under this power lie 
all sorts of executive clemency — condi- 
tional and absolute pardon, commutation 
of sentence, and restoration of civil rights. 
This power is usually given to the execu- 
tive by the constitution, but grants to the 
legislature the right to prescribe methods 
of application, and rules of procedure. 

partial correlation. Cf. correlation, par- 

5 parental relations. The relation between 

{ either a mother and child, or father and 

I child. It is part of the constellation of 

; family relationships, which include also 

I the relation between husband and wife, 

J and the relation between the siblings. 

I Child training, education of the child in 

I the home and discipline are among the 

I problems of this relationship. There is 

I also the need for understanding, affection 

? and emotional security on the part of both 

I parents and children, 

I parenthood. The state of one who has 

; begotten or brought forth offspring. r.E3, 

i parenthood, voluntary. A term used In- 

creasingly for birth-control as emphasizing 
the positive rather than the negative as- 
j peets of the movement, Le,, the conscious 
plamting of parenthood Ie' the light of' the 
I health eonditi'ons and the ;economic' status 

I of &e' parents, and the 'desired spacing' of 


the children, if there Is to be more than 
one. Synonymous with planned parent- 
hood. 

pariah. A member of a low or despised 
caste or class; an outcast. g.p.m, 

parity, social. . Cf. social parity, 

parole. Release from 'a correctional or 
penal institution, under the supervision of 
the- parole authorities, in the attempt to 
adjust the prisoner to life in free society. 
Usually parole supervision Is limited to 
the unserved balance of the maxfmum 
sentence for which" the prisoner was com- 
mitted to the institution. jx.o. 

parole' board. An administrative board 
which by law has charge of granting 
paroles, and of supervising the parolees. 
Usually the board is governed by law as 
to who may be granted parole, and the 
length of time parolees remain under its 
control. Originated toy Maconochie for 
transportees to Norfolk Island as a 
method of improving discipline, and called 
ticket-of-leave. jx.g. 

parole contract: A statement of the con- 
ditions which the parolee is to observe 
while on parole. Violation of these con- 
ditions is ground for the revocation of 
the parole and for the return of the 
parolee to the institution. 

partial correlation. Cr. correlation, par- 
tial. 

participant. Taking part, partaking in, 
playing a role in, being an active mem- 
ber in a functional (usually face-to-face) 
group; (of a group) showing active par- 
ticipation by members; (of behavior) per- 
taining to an active role in a functional 
group situation. As a noun, a sentient 
creature taking part in or playing a role 
in a functional group situation. t.d.e. 

participant crowd. Cf, crowd, partici- 
pant. 

participant observer. Cf, observer, par- 
ticipant. 

participatioii. Entry Into, Identification 
with, as through eommunication ^ or com- 
mon' addvily, some defined social situatiom 
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psrticipatloii, conditioned 


patlios 


participation, conditioned. Cf. conditioned 
participation. 

participation, social. Cf. social participa* 
tion. 

partile. A class name for percentiles, 
deciles, quintiles, quartiles, textiles, etc. 
A partile is the amount of a distributing 
characteristic (i.e., abscissa or X score) 
which corresponds to some fraction of the 
distributed population (i,e., area or fre- 
quency cumulated from the lower limit of 
the distribution). Thus the first quartile, 
Q, is that amount of the characteristic be- 
low which occur 25% of the population, 
and the second quartile Q«, which is also 
the medium, is that amount of the charac- 
teristic which divides the population into 
two equal halves. s.c.d. 

part-time farm. Cf. farm, part-time. 

part-time farmer. A farmer who engages 
in part-time farming (q.v.). cex. 

part-time farming. A type of family 
farming in which only part of the family 
labor is devoted to farm work, a major 
portion being devoted to some non-farm 
occupation. The farm provides a living 
site, home produced products and usually 
some cash from the sale of products. 
However, much of the cash income is de- 
rived from the non-farm occupation, C.E.L. 

party. (1) A person who takes part in a 
legal transaction or in a legal action or 
proceeding. (2) A group of people or- 
ganized for political purposes. f.w.k* 

passive resistance. A calm refusal to be 
induenced by commands or physical force. 
Non-violent non-cooperation has a similar 
but somewhat narrower meaning. m.s. 

pastime. A short time diversion for the 
pleasure which it affords. That which 
amuses, diverts, and serves to make free 
time pass agreeably. m.h.n. 

pastoral. Pertaining to herding peoples 
or their tjrpically nomadic mode of life. 
Cf. nomadism. g.p.m. 

paterfamilias. The paternal head of the 
ancient Roman family, who exercised al- 


most unlimited power over his wife, chil- 
dren and grandchildren as well as Ms 
slaves. The strong unity of the Roman 
family was preserved through centuries 
because' in the paterfamilias was vested 
all religious rights, as priest, of the:, family 
ancestor worship, all legal rights, as the 
only “person” of the family recognized 
by Roman law, and all economic rights 
as the sole owner of the family property, 
real and movable. It was not until the 
first century of the Empire that the power 
of the paterfamilias began to be limited 
by Roman law, w.g. 

paternal family. Cf. family, paternal. 

paternal rights. Cf. rights, paternal. 

paternalism. Protection and control, like 
that of a minor child by a parent, exer- 
cised by the government over the gov- 
erned, employer over employee, or in sim- 
ilar relationships. r.e.b. 

pathological. Diseased, (medical) Patho- 
logical diatheses — disease tendency believed 
to be usually inherited. ( criminal psychologi- 
cal) Pathological lying; falsification out of 
proportion to desired ends, (psychological) 
Persistently morbid or unnatural behavior 
not otherwise defined, (social) Undesirable 
social manifestations or conditions, which 
threaten social well-being. It usually re- 
fers to those socially undesirable condi- 
tions and trends that by analogy can be 
conceptualized as social diseases, such as 
abnormal dependency, crime and delin- 
quency, vice, increasing defectiveness. 

J.M.R, 

pathological Criminal. Cf. criminal, path- 
ological. 

pathology, (a) The science dealing with 
causes, development and effects of disease, 
(b) The diseased or abnormal condition 
itself. Cf. social pathology. o.w. 

pathology, sociaL Cf. social pathology. 

pathos. The aura of intellectual untouch- 
ableness with which we surround a cher- 
ished notion, mos, idea, symbol, institu- 
tion, functionary. It is the glamor of 
sentiment that grows up around such ele- 
ments and protects them from objective 
examination and criticism, a.m"c.l. 
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oatria potestas. The Eoman term for the 
newer of the father over the members of 
Ms family (familia), including the slaves. 
This power was expressly recognized m 
4e Laws of the Twelve Tables (c. 450 
B C ) s-nd wss Elinosti absolutE, 6xt6iidiii^ 
to iife and death. In only one respect 
was the power of the pater familias over 
his children limited: he must summon a 
family council of adult members of hxs 
gens (or **great family”) before condemn- 
ing a son to slavery or death. A son re- 
mained under the patria potestas long 
as his father lived. Even after his mar- 
riage the son was under his father’s power 
and so likewise were his offspring, _ No 
male under power, even if he held^high 
public office, could control his property or 
earnings, nor could he make a will so long 
as his father lived. It was not until the 
Empire was well established that Roman 
law took the first steps to limit the patria 
potestas. 

patriarchal family. Cf . family, patriarchal. 

patriarchal society. Cf. society, patriar- 
chal. 

patriarchate. (1) A type of social organi- 
zation characterized by patriUneal descent, 
inheritance, and succession, patnlocal resi- 
dence, patripotestal authority and the le- 
gal subordination of women and coild^. 
C5f. father right; matriarchate. (2y The 
dominance, authority, province, office or 
residence of a patriarch. 

patrilineal. Reckoning descent, inheri- 
tance, or succession exclusively or prefer- 
entially through males, Cf. matrilineal. 

■ ■ G.P.M. 

patrilinear. Cf. patrilmeaL 
patrilocaL Cf. paiaulocal residence. 

patnlocal marriage. Cf. marriage, patri- 

local. 

patnlocal residence. Cf. residence, patri- 
local. 

patriotism. Eove of one’s fatherland, 
votion to its soil and its traditions, de- 
fence of its integrity. Ihe etymological 
origin shows that patriotism is based upon 
the experiences of the formative years of 
childhood and youth and upon the primary 
attachment to soil and immediate environ- 


; ' ^ pattern, life-organizatloia 

ment. It,.' arouses ' deep-seated emotions 
^ough they may be less rational and even 
less conscious to the patriot than the re- 
actions ' of a nationalist. A phenomenon 
of all historical periods, patriotism has 
often been used in the age of nationalism 
and imperialism as an inspirational force 
and justification for political dynamics 
and national expansion. While essentially 
pre-supposing due respect for another 
people’s homeland and traditions, patriot- 
ism may easily be connected with, a myth 
of the mission of one’s country, thus jus- 
tifying in the name of patriotism the sub- 
jugation of another people and the hatred 
of the stranger and his way of life. Cf. 
collective egotism. 

patripotestal. Characterized by the exer- 
cise of authority, especially in the family 
or household, by the father or paternal 
grandfather. Cf. matripotestal. 

patrolman. A policeman whose re^lar 
duty is to cover some specified section. 

patronymic. Deriving the personal or 
family name from the father or other 

patrilineal relative. Cf. metronymic. 

G.F.ltf. . 

pattern, acquired. A learned way of be- 
having as opposed to an instinctive re- 
sponse to stimulus; a pattern acquned 
through social transmission instead of bio- 
logical heredity. 

pattern, action. Cf. action pattern. 

pattern, behavior. (1) A relatively uni- 
form series of overt activities; ob^rv- 
able regularity of conduct. Though there 
may be variations within the series so 
that the behavior pattern diffep from 
the stereotype, such a pattern is found 
when acts, otherwise distinct, are organ- 
ized in relation to each other. (2) A type 
of conduct serving as a model. b.m. 

pattern, conceptual. The arrangement, 
form, or organization of the concepts 
which have been abstracted from a spe- 
* cific field of learning. 

t pattern, culture. Cf. culture pattern. 

\ pattern, life-organization. A conception 
r of a career, or role, viewed longitudinally 
. (through time), by a person appraising 
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his own life or by an outside, obsenrer, in 
which some consistent plan, orderly se- 
quence, or type of character development 
Is seen as a dominating **entelechy.” ■ 

T.D.E. 

pattern, plnrality. Plurality pattern. 

pattern, sodai Cl social pattern, ■ 

pattern, societal. Cf. societal pattern. 

pattern, type. Cf. type- pattern. 

pattern, typical. Cl typology, construc- 
tive." ' 

pattern, universal, of culture. Common- 
human elements in culture patterns; sim- 
ilarity of array of culture complexes ob- 
servable in all known cultures; a classifi- 
cation of cultural activities and complexes 
applicable to the analysis of all known 
human cultures. Sometimes erroneously 
called ^'universal culture pattern/^ 

pattern number. A number for which the 
people of a society show a preference, so 
that it recurs frequently in various con- 
texts, e.g., in the grouping of figures in 
mythology and in the repetition of ele- 
ments in folk tales and ceremonials. g.p.m. 

patterning, behavior. Cl behavior pat- 
terning. 

patterns, qaasf-IegaL Patterns found in 
fields related to the law based upon or 
resembling legal patterns; particularly 
applied to procedural patterns of admin- 
istrative agencies in the United States. 

F.W.K. 

patterns, symbolic. Those patterns which 
are linked with cultural values and ideas 
which they symbolize through sense ex- 
pressions. Symbolic-cultural patterns play 
a decisive role in Religion, Morality, Law, 
Education, and other forms of social con- 
trol. Cultural-symbolic patterns presup- 
pose the Intervention in social life of spir- 
itual meanings and ideals, of which the 
symbols are the intermediaries adapted to 
concrete social situations. g.g. 

patterns, technical. Technical patterns 
are standardized images of collecidve.be- 


■ havior, the ascendency of which is founded 
■only on repetition and habitual routine. 
The- main examples are the patterns of 
production, in economic . life. In some types 
of society .(for instance, the primitive) , 
the symbolic-cultural patterns ' , exercise a 
strong influence on the -technical patterns; 
also some intermediary- forms -are built up 
by interpenetration of both. : ; ' g.g. 

pauper oath, (pauperis oath.) An oath 
taken by an applicant for public assistance 
swearing that he is utterly destitute and 
without means of support for himself and 
family. The oath' is used in most states as a 
means of retaining legal power over those 
obtaining relief under false pretenses. How- 
ever, progressive social workers look upon 
the oath as unduly and unjustly humiliat- 
ing to persons who through no fault of 
their own are forced to apply for assist- 
ance. The general trend is toward the 
removal of the pauper oath from state 
welfare laws. j.w.m'c. 

pauperism. A state of economic depen- 
dency on other sources than those recog- 
nized as normal in the mores of any par- 
ticular society. In ordinary usage, the 
sources of support are public authorities 
of some sort. 

pauperization. The process of undermin- 
ing an individuars or community's inter- 
est and ability to self-support. w.r. 

peaceful access. The right to enter the 
territory of a tribe unmolested, some- 
times granted to aliens to enable them 
to avail themselves of some monopoly of 
natural resources located therein without 
embroiling the two groups in perpetual 
warfare. Cf. safe-conduct. g.p.m. 

peaceful picketing. Cf. freedom of speech. 

penal colony. Cf. colony, penal. 

penitentiary. The name first given to 
those prisons the purpose of which was 
conceived to be not punishment, but re- 
formation. Later when imprisonment came 
to be looked upon as primarily for cor- 
rection the term **penitentiar/^ came to 
be synonymous with '‘prison.** 

Pennsylvania system. ' The system of im- 
prisonment originating in the Eastern 
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i Pennsylvania Prison when it was . opened 
in 1829. It was characterized by having 
each prisoner confined in a, separate' cell 
without contact 'With any : hnman beings 
except the /warden and'' chaplain, and by 
work in the cel! ; to occupy the ' prisoner 
primarily to prevent brooding and nlti- 
mate Insanity. It was believed that by 
this system the prisoner would be kept 
from contamination or from' being a con- 
taminating. influence and also that he 
would not be reco^lzed by other inmates 
after release. This system was borrowed 
by most European countries, but has en- 
tirely disappeared from the prison system 
in the United States. jx.c.. 

penology. That field of applied socioi 
which deals with the theory and methocs 
of punishment for crime. Penology is grad- 
ually losing itself as a special branch of 
knowledge, being absorbed by the general 
field of criminology. j.w.m c. 

penology, school of, classical. Cf. classi- 
cal school of penology. 

peonage. A status or condition of com- 
pulsory service based upon indebtedness. 

j.w.m'c. 

people. Though not infrequently used as 
a synonsnm for two or more persons viewed 
distributively, as "enough for three 
people,” this term usually designates a 
category, an aggregation, or a collectiv- 
ity of persons, distinguished from the 
rest of the community or of mankind by 
one or more traits common to them all* 
The distinguishing trait may be any so- 
cially significant characteristic, location, 
physiological, racial, regional, occupa- 
tional, political, etc., as the Pine Grove 
people, red-headed people, old people, Nor- 
dic peoples, upper-class people, city people, 
the American people, professional people, 
etc. As a collectivity, as in the American 
people, the Jewish people, colored peoples, 
It may include a variety of races or na- 
tions. Cf. nationality; demos; ethnos. 

people, culture. Civilized men. Used in 
contrast to the unscientific term "nature 
people” (q.v.), A literal translation of 
the German KidturvolL Its implication 
in English translation that civilized man 


has culture (q.v.) and '.primitive man does 
not gives rise to a spurious distinction 
that makes the term invalid for proper' 
usage, E.A.H. 

people, nature. Primitive, non-literate, 
uncivilized tribes. ' Used in contrast to 
"culture people”' (q.v.). A literal trans- 
lation of the German Naturvoik. The dis- 
tinction between nature people and cul- 
ture people Is spurious, however. The 
term has no place in' modem social an- 
thropology. E.A.H, 

perception, social. ' Cf., social perception. 

perpetuate. To cause to continue with- 
out such changes as are implicitly as- 
sumed or explicitly stated as specific con- 
ditions. FX. 

perpetuation. (1) Continuance without 
specific changes (cf. perpetuate), e.g., the 
continuance of a population without de- 
crease in number. (2) Creation of condi- 
tions tending to effect such continuance. 

F..L. 

perpetuation, group. The continuance of 
a population considered as part of a 
larger aggregate, F.I.. 

perpetuation, self-. Cf. self-perpetuation. 

person. An individual human being who 
plays a social role in group life according 
to the culture or cultures in which he has 
been conditioned. Human nature as em- 
bodied in one individual. w.ch. 

personal. Of or pertaining to the person 
(q.v.). Personal relationships, for example, 
are intimate and informal contacts be- 
tween human beings. Impersonal rela- 
tionships are formal and hierarchical or 
stand-offish. w.c.h, 

personal adjustment. Cf. adjustment, per- 
sonal. 

personal ascendency. A class of social 
situations in which one member of a face- 
to-face group (q.v.) is in control by virtue 
of spontaneous leadership and submission; 
based upon personal qualities and differ- 
ences- rather than upon differences of 
known status or rank, or upon known 
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preTioms mMeremmtn, power or skill. 
Persoiml ascendency may be based on 
physical dominancei voice, fearlessness, 
tad, problem-solving in crisis, charm, hti- 
'mor, -skills. . 

personal dlsorgantsatfon. Cf. disorgani- 
zation, personal. 

personal evolution. Cf. evolution, per- 
sonal. 

personal maladjustment. Gf. maladjust- 
ment, personal. 

personality. That dynamic organization 
of ideas, attitudes, and habits which is 
built upon the foundation of the biologi- 
cally inherited psycho-physical mechan- 
isms of a single organism and of socially 
transmitted culture patterns, and which 
embodies all the adjustments of this in- 
dividuaFs motives, desires and purposes to 
the requirements and potentialities of his 
social and sub-social environments. The 
personality includes: (a) the focus of con- 
sciousness; (b) the pre-conscious area of 
sensori-motor experience and of unre- 
pressed memories, ideas, wishes, attitudes 
and purposes; (c) the unconscious, includ- 
ing repressed memories, ideas, wishes, and 
attitudes; and (d) the patterns of be- 
havior which can be overtly observed and 
operated upon by others. Cf. conscious- 
ness, focus of; ego; expanded personality; 
id; individuality; self. h.h. 

personality, defect of. A trait or combi- 
nation of traits of personality which con- 
stantly injure oneself and others, but 
which one has not the insight or charac- 
ter to correct. a.e.w. 

personality, expanded. The physical or- 
ganism of an individual, plus the belong- 
ings, loved ones, social organizations, 
ideas, habits, skills, memories, and pur- 
poses toward which the individual gives 
reactions similar to those which he gives 
to his own body. The antipathies of an 
individual consist in the objects, people, 
ideas, habits, memories, and possible fu- 
ture events, toward which he gives re- 
actions, similar to those which he gives 
to physical pain. These antipathies are 
the opposite, or negative, of the expanded 
personality. h.h. 


personality, extrovert (extravert). Per- 
sonality in which one's attention and in- 
terests are directed maMy toward exter- 
nal, socially perceptible phenomena. Be- 
cause few personalities are completely ex- 
troverted there is no factual justification 
for speaking of an extrovert personality 
type. Cf. personality, introvert, m.s. 

personality, ideal. Personality correspond- 
ing to a standard of desirable superiority 
or perfection. m.s. 

personality, introvert. Personality in 
which one’s attention and interests are 
directed toward his own mental behavior 
or seif. Although morbid introvert per- 
sonality is more common than completely 
extroverted personality, there is little jus- 
tification for speaking of an introvert per- 
sonality type. Cf. personality, extrovert. 

M.s.' 

personality, symbolic, (1) A stock char- 
acter. (2) A personality stereotype that 
has become the symbol for a government, 
movement, tribe, association, type of 
thought or music or art. a.m’cx. 

personality development. A gradual and 
balanced growth of all the many aspects 
of a human personality including the 
physical, mental, emotional and social. Cf. 
self-realization. a.e.w. 

personality stereotype. Cf, stereotype, 
personality. 

personality type. (1) Simplified example 
of personality chosen to characterize a 
group of similar personalities found with 
some frequency in society, (2) An example 
of personality chosen to indicate one of 
a number of possible kinds of personality 
to be found in more or less mixed form 
in society. A wide range of terminology 
has been developed for personality types, 
e.g., pyknic, asthenic, athletic, and dyplas- 
tic; extrovert and introvert; anal, oral op- 
timist, oral pessimist; ascendent and sub- 
missive; etc. Current psychological and 
sociological usage discards categorical con- 
cepts of personality type for characteriza- 
tions based upon (1) physiological equip- 
ment and (2) type-situations in the life- 
histories of individuals in given cultures 
and in given statuses within cultures, 

AM*CX. 
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persoiiHel 'Work,^ used, in, applied 

sociology, economics and psychology, more 
or less' synonymous, with labor relations or 
employment management, and frequently 
including ■ welfare : work'j concerned ' with 
the personnel rather than the materiel of 
production, emphasising, human relations j 
inclncies hiring, classifying, training, pro- 
motion, transfer, wage rates, bonus sys- 
tems, discharge, health, recreation, some- 
times also public relations and arbitration. 
The word itself has come into general use 
only since about 1930; but its content de- 
rives from early English progressive em- 
ployers like Robert Owen, was stimulated 
by Taylor and other protagonists of “scien- 
tific management,’^ and during World War 
I by use in the United States Army and 
in civilian production. 

persuasion. The use of arguments, true 
or false, designed to secure the adoption 
by others of certain beliefs, theories, or 
lines of action. f.e.1.. 

perverted. Turned against its proper 
function; {moral) “against nature” (q.v.) 
bestial, etc..; (psychiatric) pathological or 
abnormal; (social work) so incompetent 
or neglectful as to defeat any ameliora- 
tive (q.v.) objective and make a situation 
worse than it would have been had not 
the agency attempted the treatment; e.g., 
most jails, prisons, reformatories, some 
asylums, orphanages and baby-farms, oc- 
casional hospitals and relief agencies. Cf. 
palliative; remedial. t.0.e. 

peyote. A species of small cactus, or the 
powerful drug decocted therefrom by the 
Indians of Mexico and the western United 
States and widely used for medicinal, cere- 
monial, and religious purposes. g.p.m. 

Pharisees. The Jewish religious school, 
prominent at the time of the four Gospels 
and later, who laid stress on ritual cor- 
rectness and who have become the symbol 
in modern social thought of persons and 
groups who cling to special economic and 
social privilege and substitute liberal 
phrases and alms-giving for social jus- 
tice. G.M.F. 

phase, social. Cf. social phase. 

phenomena. Basic units, elements, or con- 
stants which are used in sociological sys- 


tems as relatively stable, observable, and 
objective starting /points in the scientific 
study of ' society. E.g., culture, family, 
group, process, a, strike, robbery, gift. 

H.A.P. 

phenomena, human. Sociologicar data, .dis- 
tinguished from non-social and physical 
data. E.g., attitudes, values, wishes, 
opinions. 

phenomena, repetitive- Products of recip- 
rocal interaction; social relationships and 
processes, such ' as conflict, competition, 
and assimilation. h.a.f. 

phenomena, social. Cf. social phenomena, 

phenomena, societal. Cf. societal phe- 
nomena. 

phenomena, sociological. Cf « sociological 
phenomena, 

phenotype. A descriptive category which 
accounts for external appearance, Cf. geno- 
type. . M,S., 

philanthropy. The spirit of active good 
will towards one’s fellow man as shown 
in efforts to promote his welfare. Cf. 
charity. w.p. 

philosophical ethics. Cf. ethics, philosophi- 
■cal. . 

philosophical pluralism. Cf. pluralism, 
philosophical. 

philosophy, sociaL Cf* social philosophy. 

phobia. An exaggerated, persistent and 
usually pathological fear of a particular 
stimulus or situation or class of stimuli 
or situations. The term phobia is fre- 
quently used as a suffix in a popular or 
quasi-technical sense, for example, Eusso- 
phobia and is contrasted with -philia or 
-mania. c.p.s. 

phratry. A primary tribal subdivision, 
commonly characterized by exogamy (q.v.) 
and unilinear descent (q.v.), especially 
when further divided into sihs (q.v.) Cf. 
moiety. g.p.m. 

phrenology. Theory and practice based on 
Gall’s hypothesis that mental traits and 
therefore human character conform to the 
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sliape of the human skull and are local-, 
ized in certain specifie brain and skull 
areas; of signlllcance to sociologists be- 
cause it was used for vocational and mari- 
tal guidance before the present ' vogue of 
tests and* statistical correlations for pre- 
dictive purposes. a.j.t. 

ptiylogenetic. Having to do with the or- 
igin and preservation of the group. Cf. 
self-perpetuation. 

physical anomalies. Cf. anomalies, physi- 
cal. 

physical anthropology. Somatic anthro- 
pology (q.v.). 

physics^ social, Cf. social physics. 

Physiocrats. A school of French social 
thought in the XVIII century, affirming 
"a fundamental and essential order of so- 
ciety'^ which the State is incapable of 
modifying and to which it is always forced 
to give way. The Physiocrats considered 
the ^‘spontaneous social order*' as a real 
whole and fought against contractual 
theories of society; they became simul- 
taneously promoters of sociology (“social 
physics”) and founders of political econ- 
omy. But in the last domain, they did 
not maintain their sociological views and 
merely formulated the demand of their 
time for “laissez faire”, as well as insist- 
ing on the necessary predominance of ag- 
riculture over industry. Principal repre- 
sentatives are: Quaanay, LeTrosne, Du- 
pont de Nemours, Mercier de la Eivi^re, 
and to some extent, Turgot. g.g. 

physifue, asthenic. A human physical 
type characterized by relatively small 
trunk, long angular body and limbs, and 
low' constitutional vitality. Believed to be 
associated with schizophrenic mental 
traits. Cf. athletic physique, pyknic phy- 
sique. 

physique, athletic. Medium proportioned 
human body type with well developed 
musculature suggesting the athlete. Ath- 
letic physique is one of the three human 
body types (the other two being asihenic 
(q.v.) and pyknic (q.v.) distinguished in 
an attempt to establish a relationship be- 
tween personality traits and type of body 
structure. j.Ka. 


physique, pyknic. Round, heavy-set hu- 
man body type with short limbs. One of 
three types identified as significant in es- 
tablishing ■ a consistent relationship be- 
tween physical and psychological human 
types. Cf. asthenic physique; 'athletic 
physique. : 

picket. A person or group involved in a 
labor dispute trying to obstruct passage 
in or out of the premises of the erstwhile 
employer. The picket may resort to vari- 
ous active tactics as permitted under the 
law, but his object is to injure the offend- 
ing employer in pocket and social standing. 

N.A, 

picketing, peaceful. Cf. freedom of speech. 

pictograui. An integrated series of picto- 
graphs (q.v.) which relates a whole story 
or records a more or less complex event. 

E.A.H. 

pictograph. A representation of an ob- 
ject, action, or idea by a picture or sym- 
bol suggestive or imitative thereof. g.p.m. 

pieture-hride. Bride selected by corre- 
spondence methods, a practice once popu- 
lar among Japanese in this country who 
sought wives from women in Japan, Upon 
the basis of such negotiations the ar- 
rangements were made to migrate the 
pledged brides. n.a. 

pile dwelling. A dwelling raised on posts 
or piles, often but not always over a lake 
or marsh. g.p.m. 

pillory. A wooden framework upon a 
raised platform to which a culprit was 
fastened either with head and hands 
through holes in a board or by a chain 
about the neck in order that he might be 
the object of public scorn. Often it was 
set up in the market place where the oc- 
cupant could be pelted with over-ripe fruit 
and eggs by the people. j.l.g. 

pilot study. Preliminary survey preced- 
ing a social survey for purposes of test- 
ing and perfecting technique. Used syn- 
onymously with pre-survey, test-tube sur- 
■ vey. M.pt. 

pimp. A person who serves as procurer 
or agent for prostitutes. j,p.s. 
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pirrattrii- A relative of opposite ' sex, 
among ' certain Australian tribes, belong- 
ing to tbe : marriage class (q.v.) from 
which a sponse may be taken, with whom 
sexual relations are permitted under the 
prevailing ■ form of sexual, communism 

(q,V.). G.P.M. 

plane /of living. The actual ' consumption 
performance of a group of persons, ex- 
pressed in terms of the average quantities 
and qualities of goods and services con- 
sumed per unit of time, conveniently a 
year, and per typical unit of the group, 
ordinarily a family. Precision of inter- 
pretation requires a sharp distinction be- 
tween this concept and standard of liv- 
ing (q.v.)‘ The latter term applies cor- 
rectly to an ideal or objective goal, the 
existence of which is primarily mental, 
and which therefore does not lend itself 
readily to precise measurement. 

planning. The projection of ends and ar- 
rangement of means for their fulfillment, 
involving a systematic pattern of activi- 
ties permitted by the background of the 
general social order. All planning is the 
arranging of a cooperation of parts or 
members in a functional union, in an ef- 
fort to secure the full service the parts 
can render in a desired project for human 
welfare. Planning is thus always the sec- 
ond step in the project form of human 
experience, which has four general stages, 
viz.: (1) felt need; (2) reflective interpre- 
tation; (3) social control; and (4) aes- 
thetic appreciation. c.j.b. 

planning, agricultural. A system of or- 
ganization for the analysis and adjust- 
ment of state and local agricultural prob- 
lems, sponsored by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Agricultural Extension 
Service with the expectation that it be- 
come autonomous in state and counties. 
Composed of county committees and state 
committees made up of representatives of 
county committees. Generally problems 
of land use are the first attacked; others, 
such as farm labor, taxation, credit, 
health, housing and education, follow in 
whatever order each committee decides is 
desirable. It began about 1938, and was 
originally called land use planning. More 
recently it has been called county agricul- 
tural planning or agricultural planning. 


Committees, are referred to^as County, or 
State, Agricuitura! , Planning Committees. 

C.E.L. 

planning, city. The guidance and control 
by government of the form and use of 
public and private real property accord- 
ing to. a comprehensive plan, for the phys- 
ical development of the community. City 
planning includes the demolition of old 
buildings, zoning, and the pre-arranged 
construction of trunk or through high- 
ways, parks, recreation centers, and public 
buildings. For the , larger cities, city plan- 
ning to be effective must be articulated 
with county or regional planning. The 
first attempts at city planning appeared 
in Europe in the 18th century. Sweden 
had a building law for towns early in that 
century and Paris was placed under 
planned growth in 1790. The most com- 
prehensive legislation on the subject ap- 
peared in the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Act passed by the English Parlia- 
ment in 1909- j.w.m'c. 

planning, economic. Cf. economic plan- 
ning. 

planning, regional. Cf. regional planning, 

planning, social. Cf. social planning. 

plantation cycle. A term derived from the 
theory of cyclical fluctuations of social 
phenomena. In this view the plantation, 
like other social institutions, follows a 
more or less definite pattern of change, 
its early stage showing exploitation of 
land and labor at a rising rate, followed 
by a long, relatively stable period, after 
which the plantation form gives way to 
some other form of agricultural economy. 
However, during the so-called stable pe- 
riod there may be seen many evidences of 
an unstable equilibrium, such as conflict 
between planters and laborers, uneconomic 
exploitation of the soil, changing labor 
forms (such as wage labor vs. sharecrop- 
ping), all affected by larger social and 
economic forces such as the state of the 
domestic and world market for products 
of the plantation economy and techno- 
logical changes affecting the culture and 
harvesting of crops. Wide disparities 
found in an industrial society between 
wages and living standards of plantation 
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and iiidnstria! labor constitute " a dynamic 
factor, as does so-called "land hunger” of 
iiie farming population* Apparently a 
transition from the plantation form to 
smaller land holdings Is implied. Bnt the 
theory is vague on many points. k.dpx. 

plantation family. Of. family, plantation. 

plantation farm. Cf. farm, plantaMon. 

plantation system. In American usage, 
the agricultural complex of the South, 
characterized in the main by large-scale 
landholding, concentration on a single 
cash crop, and cheap labor forms — Negro 
chattel slavery in antebellum times, and 
sharecropping in postbenum,-~the whole 
developing characteristic class and caste 
relations. Cf. colonization. k.dpx. 

plasm, germ. Cf . germ plasm. 

plasticity. That quality of human nature 
which permits behavior patterns to be 
modified by early conditioning and the 
cultural factors of environment into many 
diverse forms. fx.w. 

Platonic love- Comradeship of a non- 
sexual, non-camal, spiritual nature. Mod- 
em usage confines this state of affection 
to persons of the opposite sex, but there 
is nothing in Plato's writings to justify 
this strict limitation. w.c.h. 

platyrrhine. Broad nosed. When the nasal 
index is determined on a skull It expresses 
the relation between the breadth of the 
nasal aperture at its widest point and 
its length as given in the distance from 
the juncture of the middle point of the 
nasal bones and the frontal bone above 
(nasion), to the inferior border of nasal 
aperture. If the breadth is over 51 per 
cent of the length, the nose is platyrrhine. 
On living subjects, nose breadth is the 
distance between the two widest points of 
the fieshy wings, or alae. Length is mea- 
sured from the nasion to the juncture of 
the septum with the upper lip. If the 
breadth, so measured, is more than 84 per 
cent of the length, the nose is platyrrhine, 

play. A form of recreation; the rela- 
tively free, happy, spontaneous activity, 


chiefly of diildren, engaged .. in for plea- 
sure and amusement, as contrasted with 
work, toil, chores, ^ compulsory . school at- 
tendance, and other required tasks. As a 
general term, ' it has , been| regarded, as 
practically ■ , synonymous with recreation 
(q.v.). 

play, group. Cf. group play. ' 

play, parallel. A form of play in which 
each individual engages in the same type 
of activity as the others but without overt 
cooperation with them. p.h.f. 

playground. An area or place with facili- 
ties for supervised play activities, and the 
organization and promotion of recreation 
programs. m.h.n. 

pleasure economy. Cf. economy, pleasure. 

plebiscite. The method often adopted in 
peace treaties by which the inhabitants 
of a particular territory are allowed by 
vote to determine their political allegiance, 
whether to their old state or to a neigh- 
boring or annexing state. Numerous in- 
stances are provided in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, when the Saar, Silesia and other 
areas surrounding Germany were afforded 
this opportunity. There is objection to 
the system by some writers, maintaining 
that it covers a disguised annexation; but 
if properly conducted, there is no reason 
why it cannot be honest. Functioning 
usually in times of political tension, there 
is an especial need for careful planning 
and supervision by independent and im- 
partial authorities. 

pluralism. A conception affirming a mul- 
titude of irreducible and equivalent ulti- 
mate principles, realms, forms of reality. 
Pluralism presupposes discontinuity. Its 
opposite term is monism. g.g. 

pluralism, jural. A conception affirming 
the existence of many conflicting and 
equivalent jural orders in the same system 
of law. Jural pluralism insists on the 
capacitj’* of particular groups and social 
connections to engender autonomous jural 
regulations, and on the impossibility of 
establishing a priori a primacy of the 
legal order of the state over other com- 
peting jural orders. The relationship 
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among different jural orders is 'considered 
as depending, upon : Tarying social and 
jural conjunctures. g.g. 

pluralism^ phllosopliicai ' A conception af- 
firming : a multitude of irreducible and 
equivalent ultimate wholes, ideas, values 
and value scales, as well as experiences 
in which they are tested. Consistent phi- 
losophical pluralism is opposed not only 
to monism, but also to rationalism, and 
is linked with radical empiricism. Philo- 
sophical pluralism may be affirmed with- 
out necessarily implying a Sociological, 
jural, or political pluralism (q.v.). On 
the other hand, jural and political plural- 
ism presuppose philosophical pluralism. 

G.G. 

pluralism, political. A conception propos- 
ing a reorganization of the state through 
a set of institutions guaranteeing its ef- 
fective limitation, e.g., by some other in- 
dependent organizations (cf. Guild-Social- 
ism and Syndicalism) which serve as 
checks. Political pluralism is teleological 
and practical. It does not necessarily fol- 
low either from jural or sociological plu- 
ralisms, which are purely theoretical and 
descriptive, and admit different practical 
applications, according to circumstances, 

G.G. 

pluralism, sociological. A trend in present 
day sociology affirming: (a) an irreduc- 
ible multiplicity of the forms of sociality 
within each particular group; (b) an irre- 
ducible multitude of particular groups in 
each type of inclusive society; and (c) an 
irreducible diversity of types of inclusive 
societies themselves. Sociological plural- 
ism sees in social reality a ^‘microcosm” 
of irreducible social connections, groups 
and social types. It is opposed to all over- 
simplifications in sociology, insisting on 
the impossibility of unilinear evolution, as 
well as of a universally valid hierarchy of 
social forms, which varies with every so- 
cial conjuncture. Jural pluralism is di- 
rectly an aspect of sociological pluralism; 
on the contrary, political pluralism is only 
a possible, but not necessary, consequence 
of it as applied to the present day situa- 
tion. G,G. 

pluralistic behavior. Cf. behavior, plural- 
istic. 


plurality pattern. A plumlity of existing 
sociative relationships so interwoven that 
a pattern is formed.' , :This pattern is man- 
ifested in vocal or other mutually under- 
stood gestures corresponding to ; certain 
relatively permanent states; of social dis- 
tance, private and/or. public. Churches, 
states, classes, families, etc., are plurality 
patterns. Closely related terms are plurel, 
social structure, group (In the broad 
sense), etc. nn. 

plurel, A category of persons. It is any 
number greater than one of human beings 
who are characterized in common by at 
least one attribute. s.cn. 

plutocracy. Government by the wealthy; 
a form of government in which the su- 
preme power resides with very wealthy 
men or the wealthy classes; rule By the 
rich primarily because they are rich. It 
refers also to a controlling group of 
wealthy people. f.ex. 

poetic punishment. Cf . punishment, po- 
etic. 

pogrom, A massacre or wholesale slaugh- 
ter spontaneously generated or incited 
and organized by a government or ruling 
class against a group of unarmed per- 
sons because of popular hatred or some 
sort of prejudice. It refers especially to 
the large scale killing of Jews in Czar- 
istic Eussia which from time to time was 
incited and organized by the governing 
class. NX.S. 

polarity, social. Cf. social polarity. 

polarization (of a crowd), A situation- 
process observed in crowds (q.v.) when 
the attention of all or most members is 
focussed upon one person, symbol, sound, 
or idea. The word is used sociologically 
by a figure of speech derived from the 
physics of magnetism, (of public opinion 
or an estrangement situation) : a situa- 
tion-process in which opposing and com- 
peting ideas, interests, and antagonisms 
in a total group situation are becoming 
clearly contrasted, and two conflicting 
modes, or subgroups, or rallying-points 
are observable. 
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police. Agents of tlie law cliarged with 
the responsibility of maintaining law and 
order among the citizens. jmjsl 

police, state. A' police force organized 
and directed by a state government. Until 
late in the 19th ■ century police forces in 
the United States were under the juris- 
diction of local governments. Then in 
order to abolish extensive private police 
forces maintained by large industrial com- 
panies, the state of Pennsylvania estab- 
lished the first state constabulary. Since 
then twenty-seven states have set up state 
police forces. Not all state police have 
the same powers. In some states the 
state police are merely highway patrol- 
men who can make arrests for traffic vio- 
lations only. In others they can make 
arrests for any offense committed on the 
highway. And in eight states the power 
of the state police extends to any crime 
committed in territory not directly under 
the jurisdiction of a competent local po- 
lice force. j.w.m'c, 

police clearances. The number of offenses 
^^cleared by arrest” indicates the number 
of crimes for each of which at least one 
of the offenders has been apprehended 
and made available for prosecution. Police 
clearances considered by themselves can 
be misleading without the additional in- 
formation regarding the subsequent pro- 
cedural outcome. n.f.c. 

policeman. Cf. police. 

policewoman. Female members of the 
police force of the larger cities in the 
United States. They are usuaHy women 
of good education, superior intelligence 
and social casework experience. They were 
first appointed as a special detail at the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition in Portland 
in 1905, Their work consists mainly of 
supervising dancehalls, tracking down 
wayward girls, and controlling prostitu- 
tion. About 200 cities now have female 
members in the police force. 

policy, indnstriaL Cf, industrial policy*. 

policy, social. Cf. social policy, 

political actloru Cf. action, political. 

political democracy. Cf. democracy, poli- 
tical 


political pluralism. Cf. pluralism, politi- 
cal. 

political refugee, A person seeking or se- 
curing asylum in a foreign land after flee- 
ing from political persecution in his native 
country. : ■ r.h.b. 

politics. The theory, art, and practice of 

government. 

poll, public opinion. Survey of the opinion 
or attitude of the public. Pre-election 
counts of voting intention of a sample of 
the electorate used for forecasting elec- 
tion outcome. M.pt, 

poll tax. Cf. tax, poll. 

pollyanna. A person with happy, unrealis- 
tic, optimistic type of mind reminiscent of 
a character by that name in a novel of 
the same name by Eleanor Hodgman Por- 
ter. Pollyanna had a faculty for cancel- 
ling the ills of life by counting her bless- 
ings and reasoning that the bad could 
have been worse. n.a. 

polyandry. A form of marriage in which 
one woman may be united with two or 
more recognized husbands at one time. 
Cf. cicisbeism; monogamy; polygamy; 
polygyny. g.p.m. 

polyandry, adelphic. Fraternal polyandry 
(q.v.). 

polyandry, fraternal. A type of polyan- 
dry (q.v.) in which the husbands of a 
woman are, by preference, brothers of 
one another. g.p.m. 

polygamy, A form of marriage in which 
a person of either sex is united to more 
than one spouse; includes polyandry (q.v.) 
as well as polygyny (q.v.), with which it 
is often incorrectly confused. g.p,m. 

poly^yay- A form of marriage In which 
one man may be united with two or more 
recognized wives at one time. Cf. concu- 
binage; monandry; monogamy; polyandry; 
polygamy. g.p.m. 

polygyny, sororal. A type of polygyny 
(q.v.) in which the wives of a man are, 
by preference, sisters of one another, Cf. 
sororate. g.p.m. 
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poor, new : Cf . .new poor. ■ 

poor law. Cf. law, poor.; 

poor relief. Cf. relief, poor , ,, 

population An aggregate of individuals 
defined with' reference to spatial location, 
political status, ancestry, or other specific 
conditions, either (a) at a specific time, or 
(b) in a temporal continuum, FX. 

population, balanced.' A, population which 
is, for the time being, stationary in size, 
with an equal birth rate and death rate, 
and equal immigration and emigration. 
The condition may be temporary or even 
momentary; wherefore, the concept is not 
to be confused with stabilized population 

(q-v.). 

population, density of. Number of indi- 
viduals in a population relative to space 
(crude density) or specific factors affect- 
ing economic development (economic den- 
sity). FX. 

population, farm. Cf. farm population. 

population, optimum. A population of the 
right size to achieve and maintain some 
recognized and accepted social goal. Vari- 
ous criteria have been suggested as the 
basis for computing optimum population. 
The most generally accepted and widely 
used is the standard of living (q.v.). The 
optimum population of any given society 
is a moving quantity, changing with bH 
the factors which combine to determine 
the total social pattern. 

population, rural. Cf. rural population. 

population, stable. (1) {hypothetical) A 
population so distributed by age and sex 
that, with continuance of given age-spe- 
cific rates of fertility, sex ratio at birth, 
and age- and sex-specific rates of mor- 
tality, its crude rates of natural increase, 
death and birth and its age and sex dis- 
tribution will remain constant. Note. A 
hypothetical stable population may be an 
increasing, decreasing or stationary popu- 
lation. (2) (actual) A population with 
conditions approximating those of a hypo- 
thetical stable population. Note. The term, 
when applied to actual population is re- 


stricted (unless otherwise stated) to pop- 
ulations. with intrinsic rate of natural in- 
crease in the vicinity of zero. f.l. 

population, .stabilized. A population which 
quantitatively has been brought into con- 
formity with some significant social value, 
A stabilized population may grow or di- 
minish, provided its relation to the value 
•is- not altered. For example, a population 
which was stabilized at the optimum would 
grow or diminish according to changes in 
the factors affecting the optimum, but 
would not be excessive in either direction. 
Hot to be confused with balanced popula- 
tion (q.v.). 

population, stationary. (1) (hypothetical) 
A population with zero intrinsic rate of 
natural increase, i.e., a life table population. 
(2) (actual) BQ.m^ as stable population, defi- 
nition (2). (3) (transitional) A population 

which is not increasing or decreasing at a 
particular time, without regard to struc- 
ture and intrinsic trend, Cf . population, 
balanced. p.l. 

population change. (1) Increase or de- 
crease of number of individuals in a pop- 
ulation through a specified temporal con- 
tinuum (total) including effects of migra- 
tion or (natural) apart from such effects, 
(2) Change in the distribution of char- 
acteristics of the individuals comprising a 
continuous population, especially change 
resulting from population change as de- 
fined above ( 1 ) . F.I.. 

population mobility. The act of changing 
position in space; also the capacity to do 
so. Two general types may be distin- 
guished; physical mobility and social mo- 
bility. Physical mobility (sometimes 
called territorial mobility) refers to move- 
ment of population units in physical space. 
Although vertical movements, siich as the 
number of persons who leave the ground 
by aeroplane, may be significant for some 
purposes, sociological significance attaches 
chiefly to the movements of the popula- 
tion upon the land and water surface. 

Social mobility refers to change of posi- 
tion in social space, i.e., change in the 
system of relationships with respect to 
men and institutions. Theoretically, social 
mobility may occur in any direction, but 
typologically, the directions of greatest 
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sociologlml signiicaiice are -Tertical and 
tsorizontal. Social movemcnia are said to 
be Tertical when the unit moved changes 
position in the social strata or levels, 
either np or down. Social movements are 
said to be horizontal when the unit moved 
changes from one position to another at 
the same social level, or in the same social 
stratum.. Cf. social mobility. cex. 

population movement. A transfer of hu- 
man groups from one geographic setting 
to another. The number of persons in- 
volved, necessary to bring any particular 
shift within this category, is indetermin- 
ate, but it must always be sufhcient to 
constitute a genuine group phenomenon. 
It may be inter-societal, or intra-societal, 
and may be temporary or permanent. The 
two basic types of population movement 
are dispersion (q.v.) and migration (q.v.). 

population pressure. The force originat- 
ing in the numerical increase of a popu- 
lation to the point where it passes beyond 
the optimum and creates overpopulation 
(q.v.). 

population trend. Cf. trend, population, 

position, ecological. (1) The spatial rela- 
tion of an object within a given areal 
frame of reference, involving both (a) 
ecological distance and (b) direction from 
the point of reference along available 
routes of transportation. (2) The domi- 
nance-subordination relation of an ecologi- 
cal unit to a given point of reference 
within a functionally-integrated ecological 
unit. (3) The niche occupied by an eco- 
logical unit or class of units within a 
functional ecological chain. j.a.q. 

position, spatial. An ecological term in- 
dicating location, or location in relation 
to other objects, perhaps in a pattern. 

positive checks. Cf, Malthusian theory. 

positivism. A system of philosophy or- 
iginated by Auguste Comte, who used the 
name to indicate the last and highest 
stage of knowledge, which was described 
as having risen from the primitive theo- 
logical or fictitious through the meta- 
physical or abstract to the positive or 


scientific. A . theory which definitely aban- 
dons ail search . for ultimate causes, and 
limits knowledge to the laws of phenom- 
ena as being the only knowledge that Is' 
both attainable '' and useful. Positivism 
reduces all' knowledge "to: natural science' 
and all scientific methods^ to ' objective 
methods of observation and classification; 
of phenomena as they' are actually experi- 
enced in their invariable relations of co- 
existence, succession, and resemblance, 
which observed relations give the laws of 
phenomena. n.l.s. 

possibilism (possibilisme). Theory stated 
by Vidal de la Blache and Febvre which 
holds that geographic conditions make 
possible but do not determine the culture 
of a region; hence opposed to geographic 
determinism. Man, it follows, is a vital 
geographic factor, introducing and main- 
taining plants and animals in regions 
where they could not occur under natural 
conditions; and often failing to make use 
of apparently favorable environmental 
factors. Non-material culture traits, in such 
a theory, are as important as geographic 
conditions in producing the current pat- 
tern or configuration, so that historical 
factors are essential to an understanding 
of the exploitation of the region. From 
this it follows that the "natural resources” 
of a region will depend as much upon the 
non-material culture of the time and place 
as upon the nature of the geographic en- 
dowment. H.E.M. 

post-parole period. The period or time 
starting immediately after the parolee has 
been officially released from the control or 
supervision of the parole authorities and 
is again a member of free society. n.f.c. 

potential, social. Cf. social potential. 

potential, social, difference of. Variation 
among individuals as to capacity to affect 
social change or direct social action. 

potentiality, social. Cf. social potentiality. 

potlatch. A ceremony, characteristic of 
the Indians of the northern Pacific coast 
of North America, in which property is 
lavishly given away or destroyed in order 
to acquire or maintain social status, g.p.m. 
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poverty. The state of being (relatively) 
poor; more specifically, a situation in 
which a given person’s or family’s plane 
of living, or a given group’s level of liv- 
ing, seems to be below the standard of 
normal living of whatever community is 
used as basis of reference; lack of goods 
or services serious enough to cause misery 
if not provided from sources outside the 
channels of income considered normal for 
the given culture. Distinguished from de- 
pendency (q.v.) and pauperism (q.v.). 

Primary poverty is poverty due to lack 
of money income serious enough to pre- 
clude purchase at the given price level of 
goods and services needed to maintain a 
plane of health and decency accepted in 
the community as a minimum standard of 
living. Secondary poverty is poverty due 
to ignorance, incompetence, neglect or 
other circumstance preventing such use of 
money income as will produce a real in- 
come adequate for maintenance of the 
given person or group at or above the 
community’s minimum standard of health 
and decency. Cf. real wages. t.d.e. 

poverty level. A state where the indi- 
vidual or family is unable to provide 
the amounts of food, clothing and shel- 
ter necessary for independent existence. 

E.E.M, 

power. The ability or authority to domi- 
nate men, to coerce and control them, ob- 
tain their obedience, interfere with their 
freedom, and compel their action in par- 
ticular ways. It may be the outcome of 
personal charisma, which induces obedi- 
ence to the genius of an individual leader, 
or of tradition, the sacrosanct character 
of an institution, or rational acceptance; 
or the result of a monopoly of wealth 
or military force. Every social order is 
a system of power relations with hierar- 
chichal super- and sub-ordination and 
regulated competition and cooperation. 
The power of the state is greater than 
that of all other associations and indi- 
viduals within the given territorial area, 
by its control of the system of law, and 
its possession of the most powerful and 
efficient organization. The state has a 
monopoly of legal power and aims to find 
moral authority and sanction for its prin- 
ciples. Military power is an indispens- 
able component of political power. In 


democracy political power is the resultant 
of the struggle of constitutional political 
parties and machines. Actually power re- 
sides chiefly in a controlling minority of 
parliamentary and other leaders, who 
dominate the machines and direct politi- 
cal responses to the major economic pres- 
sures. EF. 

power, social. Cf. social power. 

power age. An economy characterized by 
the extended and diversified use of ma- 
terial-physical power in the characteristic 
productive processes. The term is fre- 
quently used to designate the economic era 
following World War I, during which in- 
dustrial power rose to a dominating posi- 
tion in a way comparable to the rise of 
capital at the beginning of the capital- 
istic era. One important feature of the 
power age, directly dependent upon tech- 
nological developments in the field of elec- 
tricity, is the use of multiple, mobile, 
small scale power units. 

practical sociology. Cf. sociology, prac- 
tical. 

praetorianisiii. The condition in any so- 
ciety when a minority, like the Praetorian 
Guard in ancient Rome, by force, fraud, 
venality or illicit pressure, acquires and 
exercises actual control of the policies and 
activities of the society, but functions 
through the titular officials. 

praise. The expression, in any manner, of 
the approval of others in sincere and ap- 
propriate terms— as contrasted with flat- 
tery which is insincere and uses extrava- 
gant terms. Praise flows downward from 
superordinates to subordinates, whereas 
flattery flows upward. f.e.l. 

prayer. A formal petition to a superna- 
tural being, often accompanying a sacri- 
fice (q.v.). G.P.M. 

preanimisM, The theory that animatism 
(q.v.) rather than animism (q-v.) is the 
original and basic element in religion. 

G.r.M. 

precipitating crisis. Cf. crisis, precipitat- 
ing. 
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pre-coded scliediile or aw^tionnatre.' Col- 
lection form with code symbols printed 
on form to enable interviewer or infor- 
mant to record information in terms used 
for tabulation. Schedule data are coded 
in the field rather than in the office. M.pt. 

predictability. The degree of probability 
to which a phenomenon is capable of pre- 
diction. This quality rests on regularity 
or uniformity of occurrence or of causal 
connection; but it also holds for those 
scientific or statistical estimates of future 
events or social trends, where certain 
variable conditions are held constant or 
assumed to operate in designated manner. 

prediction. The act or process of fore- 
casting, with greater or less probability, 
the outcome of an event or series of 
events, by inference from a scientific, es- 
pecially a statistical, analysis of known 
events. In view of the multiplicity of 
causal conditions affecting social events, 
prediction in the sociological field is less 
precise than in the physical sciences. 
Moreover, in view of the wide variation 
in the intensity of known causal factors 
and the presence of unknown causal fac- 
tors, prediction is usually made on the 
assumption that certain major and known 
factors continue to operate in a given 
manner. Cf. natural law. 

prediction, sociological. There is much con- 
fusion over what is meant by sociological 
prediction; the most common misconcep- 
tion is that it is equivalent to prophecy, 
forecasting, foretelling. Strictly, however, 
it refers only to the “before-saying” (pre- 
diction) of certain kinds of recurrence. 

To predict the recurrence of phenomena 
is, in a certain sense, to control that re- 
currence if it is possible to reinstate or 
reconstruct the conditions under which 
previous recurrences have taken place. 
The scientist may not have any interest 
whatever in bringing about actual recur- 
rence; he may be quite content to say 
that “if and when” certain factors are 
combined in certain ways, the results are 
predictable. This is conditional prediction. 
The supreme test is experimental, but 
when a number of experiments sufficient 
to diminish chance to insignificance have 
been performed — and a very small num- 


ber, ■ under,, some, circumstances, may suf- 
fice— the scientist has achieved all the con- 
trol he seeks: “When this is done, these — 
within a 'small G range of variation — must 
be the consequences.” 

Further, the scientist may get the pre- 
diction he is "'after even when he Is not 
able to reinstate the conditions of pre- 
vious recurrence, i.e,, when actual, man- 
ipulative experiment is impracticable or 
impossible. He may, in other words, at- 
tain hypothetical prediction through men- 
tal recognition and/or extension of such 
reconstruction. Instance: Astronomers are 
able to say, because of the study of cer- 
tain aspects of the heavens over a long 
period, that time, mass, and motion are in 
certain definite relations with each other. 
They can therefore say that if the mass 
of the moon were altered in a determinate 
amount, its orbit and its cycle would also 
be changed in determinate amounts. Now, 
this “if the mass of the moon were al- 
tered” is hypothetical prediction, on the 
basis of previously observed recurrences 
of related phenomena, of phenomena never 
yet specifically observed. 

The varieties of prediction thus far dis- 
cussed, whether hypothetical or actual, 
have all had an orientation toward the 
future, both with regard to the predictive 
act itself and with regard to the phe- 
nomena predicted. Putting it differently: 
there has been an effort to make clear the 
implications of actual prospective predic- 
tion and hypothetical prospective prediction. 
There need be a prospective reference, 
however, only in the predictive act itself; it 
is not necessary that the recurrence of the 
phenomena under examination take place 
in the future. 

Appropriate example: Paleontologists, 
on the basis of fragmentary evidence, fre- 
quently reconstruct animals long extinct, 
and then venture assertions like this: “If 
and when a complete skeleton is discov- 
ered, our reconstruction will be found to 
be substantially correct.” This is retro- 
spective prediction, for the skeleton which 
will eventually provide the full validation 
lies under strata deposited millenia ago. 
The only essential reference toward the 
future is in the “will”, which is the in- 
separable component of the predictive act. 
There is no actual prospective prediction; 
the biology supply houses which stock our 
laboratories do not yet breed dinosaurs for 
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the market. There is no hypothetical pros- 
pective prediction, for no living animal 
species known at present is evolving in 
the dinosaur direction. The prediction is 
hypothetical in the same way as ‘Altering 
the mass of the moon” is hypothetical. 
Finally, to repeat, the prediction is retro- 
spective because the occurrence which will 
provide the validation presumably has al- 
ready occurred; it is only the validation 
which lies in the future, and it is only to 
this that the future-ward orientation im- 
plied in “before-saying” or “pre-diction” 
refers. All else is past. 

Astronomy, geology, paleontology, ar- 
cheology, zoology, botany, philology, eth- 
nology, sociology, and several other sci- 
ences make much use of retrospective 
prediction. More use would unquestion- 
ably be made of it were it not for the pre- 
vailing confusion between the logic and 
the psychology of prediction. 

Logically, there is not a particle of dif- 
ference between prospective and retrospec- 
tive prediction. Psychologically, retro- 
spective prediction may open the door to 
tampering with the evidence, self-decep- 
tion, rationalization, and other difficulties. 
When the event to which predictive tech- 
niques are applied has already occurred, 
there is the besetting temptation to re- 
construct the earlier recurrences and func- 
tional interrelations in such a way that the 
solution appears inevitable. What can be 
learned about the interdependence of so- 
cial personalities, processes, and structures 
l>y applying the appropriate procedures 
(especially constructive typology fq.v.]) 
to the task of retrospective prediction may 
eventually be of much use when prospec- 
tive prediction of the actual variety is the 
goal. H.B. 

preferential mating. Marriage regula- 
tions favoring or prescribing unions be- 
tween persons related to one another in 
a particular manner, e.g., between cross- 
cousins (q.v.) of opposite sex. Cf. also 
levirate; sororate. g.p.m, 

preferential shop. Cf, shop, preferential, 

prejudice. An attitude, usually emotional, 
acquired in advance of adequate evidence 
and experience. It is based upon varying 
combinations of suggestion, imitation, be- 
lief, and limited experience and may be 


either favorable or unfavorable. No spe- 
cific prejudice is innate, although all in- 
dividuals have genetic capacities of pre- 
judice. Specific prejudices are forms of 
sympathy or antipathy, and may have as 
their objects individuals, groups, races, 
nationalities' (or the particular traits of 
any one of these), or ideas, social pat- 
terns, and institutions. In brief, the range 
of prejudice is virtually as vdde as that 
of attitude. 

prejudice, class.. Discriminatory attitudes 
directed in blanket fashion against per- 
sons of another class (q.v.), especially 
with regard to their ideas and behavior. 
Also — ^in regard to the social classes — 
scorn of the upper classes for the lower, 
and surly, vengeful attitudes by the lower 
toward those above them. Any conscious 
condemnation of one class by another. 
Prejudicial attitudes make for one form 
of social distance (q.v.). Religious in- 
tolerance and discrimination are of a 
similar order but should not be identified 
as class prejudice. w.c.h. 

prejudice, race. Cf. race prejudice, 

preliminary hearing. The fifth amend- 
ment in the Bill of Rights of the Unitedl 
States Constitution provides that no one 
may be prosecuted for an “infamous 
crime”, i.e., a felony, without a present- 
ment or an indictment. Therefore, one 
charged with a felony is detained until 
arrangements are made for a preliminary 
hearing before a magistrate. The sole 
purpose of this hearing is to determine 
(a) whether or not the alleged felony has 
actually been committed and (b) whether 
the defendant in question is in some way 
connected with its commission. If the 
magistrate conducting the preliminary 
hearing believes both (a) and (b) have 
been established he commits the defend- 
ant to jail (or grants him bail) to await 
the action of the grand jury. The pre- 
liminary hearing is not a trial. It is & 
hearing to determine whether the defend- 
ant is to be held for the action of the 
grand jury. The latter body decides 
whether the defendant is to be indicted 
and then tried, or whether he is to be re- 
leased. The defendant is entitled to have 
witnesses in his behalf as well as counsel 
present during the hearing. He is en- 
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titled to be confronted by the witnesses 
against him. He must be told by 13xe 
magistrate that he need not make any 
statement, that if he does speak anything 
he says may be used against him at the 
subsequent trial. The defendant, at the 
outset, may waive his rights to the pre- 
liminary hearing and simply await the 
action of the grand jury. n.f.c. 

preliterate. Characteristic of a tribe which 
has not yet acquired a written language. 
Preferred to primitive (q.v.) except when 
referring to prehistoric peoples; but less 
correct than non-literate (q.v.) which does 
not imply either inferiority or a fixed 
linear sequence of cultural evolution. t.d.e. 

preliterate culture, Cf. culture, preliterate. 

premarital license. The relatively unre- 
stricted liberty in sexual matters allowed 
to the unmarried in many primitive so- 
cieties. G.P.M. 

premature birth. Cf. birth, premature. 

prepotent. Having tendency to take prec- 
edence over. M.s. 

prepotent drive. Cf . drive, prepotent. 

prepotent reflex. Cf. reflex, prepotent. 

prepotent response. Cf. response, pre- 
potent. 

prepotent stimulus. Cf. stimulus, prepo- 
tent. 

pre-sentence investigation. To help the 
courts decide on the nature of the sen- 
tence to be imposed upon a convicted of- 
fender some states require that an in- 
vestigation of the character and back- 
grounds of the offender be made and the 
data submitted to the judge. This report 
aids the judge, when and if he uses it, 
to decide whether the offender should be 
placed on probation, and under what con- 
ditions. The investigations are made by 
the probation officers attached to the court. 

K.F.C.. 

press agent. Specialist in placing or in- 
spiring news, feature, pictorial, and edi- 


torial matter in newspapers, magazines, 
radio programs, etc., in behalf of a client. 
His work' may take the . forna of creating 
and stage-managing events in such a man- 
ner that the media of mass-communication 
are likely to carry reports and other no- 
tices of them; he thus is able to have some 
characteristic, policy, or service of Ms 
client dramatized to a large audience. 
The client may be a church, trade associa- 
tion, trade union, college, privately-owned 
public utility, debutante, Congressman, 
political party, or bank president. The 
term apparently derives from the com- 
mercial entertainment field, especially 
from the “press agent” sent in advance 
of a traveling circus, theatrical company, 
or museum. While this prototype fre- 
quently handles paid advertising as well 
as the so-called “free publicity,” the mod- 
ern press agent in non-entertainment 
fields usually has no more than advisory 
contact with paid notices. a.m'c.l. 

pressure, group. Cf. group pressure. 

pressure, social. Cf. social pressure. 

prestige. Social position or status in pub- 
lic esteem, attained by the social recogni- 
tion one receives in his associations, or 
perhaps in the press. n.a. 

prevailing wage. Cf. wage, prevailing. 

preventive. [social economy and social 
work). Descriptive of measures and agen- 
cies which, coming before social malad- 
justment sets in, stand in the way of the 
development of serious social situations. 
By extension the word may be too loosely 
used to describe ameliorative (q.v.), rem- 
edial (q.v.) or even palliative (q.v.) mea- 
sures, in as much as these prevent situa- 
tions from being as bad as they might 
have been; but strictly the word should 
be reserved for measures and agencies 
that keep normal people normal, or that 
correct community conditions which are 
considered evil because they threaten the 
normality of persons or families or com- 
munity standards. Cf. palliative; rem- 
edial; normality. t.d.e, 

preventive checks. Cf. Malthusian theory. 
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prevision* ' A seeing in imagination of a 
possible future. Tbe vividness of such 
imagination may operate as a threat or as 
a promise, thus exerting personal or social 
control. To be distinguished from pre- 
diction (q.v.), which strictly is telling 
rather than seeing the future, and refers, 
on the one hand, to alleged ‘^prophecy'^; 
and, on the other, to statistical forecasts 
based upon projected trends, or to scien- 
tific forecasts based upon formulations of 
uniform behavior of phenomena under 
controlled observation (both of which as- 
sume many constants under given condi- 
tions). T.I>.E. 

price. The amount of money for which 
a good or service is exchanged; a measure 
of value in terms of money. e.e.m, 

primary conSict. Distinguished from 
secondary conflict on the basis of whether 
the conflict is occurring within (or be- 
tween) ^'primary groups” (q.v.) or mem- 
bers thereof, on the one hand, so that the 
battle is ‘^personal” in its motivation, or 
on the other hand, within (or between) 
“secondary groups” (q.v.) or members 
thereof. t.d.e. 

primary contact. Cf. contact, primary. 

primary group. Cf. group, primary. 

primary ideal. Cf. ideal, primary, 

primitive. Belated to the beginnings of 
human culture; in a condition supposed to 
be similar to that of the original prehis- 
toric ancestors of European man; unde- 
veloped, arrested in cultural development. 
The use of the word to describe peoples 
and cultures of small cultural base is 
thought to suggest misleading ideas; viz.: 
that our own ancestors had a similar cul- 
ture, that the cultures of such tribes have 
always been in their present state, are 
arrested, or would or should eventually 
develop in some predetermined sequence 
similar to our own. t.d.e. 

primitive man. (1) A term used to refer 
to ancient and prehistoric men collectively. 
Any man or group of men who lived be- 
fore the dawn of history, i,e., before the 
invention and development of writing. In 
Europe, Africa, and Asia men who lived 


during the Eolithic, Paleolithic, Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages. (2) Any man who be- 
longs to a society possessing a non-liter- 
ate culture. Temporally, the society and 
culture may have occurred in antiquity, or 
they may be contemporary. In this sense 
the term is used to describe a cultural con- 
dition of man which is uncivilized. Prim- 
itive man in addition to being non-literate 
(or pre-literate) possesses an economic 
culture which may be agricultural or non- 
agricultural (food gathering, hunting and 
Ashing, or pastoral) but is non-industrial 
and usually non-urban. e,a.h. 

primitive nomadism. Cf. nomadism, prim- 
itive. 

primitive society. Cf. society, primitive. 

primogeniture. The exclusive or prefer- 
ential right in inheritance (q.v.) of the 
eldest son, child, or other heir. Cf, ulti- 
mogeniture. G.P.M. 

principle, compensatory. Cf. compensatory 
principle. 

principles. Generalized and abbreviated 
statements of policy or fact; in social ref- 
erences to value or policy, they mean the 
agreement or consensus of a number of 
competent authorities; in sociological ref- 
erences, they are the inductive explana- 
tions of sociological laws. Ex. the prin- 
ciple of population in the Malthusian 
theory is natural selection. Cf. law. h.a.p. 

principles, descriptive. Generalizations 
concerning human interaction which are 
not sufficiently complete to make them ac- 
ceptable as scientific explanations but 
which are useful as guides to further 
study. Ex. the four wishes, cultural lag, 
(the principle of) limited possibilities. 

H.A.P. 

principles, explanatory. A principle is an 
adequately tested explanation. The use 
of the redundant objective “explanatory** 
is necessary to include competing or com- 
plementary explanations from geographi- 
cal, biological, psychological, and cultural 
studies whose principles presumably ex- 
plain the same types of human interaction 
but which are not acceptable as scientific 
because they have not been proved. Ex. 
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culture into wbich a man is bora makes 
Mm into a being after its own image." 

H.A.P. 

principles, EocMale. Cf. Rochdale prin- 
ciples. 

principles, sociological, Cf. sociological 
principles. 

principles, nnlversaL Basic and fundamen- 
tal generalizations which are used to ex- 
plain human interaction and culture; gen- 
eral theories. Ex. (the principles of) con- 
tinuity, evolution, the stage theory of 
social development, the materialistic in- 
terpretation of history; diffusion; behavior- 
ism; organic and social cycles. h.a.p. 

priority. The order of preference in which 
persons or interests stand in relation to 
one another. In the administration of 
public relief it indicates the order in which 
persons or families stand to receive pub- 
lic benefits. In the rationing of materials 
essentia! to war it relates to the order in 
which requests for such materials are 
recognized. njl , 

prison. A penal institution operated (in 
the United States) by either the state or 
the federal government and used only for 
adult offenders whose sentences exceed 
one year. The prison should be differen- 
tiated from the jail which is operated by 
local governments and houses petty crim- 
inals whose sentence is less than one year 
and also miscellaneous persons whose de- 
tention is required, such as witnesses, ac- 
cused persons awaiting trial, and suspects. 

j.w.m'c. 

prison, discipline in, AU those measures 
used by the prison administration — ^the 
grade system, degradation and advance- 
ment in grade, privileges and denial there- 
of, isolation in cell or in solitary cells; 
"good time," etc.— -designed to promote 
good behavior in the institution. JJ..G. 

prison, industrial. A term more common 
in Europe than in the United States to 
designate a prison in which the inmates 
carry on production of useful articles and 
with a minimum emphasis upon vocational 
or other training intended to prepare the 
discharged prisoner for life in society. 


The inmates are those; who are' looked up- 
on as relatively hopeless for reformatory 
methods'. ^ Originally it' meant a prison 
for' those sentenced to hard "labor as dis- 
tinguished from those sentenced to simple 
imprisonment. jx.g. 

prison coniHiunity. Social structure, social 
relationships, and social , processes. In 
prison. The quality of staff-staff, inmate- 
inmate, and" inmate-staff relationships; 
class stratification, informal group life, 
leadership, and folkways in prisoner so- 
ciety, the role of gossip and public opinion 
as means of social control; the processes 
whereby the guards become institutional- 
ized and the inmates "prisonized" — all 
these aspects are included. Cf. Bolshevo. 

K'.S.H. 

prison congresses, international. Cf. in- 
ternational prison congresses. 

prison farms. Farms for convicts, of four 
general varieties: (1) First, the farms 
which are owned by counties or municipal- 
ities where misdemeanants are committed 
who would otherwise serve short terms in 
a county or city jail, (2) Second, farms 
run as an auxiliary to state prisons, par- 
tially as a means of segregating a special 
group of offenders, as for example, first 
offenders, or habitual offenders, and par- 
tially for providing meat and vegetables 
for the prison kitchens. (3) Third, pri- 
vately owned farms or plantations in the 
South to which the states leased convicts 
at considerable profit. Such private farms 
assumed responsibility for guarding and 
disciplining the men, and providing their 
food and shelter in return for their labor. 
Most of such privately operated farms 
have been abolished because of abuses. 
(4) Fourth, the prison farms now owned 
and operated by a number of Southern 
states, including Louisiana, Texas, and 
Mississippi, as a basic part of their prison 
system. Prisoners are first sent to a re- 
ceiving center from which they are allo- 
cated to the different farms. Usually an 
attempt is made to place the prisoners 
on the different farms according to their 
types. M.AJE. 

..prison labor. This is the name given to 
that phase of prison organization con- 
cerned with the employment of prisoners. 
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privacy 


It has always been the theory that prison- 
ers should work, both for the economies 
to be gained and for the mental and phys- 
ical discipline of prisoners. There have 
been so many humanitarian and economic 
arguments against the various plans of 
prison labor that the present program is 
quite inadequate. The manufacture of ar- 
ticles for state use (the state use system) 
which now prevails concentrates the work 
in a narrow range of objects with special 
emphasis upon household tasks in the 
maintenance of prisons such as laundry, 
bakery, and clothing manufacture. Econ- 
omy in state appropriations restricts 
prison industry to antiquated equipment. 
In jails, where the sentence of prisoners 
is much shorter than in the prisons, the 
problem of finding adequate employment 
for prisoners is much more acute, j.w.m^c. 

prison psychosis. Characteristic attitudes 
on the part of some of the inmates due 
to the rigid system of discipline in many 
prisons. They become more or less apa- 
thetic and dull, or rebellious and violent. 
Extreme deviations of these sorts have 
been observed in prisons throughout the 
world. The longer the period of confine- 
ment the more marked are the pactions. 
There is little opportunity for initiative, 
the prison atmosphere is repressive, and 
the daily program monotonous. Inmates 
are robbed of will. They compensate by 
daydreaming and phantasizing, or by 
marked aggressive behavior which some- 
times takes the form of destroying every- 
thing in the cell. This kind of prison 
stupor or aggression has been labelled 
“prison psychosis/' The term is not used 
in a critical sense. n.f.c. 

prisoner. A person under arrest, in cus- 
tody, or in prison, as punishment or held 
captive by the enemy. Treatment of pris- 
oners varies according to the legal staps 
of the prisoner. A person charged with 
crime and held for trial is innocent and 
is entitled to considerate treatment. Per- 
sons tried and convicted of crime are iso- 
lated by the state from the rest of society 
as punishment. Treatment of prisoners 
of war is defined by international conven- 
tions. j.w.m'c. 

prisoners, classification of. Cf. classifica- 
tion of prisoners- 


prisoners' aid association. Private organ- 
ization designed to aid discharged prison- 
ers with advice about jobs, often provid- 
ing a place to live w^ile seeking work, 
giving counsel and sometimes money or 
credit. JX.g. 

prisons, overcrowding in. The optimum- 
maximum number of inmates in a prison 
is generally considered to be five hundred. 
However, most countries throughout the 
world build much larger prisons. Even 
with the larger prisons overcrowding is 
generally found. In only five or six Amer- 
ican states are prisons not overcrowded. 
The per cent of overcrowding in the Amer- 
ican prison varies from about 5 per cent 
(Minnesota) to over 115 per cent (West 
Virginia). Overcrowding makes the clas- 
sification and segregation of prisoners dH- 
ficult, and complicates the problems of dis- 
cipline, employment, education, and health. 


prisons, receiving. Induction centers for 
prisoners to which they are sent for 
assignment to the particular prison or 
prison facilities which best fit them. Some 
prison systems have reception prisons; 
others have reception facilities at larger 
prisons. A reception center is supposed 
to enable classification committees to as- 
sign each admitted prisoner to the proper 
custody, work, and education. During his 
period of reception, often called the period 
of quarantine, the prisoner is given the 
preventive and corrective medical atten- 
tion necessary for induction, is interview^ 
for his social and criminal background, is 
examined psychologically, and is processed 
for identification. w.c.r. 

prisons, sex perversions in. Abnormal 
pathologic sex conduct, such as homo-sex- 
ualism or Lesbianism, arising out of the 
abnormal situation when hundreds of men 
or women are crowded together in prisons 
for long periods of time without contact 
with members of the opposite sex. n.f.c. 

privacy. A desired degree of seclusion^ 
not involving isolation from society, the 
group or the family. It may relate to 
the opportunity of an individual or a 
family to be alone at times when being 
alone is essential. 
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privilege. Advantage based upon special 
edict or discriminatory legislation and not 
available to others on equal terms; unfair 
advantage sanctioned by law or based 
upon power, exploitation, or fraud. Usu- 
ally used as an adverse epithet, applied 
when privileges are used for further ex- 
ploitation or domination for their own de- 
fense, or to grasp further power and priv- 
ilege. Bases of privilege include sex, age, 
skill, prowess, birth, race, status, position, 
property, wealth. t.d.e. 

probability. The likelihood of the occur- 
rence of an event. Sometimes expressed 
as the ratio of the number of equally 
likely ways in which a particular event 
can occur to the total number of occur- 
rences possible. M.pt. 

probation. The special treatment of a 
convicted delinquent or criminal whereby 
his sentence to any penal or correctional 
institution is suspended during his good 
behavior. Ideally, such treatment requires 
that the probationer be placed under the 
supervision of a well-trained probation 
officer. In practice, except in the larger 
urban centers, American communities sel- 
dom have professionally trained oj05cers 
competent to give such supervision. In 
many communities no supervision is given 
although the probationer may be required 
to report regularly to the presiding judge. 

M.A.E. 

The word is also used in educational and 
other institutions to denote a form of dis- 
cipline or supervision over students or 
others who fall below prescribed stand- 
^ds, or who offend regulations. 

probation, adult. A modem system of 
placing adults who have been convicted of 
penal or criminal offenses under the su- 
I)ervision of trained workers for the pur- 
pose of social rehabilitation after sus- 
pension of sentence by the court. 

probation officer. A court official respon- 
sible for supervising the conduct of per- 
sons placed on probation after conviction, 
and for investigating prior to sentence the 
life records of convicted offenders. r.n 3 . 

problem. A situation defined as a diffi- 
culty to be solved, mastered, or adjusted 
to; an unadjusted situation. There are 


both normal and abnormal problems, per- 
sonal and social problems. A problem is 
purely personal and normal so long as it 
is being dealt with within the personas 
usual resources of means, intelligence and 
contacts, t.d.e. 

problem, behavior. Cf . behavior problem. 

problem, social. Cf. social problem. 

problems, labor. Cf. labor problems. 

problems, sociological, Cf. sociological 
problems. 

process. Any change in which an observer 
could see a consistent quality or direction, 
to which a name is given (e.g., gravita- 
tion, refraction, osmosis, capillarity, mi- 
tosis, metamorphosis, tropism, commen- 
salism, succession, evolution, institution- 
alization), T.D.E. 

process, behavior. The sequence of activ- 
ity which takes place when an individual 
reacts to stimuli in a particular situation. 

J,P.E. 

process, group. Cf. group process. 

process, growth. Cf, growth process. 

process, institutional. Cf. institutional 
process. 

process, learning, (inter-leaming). The 
process by which cultural changes and 
cultural development take place in hu- 
man groups; also a psychological name 
for the processes called the transmission 
and diffusion of culture. Animals learn 
by the sensory and muscular exploration 
of objects. Man's main method of learn- 
ing seems to be acquisition from other 
members of his group through some form 
of inter-communication, especially verbal 
langage. All customs and traditions of 
human groups are learned in this way, and 
they constitute the bulk of all that is 
learned by human beings. Human beings 
learn, in other words, not so much by do- 
ing, or even by private experience, as by 
intercommunication and social imagina- 
tion. As learning necessarily accumulates 
in human groups and is stored in language 
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in its various forms, it becomes the basis 
of tradition and custom, and so of the 
whole social life of mankind. It also be- 
comes a basis for social progress and 
explains why progress is possible in hu- 
man groups. Inter-learning, which is 
found to only a negligible degree among 
the animals below man, becomes in man- 
kind the main factor in his cultural and 
social life. Through inter-learning it is 
possible for great groups of men to profit 
from the experience, the inventions and 
discoveries of a single individual. c.a.e. 

Psychologically, it includes conditioning, 
the building up of new series of com- 
plexly coordinated motor responses, the 
formation of character, the fixation of 
items in memory, and the acquisition of 
ability to respond adequately to a situa- 
tion. It is generally implied that the 
behavior of the organism takes place more 
promptly, easily and accurately with suc- 
cessive repetitions. 

According to the gestalt school of psy- 
chology, it is confined to the process of 
acquiring insight into a situation, which 
is not contributed to by repetition and 
may occur without previous experience of 
the situation. m,s. 

process, maturation. Cf . maturation proc- 
ess. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

process, situation-. Cf. situation-process. 

process, social* Cf. social process. 

process, societal. Cf. societal process. 

process, telic. The regular sequence of 
purposive acts or the steps whereby some 
desired objective, ideal, program, project 
or goal is sought or attained. n.l.s. 

procreation. Participation in the biologi- 
cal process of reproduction. 

producers’ goods. Cf. production goods. 

production. The sum total of the proc- 
esses involved in the creative phase of the 
self -maintenance (q.v.) of society. The 
extraction of raw materials from the land, 
and the conversion of them by the appli- 
cation of labor, capital, and organization 
into forms useful to man, either as pro- 
duction goods (q.v.) or consumption goods 
(q.v.), with the latter as the final objec- 


tive, and the transportation of such goods 
to the places where they are to be used. 
Commercial activities are a part of pro- 
duction. The term may also be considered 
to include the provision of economic ser- 
vices. 

production goods. Cf. goods, production. 

profession. An occupation, or calling. 
More specifically a particular type of 
calling characterized by considerable social 
power and high social status, e.g., medi- 
cine, law, divinity, university teaching, 
engineering, etc., and a marked degree of 
institutionalization. It is characterized 
by a high degree of technical skill, entail- 
ing specialized preparation generally at 
recognized institutions of learning, official 
regulation and licensure, a strong feeling 
of class honor and solidarity, manifested 
in vocational associations to secure a mon- 
opoly of the service, and in codes of ethics 
enjoining the responsibility of the profes- 
sion to the collective it serves. With the 
passage of time and the change of folk- 
ways the differential status of the various 
professions changes; moreover new ones 
emerge either de novo or as the changed 
status of what were formerly merely oc- 
cupational groups, to meet the needs of a 
rapidly expanding complex civilization for 
experts and trained specialists. e.f. 

professional. A member or practitioner 
of a profession (q.v.) or of a professional 
group. E.F. 

professional criminal. Cf. criminal, pro- 
fessional. 

profit. The social reward permitted in 
any economic system to the owners of 
businesses as such. Historically speak- 
ing, true profit is a distinctive character- 
istic of what is called the capitalistic sys- 
tem. In this system the four universal 
and indispensable factors in a productive 
unit are land, labor, capital, and organi- 
zation or management. Each of these 
factors is ix* some way privately owned 
and each owner respectively is socially 
entitled to his particular reward — ^rent, 
wages, interest, and salaries. The pro- 
ductive unit as a whole is also privately 
owned, and this ownership may be, and 
XB theory is, entirely detached from any 
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of tile oilier particular forms of owaer- 
ship. la t!ie fall deyelopment of tlie 
capitalistic system, the characteristic 
form of ownership is the joint stock cor- 
poration. The actual owners of the busi- 
ness are the common stockholders, and 
true profits are common stock dividends 
without any element of rent or interest. 
In an individually owned business, the 
owner in theory is compensated for his 
business ownership separately from any 
return for land or capital that he may 
own, or labor and management that he 
may supply. 

profit sharing. One of a number of prac- 
tices introduced by employers to stabilize 
employer-employee relationships. It is a 
plan to share the earnings of business 
with employees on the theory that they 
will work harder and more efficiently and 
be less likely to change jobs if they are 
rewarded for such services. Public opinion 
has been widely divided on the plan. Em- 
ployers said it allowed workers to share in 
profits without sharing in losses. Em- 
ployees claimed it was meaningless since 
the workers’ ‘^profit” probably came out of 
wages anyway. With the depression of 
1929 the plan was generally abandoned in 
ihe United States. j.w.m'c 

prognathous. Characterized by a rela- 
tively projecting jaw and sloping face, i.e., 
by a facial profile angle of less than 80 
degrees. Cf, mesognathous; orthognathous. 

progress. Movement in the direction of a 
recognized and desired goal or objective, 

progress, individual. Cf. individual prog- 
ress. 

progress, social. Cf. social progress. 

progressive. Related to any deliberate 
act or any occurrence which from some 
point of view promotes or indicates prog- 
ress. Cf. progress. j.o.H. 

progressive system. In penology, a prison 
program patterned after the so-called 
Irish system <q.v.). According to the 
Irish system, instituted by Crofton, a 
prisoner advanced progressively from 
initial cell isolation and lack of privileges 


to, congregate life with increasing privi- 
leges.. Such advancement into a new grade 
or class ' was earned by acquiring credits 
for good behavior, industry, and interest 
in education. The later phases of prog- 
ressive advancement were supposed to in- 
clude minimum custody in an intermediate 
prison, where self-control : could; be fos- 
tered and the prisoner prepared for; :d!s- 
charge by parole. The system is some- 
times called the graded system. It has 
never been completely followed but many 
modem prison systems have incorporated 
phases and general principles of the prog- 
ressive system, especially the earning of 
privileges, promotions to jobs of trust, and 
classification for degree of custody, such 
as close, medium, and minimum. In gen- 
eral the prison systems which have used 
the principles embodied in the Irish sys- 
tem do not have the inmate pass through 
all the stages of custody but classify him 
at admission as to what degree of custody 
he requires. But he can be reclassified 
as time and circumstances warrant both 
upward and downward in custodial level. 

W.C.R. 

progressive taxation. Cf. taxation, pro- 
gressive. 

progressivism. A force in the field of 
politics reflecting the attitude of liberal- 
ism (q.v.) but commonly identified with 
programs of immediate action. r.n,b. 

prohibition. The attempt to prohibit by 
law the manufacture, sale or use of alco- 
holic beverages. In the United States 
such prohibition was the goal of the tem- 
perance movement during the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, which was reached 
by gradual stages that culminated in the 
adoption of the 18th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States in 1920. 
After thirteen years of ineffectual en- 
forcement this amendment was repealed in 
1933. Sociologically, prohibition may be 
defined in terms of a cultural conflict, or 
series of such conflicts, between urban 
and rural areas, foreign and native bom, 
workers and their employers, and certain 
evangelical Protestant sects in contrast 
with other groups who are either not re- 
ligious, or who do not subscribe to toe 
mores of these sects. a.e.w. 
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'i project. A social undertakmg of an ex- 

; perimental character, intended to throw 

I light on specific problems, 

I project-problem method, (education ) A 

, plan of learning in which pnpils are given 

j (or select and set up for themselves) a 

i project or goal for achievement, each such 

project being analyzed into a series of 
problem-situations which must be solved 
in the course of completing the project- 
goal. In the process of problem-solution 
the learning processes are implied. (Pen^ 

\ ology) If correctional treatment be con- 
: sidered and operated as a re-educational 

I process, principles of the project-problem 
method are applicable in connection with 
delinquency situation-processes: proba- 
tion, indeterminate-sentence, prison train- 
:1?. ing, parole. 

projection. Thrusting forth, or locating in 
! the external (objective, actual) world, an 
I experience which is subjective in origin; 
(psychiatric) imputing to an object or to 
another person, as actual, qualities, feel- 
ings or attitudes imagined by the subject. 
Events may corroborate projections of the 
latter sort; they are ^^pathologicaT' only 
j when so appraised by an observer who 
j notes discrepancies between a ‘‘psychosis" 
i and the consensus of others' judgments 
j in the “same" situation. A fear may lead 
I to a projection of hate, i.e., an imputa- 
i tion of hate motives to another person or 
group. Personification, animatism and 
animism are examples of projection. In 
a broader sense, projection is the reverse 
j of introjection, both being aspects of the 
} process of identification; any new experi- 
I ence, or remembered experience, is either 
incorporated in the self ( intro jected, iden- 
tified with) or ejected by the self as not 
a part of it (projected, identified from), 
and imputed to “outside" sources, natural 
or supernatural, real or unreal. A com- 
pensatory resistance at the frontier of in- 
tegrity is thus maintained by the self 
against the uncontrollable or intolerable, 
' ' T.n.E. 

I Ascribing to others one's own repressed 

mental processes. m.k* 

projective. Relating to the tendency to 
I ascribe to others one's own unconscious 
drives and attitudes. 


projectivism. The conception of the next 
life in terms of this one. a.g.k:. 

proletarian. Cf. proletariat. 

proletariat. A distinct social stratum 
characterized by (a) consciousness of its 
existence as a social body; (b) ability to 
agitate for concessions on threat of cre- 
ating social unrest; (c) social status as 
free but insecure propertyless people who 
form the “mass" base above which the 
“class” hierarchy towers. That social layer 
without social esteem or social 1 onor but 
not lacking in political influence, real or 
potential, through mass action, formalized 
or spontaneous. The IWW of 1918 was a 
proletarian movement. White collar work- 
ers and the aristocrats of labor (except 
sand-hogs and truck drivers) are usually 
lower middle class affiliants, not prole- 
tarians. People on relief, on WPA, un- 
skilled and mass production workers, and 
residents of slums such as those -of Har- 
lem are modem equivalents of the Roman 
proletariat. w.c.h. 

proletariat, dictatorship of the. Cf. dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. 

promiscuity. The acceptance indiscrim- 
inately of sexual intercourse. e.r.g, 

proof. A demonstration of any proposi- 
tion that is of such a character that any 
person who is mentally competent to un- 
derstand the demonstration must accept 
the conclusion. A test to determine the 
accuracy of conclusions reached in socio- 
logical research. 

propaganda. The presentation to the pub- 
lic of facts, actual or alleged, arguments 
and opinions so organized as to induce 
conclusions favorable to the interests or 
viewpoint of those advancing them. r.n.b. 

In order that such efforts may have the 
maximum effect, it is quite generally im- 
portant that the sources of the pronounce- 
ments should not be obvious. Since prop- 
aganda is in essence biased, if its origina- 
tors were known there would be a possi- 
bility and tendency to discount the state- 
ments because of the known attitudes and 
interests of the sponsors. SMiful propa- 
gandists make their material 'appear fee 
■genuine news, or “uninspired" editorial 
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comments, recreational programs, or en- 
tertainment features. Propaganda need 
not necessarily be untrue, nor need its 
sponsors be either dishonest or animated 
by selfish or anti-social motives. The 
hallmark of propaganda is the effort to 
make biased, prejudiced, interested state- 
ments appear completely factual and ob- 
jective." . 

propagation. (1) Multiplying by genera- 
tion. (2) Spreading or disseminating 
something, such as an idea. r.e.b. 

propagation, social. Cf. social propagation. 

property. Any valuable right or interest, 
considered primarily as a source or ele- 
ment of wealth. A thing to which a per- 
son has legal title, especially land or build- 
ings, but also goods, money, and intan- 
gible rights. The right to exclusive pos- 
session of an object which carries with it 
the right to enjoy or to dispose of the 
object possessed. Cf. ownership, j.w.m'c. 

property, community. Cf. conimunity 
property. 

prophecy. The activity of religious proph- 
ets (q.v.) found in various religious tradi- 
tions, particularly in Israel, and exerting 
various degrees of social influence. In its 
early manifestations it resembles closely 
the practice of seers, ecstatics, soothsay- 
ers, and diviners, and relies upon divers 
magical manipulations for the solution of 
particular problems and predictions of the 
future. e,f. 

prophet. One who speaks by inspiration 
for another, especially for a God. A seer. 
One who foretells future events. 

prophylaxis social. Cf. social prophylaxis. 

propitiate. To use gift offerings, includ- 
ing even human sacrifice, prayers or cere- 
monials, thought to be pleasing to the 
deities which man believed inhabited the 
abode of the gods, as a technique of deal- 
ing successfully with them. In order to 
get the help of ghosts, spirits and deities, 
and to avoid the harm they might do him, 
man invented ways of pleasing them. The 
avoidance of certain other acts thought 
to be displeasing to them constituted a 
large part of taboo (q.v.). p.d.w. 


proportional representation. A system of 
voting in which electors specify more than 
one choice among candidates for each of- 
fice, and minority groups (q.v.) are guar- 
anteed representation if they fulfill certain 
minimum requirements as to size of vote. 

S.C.M. 

proportional sampling. Cf. sampling, pro- 
portional. 

proportional taxation. Cf. taxation, pro- 
portional. 

prosecutor. A public official, representa- 
tive of the national, state, county or mu- 
nicipal government in criminal cases in 
courts of record, having broad powers, as 
determined in the United States by the 
statutes of the Federal Government or of 
the several states, including the issuing 
of warrants, making investigations, secur- 
ing and assembling evidence, examining 
witnesses, participation in preliminary 
hearings, summoning of grand jury, draw- 
ing indictments, disposing of cases before 
trial, presenting the State’s case to the 
trial jury, advising with judge on dispo- 
sition of cases after verdict of guilt, and 
so on for other related duties. Besides 
these functions in relation to criminal pro- 
cedure, in some states prosecutors have 
many responsibilities in civil cases. The 
term is also sometimes applied to a prose- 
cuting witness. a.e,w. 

proslavery. A term prevalent in the an- 
tebellum period of American history to 
designate those groups and individuals 
throughout the United States who actively 
favored the perpetuation of the institu- 
tion of chattel slavery. k.dpx. 

prospective prediction. Cf. prediction, so- 
ciological, 

prostitution. The sale of sexual services 
usually engaged in by women. However, 
there are male prostitutes, although rare. 
The services rendered by prostitutes are 
many, ranging from the normal coitus to 
very special perversions. Ordinarily pros- 
titution is a transaction of strangers and 
in this sense is bartered promiscuity or 
bartered vice. The prostitute may oper- 
ate as an independent solicitor, may be 
available on call, or accessible in a house 
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of prostitution or brothel along with other 
prostitutes/ J eastern countries, 
prostitution is ^ institutionalized. In west- 
ern lands, it Is either tolerated as part 
of police policy or has illegal status, sur- 
viving because of lack of law enforcement. 

W.C.R. 

protective custody. Cf. 'custody, protective, 

protective detention. Cf. detention, pro- 
tective. 

protectorate. A tribe, nation, or other po- 
litical unit in which internal authority is 
exercised by hereditary or other intern- 
ally determined authorities, while foreign 
relations and external military protec- 
tion are controlled by a more, powerful 
protecting power. g.m.f. 

Protestantism. The religious movement 
within Christianity which originated in 
the early sixteenth century under the 
leadership of Luther, Calvin, Zwingli and 
Knox and gave rise to the many denomi- 
nations and churches known as reformed, 
evangelical and state churches. Primarily 
it was an effort to substitute the authority 
of the Bible for that of the Roman Church, 
and the autonomy of the individual be- 
liever without the mediation of a priest. 
Secondarily, it was a phase of the political 
struggle accompanying the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire, and of the assertion 
of the rights of non-military, non-aristo- 

cratic classes against the feudal system. 

■ ■ G.M.F. 

protocracy. A theoretical social and poli- 
tical system in which authority and power 
are exercised by the most competent citi- 
zens, regardless of their social status, as 
contrasted with a society dominated by a 
hereditary aristocracy or monarchy, on 
the one hand, or with a democracy ruled 
by a mixture of competent and incom- 
petent officials, on the other. g.m.f. 


provincialism. ■ A. backward, rural or hin- 
terland state of' mind. The opposite of 
cosmopolitanism. A provincialism is an 
■ expression of opinion or behavior reflect- 
ing a background of isolated experience. 
It may be characteristic of city dwellers 
as well as rural people. n.a. 

provision, sociaL Cf. social 'provision. 

psychiatric social work. Cf. social work, 
psychiatric. 

psychiatry. The branch of medicine deal- 
ing with the study and treatment of men- 
tal disorders. s.c.m. 

psychic force. Cf. force, psychic. 

psychoanalysis. A school of psychology 
specializing in the clinical treatment of 
individuals with neurotic tendencies. It is 
based on the theory that many of our de- 
sires, especially those involving sex, are 
subconsciously repressed early in our lives, 
and can be dealt with only by bringing 
them out into the open through such 
methods as free association and dream- 
analysis. S.C.M. 

psychological crowd. Cf. crowd, psycho- 
logical. 

psychological repression. Cf. repression, 
psychological. 

psychological sociology. Cf. sociology 
pschological. 

psychology. Systematic knowledge of 
psychic phenomena, including what is 
called, sensation, perception, imagination, 
memory, thought, judgment, voluntary be- 
havior, the self, beliefs, attitudes, desires 
and the like. Psychology also deals with 
relationships between psychic and non- 
psychic phenomena. m.s. 


protoplasm, social. Cf. social protoplasm, psychology, collective. The part of social 

psychology dealing with collective be- 
province. The characteristic dependency havior (q.v.). m.s. 

of an empire (q.v.), distinguished from a 

colony (q.v.) by the degree and character psychology, gestalt. The school of psy- 

of political subordination, and the pre- chology whose most important concept is 

ponderance of the native population both the gestalt. The gestalt is considered to 

numerically and in the localized societal be the unit of observation or study and 

pattern. to he incapable of subdivision. Every con- 
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sdoiis process is considered to be : a ges- 
talt. Each important concept of tradi- 
tional psycbology is said tO' be capable , of 
restatement so as to be articulated into 
the resulting psychological system. Field 
Theory is an offshoot of gestalt, as in 
Topological Psychology. m,s. 

psychology, social. Cf. social psychology. 

psychoneurosis. A mental disorder in 
which functional factors, those without 
known organic basis, seem to predominate. 
Thus defined the term is approximately 
synonymous with neurosis. Neither psycho- 
neurosis nor neurosis, as usually defined, 
is entirely distinct from psychosis. m.s. 

psychopathic offender. Cf. pathological 
criminal. 

psychopathy. (1) Any specific mental dis- 
order of a minor character. Sometimes 
synonymous with mild psychosis. Thus 
defined the term is of little value. (2) 
Serious emotional instability without clear 
mental derangement. Mental functions 
remain intact, but capacity for social ad- 
justment is generally impaired by the 
emotional instability. This is the pre- 
ferred definition. m.s. 

psychosis. (1) A relatively severe men- 
tal disease, involving a loss or disorder 
in mental processes. So defined, the term 
remains vague and indefinite, and has 
little value. (2) Any specific mental state, 
conscious experience or mental condition 
at any given moment. m.s. 

. psychosis, prison, Cf. prison psychosis. 

psycho-social. That which is constituted 
partly of psychic and partly of social phe- 
nomena. ■■ . M:,S. 

psycho-social controL Regulation of be- 
havior of individuals or groups by devices 
of a psychological or sociological nature 
as contrasted with regulation by physical 
force or violence. p.h.l. 

puberty. The period of life at which a 
person attains the biological maturity nec- 
essary for reproduction. e.a.h. 

puberty rites. Eites, puberty. 


public. ' (1) Subject to examination by 
relative strangers, people other than in- 
timates; opposed to private. (2) A pub- 
lic: A group that includes individuals out- 
side the intimate' family circle. A social 
area of communication that m be de- 
fined by any common ; non-familiar group- 
making' interest ■ or interests;: on matters 
outside ' of such oommon interests,' it need 
not achieve unanimity of sentiment or 
opinion. Thus, in many respects, a pub- 
lic is a social area of interaction. (8) The 
public: A protean conception that refers 
to people generally or to the people liv- 
ing in some geographical area. A com- 
mon catchword in political and economic 
struggle and competition. Cf. group; class. 

public assistance. The process of provid- 
ing public relief or the organization re- 
sponsible for this activity. w.p. 

public consciousness. Cf. consciousness, 
public. 

public defender. Cf . defender, public. 

public enemy. A term used by some of- 
ficers of law enforcement to describe a 
dangerous criminal. n.s.h. 

public health. A term used to describe 
(1) the condition of health of the masses 
of a population; or (2) a type of social 
organization; or (3) a social reform move- 
ment within the medical profession. Thus 
we speak of our improving level of public 
health as measured by a declining death 
rate from certain specific diseases. The 
state or condition of public health is often 
measured by death rates, morbidity rates, 
by the extent and quality of sanitary and 
preventive measures for guarding the 
health of the masses. Trends in rates are 
often indicative of alterations in the state 
or condition of public health and suggest 
needed control measures or new emphases 
in control measures. Public health as a 
form of social organization is somewhat 
distinct from private medicine of the tra- 
ditional, historic sort. Initially concerned 
with the public control of infectious dis- 
eases (for which work private physicians 
were inadequately organized), its domain 
has gradually widened to include a broad 
program of prevention. Although private 
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medicine natnrally Influences the , health ' of' 
the general , public, |>nh!!e health as a 
social organization is mainly centered in 
governmental agencies, federal, state, 
local — ^to some extent' there is interna- 
tional organization— supplemented also by 
the research, community demonstrations, 
and: flnancial aid of private charitable 
foundations. As a social movement, the 
public health movement aims, like social- 
ized medicine (q.v.), to fill in some of the 
gaps left by the inadequacies of private 
medicine as it functions within the frame- 
work of modem capitalism. For example, 
contemporary private physicians spend a 
very small proportion of their time in 
group activities calculated to prevent dis- 
ease and morbidity. Most of their work 
is limited to direct and personal relations 
with private patients; and perhaps heal- 
ing rather than prevention receives the 
emphasis; whereas in public health medi- 
cine the stress is exactly reversed. It 
works mainly through and for groups, Is 
governmental rather than private, and 
emphasizes preventive, long-run measures. 
It is not essentially, therefore, in conflict 
with private medicine but should be con- 
sidered as supplementary — ^as filling a gap 
that socially needs filling. Only where 
areas of function overlap is conflict rea- 
sonably to be expected. n.e.h. 

public health nurse. A graduate nurse 
with special postgraduate education em- 
ployed by an organized community agency, 
either public or private, to render service 
to the individual, family and commxmity. 
Her service includes the interpretation and 
application of medical, sanitary and social 
procedures for the promotion of health, 
the prevention of disease, and the correc- 
tion of defects; the participation in com- 
munity education for the promotion of an 
adequate health program; and may in- 
clude the skilled care of the sick in their 
homes. 

public interest. Cf. interest, public. 

public opinion. Cf. opinion, public. 

public recreation. Cf. recreation, public, 

public relations. Cf. relations, public* 

public relations counselor. Specialist in 
public relations- Specifically, an expert 
in (a) analyzing public relations malad- 


justments, (b) locating probable causes of 
such maladjustments, in the social be- 
havior of the elleht; and in the sentiments 
and opinions of ^ publics, ' and (c) advising 
the client on suitable corrective measures* 
The latter requires '^"bedside” techniques 
as delicate and complex as those utilized 
by the psychiatrist in many cases.: 'T^ 
public relations counselor has a field of 
competence that overlaps somewhat those 
of press agents, public opinion analysts, 
lobbyists, organizational experts, etc., and 
requires him to be in a broad sense a 
societal technician, proficient in the ap- 
plication of scientific social theories and 
tested publicity techniques. a.m'cl. 

public sentiment. Cf . sentiment, public. 

public service- Cf . service, public. 

public spirit. Interest in community wel- 
fare, joined with a willingness to serve 
it, to work for the public interest. Cf. 
public interest. A.M'ci, 

public utility. An economic service which 
is so closely related to the basic needs of 
all members of society as to demand spe- 
cial governmental interest and perhaps 
regulation or control. Conspicuous ex- 
amples have to do with transportation, 
such as trolley lines, bus lines, and rail- 
roads; with communication, such as tele- 
phones, telegraphs, and radio; or with 
vital human needs, such as water, light, 
and heat. Public utilities may be pri- 
vately or publicly owned, but are by na- 
ture subject to special community control. 
In their commonest development in the 
United States they are municipal in scope, 
but the general tendency of social change 
is to extend both the scope and the vari- 
ety of services included in this category, 

public utility society. Cf. society, public 
utility. 

public welfare. Cf. welfare, public. 

public works. As distinct from public 
service, which is another type of public 
work by agencies of government, public 
works include construction projects of 
one type or another; roads, buildings, 
water and, sewer systems, airports and 
airway facilities, docks, canals. Within 
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the embrace of public works is included 
those activities incidental to the construc- 
tion of such facilities or their repair and 
improvement. Their maintenance and op- 
eration is public service. n.a. 

publicist. (1) A writer or other expert 
on public affairs, with special reference 
to domestic and international political 
situations and theories. (2) A press agent, 
(3) A specialist in public relations. a.m'c.i.. 

publicity. Data made available to com- 
mon knowledge, given public circulation. 
The dissemination of information through 
any of the channels of mass-communica- 
tion. In simpler societies and in neigh- 
borhoods, the media are gossip, public an- 
nouncements, etc. In larger and more 
complex societies, the media include also 
newspapers, radio broadcasting stations, 
billboards, etc. These channels are avail- 
able through advertising and “free pub- 
licity,” i.e., paid and free announcements. 

A.M^C.L. 

publicity and interpretation in social work. 
The process of informing the public — con- 
tributors and clients— about the objectives 
and programs of social work agencies, w.p. 

pueblo. A large, flat-roofed, communal 
dwelling of the sedentary Indians of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, constructed of 
stone or adobe in several stories or ter- 
races, and entered by ascending a ladder 
and descending through a trapdoor in the 
roof; also a village composed of such 
dwellings. g.p.m. 

punishment, capital. The use of the death 
penalty as punishment for crime. From 
an estimated 240 crimes punishable by 
death in the 18th century in England the 
number has been reduced to three: mur- 
der, treason, and interstate kidnapping. 
At present there are six states in the 
United States which have abolished the 
death penalty as punishment for crime, 
although nine other states have abolished 
it and since reinstated it. The effective- 
ness of capital punishment as a deterrent 
to crime has long been a subject of con- 
troversy and in addition humanitarian 
arguments against the use of the death 
penalty have carried great weight. Never- 


theless, the trend toward the abolition of 
the death penalty seems to have been 
reversed in recent years. j.w.m'c. 

In the ■ United' States the general meth- 
ods of execution are by electrocution or 
hanging. Nevada executes through lethal 
gas. The chief offense in / the United 
States punishable by execution is premedi- 
tated murder. In a few jurisdictions rape, 
robbery or burglary are still treated as 
capital offenses. Treason is also a capi- 
tal offense. Gf. crime, capital. n.f.c. 

punishment, corporaL Bodily pain or suf- 
fering inflicted as punishment for crime. 
Cf. poetic punishment, m.a.e, 

punishment, individualization of. Cor- 
rective treatment of the offender based 
upon an analysis of the interrelated fac- 
tors in the background and personality 
which have led to his conflict with the 
law. Such treatment is “making the pun- 
ishment flt the offender,” rather than 
“making the punishment fit the crime.” 

M.A.E. 

punishment, infamous. Punishment for 
what is held by society at a given time 
to be an infamous crime. The United 
States Supreme Court has decided that 
death, or imprisonment in a state prison 
for a term of years at hard labor, espe- 
cially for treason or felony are infamous 
punishments (114 U. S., 417, 426, 429), 
and later that disqualification for office 
as a punishment for crime is infamous 
(112 U. S. 76). J.L.G. 

punishment, mitigation of. The reduction 
in severity of a sentence regularly im- 
posed for an offense, because of some spe- 
cial personal aspects of, or surrounding 
circumstances in, the case. n.f.c. 

punishment, poetic. A punishment adapted 
to the particular crime committed, e.g., 
cutting off the hand of a thief, tearing out 
or piercing the tongue of a false witness, 
emasculating the rapist, parading a fish- 
monger who had sold spoiled fish with a 
string of rotten smelts around his neck. 

J.L.G. 

purification rites. Cf. rites, purification. 
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Puritanism. The doctrines, ideas or prac- purpose. Cf. value, 
Hces of the Puritans. Adherence to, or 
advocacy of, a stricter code of behavior 

than the one usually prevailing; especially 
along pleasure, moral or religious lin^. 


purposive sampling, 
posive. 


pyknic physique. Cf. 


Gf. sampling, pur- 
physique, pyknic. 


quasi-legal patterns. Cf. patterns, quasi- for collecting data from the popnlatidn. 
legal. It usually refers to forms submitted, by 

mail or filled ont by the informant witb- 
A form or schedule used out the assistance of an Interdewer. M.Ft. 


questionnaire. 



R 


race. A biological subdivision, based up- 
on similarity of ancestry and consequent 
physical kinship. A variety of a species.' 
The ideal race is a group of organisms 
all descended from a single ancestor, or 
pair of ancestors, without the introduction 
of any external germ plasm during the 
entire series of generations. Carried to 
its extreme, according to this definition 
any particular family is a race. This con- 
/ cept, while a reductio ad absurdum, is 
I nevertheless useful in formulating an ac- 
curate and workable notion of race as ap- 
plied to human beings. Accepting the 
general evolutionary theory, the whole 
mass of mankind is a race — ^the human 
race — descended, not probably from any 
single pair of individuals, but from a 
small group of creatures whose evolution 
had proceeded far enough along certain 
lines to justify calling them men. This 
original race of men, by a long process 
of dispersion, became localized in separate 
broad areas of the earth's surface. Thus 
were constituted the basic races of man- 
kind, ordinarily subdivided into three or 
I five categories. 

! The question whether this primary sub- 
I division into localized groups took place 

I after a particular branch of the animal 

I kingdom had evolved far enough to be 

I called man, or before, underlies the con- 

troversy concerning the monogenetic or 
; polygenetic origin of the human species. 
If the early pre-human stock broke up 
' into two, three, or more subdivisions while 

it was still so unspecialized that it could 
not be called human, then the human spe- 
cies may be said to have had a correspond- 
ing number of separate origins. H, on 
I ■ the contrary, biological evolution had pro- 
I ceeded to the point where humani^ defi- 

I niteiy existed before this primary sepa- 

I ration took place, then the monogenetic 

theory holds good. The problem, while of 


much theoretical interest, has no particu- 
lar bearing on modem affairs. 

If, after this original separation, each 
of these basic groups had remained com- 
pletely isolated and segregated from all 
of the others, so that there had been no 
interchange of germ plasm, then ail the 
contemporary descendants of each of these 
groups would constitute a pure race, on 
this primary level. But actually, each of 
these basic groups proceeded to undergo 
a similar subdivision and relocation. Once 
more, if each of these subdivided groups 
had reproduced solely from within itself 
there would have been created other pure 
races on a lower level. 

The abstract concept of race, as a bio- 
logical entity, is therefore perfectly 
simple. The essence of race is closeness 
of kinship and unity of ancestry through 
strictly biological continuity. The devel- 
opment of any particular race in its area 
of characterization (q.v.), involving fac- 
tors of adaptation to the physical environ- 
ment, inbreeding, and possible sexual se- 
lection, has occasioned the development 
on the part of each such group of dis- 
tinctive hereditary physical traits. These 
traits have come to be regarded as race 
criteria, and as the identifying marks of 
race. Since it is always impossible to 
trace the actual ancestry of any human 
individual back more than a few genera- 
tions the genuine racial affiliation of such 
an individual cannot be determined gen- 
ealogically, The practice has therefore 
arisen of determining racial affiliation by 
examination of the traits of the individual, 
and assigning him to a particular racial 
group on the basis of these traits. As a 
result of this procedure there has arisen 
the common notion that an individual be- 
longs to a particular race because he has 
certain 'traits. The truth is that he has 
cmriain traits because he belongs to a' par- 
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ticiilar race. An illustration of this prin- 
ciple, and of the corresponding fallacy, is 
found in the case of the so-called Mon- 
golian idiot. On the basis of the traits 
alone such an individual might easily he 
assigned to the Mongolian race. The facts 
of his ancestry show him clearly to be an 
aberrant specimen of whatever race his 
parents belong to. 

Further confusions in the concept of 
race have arisen from the fact that human 
groups in isolation develop distinctive cul- 
tural traits along with their characteristic 
biological traits. In the eyes of early 
explorers and inexpert travelers these 
two types of traits are not easily distin^ 
guishable. As a consequence, a large 
variety of cultural features come to be 
spoken of in racial terms. The outstand- 
ing example, probably, is language. The 
developed form of this tendency is mani- 
fest in the common usage of the term 
race to apply to any group of people 
which has had a somewhat extended his- 
torical continuity, accompanied by geo- 
graphical localization and social, political, 
and economic integration. This misinter- 
pretation lies at the bottom of innumer- 
able racial fallacies and practical confu- 
sions. Probably the outstanding single ex- 
ample is the exaltation -of the Aryan race. 
There is no such thing as an Aryan race 
— Aryan is a strictly cultural designation. 
Cf. ethnos; nationality. 

race antipathy. A feeling of alienation, 
ranging all the way from indifference to 
antagonism, arising out of the racial con- 
stitution of two or more different individ- 
uals or groups, A manifestation of con- 
sciousness of kind (q.v.), when the we- 
^oup and the they-group are differen- 
tiated on racial grounds. In actual ex- 
perience, race antipathy is so intertwined 
with various other feelings and attitudes 
that it is exceedingly difficult to isolate 
and observe in detachment, and conse- 
quently the scientific understanding of it 
is extremely meager. Not to be confused 
with race prejudice (q.v.), 

race confiict. Conflict between two groups 
of different race, motivated primarily by 
race consciousness (q.v.). Probably a 
rare phenomenon and difficult to identify, 
because true racial motives are almost 
invariably associated with, and to some 
extent obscured by, other group feelings. 


race ' consciousness. ■ Awareness of affilia- 
tion with a particular racial group and 
of differentiation from other racial groups, 
ordinarily combined with sentiments of 
race superiority and race interests. 

race contact. Political, economic and so- 
cial interrelations between members of 
different racial groups. e.e.m. 

race feeling. Cf. feeling, race. 

race mixture* The fusing or blending of 
races through offspring resulting from 
sex relations between persons of different 
race groups* Cf. amalgamation, e.e.m. 

race prejudice. An antipathetical atti- 
tude toward an individual or a group pred- 
icated upon traits or characteristics which 
are, or are erroneously believed to be, 
racial in origin, but without any adequate 
foundation in fact or experiential ac- 
quaintance. A common form of stereo- 
type response (q.v.). To be carefully dis- 
tinguished from race antipathy (q.v.). 

race relations* Cultural contacts between 
people of different races, involving dif- 
ferent degrees of prejudice and conflict 
and often a condition of subordination- 
superordination, as well as the processes 
of toleration, accommodation, and possible 
assimilation. r.e.b. 

race suicide. Cf. suicide, race. 

racial differences. Cf. differences, racial. 

racialism. Cf. racism. 

racism. The philosophy or doctrine which 
tends to stress the real, or alleged, fea- 
tures of race, and supports the use of 
them as grounds for group and inter- 
group action. This term can have no more 
exactness or scientific validity than the 
term race (q.v.) itself as used in any par- 
ticular context. As a designation of a 
standardized philosophy or program it has 
no precision whatever. 

racketeer. One who is able to extort 
money from a large number of individuals 
over periods of time by threats of physi- 
cal violence, destruction of property, and 
threats to^withhold or prevent delivery of 
essential services. Usually a racketeer 
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is surrounded by an elective criminal 
organization ready to do his will although 
he may maintain a front of strict respec- 
tability, Beginning with bootlegging, 

■ racketeering has reached out to dominate 
many legitimate as well as illicit trades 
and occupations. It may be primarily a 
local activity or it may encompass the 
state or nation. j.w.m'c, 

radical. By derivation, concerned with the 
roots of things. In its sociological appli- 
cation, the term applies in general to 
those who believe in drastic measures for 
the improvement of social conditions, and 
in particular to those who believe in and/ 
or advocate sweeping changes in the poli- 
tical and/or economic structure of society. 
The word has no precise connotation, and 
is commonly used, often opprobriously, 
to designate any individual or group 
whose views are measurably further to 
the *^lef t” than those of the speaker. 

radicalism. A viewpoint favoring drastic 
social change in the fundamental aspects 
of society. Derived from radix, root: 
hence, going to the root of a problem. In 
the political field, it is properly used to 
refer to such schools of thought as social- 
ism and communism, which advocate a 
change in the class basis of society. It 
is often misused to refer also to extrem- 
ist political groups of the right, whose 
aim is rather to preserve the basic rela- 
tionships already existing in our society, 

, , S.C.M, 

radio. A technical medium of communi- 
cation; the transmission and reception of 
signals and programs by electric ground 
or sky waves without connecting wires. 
More specifically, it is an instrument for 
the reception of programs broadcast over 
the air, commonly known as a receiver. 
Badio emerged as a significant culture 
trait when sound — ^music, human voice, 
and other sound effects — ^was added to 
telegraphic signals. m.h.n. 

ragged and industrial schools. A term 
first used in 1842 to apply to missionary 
schools established in Clerkenweli, Eng- 
land. The name attracted attention and 
became popular. A Bagged School Union 
was formed in 1844 with the seventh Earl 
of Shaftsbury as president. The aim 


of the schools' at - first, ; was .to 'provide 
broad religious and character building 
program for ■underprivileged and desti- 
tute children. As the movement expanded 
the schools also provided food, clothing 
and lodging to those who needed it. In- 
dustrial education was also added and the 
Bagged School movement thus constituted 
the origin of the Industrial Schools of 
Great Britain. When education was made 
free and compulsory by the First Educa- 
tion Act in 1870 these schools became less 
important though many were retained as 
supplementary social agencies. The ragged 
schools were regarded in their time as 
important instruments in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. a.rx. 

^‘railroad^’ apartment. A type of apart- 
ment common in the older sections of some 
large cities consisting of five or even six 
rooms arranged in a straight line, one be- 
hind the other, from street to alley. Most 
of the rooms are windowless (except for 
air shafts). The term arose because of 
the similarity to a string of box cars. sis. 

ramage. A lineage (q.v.). 

ranch. An establishment, with its estate, 
for the grazing and rearing of horses, 
cattle or sheep; especially the buildings 
occupied by owners and employees, with 
the adjacent barns, corrals, etc.; also, the 
persons on the estate collectively. c.e.l. 

random sampling. Cf. sampling, random. 

range. That portion of a habitat (q.v.) 
which is actually occupied by a specified 
group. The emphasis here is upon geo- 
graphical space, rather than upon en- 
vironmental features. 

rank. That form of status or position in 
a group which has reference to the degree 
of prestige or honor, power, or rights and 
privileges enjoyed, in comparison with 
the prestige, power, or rights and privi- 
leges of others in the same group. 

rape. The carnal knowledge of a woman 
forcibly and against her will. At com- 
mon law rape means the having of un- 
lawful carnal knowledge of a female over 
the age of ten years, forcibly and against 
her will, or such knowledge of a female 
child under the age of ten years either 
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with or without her consent. In statutory 
rape the ‘‘age of consent” has been raised 
from ten years to an advanced period up 
to 18 years, the precise age when consent 
becomes legally possible varying among 
the states. Above the age of consent 
force and resistance are essential elements 
of the crime, while under the age of con- 
sent they are not. A.E.W. 

rapport. (1) A condition of mutual re- 
sponsiveness between two or more people 
such that each is capable of responding 
immediately, sympathetically, and with 
apparent spontaneity to every other. (2) 
Relation between hypnotist and hypno- 
tized person during hypnosis, character- 
ized by apparent insensibility of the hyp- 
notized person to all stimuli from sources 
other than the hypnotist. m.s. 

rat. An informer. A member of the un- 
derworld who gives damaging information 
concerning another underworld character 
to the authorities. Also known as "fink,” 
"snitch,” or "stool pigeon.” Aa.L. 

rate. A proportion, with a time element 
added. Ordinarily, the relationship be- 
tween a significant variable and some ar- 
bitrarily fixed base within a defined spatial 
area and some conventional time period. 

rate, birth. The number of births in a 
given population per unit of time and 
population. Although sometimes used in 
connection with various indices of human 
fertility, the term, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, is generally sjuionymous with "crude 
birth rate,” which expresses for a given 
population the number of live births dur- 
ing one year per 1,000 persons alive at 
the middle of the year (or per 1,000 liv- 
ing persons in the average population for 
the year). 

Live Births During Year x 1,000 
Mid-Year (or Average) Population 

Cl fertility rate; reproduction, gross and 
net rate of. cv.k. 

rate, crime. A measure of the recorded 
criminality of given geographical areas 
or population groups expressed in num- 
bers proportionate to a popuhition unit. 
Such rates may be crude (per 100,000 
population), refined (per 100,000 persons 


capable of committing a crime), or speci- 
fic (e.g., per 100,000 native-born males, 21- 
30 years of age). No generally accepted 
terminology to - distinguish diiferent types 
of ■ rates, exists.; ' The unit of "crime” or 
"criminality” employed in computing these 
■ rates ■ varies. ■ 'Cl' crime index; criminal 
statistics.' t.s. 

rate, crude, of natural increase. The ex- 
cess of the crude birth rate over the crude 
death rate of a given population. The 
term thus conventionally expresses for a 
given population the excess of births over 
deaths during one year, per 1,000 persons 
alive at the middle of the year. The re- 
verse condition resulting from a higher 
crude death rate than crude birth rate is 
a crude rate of natural decrease, but is 
frequently entered in tabular material as 
a negative (-) rate of natural increase. 

C.V.K. 

rate, death. The number of deaths in a 
given area or population per unit of time 
and population. Examples: crude death 
rate, the number of deaths from all causes 
during one year per 1,000 persons alive 
at the middle of the year (or per 1,000 
living persons in the average population 
for the year), 

All Deaths During Year x 1,000 
Mid-Year (or Average) Population 

Age-specific death rate; death rate among 
individuals of specific age or ages, 

Deaths During Year at Specific Age x 1,000 
Mid-Year (or Average) Population at 
Specific Age 

death rate from specific causes, death 
rate (all ages or age-specific) for indi- 
vidual causes or groups of causes of death, 

Deaths Prom Specific Causes During Year 
(All Ages or Specific Age) x 100,000 
Mid-Year~(or Average) Population " 
(All Ages or Specific Age) 

standardised death rate, the average of 
age-specific death rates weighted accord- 
ing to the proportionate importance of 
successive age groups in a population 
taken as a standard. Note: The word 
"mortality” (q.v.) is interchangeable with 
the word "death” in all above types of 
rates. cv.k. 
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rate, divorce. The ratio between the nnm- 
ber of divorces, 'Within a given area and a 
time period, and some specified base. The 
problem of determining the correct, or 
most useful, base is difficult, and' has 
never been adequately solved. Logically, 
the most significant and useful base would 
be the total number of marriages. The 
proportion of all marriages that end in 
divorce in a given country is what most 
people are really interested in. But the 
difficulty of establishing a time factor, 
and even a spatial factor, in the use of 
this base is practically insuperable, par- 
ticularly because the accumulation of com^ 
prehensive data would extend over a long 
period of years. Most logarithmic rates are 
computed on the basis of the calendar 
year. In keeping with this procedure, 
other bases for the divorce rate which 
have been suggested are (1) the total 
population estimated as of the midyear, 
(2) the estimated number of married 
couples, (3) population fifteen years old 
and over, (4) the number of marriages 
performed in a year. Until more stand- 
ard procedure has been attained by spe- 
cialists in this field, the term can be con- 
sidered as precise only when its specific 
application is made clear in the context. 

rate, fertility. A measure or index of 
birth performance or reproduction of a 
species. In a generic sense, all indices 
of fertility are ^‘fertility rates.'^ In tech- 
nical usage, however, students of popula* 
tion apply this term, with proper adjec- 
tive or description, to indices in which 
fertility is expressed in relation to a given 
number of women, or married women of 
childbearing age. Examples: general fer- 
tility rate, the number of live births dur- 
ing one year per 1,000 females of child- 
bearing age (often 15-44); marital fertil- 
ity rate, the number of legitimate live 
births during one year per 1,000 wives of 
childbearing age; age-specific fertility 
rate (general or marital), the number of 
live births during one year per 1,000 fe- 
males (or wives) of specific age; stand- 
ardized fertility rate (general or marital), 
the average of age-specific fertility rates 
weighted according to the proportionate 
importance of successive age groups in a 
population taken as a standard;' J^atio of 
children under 5 to women-, (or married 


women) of ■ childbearing age, .' as ' usually 
expressed, the number of,. enumerated liv- 
ing.- children 0-4 years of , age per 1,000 
enumerated females (or married women) 

. 15-44 years of, ■ age; cumulative fertility 
rate, total number of past live, births per 
100 wives among a group, of married wo- 
men under consideration. (For a time- 
control this rate should be , expressed ^ IH' 
age-specific form, or standardized for age 
if a summary figure for wives of child- 
bearing age is desired.) Data on total 
number of children ever bom to wives of 
completed fertility (45-40, 45+, etc.) are 
also frequently used for computation of 
proportions childless and proportions with 
given fertilities in completed families. For 
other indices of human fertility, Cf. birth 
rate; reproduction, gross rate of; repro- 
duction, net rate of . c.v.k. 

rate, gross, of reproduction. The average 
number of daughters that would be borne 
per woman among a cohort of females 
starting life together and surviving the 
childbearing period, if, as they pass 
through successive ages of the childbear- 
ing span, they are subjected to a given 
schedule of age-specific fertility rates. 
Thus, if 1,000 newly-born females all live 
throughout the childbearing period and 
give birth to 860 daughters, the gross re- 
production rate is 0.86 (per woman). The 
assumption of universal survival of all in 
the cohort throughout the childbearing 
period differentiates the gross reproduc- 
tion rate from the net reproduction rate 
and affords a device for measuring the 
implicit ratio of fertility in two succes- 
sive generations, apart from the influence 
of mortality. Although not generally 
computed in such detail, the gross repro- 
duction rate for a given population and 
year is equivalent to the sum of the aver- 
age number of daughters bom during the 
year per female of each successive age 
within the childbearing span. In practice, 
if the basic data are in the form of five- 
year age groups, and relate to births 
rather than to daughters during the year 
considered, the sum of the observed age- 
specific fertilities is multiplied by 5 and 
then reduced on the basis of a reasonable 
sex-ratio at birth. Various indirect meth- 
ods-have also been devised for eomputmc 
reproduction rates from census data con- 
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cernio^ irainbers of children under 5^ and 
females of childbearing 'age. Of. repro- 
duction, net rate of. ■ c.v.k. 

rate, net, of reproduction. The average 
number of daughters that would he home 
per female among a cohort of females 
starting life together and subjected to 
given schedules of age-speeidc fertility 
and mortality rates. Thus, if the surviv- 
ors of 1,000 newly-born females give birth 
to 750 daughters, the net reproduction 
rate is 0.75 (the average number of 
daughters per female in the original co- 
hort). The net reproduction rate is dif- 
ferentiated from the gross in that it 
makes allowance for age-specific mortali- 
ties of females from birth to the end of 
the childbearing period. With the ex- 
ception of this additional step, the gross 
and net rates of reproduction are similar 
in concept and in method of computation. 
Cf. reproduction, gross rate of. The net 
reproduction rate may also be described 
as an index of the *‘self -replacement” po- 
tentiality of a population with given age- 
specific rates of fertility and mortality. 
Thus, a net reproduction rate of 0.75 is 
25 per cent below the requirements for 
^‘self-replacement” of the population on a 
permanent basis. With a net reproduction 
rate of 1.0 a population is said to be ex- 
actly reproducing itself on a permanent 
basis. C.V.K. 

rate, true (intrinsic), of natural increase. 
The rate of natural increase that would 
ultimately obtain within a population if 
a given schedule of age-specific fertility 
and mortality rates continued in operation 
and if the population remained a closed 
one in so far as the influences of migra- 
tion are concerned. The true or intrinsic 
rate of natural increase is, therefore, one 
implicit in the age-specific fertility and 
mortality rates and one that would be 
yielded in a “closed” population with an 
age-specific fertility and mortality. The 
true rate of natural increase computed for 
a current population thus serves to remove 
the influence of abnormalities in the age 
structure arising from migration and from 
fertility and mortality trends of the past. 

C.V,K. 

rating scale. A device permitting indi- 
viduals called raters or judges to give 


quantitative expression to their judgments 
of the magnitude of a variable. ■ ■ p.h.f. ' 

ratio. The relation, between two^ similar 
magnitudes expressed as ■ the quotient of' 
one divided by the other; often a con- 
venient method of' expressing' facts in the 
social sciences, as, the ratiO' between males 
and females in the population. p.h.f. 

ratio, man-land. Cf. man-land ratio. 

ratio, Mendelian. Cf. Mendelian ratio. 

rational selection. Cf. selection, rational. 

rationalization. Assignment of socially 
acceptable reasons for one's conduct where 
giving the real reasons would result in 
less social approval or in social disap- 
proval. This is an often subconscious 
process, indulged in to keep oneself from 
recognizing one's own shortcomings. s.c.m. 

reaction. (1) A typical, standardized, es- 
sentially spontaneous or automatic re- 
sponse to a (usually external) stimulus. 
(2) Action of one ]^dy designed to off- 
set or neutralize action on the part of 
another body. In social relations, spe- 
cifically the attitude and/or activity which 
seeks to oppose change and restore or 
maintain the status quo. Cf. reactionary. 

reaction, circular. (1) In psychology, a 
process in which the last action of a series 
functions as a stimulus to the repetition 
of the entire process. (2) In sociology, a 
form of social action in which the overt 
actions of one or more organisms stimu- 
late others whose responses become, in 
turn, additional stimuli to further actions 
by the original agents. The actions may 
be of any sort. m.s. 

reactionary, A person, movement, senti- 
ment or epoch which seeks to counteract 
or undo the progressive forces and trends 
of a period, thus favoring the return to a 
bygone order. In this sense, reactionary 
expresses a negative attitude as measured 
by the progressive tendencies — an evalua- 
tion which may or may not conform to its 
objective qualifications. Specific periods 
in modern history, such as the decades 
following the age of the French Revolu- 
tion and the Prussian development be- 
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tween 1850 and 1858, have, been generally 
called periods of ■ reaction* Cf . ' liberal ; 
radical. s.N. 

realism. ■ The ■ philosophical ■ theory that 
objects of human cognition, actually ■ exist 
as ' opposed tO: nominalism ' and subjective 
idealism. In science, literature and social 
movements it is opposed to idealism, sub- 
jectivism, and romanticism, and is as- 
sumed to be a depiction of the facts or of 
phenomena as they really are. M.pm. 

reality. Degree of permanence of mean- 
ingfulness discovered in any given ex- 
perience, or attributed to any object, per- 
son, memory, idea, value, symbol, or even 
‘Illusion^^ Contrasted with actuality 
(q.v.), which is objective existence veri- 
fiable by other observers using similar and 
other instruments and getting consistent 
results. T.D.E. 

reality, social. Cf. social reality. 

realization self-. The balanced develop- 
ment of the human personality. This term 
should be contrasted on the one hand with 
self-expression which connotes various de- 
grees of unconventionality, including 
libertinism,* and on the other hand, with 
self -repression, which signifies varying de- 
grees of self-denial, including asceticism. 
Self-realization implies an acceptance of 
the various parts of the personality which 
are blended into a balanced whole in which 
no part dominates. f.d.w. 

rear building. A separate structure on the 
same lot with a front building but not at- 
tached to it; a rear building may share a 
wall or wails with other rear buildings* 
Access to it is either from a narrow alley 
or, in some cases, through the front build- 
ing from the main street. s.s. 

recapitulation. A summary conclusion, 
a review in brief of the essential items of 
a presentation. It may also describe a 
gathering of forces for a final showing or 
final effort, n.a. 

receiver of stolen goods. One who buys 
or handles goods known by Mm to be 
stolen. When the receiver makes a busi- 
ness of handling such goods he may be 
spoken of as a **fence^!. asju . 


receiving prisons. Cf. prisons, ; receiving. 

recessive. ■ Tending to recede or go back; 
failing to come to expression. . In biology, 
said of an' inheritable'' "trait ' which ' does 
not appear in the offspring because, it has 
been inhibited, by a ■ dominant contrasting 
trait inherited from the other parent. 

recidivism. The repetition or recurrence 
of delinquent or criminal conduct, m.a.e. 

reciprocal action. Cf . action, reciprocal. 

reciprocal behavior. Cf. behavior, recip- 
rocal. 

reciprocal interaction. Cf. interaction, 
reciprocal. 

reciprocal modification. Cf. modification, 
reciprocal. 

reciprocity. (1) In sociology, the mutual 
action and reaction between persons par- 
ticipating in social relations; a state of 
social interaction in which the act or 
movement of one person evokes a corre- 
sponding act or movement in some other 
person or persons. (2) In law, equality 
of privileges between citizens of different 
governments or states to the extent estab- 
lished by treaty or other legal agreement. 

H.EJ. 

(3) The use of the same kinship term 
for another by two relatives of different 
categories, especially if they belong to 
different generations. g.p.m. 

reclamation, slum. Cf. slum reclamation. 

reconstruction, social. Cf. social recon- 
struction. 

recreation. Any activity pursued during 
leisure, either individual or collective, that 
is free and pleasureful, having its own 
immediate appeal, not impelled by a de- 
layed reward beyond itself or by any im- 
mediate necessity. Recreation includes 
play, games, sports, athletics, relaxation, 
pastimes, certain amusements, art forms, 
hobbies, and avocations. A recreational 
activity may be engaged in during any 
age period of the individual, the particular 
action being determined by the time ele- 



recrantioii, commercial 


reform 


ment, the condition and attitude of the 
person, and the environmental situation. 
A person pursues a recreational activity 
because he chooses to do so without com- 
pulsion other than inner drives— -interest, 
enthusiasm, absorbing attention, enjoy- 
ment, and the satisfaction of wishes, ^ Or- 
iginally recreation meant a more deliber- 
ate form of re-creative activity, engaged 
in chiefly by adults, following exhaustive 
effort. Of, play. 

recreation, commercial A pleasurable ac- 
tivity, or amusement provided for spec- 
tators, organized for profit. A commer- 
cial recreational enterprise is an organiza- 
tion for profit to provide pleasurable ac- 
tivities or amusements, or to deal ip com- 
modities required in leisure. A commer- 
cial amusement has reference to a rela- 
tively passive entertainment provided for 
spectators, as contrasted with active rec- 
Sreation. m.h.n. 

recreation, community. Cf. community 
recreation. 

recreation, culturaL Cf. cultural recrea- 
tion. 

recreation, public. Governmental provision 
of facilities, leadership, and programs of 
recreative leisure activities. Tax sup- 
ported playgrounds, parks, beaches, re- 
sorts, etc. M.H.N. 

recreation, sociaL Cf. social recreation. 

recreation center. A place where play, 
entertainment, and other leisure activities 
are provided, m.h.n. 

recreation leadership. The direction, su- 
pervision, organization, and promotion of 
play and other activities pursued during 
leisure. Instruction and guidance in 
spending free time, 

A..,s^e8 of.imllee- 
tive efforts intended to provide for a large 
number of people wholesome and enjoy- 
able activities pursued during leisure, usu- 
aHy occasioned by an unsatisfactory so- 
cial situation, involving stag^ and tran- 
sitions in its development, and moving 
toward more or less clearly defined objec- 
tives or common goals. 


redintegration. Literally, reintegrations 
the act of reproducing a pattern of be- 
havior acquired unconsciously in the in- 
teractional process; often mistaken for 
imitation. . Examples: the acquisition of a 
peculiar accent, some mannerism, or idea; 
much so-called plagiarism may be nothing 
more than redintegration. Cf. imitation. 

W.E.G. 

reference, frame of, Cf. frame of refer- 
ence. 

referendum. A vote of the people on a 
law or constitutional amendment enacted 
by a state legislature; in cities, on an or- 
dinance or charter amendment. Similarly 
in private organizations, a vote of the 
membership on a proposal submitted by 
the elected governing committee or offi- 
cers. R.N.B. 

reflex. A native, involuntary, and rela- 
tively invariable form of response of a 
specific muscle group, e.g., eyelid reflex, 
knee-jerk or patellar reflex. M,pt. 

reflex, conditioned. Cf. conditioned re- 
flex, 

reflex, prepotent. Certain coordination of 
reflexes, such as starting and withdraw- 
ing, rejecting, struggling, hunger, sensi- 
tive zone, and sex reactions, either pres- 
ent at birth or involving later maturation 
of receptors and effectors. They are of 
the highest importance for the survival and 
welfare of both the individual and the 
species. They provide the innate sources 
of human behavior, and determine the 
subsequent acquisition of knowledge and 
skill through the process of conditioning. 
The concept has been developed by some 
psychologists as an alternative to the 
older term instinct which, they felt, laid 
too great stress upon the determination 
of human behavior by inherited biological 
factors, and failed to give adequate recog- 
nition to the role of learning and social 
experience in the explanation of both in- 
dividual and social activities. 

reform. Improvement in a particular so- 
cial pattern with especial emphasis upon 
function rather than upon structure, Be- 
form movements, strictly so called, aim to 
alleviate distress and to correct malad- 



region, tlie 


reforms social 


jiistments witlioiit attemptliig to altei? the 
basic plan of society itself . 

reform, social. Cl social reform. 

reformatory. (1) An institution originally 
designed to rehabilitate the younger adult 
and post- juvenile offenders. In general, 
such institutions receive those convicted 
of 'first offenses who range between the 
ages of 16 and , 80 (some institutions place 
the maximum age much lower). Ideally 
the reformatory purports to offer educa- 
tional and vocational training while serv- 
ing an indeterminate sentence. All per- 
sons sentenced to reformatories are eli- 
gible for parole- Today, most features 
of the reformatory have been adopted by 
our prisons, hence most reformatories dif- 
fer little from prisons except in the age 
and experience of the inmates. In fact, 
reformatories today are often character- 
ized as ^‘junior prisons.” (2) The insti- 
tutions to which women are sentenced are 
frequently termed reformatories irrespec- 
tive of any age or offense classification. 

M.A.E. 

reformism. The advocacy of social change 
by gradual, piecemeal improvements, of a 
nature to preserve and fortify the status 
quo. (Not synonymous with reform.) 

K.DP.L. 

refuge, city of. Cl city of refuge. 

refuge, house ol Cf. house of refuge. 

regalia. Emblems or symbols of kingship; 
hence insignia (q.v.) in general. g.p.m. 

regeneration, (theological) Spiritual re- 
birth, conversion, shift to a new focus 
within the personality; (social control) a 
policy (or a technique) of regeneration” 
in social telesis (q.v.) is contrasted with a 
‘‘policy of structural reform”: the former 
is based upon an assumption that a given 
system will work if the participants’ (es- 
pecially the leaders’) “hearts” or charac- 
ters are right, while the latter assumes 
that people will respond rightly or wrongly 
according to the structural stimuli and 
channels provided by constitutions, laws, 
organizations, systems, etc. 

regimentation. The organization of people 
through doctrinaire teaching and disci- 


pline, perhaps for: the conscious purpose 
of developing uniformity in behavior ' and 
stereotyped, .sterility in thought. While, 
this may not be the conscious objective of 
all training regimentation may result from 
much of it, especially in large,' standard-, 
ized school systems. \ ^ 

region, the. A measure of area! and cul- 
tural differentiation' of human society, de- 
lineated in scientific units of observation 
of likenesses and differences. The region 
is essentially a measure of homogeneity 
as a delineated composite unit in some 
total society. It provides an areal labor- 
atory adequate to comprehend all factors 
involved, historical, evolutionary, and spa- 
tial, and small enough for exhaustive in- 
quiry. The specific nature and traits of a 
region are determined by the nature of 
the indices of homogeneity utilized. The 
region may be characterized by major 
attributes somewhat as follows: Begin- 
ning with the elemental factor of space, 
the region is, of course, first of all an 
area, a geographic unit with limits and 
bounds. Yet, in the second place, the 
region differs from the mere locality or 
pure geographic area in that it is charac- 
terized not so much by boundary lines and 
actual limits as it is by flexibility of lim- 
its, by extension from a center, and by 
fringe or border margins which separate 
one area from another. The third attri- 
bute of the region is some degree of ho- 
mogeneity in a number of selected char- 
acteristics. The definitive nature of the 
region and the aspects of its homogeneity 
will be determined by the fourth attri- 
bute of the region, namely, some struc- 
tural or functional aspect or aspects 
through which the region is to be domi- 
nated. Yet there must be a limit to the 
multiplicity of regions, so that in general 
a fifth attribute must be found in the 
relative, composite homogeneity of the 
largest number of factors for the largest 
number of purposes in view, to the end 
that the region may be a practical, work- 
able unit susceptible of both definition and 
utilization. A sixth attribute of the re- 
gion is, therefore, that it must be a con- 
stituent unit in an aggregate whole or 
totality.' Inherent in the region as op- 
posed to the mere locality or the isolated 
section is the essence of unity of which it 
can exist only as a part A seventh at- 
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tribute is found in tbe organic nature ^of 
the region. A region bas organic uni^ 
not only in its natural landseape, but m 
that cultural evolution in which the age- 
long quartette of elements are at work 
namely, the land and the people, cultur- 
ally conditioned through time and special 
relationships. The sociologist’s region is 
differentiated from what is ordinarily de- 
scribed as a natural region, determined by 
geological factors; climatic factors, and 
geographic factors. h.w.o. 

regional planning. Soda! planning based 
particularly upon the concept of the re- 
gion. A localized type of planning which 
recognizes the region as a significant and 
identifiable social unit, and attempts to 
integrate the life of a particular region 
with respect to certain accepted values, 
without any implication of isolation or 
antagonism between it and the larger so- 
ciety. H.w.o. 

regionalism. The study of the regional 
societies as component and constituent 
units of total society and in the conse- 
quent programs of regional balance and 
interaction processes. This application of 
regionalism may be made with equal 
scientific accuracy to a total national or 
continental society with its delineated re- 
gions and the synthesis of their culture 
into the total integrated society or to world 
society, with its regional delineations and 
programs for regional world planning. 
Regionalism, therefore, is essentially the 
opposite of localism, separatism, provin- 
cialism, and sectionalism. More specific- 
ally, regionalism is a tool for both re- 
search and planning and provides the folk- 
regional laboratory for the study of so- 
ciety in its historical and spatial setting. 
As a science of the region, it provides not 
only for exhaustive empirical studies, but 
for the analyses of regional, interregional, 
and intra-regional processes and their 
syntheses in sound theory. Regionalism 
as methodology takes, concrete shape 
through its cultural, statistical approach 
in a comprehensive scientifically controlled 
principle capable of wide adaptation and 
utilization in the cooperation and coordi- 
nation of the social sciences and of the 
physical sciences and social sciences work- 
ing together. Regionalism has sometimes 
been defined as world ecology, in which 


the total factors :of ' time, spatial relations, 
and cultural gestalt 'are all comprehended 
in the total principle and methodology. 
Cf. folk' regional-society I folk sociology;, 
the region. ■ h.w.o. 

registration area. ■ Of. area, , registration. ; 

regress.. To move backwards in respect to 
some direction, norm, or value considered 
by the interested appraiser to be *'prog- 
ress”; (psychiatric) to revert to patterns 
of behavior characteristic of earlier life. 

T.D.E 

regression. A situation-process which is 
considered the opposite of ^^progress” 
(q.v.) ; (psychiatric) a mental-emotional 
process in which a person reverts to pat- 
terns of behavior analogous to those of 
some earlier period of life. t.d.e. 

regressive. Tending to regress, exerting 
effort against values or trends considered 
progressive; (psychiatric) symptomatic of 
or tending to facilitate reversion to be- 
havior patterns of earlier periods of life. 

T.3>.E. 

regressive taxation. Cf. taxation, regres- 
sive. 

regular interval sampling. Cf. sampling, 
regular interval. 

regulation, administrative. Cf. adminis- 
trative regulation. 

rehabilitate. To restore a person or thing 
to its original state or capacity, e.g., a 
slum area to a good residential area; a 
cripple to economic or social usefulness. 

rehabilitation. The process or technique 
of reeducating and redirecting the atti- 
tudes and motivations of the delinquent 
or criminal so as to bring his behavior 
into full harmony with the law and his 
own willing acceptance of social regula- 
tions and legal restrictions. m.a.e. 

rehabilitation, vocational Cf. vocational 
rehabilitation, 

reincarnation. The translation of the soul 
of a deceased person into another body, 
human or animal. g.p.m. 
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rejected companion. Gf , companion, re- 
jected. 

relapse. A re’rersion to old habits of de- 
linquent .or criminal conduct following a 
seemingly satisfactory social adjustment, 

M.A.E. 

relation. ' Any connection between two or, 
more individuals, two collectivities, or an 
individual and a collectivity. Such con- 
nection may be associative or dissociative, 
direct or indirect, immediate or remote, 
real or imaginary. f.h.h. 

relation, employer-employee. Gf. employer- 
employee relation. 

relation, functional. A partially or com- 
pletely dependent relation between two 
variables such that alteration of one will 
be accompanied by a corresponding alter- 
ation of the other. The dependent or al- 
tered variable is known as a function of 
the so-called independent or altering vari- 
able. M.Pt. 

relation, master-servant. Gf. master-ser- 
vant relation. 

relation, mistress-maid. Gf. mistress-maid 
relation. 

relation, social. Cf. social relation. 

relations, industrial. Gf. industrial rela- 
tions. 

relations, labor. Cf. labor relations. 

relations, parental. Cf. parental relations. 

relations, public. (1) Relations of an in- 
dividual, association, government, or cor- 
poration with the publics which it must 
take into consideration in carrying on its 
social functions. These publics can include 
voters, customers, employees, potential 
employees, past employees, stockholders, 
members of antagonistic pressure groups, 
neighbors, etc. (2) The body of theory 
and technique utilized in adjusting the re- 
lationships of a subject with its publics. 
These theories and techniques represent 
applications of sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, economics, and political science as 
well as of the special skills of journalists, 


artists, organizational experts, advertising 
men, etc., to- the- specific problems involved 
in this field of activity. ■ a.m'cx. 

relations, race. Gf. race relations. ; 

relationship, avoidance. ■ ' Gf . avoidance re- , 

lationship, 

relationship, joking. Cf. joking ,, relation- 
ship. 

relationship, social. Gf. social relationship.. 

relationship system. Cf, kinship system. 

relativity. The state or condition of in- 
terdependence or reciprocal dependence; 
the probable accuracy of a trend or law 
which is stated within limits of truth. 

'H.A.P. 

reliability, sampling. Gf. sampling relia- 
bility. 

reliability of data. The consistency or 
constancy obtaining between data secured 
by repetition of the same measurements 
on the same individuals or phenomenon 
under identical or highly similar condi- 
tions. Not to be confused with validity of 
data. M.Pt. 

relief. Money or necessaries given people 
who are in need. w,p. 

relief, disaster. The assistance given to 
individuals, families and communities who 
have suffered from some form of group 
catastrophe. w.p. 

relief, home. Shelter, fuel, food, clothing, 
light, necessary household supplies, medi- 
cal, dental and nursing care, etc., fur- 
nished by a municipal corporation, to per- 
sons or their dependents in their abode. 

, W.P. 

relief, indoor. Public or private charity, 
generally of the kind made available to 
persons lodged in camps, poor houses or 
institutions rather than in their homes. 
Cf. outdoor relief. n.a. 

relief, institutional. Assistance given an 
individual through providing for Mm in 
some form of institution, i.e., home for the 
aged, hospital. w.p. 
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relief, outdoor 


reorganize 


relief, ontdcM>r« Belief given individuals or 
families in their own homes. Cf. home 
relief. 

relief, i^oor. Belief provided for those 
whose chief problem is economic need. 
Home relief is the term used at present. 

W.P. 

relief, work. Various t^es of employ- 
ment activity of community value provided 
for those who are unemployed and in need. 

W.P. 

relief-in-cash. A method of providing 
public assistance to needy families in cash 
in their own homes. The relief authori- 
ties estimate the needs of the family ac- 
cording to a general budget, and a check 
is sent covering these needs, but the fam- 
ily is free to spend the money an 3 rwhere 
and for whatever articles it sees fit. Only 
for gross mismanagement is the privilege 
of receiving cash replaced by relief-in- 
kind (q.v.). This plan of relief is sup- 
ported by progressive social workers be- 
cause of the greater independence it gives 
the relief client. j.w.mU 

relief -in-kind. A method of public assist- 
ance whereby the necessary food and 
clothing are provided for needy families 
either in their own homes or through a 
commissary. In the latter case orders for 
the necessary amount of goods are issued 
to the family to be surrendered when the 
goods are obtained. In this way no money 
is used. This plan of relief is based upon 
the theory that it is cheaper for the com- 
munity and safer for the recipient since 
the relief authorities may determine the 
amount and kind of articles to be given 
and arrange for mass purchase and dis- 
tribution. j.w.m'c. 

religion. The social institution built up 
around the idea of a sui>ernatural being 
or beings, and the relation of human be- 
in^ to them. In any particular culture 
this Idea becomes formalized into a social 
pattern, or patterns. Such a pattern comes 
to be Imown as ^*the religion” of a par- 
ticular group. Every true religion in- 
volves three major aspects. (1) A con- 
ception of the nature and character of 
divinity. (2) A set of doctrines concern- 
ing the reciprocal duties and obligations 
between divinity and humanity. (S) A 


set of, behavior' patterns designed,' to ,'Con- 
form to the will of God and to assure 
the individual believer the approval of Ms; 
conscience and whatever rewards or free- 
dom from penalties in : this world or the 
next are included in the' doctrines of his 
particular faith. Since the higher beings 
in the religious nexus are in essence su- 
pernatural, the whole of religion neces- 
sarily lies ' outS'ide the' scope of science 
and is a matter of belief (q.v.). Because 
of this fact there has been, and still per- 
sists, a widespread notion that religion 
and science are inherently incompatible, 
or that the relation between them must 
be one of conflict. This notion tends to 
fade away as the truth becomes clear that 
science, as well as religion, has its limi- 
tations, and that the fields of the two are 
distinct, and not superposable. Cf. magic; 
superstition. 

religion, comparative. The branch of cul- 
tural anthropology (q.v.) concerned with 
the study and comparison of the various 
religious systems of mankind. g.p.m. 

religious liberty. Cf. liberty, religious, 

remedial. Curative, ameliorative (q.v.); 
describes a level of social case work, 
group work or custodial care which Is 
above the merely palliative (q.v.) in that 
the situation of the client becomes better 
than it was when the treatment was in-^ 
itiated, and may even be brought up within 
the range of normality (q.v.). 

remedial institution. Cf. institution, rem- 
edial. 

rent. (1) Payment for the use of any ob- 
ject, ownership remaining fixed. (2) More 
specifically, payment for the use and oc- 
cupancy of real estate, including land and 
buildings or improvements. (S) In eco- 
nomic analysis, the money paid periodi- 
cally for the use of land as a factor in 
a productive unit or business (q.v.). 

rent strike. The collective refusal of a 
group of tenants to pay rents until al- 
leged abuses are corrected or excessive 
rents reduced. s.s. 

reorganize* To establish a new system of 
relationships or values, particularly after 
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resident© 


a period. ;of ^ disorganwatlon or , rapid 
Change. r.F.c. 

reorganization, litdivMnai Cl individual 
reorganization* 

reorganization, social. Cl social reorgani- 
.zation.; ; . ' 

reparation. The provision that a con- 
victed offender make restitution to the 
victim in accordance with the damage the 
latter suffered. Thus, one of the condi- 
tions of probation in some jurisdictions is 
that the offender make weekly or periodic 
payments to the victim of his criminal 
offense for the injury done to persons or 
property. n.f.c. 

repetitive phenomena. Cl phenomena, 
repetitive. 

replacement, population. A tendency to- 
ward continuance of equal number of in- 
dividuals in successive generations, de- 
hned with reference to births or to adults 
in the reproductive age classes. f.l. 

replacement index. Cl index, replace- 
ment. 

representation, collective. Literal trans- 
lation of Durkheim^s reprisentation col^ 
lective. The French is much better ren- 
dered, however, as "publicly intelligible 
symbol.” This stands in contrast to "pri- 
vately understood happening”, reprisen* 
mion mdividuelle, "The communicable as 
opposed to the ineffable” is another way 
of putting it. The communicable is "so- 
cial” or "collective” for it acquires its 
communicability in and through an inter- 
actional process involving two or more 
persons. Above all, a collective represen- 
tation is not merely something like a 
flag, which presumably "represents” a 
"collectivity.” h.b. 

representation, individuaL Cf. individual 
representation. 

representation, proportional. Cf. propor- 
tional representation. 

representation, symbolic. Collective rep- 
resentation (q.v,). Cfr catchword; ritual; 
symbol. 


representative. ; ■ In sociological statistics, 
a sample of any social aggregate which 
is sufficiently large and diversified to in- 
clude ail the major characteristics of the 
individuals ■ composing the aggregate, in 
approximately the proportions found in 
the aggregate, o.m.f. 

representative control/ Cf. control, repre- 
sentative. 

repression, ■ psychological. The inability 
or refusal to respond in a way ordinarily 
evoked by stimuli. Also the suppression 
of recollections of unpleasant events, the 
memory of which is painful or shame-pro- 
voking. Fear of social disapproval fre- 
quently causes the inhibition (repression) 
of recall or action and this sometimes re- 
sults in phobias, anxieties, and illusions. 
Eepression is a poor, although common, 
attempt at adjustment— it is itself tension- 
producing. Much repression concerns ex- 
cretive and sexual functions of the human 
body. W.C.H, 

repression, social. Cf. social repression. 

reprieve. An order, usually by the execu- 
tive of the state, temporarily i)ostpon- 
ing the execution of a sentence in order 
to provide the time for further investiga- 
tion into the guilt of the convicted of- 
fender. A respite or reprieve is some- 
times granted in order to investigate the 
offenses of others upon which the con- 
victed may throw light. Reprieves are 
granted in connection with death sen- 
tences. A "stay of execution” is the news- 
paper phrase for a reprieve. 

reproduction, gross rate of. Cf. rate, gross, 
of reproduction. 

reproduction, net rate of. Cf . rate, net, of 
reproduction. 

research, social. Cf. social research. 

residence. The rule governing the loca- 
tion of the household of a married couple, 
being "matrilocal” (q.v.) if the husband 
normally goes to live with his wife or her 
kinsmen and "patrilocal” (q.v.) if the 
wife, cus-tomarily joins her ■ husband*s 
household. Cl descent. ar.M. 
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resMeiice, matrOoca! 


' response, stereotypeil 


residence, matirtlocaL The practice among 
primitive peoples where the couple esteb- 
lishes residence with or nearby the wife’s 
parents. Such location of residence may 
be for the full duration of the marriage, 
or may be limited for a specific period im- 
mediately following marriage. It may al- 
ternate with patrilocai residence in ac- 
cordance with established annual cycles 
or other periods. Matrilocai residence 
tends to predominate in cultures charac- 
terized by a horticultural economy^ 

residence, patrilocai. Pertaining to custom- 
ary or preferential residence on the part 
of a married couple, at the home of the 
husband or his kinsman. 

residues. A term popularized by Pareto 
and his followers to connote manifesta- 
tions of the basic sentiments out of which 
human motivation arises. In the Paretan 
system there are six basic categories of 
such motivating factors; the instinct for 
forming combinations; the persistence of 
aggregates or conservatism; the desire to 
externalize sentiments; the urge to social- 
ity; the need to preserve the integrity of 
the individual against the demands of so- 
ciety; and the desire for sexual expres- 
sion. This concept partakes of the nature 
of the Freudian libido, of racial memory 
as expounded by Jung and others, of in- 
stincts, of basic and universal wishes. In 
each case the effort is to postulate some 
fundamental drive or set of drives in terms 
of which all other activity may be ex- 
plained. Cf. derivations. h.e.m. 

resistance, passive. Cf. passive resistance. 

resources, natural. Cf. natural resources. 

resources, social. Cf. social resources. 

response, collective. (1) Response of a 
plurality of persons in which each shares 
and to which each contributes, (2) Re- 
sponse of a plurality of persons under the 
infiuence of an emotionalized state of 
mind, in which each person shares and to 
which he contributes. Such responses are 
usually dependent on face-to-face prox- 
imity of large numbers of people, and oc- 
cur most frequently in periods of social 
change and unrest. m.s. 

response, conditioned. Cf. conditioned re- 
fiex. 


response, cooperative. Cf. cooperative re- 
sponse. 

response, eniotionaL Response accom-' 
panied by sensations and perceptions and/ 
or motor expressions of excitement. The 
excitement, which is accompanied by in- 
creased physiological activity, appears to 
interfere with discriminatory mental proc- 
esses and complex motor habits. m.s. 

response, mimetic, (1) Response by means 
of which one organism assumes some 
characteristic of another in order to es- 
cape danger or to reach a positive goal. 
(2) Response through which one organ- 
ism reproduces the action of another 
which serves as a stimulus. Cf. imitation. 

M.s. 

response- non-cooperative. Response not 
contributing to the attainment of an ob- 
jective jointly desired by two or more so- 
cial agents. m.s. 

response, prepotent. A response which 
has the ascendency over ail competing re- 
sponses when the stimuli appropriate to 
all such responses are present simultan- 
eously. Thus in Sherrington^s experi- 
ment on a decerebrated dog, the postural 
reflexes maintaining the extended posi- 
tion of the limb, the scratching response 
to the stimulus of tickling the shoulder, 
and the withdrawal response to the stim- 
ulus of pricking the foot, remained in- 
tact. But when all these stimuli were 
applied at once, the withdrawal response 
inhibited the others and controlled the 
movement of the limb. In this case the 
withdrawal is the prepotent response and 
the prick is the prepotent stimulus, h.e.j. 

response, social. Cf. social response. 

response, stereotype. A response in the 
form of words or actions that is provided 
for a given stimulus by the folk-beliefs 
of a group or society. It contrasts with 
responses defined by non-cultural factors, 
situational and psychological. a.m'c.l. 

response, stereotyped. Response patterned 
by a definition of the situation or con- 
ception of role previously habituated in 
the responding person’s mind. t.d.e. 
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response^ struggle 


revolution,', coinniercial 


response, struggle. Unlearnecl response 
to stimuli which' interfere with freedom 
of movement, nstialiy characterized by 
strong, general excitement and absence of 
skilled mnscular coordination. ■ m.s. 

responsibility* . . Accountability for actions 
and: their consequences. The term implies 
some degree of comprehension of the na- 
ture and consequences of an act and the 
deliberate or voluntary carrying out of 
the act. Responsibility is thus not at- 
tributable to the insane or the very young, 
nor would it be ascribed to an individual 
who was coerced into doing something 
against his will. a.r.l. 

responsibility, criminaL Cf. criminal re- 
sponsibility. 

restraint, moral. A Malthusian term to 
indicate late (postponed) marriage ac- 
companied by premarital chastity. It spe- 
cifically does not mean abstention from 
intercourse within the marital relation- 
ship. K.E.H, 

restraint, social. Cf. social restraint. 

retainer. A person attached to a chief, 
lord, or household by the obligation to 
render certain services, but enjoying a 
status superior to that of a slave, serf, 
or servant. g.p.h. 

retaliation. The term applied to private 
vengeance for wrongs. The avenger was 
supposed to make the offender suffer as 
much as the victim had suffered. Because 
the avenger in his anger might cause 
more suffering than the victim had suf^ 
fered, the law of retaliation (lex talionis) 
placed a limit upon the extent and kind 
of reprisal, *^An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, wound for wound, burning 
for burning.” In other words, the term 
carries the idea that punishment for an 
injury is of like kind with the injury. 

J.L.G. 

retention. Capacity of the nervous sys- 
tem to accept impressions and to hold 
-what'"" is learned. ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ""■n.A'," 

retribution. Punishment which balances 
the injury done both to-^^the injured and 
to society of which he is member. This 


theory is based upon the supposition that 
crime disturbs the balance' of the social 
universe, which must be restored by in- 
flicting upon the offender a punishment 
appropriate to restore this balance. Aris- 
totle first formulated the law of what he 
called ‘'^corrective, justice,” Cf. retalia- 
tion. JX.G. 

retrogression, social. Cf. social retrogres- 
sion. 

retrospective prediction. Cf . prediction, 

sociological. 

revenge. The infliction of suffering upon 
the offender by a private individual who 
has been injured. A broader term than 
retaliation (q.v.) in that revenge has no 
limits as to kind or degree of suffering re- 
turned upon the offender. 

revenge, blood. Cf. blood revenge. 

revolution. A sweeping, sudden change 
in the societal structure, or in some im- 
portant feature of it. A form of social 
change distinguished by its scope and 
speed. It may, or may not, be accom- 
panied by violence and temporary dis- 
organization. When changes of equal mag- 
nitude are accomplished gradually and 
without exceptional conflict or violence, it 
is ordinarily an expression of social evo- 
lution. The essence of revolution is the 
sudden change, not the violent upheaval 
which frequently accompanies it. Indeed, 
there is excellent support for the theory 
that the genuine revolution, as a social 
phenomenon, starts well in advance of the 
violent manifestation and has been prac- 
tically accomplished before that manifes- 
tation takes place. The violence is merely 
the overt evidence that the change has 
occurred. 

revolution, commercial. The sudden and 
extensive expansion of trade relations 
that accompanied, and was intimately as- 
sociated with, the Industrial Revolution 
(q.v.). Significant features were the cre- 
ation of a world market, increase in the 
speed and facility of transportation, the 
development of international finance, in- 
creased importance and complexity of in- 
ternational political trade relations, etc. 
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Kevolatloii^ Iniiastiial. Cf . ladustidal Eevo*» 
liition. 

revolution, social. Cf. social revolution. 

revolution, vital. The marked change, his- 
torically viewed, in human reproduction 
by which a given population, whether in- 
creasing, stationary or decreasing, is 
achieved by a low birth rate and a low 
death rate instead of by the historically 
prevalent vital conditions of a high birth 
rate and a high death rate. The essen- 
tial feature of the change is the increased 
economy of human reproduction under 
recent developments in sanitation and pre- 
ventive medicine. n,e.h. 

revolutionary change. A major social 
change, affecting or altering the relations 
of social classes to one another, as well 
as the ideas, traditions and loyalties 
(ideology) which sustain the social struc- 
ture. More careful analysis has been made 
of political revolution, because of wide- 
spread interest and the dramatic quality 
of the action, than of other forms of revo- 
lutionary change. Briefly, its two charac- 
teristic features are: first, its apparent 
suddenness; second, the shifting of power 
from one socio-economic class to another. 
The end-process has usually been preceded 
by a long period of intellectual fermen- 
tation and agitation which paves the way 
for the revolutionary moment, crisis or 
straggle resulting from the seizure of 
power and the displacement of the gov- 
erning bureaucracy, class or group by tech- 
nically illegal and violent means. Long- 
term, fundamental changes in the techno- 
logical, economic, religious or social struc- 
ture, and any other deep-seated change in 
systems of thought and habit, if transpir- 
ing gradually and without violence, are 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 

revolutionary conflict. Cf . conflict, revo- 
lutionary. 

iwvpi^ltiDiiary' pyndiealisitt. Cf. syndical- 

reward. As a general sociological con- 
cept, the amount of valuable goods and 
services that, a society permits any ^ of its 
constituent units to receive in return for 
its participation in the total social proc- 


ess- . For example, wages are the reward 
of labor, rent the reward of the landlord, 
interest the reward,,of,;the capitalist, sal- 
aries the reward of ■ managers;, and. pro,fi'ts 
the reward of business owners. More spe- 
cifically, a special payment or gift in rec- 
ognition of some unusual service. 

rhythm. Foreseeable regularity of recur- 
rence of any kind of phenomenon in life 
and thought. j.h.b. 

rhythm, social. Cf. social rhythm. 

rhythm method. Cf. safe period. 

rich, idle. Cf. idle rich. 

ridicule. A critically, even caustically, 
humorous exaggeration of certain charac- 
teristics of others, by way of revenge or 
for the purpose of encouraging their dis- 
appearance. It is not easy to distinguish 
from derision, banter, raillery, burlesque, 
mockery, irony, satire, etc. 

right. (1) That which any social unit, indi- 
vidual or group, is entitled to expect from 
its social environment in accordance with 
the norms of that society. Philosophically 
or ethically the term is often used to ap- 
ply to benefits or privileges which the 
individual or group feels that it ought 
to receive from society or from the world 
at large. Sociologically, rights have re- 
ality only as they are guaranteed and will 
be enforced by some social agency. All 
practical rights are socially conferred and 
socially guaranteed and have no existence 
beyond the extent to which they will be 
socially supported. (2) In keeping with any 
socially accepted standards or codes. Con- 
formable wilii the mores (q.v.). 

right, fathar-. A type of social organiza- 
tion characterized by patrilocal residence, 
patripotestal authority (q.v.), and patri- 
fiueal descent, inheritance and succession. 
Cjf.^mbt3i^-right; patriarchate. 

right, Junior. Ultimogeniture (q.v.) 

right, mother-. A type of social organi- 
zation characterized, in its most extreme 
or consistent form, by matrilocal residence 
matripotestal or avuncular authority, and 
matrilineal descent, inheritance and suc- 
cession. Cf. father-right; matriarchate. 
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right, nephew 
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rlglit, neiitiew-. ■ . The avuncwlate (g.v.) , 
with special reference to the right of a 
nephew to Inherit from or succeed, his 
maternal uncle. 

right, riparian. Any right appnrtenant to 
a parcel o£ ^ land which appertains to 
water bordering on, or within, or under 
such parcel; e.g., the rights to natural 
' iow unobstructed by artificial checks or 
barriers, to freedom from unreasonable 
pollution, of access to the water, or accre- 
tion. 

right of asylum. Cf, asylum, right of. 

right of sanctuary. Cf. sanctuary, right 
ol 

right of way. (1) A right of passage. 
(2) The area over which the right of pas- 
sage exists. 

right wing. That section of any ideologi- 
dai group that tends toward relative con- 
servatism or reactionism; or within a 
group, that element which supports the 
least extreme form of the characteristic 
ideas or principles of the group. 

rights, bill of. The first ten amendments 
to the U. S. Constitution, prohibiting the 
federal government, or in certain amend- 
ments the states, from interfering with 
political liberties, and guaranteeing to 
persons charged with crime the protec- 
tions of fair procedure. The Civil War 
amendments (13th, 14th and 15th) are 
also commonly classed as part of the Bill 
of Eights. Most state constitutions also 
include the equivalent of the federal guar- 
antees, and when codified together these 
are referred to as Bills of Rights. The 
phrase was used earlier in England in the 
course of the struggle between King and 
Commons, and there characterizes the sim- 
ilar guarantees won by the people. r.n.b. 

rights, civil. The right to vote, seek of- 
fice, serve on juries, etc. Also the legal 
guarantees protecting all persons in a 
democracy from attack on pergonal liber- 
ties (freedom to live, travel, possess prop- 
erty, etc.) either by governmental agents 
pr mobs. CJivil rights comprise the guar- 
antees 'to defendants ' in courts of law for 
fair trials, and against discriminafaon 


account of race, religion or national origin. 

R.N.B. 

rights, naturai, Cf. :iiatuim! lights, 

rights, paternal. ' The rights of the father 
over the ' persons and property ■ of the 
members of his family. Until the /second 
half of the nineteenth centuiy these rights 
were almost unchallenged. ; At present, 
however, in' England and the United States 
wives have won control over their persons, 
property and' wages. Children, also, are 
protected by the State from cruel punish- 
ments and from the denial by a father of 
educational privileges. w.g. 

riparian right. Cf. right, riparian. 

rite. A formal or conventional act or 
series of acts, especially of a magical or 
religious character. Cf. ceremonial, g.f.h. 

rite, social. Cf. social rite. 

rites, birth. The ceremonies practiced by 
savage tribes and ancient peoples at the 
birth of a child. They were designed to 
cleanse both mother and child from the 
impurities of child-birth, to protect the 
infant from evil spirits and to give him 
strength and energy. The purification 
rite has persisted into modem times, as 
shown in the Anglican prayer book in the 
ritual for the “Churching of Women,^’ 

W.G. 

rites, initiation. Ceremonies, usually of 
supernatural import, attending admission 
either to the status of adulthood (Cf. pu- 
berty rites) or to a secret society, age- 
grade, sect, or other association. gjp.m. 

rites, puberty. Ceremonies at adolescence, 
for boys and girls, or both sexes, mark- 
ing their transition to adult status or mar- 
riageability, and frequently involving se- 
clusion, food taboos, physical ordeals, 
moral instruction, and investiture with 
some outward evidence of the new status. 
Cf. initiation rites; rites of passage. 

rites, purification. The rites performed 
in many primitive tribes which are de- 
signed to purify both mother and child 
from the “uncleanness” of childbirth. 
Among rude peoples there exists very 
gener^y an awe and fear .of pregnancy 
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and childbirth, phenomena that they do 
not understand. A pregnant woman is 
often regarded as abnormal and a poten- 
tial source of evil to her community. 
Therefore she is subjected to certain taboos 
and is not rarely compelled to live in a 
hut separate from her family. After the 
birth of the infant both mother and child 
are sometimes quarantined while purifi- 
cation ceremonies take place. The um- 
bilical cord is very generally disposed of 
in customary rites designed to ward off 
harm. Cf. rites, birth. w.c. 

rites of passage. The ceremonies which 
cluster about the great crises of life, or 
periods of transition from one status to 
another, notably birth, puberty, marriage, 
and death. g.p.m, 

ritual. A form of behavior prescribed by 
custom, law, rule or regulation. Among 
many primitive peoples ritual is thought 
to he particularly pleasing to the gods 
and deviations from the established ritual 
are punished. Ritual is considered espe- 
cially important in church, fraternal, gov- 
ernmental and formal social activities; in 
admitting new members, in baptism, in 
initiation, in induction into ofiice, in in- 
troducing members to each other or to the 
group. It is found in ceremonial dances, 
feasts, sacrifices, burials and many other 
established forms of activities. Ritual may 
refer to the list of ceremonies governing 
such activities. It may include prayers, 
testimonies, standing, bowing, Imeeling, 
clasping the hands, marching, singing, 
carrying a cross, staff or other insignia. 

o.w. 

ritual, marriage. Cf. marriage ritual. 

ritual continence. Cf. continence, ritual, 

ritual union. Cf. union, dtual. 

ritualism. A system or procedure putting 
into practice a ritual, the use or observ- 
ance of a ritual. Churches, lodges, mili- 
tary organizations and many other for- 
mally organized groups adhere to a pre- 
scribed form of behavior known as ritual- 
ism. o.w. 

rivalry. Personalized competition, but sub- 
ject to rules (mores, code, etc.) to prevent 
or at least mitigate conflict. t.d.e. 


Rochdale principles. A set of eight prin- 
ciples, or rules of procedure, for develop- 
ing a consumers' cooperative association, 
based upon the rules and aims as devised 
by the twenty-eight founders of the Roch- 
dale Society of Equitable Pioneers in 
Rochdale, England, in 1844. These prin- 
ciples have been stated with some varia- 
tions but in the main are: (1) open, vol- 
untary membership; (2) only one vote to 
one member; (3) limited rate of interest 
on capital with no speculative profits; (4) 
business done on a cash basis only; (5) 
market prices; (6) patronage refunds; 

(7) political and religious neutrality; and 

(8) continuous education and expansion. 

role. The function or expected behavior 
of an individual in a group, usually de- 
fined by the group or the culture. j.p.e. 

romanticism. A preponderance of spon- 
taneity, sensitivity, passion, or fanciful- 
ness in mood or temper; an attitude or doc- 
trine which glorifies feeling and elan rather 
than form in the fields of aesthetics and 
ethics, and considers impulse as self-jus- 
tifying in its expression. Its tendencies 
are therefore individualistic, pluralistic, 
even anarchic, rather than toward solidar- 
ity, order, or stability. Distinguished from 
romance, the situation-process of aesthetic 
excitement in the reciprocal exploration 
of one another's feelings and personality 
in the process of courtship (q.v.); and 
from the romantic complex, a cultural or 
personal complex concentrated upon stere- 
otypes of romance, courtship and mar- 
riage. T.n.E. 

roomer. One who occupies a rented room, 
on a basis at least as permanent as 
weekly or monthly. 

rugged individualism. A popular phrase 
connoting a high degree of self-reliance 
and self-sufl0[ciency such as characterized 
the American pioneers; also the state of a 
social order in which there exists a mini- 
mum of social control and group concern 
for the individual, leaving the individual 
largely free to achieve such satisfaction 
as he can secure through his own unaided 
and unhindered efforts. Cf. laissez-faire. 

rural. Defined by the United States Cen- 
sus as inhabitants of incorporated places 
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of less than 2,500 and residents in the 
open country or unincorporated territory, 

rural comittunity. An area of face-to-face 
association larger than' a neighborhood 
in which a majority of the people use a 
majority of the social, economic, educa- 
tional, religious and other services re- 
quired by their collective life and in Vhich 
there is general agreement on basic atti- 
tudes and behaviors, usually village or 
town centered. E.des.B. 

rural community organissation. Rural com- 
munity organisation may be considered: 
(1) As the process of developing relation- 
ships between groups and individuals in 
rural communities that will enable them 
to act together in creating and maintain- 
ing facilities and agencies through which 
they may realize their highest values in 
the common welfare of all members of the 
community. (2) As the existing state of 
such relationships. d.s. 

rural disorganization. Cf. disorganiza- 
tion, rural. 

■ ■ : 'y 

rural family. Cf. family, rural. 

rural-farm population. All persons liv- 
ing on farms located in rural territory 
without regard to occupation. Persons 
living on farms located within the in- 
corporated limits of a city are classed as 
urban-farm population. Farm laborers 
not living on farms are excluded from the 
farm population. c.ex, 

rural industrial community. A commun- 
ity, rural in size, dominated by a single 
industry, such as a textile village, lumber- 
ing village, etc. E.desjB, 

rural non-farm population. All persons 
living in rural territory except those liv- 
ing on farms. Includes all persons living 
in incorporated villages of less than 2500 
inhabitants, all persons living in unincor- 
porated villages and persons living in the 
open country on tracts of land not defin- 
able as farms. Includes most farm la- 
borers. C.E.L. 

rural population. The population living 
in ruml areas as ' contrasted to the tirban 
population living in urban areas. Rural 
and urban areas may be variously distin- 


guished, but, in statistical practice, the 
factor most. frequently,:,used to distinguish 
rural and urban population is size, of place.. 
The term includes the population living 
in unincorporated territory and also the 
population of those incorporated places 
which are smaller than the minimum size 
assigned to cities. Since 1910, 2500 has 
been in the United States the generally 
accepted lower limit of cities, all the pop- 
ulation of smaller places being classified 
as rural. C.E.3L 

rural problem area. An area in which the 
combination of population, natural re- 
sources and cultural development peculiar 
to the area has failed to produce a level 
of living and a degree of economic secur- 
ity consistent with the minimum standards 
of society as a whole. Such an area finds 
it necessary, and may be encouraged by 
the larger society of which it is a part, 
periodically or continually to request pub- 
lic assistance to support its population. 
Because of maladjustment between re- 
sources and population, the area is chron- 
ically at or near the economic margin, 
though the vicissitudes of the business 
cycle alternately tend to relieve and ac- 
centuate the difficulties of adjustment. 

C.EX. 

rural social organization. The art of plan- 
ning social relationships in the rural en- 
vironment by the use of the methods of 
science; a technology using various 
sciences and disciplines for the practical 
improvement of rural welfare, but based 
chiefly upon the application of sociology 
and social psychology. n.s, 

rural sociology. Cf. sociology, rural. 

rurality. The degree to which a given 
community or area approximates a wholly 
rural status or condition. E.desjs. 

ruralization. The process by which rural 
attitudes and practices are carried over 
into urban behavior. E.dcaB. 

rurban. A contraction of rural and urban 
designed to describe the community rela- 
tions of country arid village or small city. 

J.H.K. 

rurbanizatiou. Interaction of rural and 
urban, an intermediary process of rap- 
prochement. J.H.K. 
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sabotage. Any act of obstmction of in- 
dustrial processes, usually secret or co- 
vert, committed by individuals or groups 
of employees to further a private interest; 
either to force recognition of workers^ 
grievances and claims (industrial sabo- 
tage) or in war time to serve the pur- 
poses of a foreign country (political sabo- 
tage). The word is also properly, but 
not commonly, applied to employers' limi- 
tation of production, or destruction of 
products, to maintain prices or to force 
governmental concessions. The term or- 
iginated in France, traced variously to the 
slow clumsiness of workers' wooden shoes 
(sabots) or to their reported use to ob- 
struct machinery to call attention to griev- 
ances. Sabotage takes on varied forms 
of obstruction, not only by damage to 
property, but by soldiering on the job 
(known in Scotland, and widely elsewhere, 
as canny") by spreading false rumors 
or by publicly revealing unfavorable truths 
about goods (open-mouthed sabotage), and 
by increasing costs through using expen- 
sive materials. ilnjs. 

sachem. The supreme chief of a tribe or 
federation of New England Indians; hence 
any tribal chief of the Indians of north- 
eastern North America. 

gaera privata. The rites and sacrifices of 
family worship in ancient Rome. In these 
ceremonies performed in worship of Vesta, 
goddess of the hearth, the Lares, spirits 
of ancestors, and the Penates, who blessed 
the family store, the father acted as 
Priest, assisted by his wife and children, 
the latter of whom acted in the capacity 
of camilli and camillae or acolytes. Some 
writers have suggested that the reason 
why young Roman boys were permitted 
to wear the purple stripe on the toga 
praetexta (toga of boyhood), a privilege 


restricted to priests and magistrates, was 
because of their active participation in do- 
mestic worship. W.O. 

sacra puMica. The ceremonies held in 
early ^me on the day called Lihcra/to— 
the sixteenth of March — after the Roman 
boy had exchanged Ihe toga of boyhood 
for the toga virUis, symbolizing his at- 
tainment of manhood. The day began 
with worship of the domestic gods at the 
family altar, on which the boy laid his 
favorite toys and the bulla, or amulet 
against evil charms, that he had worn 
around his neck since his naming day. 
There followed a solemn ceremony held 
in the public forum. Surrounded by Ms 
relatives and friends the patrician boy 
was led to the forum and then to the 
Capitol, where sacrifices were offered to 
the national gods of Rome. w.c. 

sacred society. Cf. society, sacred. 

sacrifice. An act of offering or dedica- 
tion to a supernatural being or to sacred 
use, ordinarily involving the destruction 
of the object offered. E.g., blood sacri- 
fice, foundation sacrifice, grave-goods, 
holocaust, human sacrifice, libation, prayer, 
scapegoat, vicarious sacrifice, votive of- 
fering. G.P.M. 

sacrifice, blood. A sacrifice (q.v.) of blood, 
especially by blooli-letting. g.p.m. 

sacrifice, foundation. A sacrifice (q.v.) 
made in laying the foundation of a build- 
ing or other structure, especially Of a hu- 
man victim to provide the structure with 
a protective or guardian spirit. 

sacrifice, imman. The sacrifice (q.v.) of 
a human being, Cf. foundation sacrifice; 
grave-escort; suttee. g.p.m. 
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sacrifice, vicarious* A sacrifice oifered for 
another, e.g,, of an animal In place of a 
human victim. 

sadism* An abnormal and wanton exer- 
cise of power on the part of a person or 
group, in order to torture, abuse or 
fiercely oppress other persons, commonly 
associated with some perversion of sexual 
' passion* g.m.f, 

safe-conduct. A guarantee of security or 
protection granted to a messenger or 
other person enabling him to pass safely 
through a hostile territory or war zone. 
Cl peaceful access. g.p.m, 

safe period. One or more groups of days 
in the menstrual cycle of the human fe- 
male within which she is incapable, or 
thought to be incapable, of conceiving. A 
sterile period relied upon by some as a 
birth-control measure. Exact determina- 
iaon of the days is still somewhat subject 
to medical controversy. In the case of 
any given woman it is impossible, by any 
simple and certain method, to determine 
the date of ovulation, and hence to cal- 
culate the sterile days. For most women 
with a normal 28-day cycle, the safe pe- 
riod approximates days 1-8 and 21-28 
counting from the onset of bleeding. Pos- 
sibly the 7 days preceding the projected 
onset of the next menstruation are safer 
than the first 8 days. nxh. 

salpingectomy. A surgical operation in 
which the Fallopian tube is severed or tied 
off to prevent the passage of the ovum 
into the uterus. Used in the treatment 
or prevention of disease and especially as 
a form of sterilization. o.w. 

salntatioiL A form of greeting or fare- 
well G.P.M. 

sample, adequate. A sample containing 
enough cases to yield the accuracy re- 
quired for the purpose at hand; a sample 
large enough to have a sampling error 
within specified limits. Not necessarily 
an unbiased or representative sample, 

M.Pt 

sample biased, A sample, that is unrep^ 
resentative of the universe of 'Which' it 
Is, supposed to be a true cross-section. 

• ' ,MJPt 


sample,' line. , A sample obtained' by : select-'' 
ing cases falling on specified lines in a 
listing arranged on lined ■ paper.. Samp- 
ling procedure used in* U., S. Decennial 
Census of 1940. M.pt, 

sampling (staiisfica!) , 'The process or 
method of drawing a finite number of in- 
. dividuals, ' cases, or observations f rom ^ a 
particular universe. Selecting part of a 
total group for investigation. Survey pro- 
cedures having to do with the selection of 
the sample, collection of information from 
sample cases, and statistical treatment of 
findings so as to yield a representative 
group. M.pt 

sampling, block. Selecting a sample of 
the population by first grouping the units 
of investigation into contiguous blocks, 
then numbering the blocks and drawing a 
sample of blocks. Within the blocks chosen, 
the entire population may be included in 
the sample. If only a portion of each 
block is selected, the term "block-seg- 
ment sampling” applies, M.pt 

sampling, controlled. Method of sampling 
in which some control is exercised over 
the choice of sample cases in order to 
insure the desired representation of the 
various groups or categories of elements 
in the population. The sample may be 
controlled so that a fixed number of cases 
will be secured from each stratum, regard- 
less of the number of units in the^ stra- 
tum, or it may be controlled to insure 
proportional representation. M.pt 

sampling, disproportional. Process of 
sample selection in which the number of 
eases drawn from each of the various 
strata in the universe is not in propor- 
tion to the number of units in the strata, 

M.pt 

sampling, double. Use of two or more 
methods of sample selection at different 
levels of an investigation. For example, 
random selection may be used in a short 
survey of the population, and from the 
random sample, a smaller stratified sample 
might be selected for a more time-consum- 
ing investigation. Also called mixed samp- 
ling, : t;.- ’ 

sampling, prbportlonaJ, Selecting a sample 
M which all significant elements -ate rep- 
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resented in the same proportion as they 
occur in the universe. M.pt 

saitipling, purposive. Selection of a por- 
tion of the population which has the same 
average or other measures as the universe 
in regard to one or more characteristics 
which are already a matter of statistical 
knowledge. E.g., to sample the popula- 
tion of a state for a study of earnings, 
several counties might be selected which 
have the same average age as the state 
population. It is then assumed that the 
average earnings, or any other investi- 
gated variable which is correlated with 
age, will be the same for the counties as 
for the state. M.pt 

sampling, random. Process of sample se- 
lection in which each individual or ele- 
ment in the universe is assured an equal 
and independent chance of being included. 
Also called simple sampling and random 
selection. Should be distinguished from 
careless, unsystematic, accidental, or op- 
portunistic sampling because careful 
planning and systematic procedure is re- 
quired to assure random choice. M.rt. 

sampling, regular interval. Selecting of 
sample cases at evenly spaced points of a 
list or other catalogue of the universe. 
E.g., every 10th item on a list. M.Ft 

sampling, stratified. Selection of a sample 
by first dividing the population into 
classes or strata, and then sampling each 
stratum. The selection may be propor- 
tional or disproportional from each stra- 
tum. Disproportional samples are usually 
weighted to achieve the effect of a rep- 
resentative sample of the universe. M.pt. 

sampling reliability. The extent to which 
a given sample accurately characterizes 
the universe from which it is selected. The 
stability of a measure from sample to 
sample. Reliability of a statistic is usu- 
ally measured in terms of the standard 
error which tends to be inversely related 
to the square root of the number of cases 
included in the sample. M.pt. 

sanction. (1) A permission or social ap- 
proval of any act or form of behavior. 
(2) The legal, or other regulatory, pro- 
visions for the enforcement of a legal or 


social Imperative, and accordingly the 
penalty for the violation of such an im- 
perative." ■ (3) By a peculiar process of 
inversion, not uncommon in the history 
. of language, a prohibition' or proscription. 
It is in this latter sense that the term has 
acquired wide vogue in recent years, par- 
ticularly In connection with international 
agreements, and the system of enforce- 
ment included in the organizational estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations. In 
contemporary usage, the phrase, apply 
sanctions,” ordinarily means to apply re- 
straints, prohibitions, or penalties. 

sanction, social. Cf. social sanction. 

sanctioned. (1) Socially permitted or ap- 
proved. (2) Subject to social, particularly 
legal or conventional, restraints, prohibi- 
tions, or penalties. 

sanctuary, A place or object, access to 
which is recognized as giving an accused 
person protection against a pursuer, par- 
ticularly an avenger under the mores of 
retaliation. One who takes sanctuary 
commits himself to the orderly legal proc- 
esses of society. Cf. city of refuge. 

sanctuary, right of. Ancient and medieval 
law permitting certain offenders to escape 
punishment by civil authorities if they 
reached certain areas or buildings desig- 
nated as under the protection of God. Cf. 
city of refuge. j.p.s. 

San Michele. The first modem penal in- 
stitution. It was built in Rome in the 
16th century to house delinquent boys 
pending their reformation. In architec- 
ture it foreshadows many of the modem 
prisons and reformatories emphasizing 
cellular subdivisions. j.w.m^c. 

sapphism. Cf. lesbianism. 

satellite community. Cf, community, sat- 
ellite. 

satire. An unanaiyzable mixture of hu- 
mor and criticism applied, for correctional 
purposes, to human foibles and faults. It 
is not designed for the correction of major 
social diseases such as crimes, ....depres- 
sions, and war. 
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satisfaction. The quencMiig of the de- 
sires, wants and needs of the constituent 
parts of a given society. j.h.b. 

satisfaction, individual. Cf. individual 
satisfaction. 

satisfaction, social. Cf. social satisfaction. 

satyagraha, A campaign of civil diso- 
bedience or nonviolent resistance (ahintsa) 
as practised by Gandhi and his followers 
in India. Literally, it means ‘‘insistence 
on truth.^* It entails disobedience to laws 
that are felt to be unjust. It includes re- 
fusal to pay taxes or to patronize stores 
operated by those considered to be op- 
pressors. It may include refusal to supply 
food or other necessaries to aggressors, 
general strikes, etc. It excludes, theoreti- 
cally, physically aggressive action against 
the enemy. s.c.m. 

scab. An epithet applied to a worker who 
refuses to join a union or who takes the 
job of a worker on strike. Any activities 
of non-union workers if they are injuri- 
ous to the collective of union members 
may be called scabbing. n.a. 

scale, attitude. Cf. attitude scale. 

scalping. The practice, especially preva- 
lent among the North American Indians, 
of removing a portion of the skin of an 
enemy's head, with the hair attached, as 
a trophy. g.p.m. 

scapuiimancy. Divination (q.v.) by the 
observation of animal bones, especially 
by heating a shoulder blade and reading 
meanings from the resulting cracks. 

G.P.M. 

scarcity, economy of. Cf. economy of 
scarcity, 

scarification. The practice of cutting the 
skin, sometimes for purposes of blood- 
letting or self-torture, but more especially 
in order to raise scars for personal adorn- 
ment. Cf. tattoo. G.P.M. 

schedule, or schedule form* Collection 
form, sheet, card, or booklet designed for 
recording research data. Sometimes used 
synonymously with questionnaire, although 


technically, the questi-onnake is a form 
of schedule. M.pt 

schizophrenia. Literally “splitting of the 
mind." A form of psychosis characterized 
by .negativism and hypochondrial, disso- 
ciative tendencies. The term is tending 
to replace dementia praecox in scientific 
usage since , it, emphasizes the character of 
the disease rather than age at which the 
manifestations began. J.M.R. 

school. (1) , A social unit devoted specifi- 
cally to the process of education. It ordi- 
narily includes some physical setting, par- 
ticularly a building or buildings, and per- 
sonal participants divided into the two 
categories of teacher and pupil. (2) The 
followers of a scholar who in their teach- 
ing and writing seek to emulate Mm and 
to promote his doctrines. Any group of 
thinkers whose theories are in accord, and 
who join forces to further their doctrines. 

school, consolidated or centralized. A 
school which combines two or more dis- 
trict schools, frequently serving all the 
children of a community from first grade 
through high school. E,des.B. 

school nurse. A public health nurse whose 
services are employed for the benefit of 
the school children of a community or 
rural area. Her services include the pro- 
motion of health, the prevention of dis- 
ease, the securing of healthful environ- 
ment and teaching of proper habits of liv- 
ing for school children, based upon in- 
dividual needs as seen in periodic medi- 
cal examinations. She works in the school, 
and in the home with both school person- 
nel and parents, as well as with the chil- 
dren themselves. 

schools, ragged and industrial. Cf. rag- 
ged and industrial schools. 

science. A kind of human activity directed 
toward the systematic statement of the 
probability of the hypothetical or actual 
recurrence of phenomena which for the 
purposes in hand are regarded as identi- 
cal. Under this definition geology, com- 
parative philology, biology, sociology, etc., 
are sciences even though they often times 
lack the precision of physics and chemis- 
try; history, mathematics, logic, and sim- 
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liar sttidies are activities directed toward 
ends of differing sorts and' Bence are not 
sciences. Science is not an honorific but 
a descriptive term; therefore activities 
which are not scientific are not necessarily 
of lower value; they are simply different 
from science. h.b. 

science, natural. Cf . natural science, 

science, social, Cf, social science, 

science of society. The body of knowl- 
edge derived from the systematic observa- 
tion and conceptualization of those social 
relationships and social processes which 
exist as a result of human association. 

sciences, hierarchy of the, Cf. hierarchy 
of the sciences. 

scientific management. The name given 
to new techniques of plant organization 
and employee-employer relationship first 
introduced by Frederick Winslow Taylor, 
hence often called ^‘Taylorism.” The plan 
calls for the hiring of the most efficient 
workmen available, the payment of wages 
high enough to hold these men, the stand- 
ardization of work practices, and the de- 
tailed planning of all operations. Modem 
large scale production methods are an 
outgrowth of Taylor's ideas. Taylor in- 
terpreted his plan as the application of 
engineering techniques to management. 

J.W,M'C, 

scrying. Divination (q.v.) by gazing fix- 
edly, as into water or a crystal, gjp.m. 

seance. A group sitting, usually in dark- 
ness and with other conditions favoring 
illusions and hallucinations, for the al- 
leged purpose of observing psychical or 
extra-sensory phenomena. 

seasonal crowding. Overcrowding which 
periodically occurs when one or more 
rooms in a dwelling are unusable in win- 
ter because of lack of heat, or in summer 
because of high temperatures, poor venti- 
lation, infestation, etc, s.s. 

seasonal nomadism, Cf. nomadism, sea- 
sonal. 


second funeral.' ■ Of. funeral, second. 

secondary contact. Contact, secondary* , 

secondary group. Cf, group, secondary,/ 

second-settlement area, Cf. area., second- 
settlement. 

secret society. • Cf. society, secret. , 

sect. A religious we-group characterized 
by exclusiveness (as contrasted with evan- 
gelistic zeal and programs), relative men- 
tal immobility, and stubborn adherence 
to creedal formulae. It usually is a min- 
ority group, and frequently is organized 
for conflict or at least for highly self- 
conscious accommodation to the majority. 
That accommodation is a defense against 
assimilation into the patterns of the out- 
group. Even though the organization of a 
sect be political in form, it is theocratic in 
its conception and definition. b.s.w. 

sectarian. A member of a sect (q.v.). Re- 
lating to a sect, 

sectarianism. Conduct characteristic of 
sect (q.v.) members. h.b, 

secular cycle. Cf. cycle, secular, 

secular society. Cf, society, secular. 

secularization. A process by which an 
isolated, sacred social structure is trans- 
formed into an accessible, non-sacred pat- 
tern of controls and interactions. Gen- 
erally it is a highly self-conscious process 
depending upon the leadership of liberated 
(but not disintegrated) individuals. The 
process involves mental mobility on the 
part of all active participants together 
with emphasis on rationality, analysis and 
planning, and frequently it is accompanied 
by programs which are definitely opposed 
to stereotypes and institutions of religion 
and the supernatural. Secularization may 
be segmental, e.g,, the political life of a 
nation may be secularized without direct 
effects to individual faith and/or ecclesi- 
astical or sectarian activity therein. d.e.w. 

security. Safety, a condition of refuge, in- 
surance against hazard. The concept is 
normally used in relation to economic con- 
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siderations. Social security conveys the 
assurance of freedom: from the dangers of 
penniless old ' age, unemployment without 
compensation, etc* n.a. 

security, collective. Cf. collective security, 

sedition. The advocacy of unlawful means 
of changing the form of government, such 
as the ‘^overthrow of government by force 
and violence,” or encouragement of the 
violation of law with the purpose of pro- 
moting disloyalty or disaffection to the 
government. r.n.b. 

seditious conspiracy. The agreement of 
two or more persons to act together in 
promoting unlawful means of changing 
the government or of encouraging the 
violation of law for the purpose of pro- 
moting disloyalty or disaffection to the 
government. r.n.b. 

seduction. The legal offense whereby a 
man induces a woman to have unlawful 
sexual intercourse with him. f.w.k, 

segregate. To separate or set apart one 
or more categories of the population, 
either through conscious social purpose or 
through the unconscious selective action 
of personal and cultural influences, f.h.h. 

segregated district. Used in connection 
with surveys of prostitution in American 
cities, a more or less tolerated concentra- 
tion of vice resorts or houses of prosti-^ 
tution in a local area of a city, usually in 
the slums of large cities. There was at 
one time a disposition to believe that the 
police actually corralled the houses of 
prostitution within set boundaries and in 
this sense segregated them. But obser- 
vation showed that many houses of pros- 
titution existed outside the segregated 
district and that most of the business of 
independent solicitors took place outside 
the district. The segregated district was 
probably more of a product of a natural 
segregation of brothels whose invasion of, 
and survival in, a blighted area, was not 
threatened by protests of the residents or 
by the law enforcement policies. The so- 
called anti-vice crusades, often accom- 
panied by preliminary vice surveys which 
e:^posed Ae evil, have suoseeded in closing 
the segregated districts in most American 
cities.' 


segregation. The act, process or state of 
being segregated. . It may be the result 
of law, as in authorized red-light districts 
or separate schools for Negroes; of social 
custom, as in the usual : class . lines of a ■ 
democratic society or the castes of a strat- 
ified society ; of temporary social attitudes, 
as- in some cases of social ostracism; or 
of the emergency use of force, as in con- 
centration camps and restricted zones 
during war time. Lines of segregation 
in a democratic society are based on eco- 
nomic status, birth, education, and other 
marks of respectability. f.h.h. 

selection, automatie. The survival and 
unpremeditated selection through the 
concurrence of numbers of persons, of a 
particular way or mode of action (folk- 
way or mos) which seems to have satis- 
fied a human need or interest better than 
other tentatives, 

selection, rational. The deliberate selec- 
tion in the light of verifiable knowledge 
and with the concurrence of numbers of 
persons, of a particular way or mode of 
action (folkway or mos) believed to sat- 
isfy a human need or interest. 

selection, social. Cf. social selection. 

self. A personality's conception of its own 
personality. Cf. consciousness, focus of; 
ego; personality. h.h. 

self, divided. Pathologic disunity of per- 
sonality, ranging all the way from sense 
of inner conflict (e.g. St. Paul) to alter- 
nating more or less complete and sepa- 
rated personalities (e.g., in Action, Dr* 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde). a.j.t. 

self, looking-glass. The social self, i.e., the 
judgment one makes about oneself as seen 
reflected in the attitudes of others toward 
oneself. F.n.w. 

self, social. Cf. social seK. 

self -consciousness. (1) Awareness of one’s 
■ own existence and characteristics, usually 
in relationship to other people or objects. 

(2) Popularly, an emotional state of 
awarenws of the evaluatimis of others 
towards oneself, usually involving em- 
barrassment. ? M.S. 
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self -control. Cf. control,, self-. 

self -direction, societal. Cf. . societal self- 
direction. 

self-discipline. Cf. discipline, self-. 

self-gratiication. The satisfaction of the 
intellectual and emotional needs of the 
individual. The achievement of status and 
recognition from the group. Activities 
arising in this connection grow into the 
mores revolving around the Sumnerian 
concept of ‘'vanity 

selfhood. The subjective uniqueness which 
gives to each personality (q.v.) its own 
focus of consciousness and its viewpoint 
from which to observe and to operate; the 
privateness of the inner experience of 
each personality. Cf. individuality. h.h. 

self-maintenance. Mores which promote, 
or are believed to promote, societal sur- 
vival within given life-conditions. Institu- 
tional forms: industrial, military, govern- 
mental, religious organizations as adjust- 
ments to the physical, social, and super- 
natural environments. a.g.k. 

self-perpetiiation. Mores which promote, 
or are believed to promote, societal sur- 
vival beyond the living generations. Insti- 
tutional forms: marriage and the family, 
adjustment to environment, with the dis- 
tinctive adjustment to the intrinsic condi- 
tion of bisexuality. A,d.K. 

self-realization. Cf. realization, self-. 

self-regard. 1. Consideration for one^s 
own interest. When of moderate strength 
it may be termed “enlightened self-inter- 
est"; in extreme form it becomes wholly 
selfish and unsocial — ^anti-social if nec- 
essary. 

2. Self-respect. r.e.b. 

self situation. Cf. situation, self. 

self-sufficing farm. Cf. farm, subsistence. 

sentence, indeterminate. A prison sentence 
imposed upon a person convicted of a 
crime without specific time limits, usually 
dependent upon the behavior of the con- 


vict while incarcerated. However, such in- 
determinate sentences have always pro- 
vided some maximum and often some 
minimum limit. There are no completely 
indeterminate sentences ' ^ ■ in American 
penal law. m,a.e. 

sentence, short, A sentence that runs from 
a few days to a few months, imposed on 
petty offenders, who often cannot afford 
to pay the alternative of a fine, if such 
is given. Short sentences are usually 
served in municipal or county jails, except 
in those few places where special institu- 
tions for misdemeanants are maintained. 

A.E.W. 

sentence, suspended. An interval existing 
between conviction and the imposition of 
the penalty. It resembles reprieve, except 
that the latter term means the postpone- 
ment of the execution of sentence to a 
certain day; whereas a suspension of sen- 
tence is for an indefinite period of time. 
Perhaps the most important area within 
which suspension of sentence functions in 
modem times is in relation to probation 
(q.v.), a procedure which permits certain 
convicted offenders to live in the com- 
munity under a suspended sentence and 
under the supervision of a probation offi- 
cer. In such cases it should be noted that 
the suspension of sentence is conditioned 
upon the good behavior of the offender 
during the period of his supervision. 

A.E.W. 

sentiment. Generalized patternings of emo- 
tion, thought, and action; the culturally 
and physiologically determined major 
premises underlying folkways, mores, and 
institutions in a group, class, or society. 
Psychologically complex emotional biases 
and canalizations of emotional drive. Fre- 
quently ambivalent. Sometimes, as in the 
case of mother love, it includes such a 
range of factors as fear, joy, sorrow, and 
anger, all related to the pattern of the 
sentiment. Like the Freudian id or sub- 
conscious, individuals are rarely able to 
define their own sentiments with any ac- 
curacy and candor. Not only are their sen- 
timents not always understood on a verbal 
plane by individuals but the description 
of many actual sentiments in such terms 
is taboo. Cf. public sentiment; public 
opinion. a.m’cx. 
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seMtlmeEt, public 


settlement, form of 


sentimeBt, public. A fairly standardized ' 
attitude on the part of a considerable pro- 
portion of the members of a society 
toward a given object, based on emotion, 
prejudice, intuition, and personal predilec- 
tion, rather than' on the deliberate and 
rational interpretation of experience and' 
factual evidence. 

sentiment analysis. A method of report- 
ing, analyzing, and interpreting public 
sentiments relevant to the formation of 
opinion concerning a current or forth- 
"coming event. ^ As a means of estimating 
and predicting public opinions, the tech- 
nique is based upon a recognition that 
events, conflicts, and sentiments are the 
dominant factors in opinion-formation. In 
gathering facts for such an analysis, much 
more detailed and mature interviews are 
required than for opinion polling pur- 
poses; the interviewers also follow lines 
of social organization rather than rules 
for mathematical sampling in selecting 
interview subjects. Cf. poll; public opinion. 

a.m'cx. 

separation. (1) A cessation of cohabita- 
tion between husband and wife by mutual 
agreement in pursuance of a contract be- 
tween them providing for the wife^s sup- 
port, and custody of the children. Such 
contracts are legalized in England and in 
some states of the United States being 
granted by the courts where the charges 
are not sufficient to warrant a divorce. 

j.w.m’c. 

(2) The termination of an employer- 
employee relationship. 

sept. A localized social group or tribal 
subdivision based on common descent, 
especially where the latter is reckoned bi- 
laterally, i.e., through both the male and 
the female lines; sometimes used for, but 
preferably to be distinguished from, a 
unilinear kin-group or sib (q.v.). g.p.m. 

sequence. Succession of events, when one 
event follows another either causally or 
accidentally. h.a.p. 

serf. A person who, in a feudal system, is 
bound to a tract of land and owes duties 
and services to whoever holds title to the 
latter, but who is not, like a slave, the 
immediate personal property of his lord. 

O.P.M. 


serial action. "Gf, action, serial. 

servant, domestic. Cf. domestic :servant. 

service, civil. Cl civih service 

service, domestic,' Cf. domestic 'service. 

service, public. That type of ' public work 
of an agency of government which min- 
isters to the needs of the public* Examples' 
are the postal service, the ' regulation of 
public utilities, regulation of labor rela- 
tions, regulation of financial securities and 
such direct services' to individual citizens 
as relief, pensions, education, recreation 
and services relating to health and safety. 

K.A. 

service, social. Cf. social service. 

service agencies. A term used by rural 
sociologists to designate the institutions, 
organizations, businesses or professions 
serving a given area. D.s. 

set. A temporary readiness of the organ- 
ism to respond in a particular manner. 
The set itself is unconscious, but may 
sometimes be accompanied by a vague 
background of awareness. M.pt. 

settlement. (1) An institution serving a 
neighborhood by means of various forms 
of recreational, educational, social and 
civic programs. The trend in recent years 
has been toward greater neighborhood 
participation in administration of the 
program, and selection and direction of 
settlement activities. This has resulted in 
varied activities and a less standardized 
program. 

(2) The period of residence required be- 
fore an individual or family is eligible for 
benefits under the public welfare laws of 
a state. w.p. 

settlement, form of. Form of settlement, 
type of settlement, and pattern of settle- 
ment are terms used to denote the manner 
in which the agricultural population is 
arranged on the land. The various settle- 
ment forms or patterns may be classified 
into three principal types; 

(1) Village or nucleated settlements 
are those in which the farm homes are 
not situated on the land amid the fields 



seitleisiemty group 


sliaiiimii 


but are found clustered ■ together . in ' a 
more or less compact tillage or hamlet. - 
In such a pattern the cultivated areas, 
pastures, and woodlands lie in the area 
about the residential center and it is nec- 
essary for the cultivators to commute 
between their homes and their fields. 

(2) Scattered or isolated farmsteads is 
a form of settlement in which the homes 
of the farm population are located on the 
land, each amid the fields cultivated by the 
family and with little or no tendency for 
homes to be grouped in close proximity 
to one another. 

(3) The line village is a semi-nucleated 

type of settlement in which residence on 
the land is achieved without a widespread 
dispersion of farm homes. Such a settle- 
ment pattern arises when farm lands 
fronting on a water front, road, ridge, 
etc., are divided into strips and the vari- 
ous farm families locate their homes at 
the same end of the holding. Such an 
arrangement of the population on the land 
gives rise to a long row of houses stretch- 
ing across the landscape, or, if fronted on 
the other side of the road or stream, 
to a long one-streeted village extending 
through the countryside. t.l.s. 

settlement, group. Cf. group settlement. 

settlement, laws of. Laws found in every 
state and most counties of the United 
States defining the length of residence 
within the community required before a 
person is eligible for public assistance. 
Settlement laws are an inheritance from 
old English poor laws, particularly the 
Elissabethan poor law of 1603 from which 
most state laws on the subject of poor 
relief were originally derived. In making 
the locality responsible for the mainte- 
nance of its own poor it was necessary to 
define who was a resident of the locality. 
Eequiring a minimum period of residence 
was designed to suppress an increasingly 
large group of itinerant beggars which 
was fostered by the liberal almsgiving of 
churches and monasteries during the Mid- 
dle Ages. In the United States at present 
laws of settlement vary greatly. Some 
states require a minimum residence of 
one year while others require as many 
as seven years. Many of the laws are 
worked out in elaborate detail, indicating 
how the laws of settlement apply to 


widows, divorcees, orphans,; con- 

victs, aliens/ and ilegitimate children. 

j.w.m'c. 

settlement, nucleated. A' type of rural 
settlement. ■ Cf. form of settlement. 

settlement, social. Cf, social settlement. ■ 

sex. Physical characteristics that distin- 
guish male and female- e.r,g. 

sex distribution. The composition of a 
population by sex. The sex distribution 
may be stated by expressing the number 
of each sex as a percentage of the total 
population. More frequently it is stated 
in terms of the *‘sex ratio” which usually 
expresses the number of males per 100 
females. c.v.k. 

sex experience. A vague term, the use of 
which varies between such wide extremes 
as to afford no basis for a precise defini- 
tion. It has no place in scientific discus- 
sions, unless the particular meaning is 
made clear in the context. 

sex intercourse. Sexual union. Coitus. 

sex offenders. Cf. offenders, sex. 

sex perversions in prisons. Cf. prisons, sex 
perversions in. 

sex ratio. The ratio of the number of 
males in a given population per one hun- 
dred females, at any specified time. Cf. 
sex distribution. m.k. 

sex totemism. Cf. totemism, sex, 

sexual. Relating to sex. 

sexual communism. Cf. communism, sex- 
ual. 

shadchan. Cf. marriage broker. 

shaman. A mediumistic healer, magician 
or exorcist of the Siberian tribes, who, by 
means of his special relationship with 
personal spirit helpers, is able to act as 
a mediator between his fellow men and 
the unseen world of spirits; hence a pri- 
mitive medicine man (q.v.) in general, 
especially one versed in spirit possession. 
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gfiarecropper*' : ; ' A. name' ©pmmoal j applied 
to the agricultural laborer in the Southern 
part of the United States who performs 
the manual labor on a given tract of land 
in the'; production: of cotton and is paid a 
share, usually one half, of the . crop. Such 
a laborer furnishes none of the workstock 
and agricultural equipment, but his ac- 
count is'' debited for one-half of the fer- 
tilizer bill and the ginning fees. As a rule 
he is permitted to live in a cabin located 
amid the held on which he and the mem- 
bers of his family do the work. Usually he 
receives a stipulated advance per month, 
either in cash or in credit at the plantation 
commissary, which is repaid with interest 
when the crop is sold. tx.s, 

share tenant. Cf . farm operator. 

shibboleth. A criterion, test, or watchword 
employed without regard to its intrinsic 
validity. i..p.e. 

shifting group. Cf. group, shifting. 

shop, closed. An employer-employee rela- 
tionship in which only members of the 
union with which the employer has a con- 
tract may be hired to work in his plant 
or factory, j.w.m'c. 

shop, open, A employer-employee relation- 
ship marked by the fact that any person 
whether union or non-union may hold a 
job in the plant or shop. In general, an 
open shop tends to become a non-union 
shop, although in theory union men have 
equal rights with non-union men. 

j.w.m'c 

shop, preferential. A type of employer- 
employee relationship created by Louis 
Brandeis when he served as arbiter in the 
New York dressworkers strike in 1913. 
Under a preferential shop agreement an 
employer must hire union workers as long 
as capable union men are available; if 
such is not the case he may hire whom 
he pleases. When lay-offs are necessary 
the employer must dismiss non-union men 
first. Hence union men get -preferential 
treatment in both hiring and ffring. 


shop, miioii. An employe-employee rela- 
tionship in which the employer may hire 


whom he likes on the ' condition the 
person or persons hired must within 'a 
stated period Join the union. This is a 
variation of the closed shop allowing the 
employer a larger amount of discretion 
in hiring workmen. \ 

short sentence. Gf. sentence, short.': 

shrine. A place where sacred objects are- 
kept and prayers or offerings made. 

sib. A unilinear and usually exogamous 
kin-group based upon traditional common 
descent, either matrilineal (q.v.) or patri- 
lineal (q.v.), and frequently characterized 
by a common totem (q.v.). Often used 
synonymously with clan (q.v.), but pref- 
erably reserved for a non-localized group, 
i.e., one comprising brothers and sisters 
in one line of descent irrespective of their 
place of residence. Cf. descent; exogamy; 
gens; lineage; phratry; sept. g-p.m. 

sibling. A brother or sister; a child of the 
same parents irrespective of sex. g.p.m. 

sign language. A system of gestures, 
either imitative or conventional, used for 
intercommunication by tribes speaking 
different languages, e.g., by the Plains 
Indians of North America. 

silent trade. Cf. trade, silent. 

single cause. Cf cause, single. 

singularism. A sociological theory that 
society is a mere sum of its members and 
that there is no ontological entity called 
society. 

There are three variations of the theory, 

1. Extreme or consistent singularism 
which holds that the individual is the only 
social reality and is therefore the supreme 
ethical value, and that society has value 
only as it serves to enhance the life of 
the individual. This variety of singularism 
is hedonistic and utilitarian. 

2. Moderate singularism, which con- 
cedes that society as well as the Individual 
is of supreme value and that individual 
freedom or happiness is limited by the 
equal interest of society. 

, '’S. Collectivisttc singularism' whidb,, 
while considering society' as merely 'the 
sum of the individuals, daims^ the superior- 
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ity of the collectivity over the individuaL 
For example, Fascism or Hitlerism. 

Historically singularism has alternated 
with universaiism and mystic unity or in- 
tegraiism. J-O. 

situation. The totality of all the factors, 
inner and outer, organic and environ- 
mentalj significant for the behavior under 
investigation, as they appear to an ob- 
server on objective scientific analysis. 

H.E.J. 

situation, conflict. A set of circumstances 
involving mutually antipathetic and overt- 
ly coercive or destructive relationships of 
individuals or groups. m.s. 

situation, group. A set of circumstances 
involving one or more collections of per- 
sons considered as preserving social rela- 
tionships with one another. The circum- 
stances may be those within one group or 
those between or among groups. m.s. 

situation, self. The organized whole of 
an individuaFs nature which refers to a 
specific set of social relationships or gen- 
eral class of social relationships. m.s. 

situation, social. Cf. social situation, 

situation-process. A phrase which, by hy- 
phenation, draws attention to the in- 
separability, in actuality, of the relatively- 
stable, or momentarily-observed aspects 
of experience (structure, form, situation, 
gestalt, event, product) and the changes 
(function, process) which are occurring 
even as observation is made. Practically 
every “social process” may be reconsid- 
ered as situation-process. 

situational approach. A way of viewing 
and analyzing problems (personal or 
social), not in terms of single causes or 
of individual traits and blame, but as 
situation-processes: any given situation, 
as discovered, being considered as emerg- 
ing from the preceding situation-sequence 
and as still evolving subsequent situations, 
into which the observer (in a participant 
role) may or may not be introducing new 
elements. Many conditions or events, con- 
sidered in an individualistic culture as in- 
dividual traits or acts, are seen, under such 
analysis, as situations: e.g., leadership, 


goodness, criminality, insanity, pauperism, 
poverty, common sense, competence, 
genius, success, sainthood, 'Witchcraft, 

In social case", work,: the , situational ap- 
proach considers the unit of diagnosis and 
treatment to be the problem situation 
rather than the person who happens ^ to ' 
be the focus " of attention' , in the records 
of the case. The problem “situation” is 
itself an abstraction or cross section from 
the total space-time manifold, and is to be 
compared with the situation after treat- 
ment. It is limited for practical purposes 
to those elements of personality and en- 
vironment considered sufliciently and sig- 
nificantly related in etiology or therapy so 
as to be dealt with as a unit. The workers 
and agencies become part of the situation. 

T.D.E. 

skill. Manual dexterity. The capacity to 
perform specific types of work. Skill is an 
art learned by practice, acquired or re- 
tained well or not depending on the capa- 
bility of the learner. N.A. 

slavery. The ownership and control of the 
person and his services by another, e.e.m. 

slavery, debt. Cf, debt slavery. 

slavery, group. ^ Cf. group slavery. 

slogan. Derived from the Gaelic, sluagh- 
ghairm, meaning army-call. Hence, a 
battle cry and, more broadly, a rallying 
cry for a political party, a catch phrase 
for a commercial organization, a terse and 
catchy phrase or statement associated 
with a product, movement, organization, 
institution, or country. Although no longer 
thought to be indispensable to an adver- 
tising campaign, advertisers of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century did much 
to make the European and American pub- 
lics “slogan-conscious,” and they and other 
publicity men still utilize them. Examples : 
“Remember Pearl Harbor,” “Keep That 
School Girl Complexion,” and “For God, 
for Country, and for Yale.” Sociologically, 
slogans have the same characteristics as 
catchwords (q.v.). a.m*c.l, 

slum. An area of physical and social dec- 
adence. On the physical side, the slum is 
identified by the presence of run-down, 
over-aged neglected houses and facilities. 
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On the social side it , is Identiiled by pov- 
erty, vice and: the various fo^r^ of social 
disorganization. ' The existence or absence 
of a slum in any, city is determined on the 
basis of relative considerations.' It' may be 
said that the slum in any community is 
where the poor people and social outcasts 
live. In a large city there may be various 
types of slums, each of which may be 
occupied by a different population or 
social class. n.a. 

slum clearance. The removal of a slum 
condition by demolition of all existing 
structures. This should not be confused 
with the construction of new housing upon 
the same site. 

slam reclamation. The improvement of a 
slum area or of a cleared alum site in 
order to provide for a more suitable use. 

sociability. A way of being bound to a 
whole and by a whole. Different forms of 
interdependence among self, alter ego, 
he, they (relations with others) and differ- 
ent forms of partial fusions into the we 
(mass, community, communion) are ex- 
amples of forms of sociability. Some- 
times, the term sociability (or sociality) 
is understood in a looser sense, that of the 
capacity of individuals to be integrated in 
group life, even in the sense of the meas- 
ure of their cooperative spirit. g.g. 

social. Having to do with the reciprocal 
relations of interacting human beings, 
either as individuals or groups. A compre- 
hensive term, including all the phenomena 
which are the subject matter of sociology. 

social, anti-. Any behavior, attitude, or 
value which is believed by the members 
of a group to be detrimental to the wel- 
fare of that group. It usually pertains to 
the dominant group in a particular society. 

J.P.E. 

social, non-. Characteristic of the relation 
between an individual and his group where 
the former has no conscious identification 
with the latter, makes no deliberate effort 
to contribute to its welfare, and is indif- 
ferent to it. The term non-social is to be 
contrasted with anti-social (criminal); 
pseudo-social (parasitic); and social. The 
last term describes a situation in which 


the individual ^ actively , identifies" , .h'imself , 
with his group ■ and is ■ concerned ■ with its 
welfare. The ' non-social person, in: ■ con- 
trast, remains largely an individual, living 
and letting live, but having no purposeful, 
interaction with his group. f.d.w. 

social abnormaiity. , Abnormality :(q.v.) 
manifesting itself in' either the relations 
of an individual or a group ' to its social 
environment, or the structure or functions 
of society itself. 

social achieventent. The process (or the 
result) of bringing a project to a success- 
ful conclusion by a number of individuals 
acting together. m.s. 

social acquisitiveness. The quality of hav- 
ing a strong desire to receive or possess 
social status, group affiliation, or some 
other social value defined by the group 
of which the individual is a member. 

J.P.E. , 

social action. (1) Any expenditure of effort 
by a group as such; all conscious or un- 
conscious concerted or collective endeavor. 

]srx.s. 

(2) Organized effort to change social 
and economic institutions, as distinguished 
from social work (q.v.) or social service 
(q.v.), the fields of which do not character- 
istically cover essential changes in estab- 
lished institutions. Social action covers 
movements of political reform, industrial 
democracy, social legislation, racial and 
social justice, religious freedom and civil 
liberty; its techniques include propaganda, 
research, lobbying. Cf. social reform. 

■ ■ " ■■ 

social adaptation. That relation of a 
group or institution to the physical en- 
vironment which favors existence and sur- 
vival or the process, passive or active of 
attaining, the same. Sometimes improp- 
erly used in place of adjustment or ac- 
commodation to mean a favorable or ad- 
vantageous relation of the individual to 
the group or the process of attaining the 
same. nx.s. 

social adjustment. (1) (a) Those types of 
relationship between personalities, groups, 
culture elements, and culture complexes 
which are harmonious and mutually satis- 
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factory to the personalities ' and groups 
involved, (b) Those processes which tend 
to produce such relationships. h.h, 

(2) This Is one of the most widely used 
terms In contemporary' biology, educa- 
tion, psychology, social psychology, and 
sociology. It is also one of the vaguest 
and most ambiguous, ranging from Spen- 
cer% ^^Iiife is the adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations*^ to Dale 
Carnegie’s ^*Success means adjustment to 
others.” In most cases, therefore, it is 
well to specify exactly what, in the con- 
text, adjustment is^ to mean — whether 
passive conformity, active self-reforma- 
tion, mutation, infinitesimal variation, hab- 
ituation, subservience, unobtrusive man- 
ners, ethical laxity, and the like. 

A survey of current usage yields several 
principal sociological meanings of adjust- 
ment. Among the most important of these 
are: (a) Interactive, in which man ad- 
justs to others as he functions in eco- 
nomic, religious, and other ways. The ex- 
isting interaction may be characterized as 
competitive, cooperative, etc, (b) Striving, 
in which there is deliberate effort to- 
ward a better or improved adaptation, 
(c) Accommodative, described as some 
relatively stable and mutually accepted re- 
lationship among the participants, (d) 
Associative, in which adjustment is treated 
as a step or stage in a general associa- 
tive process. Less social distance is pres- 
ent than in advance, but more than in ac- 
cordance. The participants have reached 
a modus vivendi in some respects, as it 
were, and for the rest “agree to disagree.” 
(e) Normative, wherein “good” or “efl- 
cient” or “adequate” adjustments, adapta- 
tions, “fits”, or “integrations” are worked 
out between persons or technologies or 
organizations or institutions. Antonyms 
are unadjustment, maladjustment, disin- 
tegration, or disorganization, 

social agendes, administration of. Direct- 
ing the operation and planning the de- 
velopment of an agency; primarily the 
executive or managerial function; sup- 
porting or facilitating activities of the 
executive function. wjp. 

soda! aggregate. The totality of the 
people inhabiting a given territory, con- 
sidered as a collectivity merely from the 
standpoint of relative propinquity' to-one 


another, but' not from the standpoint of 
organization , or interaction. 

social anabolism. The constructive devel- 
opment taking place In society through 
the absorption' and adaptation of new 
ideas, attitudes and practices. m.ce. 

social analysis. 'Comprehensive examina- 
tion of complex social facts to distinguish 
a) the ' constituent parts b) the relation 
of such parts to each other, c) the rela- 
tion of the single part to the whole; 
resulting ■ in systematic description of 
social interrelationships according to for- 
mal and material classification; to be dis- 
tinguished from the research techniques 
known as analysis of social data and/or 
factor analysis. j,h.b. 

social anatomy. The structure and organ- 
ization of society, The function, relative 
position, and interdependence of the dif- 
ferent social groups and their relation to 
society as a complete working unit. m.c.e. 

social and economic areas. The rural areas 
defined by common use of certain service 
agencies (q.v.) located at designated 
centers. i>.s. 

social anthropology. Cultural anthropology 
(q.v.). 

social anthropometry. The comparative, 
quantitative, and statistical treatment of 
social phenomena. Of. statistics, social. 

E.A.H. 

social arts. Arts not produceable by an 
individual but created through pooling 
cooperative artistic efforts. j.H 3 . 

social ascendancy. The movement of indi- 
viduals, families, or groups upward on the 
scale of social rank, power, prestige, and 
honor. This concept is not to be confused 
with domination. w.c.h. 

social assimilation. The process by which 
different cultures, or individuals or groups 
representing different cultures, are merged 
into a homogeneous unit. The analogy is 
with the biological process whereby a 
living body ingests external matter of 
various different kinds, and ta»nsfonn$ it 
into body cells of harmonious types* It is 
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important ' to note that this , physiological 
assimilation cioes not ^ In identical 
body cells, but in : varlons types of ceils 
that 'are adapted' to, .and i^ormal in, the 
entire ; organism ' no matter how. complex 
it ' ■ may ^ be. Likewise, social assimilation 
does ' not' reqnire the complete identifica- 
tion of all the units, but such modifications 
as eliminate the characteristics of foreign 
origin, and enable them all to fit smoothly 
into the typical structure and functioning 
of the new cultural unit. 

The most frequent and important in- 
stances of assimilation are afforded when 
more powerful groups overmaster and 
absorb weaker groups, or when, by the 
process of immigration, representatives -of 
external cultures are admitted within the 
territory of another country. In essence, 
assimilation is the substitution of one na- 
tionality pattern for another. Ordinarily, 
the modifications must be made by the 
weaker or numerically inferior group. Cf. 
nationality. 

social attitude. An attitude which (1) is 
communicable — ^shareable, or (2) is favor- 
able to societal as contrasted with indi- 
vidual interests. For example, if the mili- 
tarist or the conscientious objector is able 
to spread his ideas, or if he values social 
welfare above individual welfare, his atti- 
tude is said to be social. 

social authority* Consciousness and recog- 
nition, enforced by means of institutional 
social control, of the superiority of one 
value-system established for common 
group-ideals. j.h.b, 

social aversion. Antagonism which is de- 
rived from the culture of a society* p.f.c. 

social balance. A condition of society in 
which the various elements, demographic 
and cultural, exist in proximate equilib- 
rium or are freely functioning with none 
exercising a dominant or disproportionate 
influence. nx.s. 

social being* (1) Man in his interrelation- 
ships to other human beings. 

(2) The totality of processes basic for 
human interrelationships and especially 
those crystallizing into definite forms, 
thereby acquiring the character of reality, 
asi opposed to the appearance of doing so. 


social capillarity* A ' situation-pKJCess^^ m 
which members of : a ■ ■ Tower^ class ' are: 
attracted upward and seek to : raise', their 
status, creeping up: Into higher 'status 
through interstices ■ in the stratified ; clasS' 
structure. In an open , class system com- 
petition makes capillarity 'accepted and 
relatively widespread. In a .caste' : system 
there are few leakages upward, though a 
person may lose caste in many ways. 

T.D.E. 

social case work.' A method, of helping 
people through social .'services and per- 
sonal counselling in order to release their 
capacities and to bring about personal and 
family adjustments. ^Gf. case work; case 
study method. wj». 

social causation* Causation (q.v.) mani- 
festing itself in the sequences of social 
phenomena. The principle in social rela- 
tions which justifies the conclusion that 
a given set of factors or conditions may 
be expected to be followed by a specified 
event or condition. 

social cause. The productive force of a 
social conjuncture having as sequence a 
change in a social situation. Social cause 
must be distinguished from physical, bio- 
logical, and psychological causes and can 
be found only in the social realm itself* 
Furthermore, social cause is not the same 
as social factors, which are only abstrac- 
tions from the total social conjuncture, 
whose relative importance varies accord- 
ing to changing frames of reference; 
e.g., the types of society and groups. g.g, 

social change. Variations or modifications 
in any aspect of social process, pattern, 
or form, A comprehensive term designat- 
ing the result of every variety of social 
movement. Social change may be progres- 
sive or regressive, permanent or tem- 
porary, planned or unplanned, uni-direc- 
tional or multi-directional, beneficial or 
harmful, etc., etc. 

social circulation. That form of social 
mobility (q.v.) which pertains exclusively 
to vertical social class movement, both to 
the upward flow of individuals and families 
an the social scale and' to th'e, descent of 
others in social rank. Social circulation is 
a refined term, ’ a distinct form of sodal 
moMlityi /' Cf . circulation of Elites. w.aH. 
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social class. A stratum in society com- 
posed of groups of families of equal 
standing. Cf. social clique. Ail persons 
of the same social level of prestige and 
esteem, who consider themselves to be 
social equals, form a relatively distinct 
social class. Cf. class. 

Family backgrounds and connections, 
friendships, moral attitudes, amount and 
kinds of education, success in occupation, 
taste in consumption, possession of usable 
wealth, type of vocation, degree of pres- 
tige of one^s political, religious, and racial 
affiliation all contribute to fixing or iden- 
tifying one's social class status. 

In the United States the social classes 
have been recently delineated in the fol- 
lowing general terms: upper, upper middle, 
middle, lower middle, upper lower, and 
lower lower. w,c.H. 

social climber. Any person who seeks to 
loosen ties with older acquaintances and 
cultivate the favor of persons on higher 
levels. A person whose contacts with 
others are planned consciously to improve 
his own social standing. w.c.h. 

social clique. A local unit of a social class. 
A group of families which accept each 
other as social equals and associate inti- 
mately with each other, largely to the 
exclusion of the rest of the local com- 
munity. A social clique is the next larger 
unit above the family in social class for- 
mation, W.C.H. 

social code. A system of regulations 
backed by social sanctions. m.k. 

social cohesion. Stability of social organ- 
ization. Syn. social solidarity. Ant. social 
disorganization. h.a.p. 

social competency. The state of being com- 
petent; able to compete in maintaining 
status and playing one's social role (aside 
from mere occupational competency^ 
competent, T.n 4 £, 

social competition. The activity of the 
person or group in seeking status or social 
position without conscious reference to 
the strivings of others and subject to lim- 
itations imposed by the social order. w.e.g. 

social composition, {demography) the 
make-up of a population in respect to 


national or cultural origins, religious af- 
filiation, language, occupation, income, 
citizenship, length of residence, and other 
important social-economic and cultural 
factors. t.d.e. 

social configiiration. Cf. configuration. 

social conflict. That' species of social op- 
position (q.v.) in which (a) the immediate 
objective consists of the capture of or 
damage to part or all of one or more of 
the opposed personalities or groups, or of 
their property or culture complexes, or of 
something for which they have developed 
an attachment, so that the struggle takes 
the form of attack and defense; or in 
which (b) the activities of one personality 
or group unintentionally block the func- 
tioning or damage the structure of an- 
other personality or group. h.h. 

social consciousness. (1) Awareness of 
social relationships between individuals. 
This elementary definition is the counter- 
part of the scientific definition of self- 
consciousness. 

(2) Awareness that experiences are 
common to or shared between persons. 
This definition, widely used by sociologists, 
implies greater insight than does the ele- 
mentary definition. m.s. 

social constitution. That system of related 
social services, or social functions essen- 
tial to maintain the normal life of society. 
The form or pattern of this self-sustain- 
ing system is naturally that of the ele- 
mentary types of activity that people 
always find themselves engaging in for 
the achievement of any project. Briefly 
stated, these essential steps or stages of 
experience are those of need, effort, and 
satisfaction; as illustrated, for example, 
in the building of a home. Inadequate 
functioning calls for new experience — ^new 
understanding and enlargement of the 
activities of the social constitution. 

(1) The first stage of the project is 
always that of making sure of the physi- 
cal factors basic to any life, which are 
sustenance and equipment. Out of them 
develops the maintenance functions or 
vocations. 

(2) The second stage of the project is 
always that of planning, experiment, and 
trial, activities that give rise to the reflec- 
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tion functions of information and educa- 
tion. 

(3) In the third stage, with identifica- 
tion or plan of the subject clear, moral 
and political adjustments appear, involv- 
ing the control functions of morals and 
government. ' - 

(4) And in the fourth stage of any 
project, the activities become those of 
recreative and aesthetic appreciation ac- 
cording to the values achieved. c.j.b. 

soda! constraint. A' type of negative 
social control exercised by authority in the 
name of the group, subjecting offenders 
to custody or limitation of freedom sup- 
posedly of sufficient rigor to prevent their 
repetition of offenses. t.d.e. 

social contact. Such a relation of one hu- 
man being to another as will initiate some 
form of interaction or response. The pri- 
mary requirement for all social processes. 
Contact and isolation may be considered 
as the poles of social distance (q.v,), 
though each may vary in degree of in- 
tensity, and seldom if ever exists as an 
absolute, 

social contagion. Social interaction by 
which impulses are passed from person 
to person with the result that a uniformity 
of response is elicited. It has application 
to situations involving fads, perhaps panic 
or exhiliration. n.a. 

social content. A body of sentiments, 
values, beliefs, traditions, attitudes and 
forms of interaction out of social experi- 
ence that influence behavior and give it 
significance with respect to a specific situ- 
ation, place, time or group. 

social continuation. The extension of pro- 
cedures, organization and forms by means 
of expansion or reaching into areas or 
groups not previously included within a 
particular culture or institutional desig- 
nation. M.aE. 

social continuity. Essentially an alterna- 
tive term for culture (q.v.), but one of 
more restricted and specialized emphasis. 
The persistence of social groups, forms of 
social interaction, customs, traditions, be- 
liefs, and the like, to a degree whidh 


causes many of these features of social 
life to preserve a recognizable identity, 
even though they are continuously under- 
going change. f.n.h. 

social ' contract, A (reciprocally) binding 
agreement or covenant entered into by 
members of a group, setting up reciprocal 
grants and privileges, rights and respon- 
sibilities, powers and duties, as a basts of 
government. It may be set up between a 
sovereign and subjects, or between per- 
sons and their sovereign collectivity con- 
sidered as reciprocally responsible in a 
democracy (q.v.). The special theories 
positing a state of nature or absolute indi- 
vidual liberty preceding all government, 
which arose through a social contract, are 
now discarded. t.d.e. 

social control. The sum total of the proc- 
esses whereby society, or any sub-group 
within society, secures conformity to ex- 
pectation on the part of its constituent 
units, individuals or groups. It exhibits 
two main forms: (1) coercive control and 
(2) persuasive control. Coercive control 
emanates from the agencies of law and 
government, and is accomplished by force 
or the threat of force. The types of be- 
havior specifically designated for coercive 
control fall under the general category 
of crime. Persuasive control operates 
through all the various agencies and in- 
strumentalities that induce the individual 
to respond to the standards, wishes, and 
imperatives of the larger social group. 
The means of social control are numer- 
ous and varied, and rest upon the dynamic 
characteristics of the units to be con- 
trolled. The law is the most concrete, 
explicit, and obvious instrument of social 
control but by no means the most power- 
ful or comprehensive. Much the greater 
bulk of social control falls in the persua- 
sive category, and is achieved by such 
agencies as suggestion, imitation, praise, 
blame, reward, recognition, and response. 
When the controlling group is society, 
social control takes the specific form of 
societal control. 

social correlation* The precise comparison 
by statistical methods of two or more 
characteristics of social units, such as the 
relation between income and fertility, 

G.M.F. 
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social crisis* ' A , serious conditioB of social 
affairs ■ m whicli the ■ ' course' '■ of events 
reaches a point where change, either for 
better or for worse, in respect to the 
welfare of the group or the comnmnity, is 
imminent; and the influences of social 
control are uncertain as to their power of 
direction. Generally the ultimate criterion 
of social welfare involved in. the crisis is 
whether the union is to be promoted and 
enriched or the reverse. C.J.B. 

social cultural lag. €f. lag, cultural. 

social defense, laws of. A continental 
European term made popular by the posi- 
tive school of criminal law and designat- 
ing laws that primarily aim to provide 
special treatment or internment for habit- 
ual or defective criminals. t.s. 

social demoralization. Of. demoralization. 

social depletion. The occurrence of the 
drawing off, or gradual removal, of strong 
social elements, leaving a socially ineffec- 
tual residue. Ex^ The reduction of popu- 
lation in a community by the removal of 
certain age or sex groups, or mentally and 
technically equipped persons, so that the 
effectiveness of social institutions is im- 
paired. MX-E. 

soda! deterioration. The process within a 
group, as a community, a nation, an inter- 
national organization, of growing worse 
or declining from a previous condition re- 
garded as a norm, in such matters as the 
welfare of the members, the degree of 
social unity and cooperation, adherence 
to the codes and standards of the group; 
the state of having so declined. 

social deterrence. Inhibitions upon be- 
havior through the agency of group pres- 
sures. AJR.L. 

social diagnosis. The determination of the 
essential facts bearing upon any individ- 
uaFs social difficulties in order to under- 
stand the individuaFs behavior in the 
light of his social relationships, and to 
formulate a plan for social treatment. 

AJS.W. 

social ^differentiation. The process where- 
by social differences of persons and groups 


occur, due to . biological heredity and physi- 
cal ^ characteristics— age, sex, race, con- 
sangumeous: and' individual; .variations in 
vocations, social ; status, cultural back- 
ground, and acquired ; personality traits 
and accomplishments; and .'differences' iu' 
group composition and social relationships. 
Social, differences are both phases and 
products of the process of differentiation. 

social direction. ' The line or course of 
change in, which modifications In human 
activities are tending. The trends of social 
change. m.c.1. 

social discipline. The direction and con- 
trol of individual behavior from without 
the individual, by the famly, the com- 
munity or the nation. Cf. social control. 

A.E.W. 

social discrimination. Unequal treatment 
of groups of basically equal status. Dis- 
crimination carries with it the element of 
unfair, unreasonable and arbitrary dis- 
tinction in the imposition of burdens and 
the distribution of favors. The crucial 
question of social discrimination is not 
differentiation as such but the general 
validity of the yard-sticks for admission 
to the in-group as defined by the pre- 
dominant element. Whether differentia- 
tions are regarded as discriminatory or 
not depends on the denial or recognition 
of such gradations in a given society. 
Social discrimination is obviously existent 
in a society which confesses basic princi- 
ples of equality yet does not practice them 
in their daily application. Such a dis- 
crepancy may be due to conscious deceit 
or ignorance, to uncontrolled emotional 
reactions or traditional residues of prej- 
udice. S.N. 

social disintegration. The break-up of a 
group into separate units following upon 
the loss of social organization and the 
feeling of common interests; the state of 
being so broken-up. 

social disorganization. Any disturbance, 
disruption, conflict or lack of consensus 
within a social group or given society 
which affects established social habits of 
behavior, social institutions, or social con- 
trols so as to make relatively harmonious 
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functioning; impossible^' w some sig- 

micsnt intermediate ' 'adjustments. By 
virtue of tbe dynamic cbaracter of social 
life and social cbange^ social disorganka- 
tfon most always be a relative term. A 
' certain amount' ' of social disorganization 
Is present at , all times, but in general 
sociological practice, tbe concept (social 
disorganization) is applied whenever these 
disrupting forces exceed or threaten those 
niahing for social stability. The term is 
also applicable to ideational' conflicts. 
Ihese in torn may be considered as the 
counterpart of other cultural disturbances. 
Since old habits and institutions become 
vested with sanctity, any social change is 
certain to divide society into conflicting 
groups, those which believe in the validity 
of the status quo and those which insist 
upon altering old institutions to meet 
present needs. This division of opinion or 
lack of consensus is in itself a disruptive 
force as well as an evidence of lack of 
harmony or of social disorganization. 

M.A.E. 

social disparity. Differences in social be- 
havior or in status. a,r.l. 

social distance. (1) Reserve or constraint 
in social interaction between individuals 
belonging to groups rated as inferior and 
superior in status. The differences giving 
rtse to social distance may be those of 
race and nationality, of class, of institu- 
tional role, as between offlcer and soldier 
or teacher and student. Social distance so 
defined need not preclude a certain kind of 
intimacy, circumscribed by rules governing 
the relation of the superior and the in- 
ferior. 

Social distance must be distinguished 
from the emotional tone of the relation- 
ship; it need not imply aversion. Master 
and servant may be devoted to each other. 
Nevertheless, especially in race and na- 
tionality relations, social distance is often 
accompanied by fear and hostility. 

Reserve in interaction involving su- 
periority-inferiority attitudes is some- 
times referred to as vertical social 
distance. 

(2) Reserve in social interactions re- 
sulting from cultural differences without 
involving superiority-inferiority attitudes. 
This is sometimes called horizontal social 
distance. The cultural differences giving 


rise to it may: be , those : of nationality^ 
religion, mores, and the like. 

Social interaction may 'be conceived as 
, extending from a superficial contact to the 
most intimate' and intense interaction. 
Horizontal social distance refers to^ the 
lesser or greater obstacles to free inter- 
action. In contrast to vertical, horizontal 
social distance does imply lack of intimacy. 
It is not to be identified .with antagonistic 
attitudes but is, In fact, of ten, accompanied 
by some suspicion or , hostility. 

(3) Some writers use *%oclal distance*^ 
to denote also re,serve m ^ interpersonal 
relation due to personal and not only 
social factors, as in the case of two per- 
sons who are not congenial to each other. 
In the opinion of other writers, this iden- 
tification of social distance with any bar 
to mutual understanding makes the con- 
cept too general to be useful. m.k, 

social drive. A general term descriptive 
of a wide range of springs of human 
action (including impulses, urges, wants, 
wishes or desires, emotions, sentiments, 
interests, attitudes, and habits) that de- 
velop in the course of social interaction. 
The motivating forces (drives) have a 
complexity of sources ranging from in- 
herited conditions and biological needs to 
those growing out of the reflective think- 
ing, experience, and cultural background 
of a person, Cf. social forces, m.h.n. 

social dynamics. The science or study of 
the vital urges or powers of human beings 
organized in the collective activities of 
functioning groups. These urges are essen- 
tially the system of human interests in- 
volved in carrying on the social functions. 

The human interests, appearing as a 
logical series in the stages of any project, 
form the natural, basic frame of refer- 
ence for any classification of human func- 
tions, vocations and institutions, which 
are the dynamic units of social organiza- 
tion; and this basic system of natural 
forces in human nature constitutes the 
subject matter of social dynamics. cj.b. 

social ecology. That branch of science 
which treats of (a) the spatial-functional 
structure of areas of human habitation, 
and (b) the spatial distributions of social 
and cultural traits or complexes, which 
phenomena arise and change as the result 
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of processes of both social and ecological 
interaction. J*a,q. 

social elements. The simplest units of hu- 
man behavior which may be communicated 
to others, e.g. attitudes, culture traits, or 
the general attributes within a given 
frame of reference. m.c.e. 

social energy. The vital power of a group 
together with all its other available re- 
sources in goods and accumulated culture. 

3sr.L.s. 

social engineering. The application of 
established sociological laws and princi- 
ples to the accomplishment of specific and 
recognized social objectives. Social engi- 
neering differs from social reform (q.v.), 
in that it deals primarily with structure 
instead of function, and is concerned more 
with the creation of new forms and pat- 
terns than with bringing behavior into 
conformity with existing norms. As in the 
case of all forms of engineering, every 
social engineering project starts with a 
problem. The engineer, as such, is not con- 
cerned with setting the problem nor with 
passing upon its merits. His task is to 
work out a scientific solution and carry 
it to a successful completion. Social engi- 
neering differs from other branches of 
engineering in that the materials with 
which it deals are human rather than in- 
animate, and the forces which it utilizes 
are social forces, Cf. sociology, applied. 

social entity. The most inclusive of all 
social genera; a class including all beings 
and groups of beings who are to be re- 
garded as having conscious states which 
need to be taken account of when attempt- 
ing to predict or to control their behavior. 

H.H. 

social entropy. The doctrine of inevitable 
social decline and degeneration derived 
from the held of physics and particularly 
from the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
which conceived that the energy of the 
universe, fixed and limited, was being 
given off to futile heating of empty space, 
and was not being replaced. a.j.t, 

social environment Society looked upon 
as the setting for the life activities of the 
individual. The human analogue to the 


physical habitat total of 

social : institutions, f onus, ^ ' patterns, and 
processes that impinge directly upon the 
socius (q.v.), 

social, epidemic. Cf, epidemic.. ,■■ ■ 

social equilibrium. A' state of ; socio-cul- 
tural integration ■ in which all parts are 
functioning harmoniously. Cf.' normality. 

NX.S. 

social ethics. That approach to ethics 
which seeks primarily for practical guid- 
ance in relation to specific social problems, 
including the broad issues of political and 
economic policy and also such questions as 
sexual morality. h.h. 

social evolution. The development, planned 
and unplanned, of culture and forms of 
social relationship or social interaction. 
The processes of social evolution are con- 
ceived to be more or less analogous to 
those of biological evolution, i.e., variation, 
struggle for existence, selection, and 
adaptation; but they are not identical with 
these processes. The term evolution dif- 
fers from progress (q.v.) in that the 
former does not necessarily imply change 
for the better, or even increase in com- 
plexity. It is usually understood to refer 
especially, but not exclusively, to the long- 
run aspects and consequences of social 
change, and to those which may be re- 
garded as cumulative or irreversible, 
rather than repetitive. Cf. revolution. 

F.N.H. 

social expectation. The attitude of so- 
ciety with respect to the sum total of in- 
dividual behavior, required by the mores 
(q.v.) and subject to control by any form 
of social pressure. 

social exploitation. Cf. exploitation. 

social fact. Any identifiable item which 
pertains to the nature of a social rela- 
tionship, process, or value. j.p.e. 

social fermentation. The process by 
which a society or social group is brought 
to a state of unrest or dissatisfaction with 
regard to existing situations in order to 
bring about some desired change in them. 
This process is usually instigated and con- 
trolled by some specific group which is 
interested in the desired change. j.p.e. 
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social force. : Any effective urge or im- 
pulse that leads to social action. Spe- 
cifically, a social force is a consensus on 
the part of a sufficient number of the 
members of society to bring about social 
action or' social change of some sort. In 
the plural, the social forces are the typi- 
cal basic drives, or motives, which lead 
to the fundamental types of association 
and group relationship. These have been 
variously identified, but are practically al- 
ways understood to include hunger, sex 
love, and certain other desires such as 
the desire for recognition and response, 
preferably favorable, the desire to know, 
and the desire for the good will and as- 
sistance of supernatural beings. 

social function. A series of service activi- 
ties carried on by an organized group of 
persons in a society for the benefit of its 
members. The functions performed as 
organized services by social groups tend 
to become more specialized, interdepen- 
dent and efficient as society grows more 
complicated, extended and organically 
united today. The general classes of 
functions growing out of the elementary 
individual needs, are those of physical 
maintenance, intellectual enlightenment, 
moral control, and aesthetic appreciation, 

C.J3. 

social functionary. A person occupying a 
social status in which he is an instrument 
of group or societal action, policy, ritual, 
or leadership. Examples: king, president, 
judge, soldier, citizen, priest, physician, 
teacher, student, etc. 

social genesis. Growth and changes in 
social relationships, institutions, or values. 

H.A.r, 

social gesture. An abbreviated act, or a 
symbolic representation of an act, used 
by an actor who understands its referent 
and who anticipates that others will un- 
derstand it or respond to it as he does. 

A.RX. 

social goal. An end, objective, project, or 
program proposed, desired or sought by 
collective effort. nx.s. 

social gradation, Cf, social scale, 

speial group. A number of persona be- 
tween whom exists a psychic interaction 


and who are set apart by that interaction 
in' their own minds/and'.m those cf'o&^ 
as a, .recognized entity, . The , socia! group 
requires' for its existence a durable con- 
tact between persons out of which con- 
tinuous interaction may arise, a conscious- 
ness of sufficient likeness or common in- 
terest to establish , some degree , of identi- 
fication of each with the group and some 
structure recognized by the members as 
essential to achieve its continued existence 
as an entity. Gx.a 

A somewhat redundant term, since every 
group must have social features. 

social group work. The process of helping 
people in groups to further their indi- 
vidual and common interests and needs. 

w,p. 

social growth. The development of indi- 
vidual traits in conformity with established 
social patterns. 

social guidance. The skillful direction of 
each individual by those in authority in- 
cluding the family, the school and other 
social institutions to the end that each 
member of society may develop his poten- 
tialities, learn self-direction and make his 
utmost contribution to society. a.e.w. 

social heredity. The transmission of es- 
tablished culture traits. The contribution 
made to present-day society by the ac- 
cumulated experience and achievements of 
past generations. The term is loose and 
inappropriate, and should be abandoned in 
favor of social transmission (q.v.), m.c.e. 

social heritage. The body of social cus- 
toms, folkways, mores, thoughtways and 
cultural achievements which has been re- 
ceived from predecessors. An inaccurate 
term. Cf . social heredity. nx.s. 

social hygiene. A part of social work deal- 
ing with the control of prostitution and 
elimination of venereal diseases. w.p. 

social idealism. An attitude centering up- 
on the unattained welfare of humanity. 

UP.E, 

social ideals. Standards of social well- 
being set up in accordance with certain 
ethical concepts : specifically, in the United 
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States, the socio-etMcal formulations 
agreed ii|H>n by representative religious 
bodies, such as **The Social Ideals of the 
Churches,” hrst adopted by the Federal 
Council of the Churches in Christ in 
America in 1912; and the pronouncements 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and of the Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis. g.m.p. 

social immobility. A condition wherein 
social class rigidities prevent ail signifi- 
cant rising and falling in social esteem 
on the part of families within a society, 
also wherein occupations and organiza- 
tional affiliations tend to be hereditarily 
fixed. Feudalism, if studied strictly from 
the short term view, presents a note- 
worthy os^ample. The tendency of many 
scholars, however, to find in some periods 
of human history a great deal of social 
mobility and in others practically none at 
all is extremistic dichotomous thinking. 
There is always some and never very much 
social mobility. wx.h. 

soda! imperative. An extraordinarily bind- 
ing custom. AJtx. 

social inequality. Difierences in social 
prestige, based chiefiy on differences in 
family backgrounds, social conventions, 
wealth, income, political influence, educa- 
tion, manners, and morals, in a homo- 
geneous society. Possession of differing de- 
grees of social power, privilege, and in- 
fluence by the diverse social groupings in 
society indicate the extent and kinds of 
social inequality. These differences in de- 
grees of social prestige are largely trans- 
missible from parents to children through 
family institutions, contacts with other 
persons in the same social class, and in- 
stitutions of property ownership and in- 
heritance. Racial and religious differences 
are of another order and typically do not 
correlate with social inequality. w.c.h. 

social inertia. Resistance to social change. 
The continuance of outmoded, impractical, 
or actually harmful practices which have 
become established but do not meet pres- 
ent^ needs. Their persistence results in 
social stagnation due to lack of enough so- 
cial energy to make the necessary effort to 
bring about an effective change. M.CB. 


social inheritance. A loose and inaccurate 
designation of the process ■ of transmis- 
sion or tradition. • Gf. social heritage. 

social inhibition. A' restraint of conduct ' 
imposed by group ' standards. ; p.hx. 

social instability. ' A condition of , disequi- 
librium as between the various units of a 
society. An absence of accepted ■ ad just- 
ment or accommodation between such 
units, which results in tension and, pos- 
sibly, conflict In the accompanying 
struggle for status and power. 

Instability may result from the destruc- 
tion of the functions or the traditional 
roles of certain groups so that they are 
forced to take a new position in the social 
structure. Or, it may be the consequence 
of groups aspiring for the acquisition of 
functions or status held by other groups. 
Or again, it |nay result from the invention 
or introduction of entirely new functions 
into the culture of the society concerned. 
Mass disturbances and upheavals are fre- 
quently connected with it. w.c,H. 

social Institutions. The sum total of the 
pattenm, relations, processes, and material 
instruments built up around any major 
social interest. Any particular institution 
may include traditions, mores, laws, func- 
tionaries, conventions, along with such 
physical instruments as buildings, ma- 
chines, communication devices, etc. The 
more generally recognized social institu- 
tions are the family, the church or reli- 
gion, the school or education, the state, 
business, and such minor items as recre- 
ation, art, etc. Institutions are the major 
components of culture. 

social insurance. Provision by government 
for payments to all individuals affected by 
an experience to which the total group is 
liable, such as unemployment, accident, 
sickness, occupational disease, old age, 
maternity, and widowhood, based on pre- 
determined contributions by employers, in- 
sured individuals, or government, or a 
combination of these, and given to the in- 
dividual as a right and not as relief, m.vk. 

social integration. The process of co- 
ordinating the various classes, ethnic 
groups or other diverse elements of a so- 
ciety into a unified whole. nx,s. 
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social interaction, . Social processes (q.v.), 
when analyzed from. 'tlie . standpoint of the 
interstimuiations and ' responses of per- 
sonalities and' groups. The' chief forms of 
social interaction ■ are opposition' (includ- 
ing competition , and conflict)' and coopera- 
tion. Accommodation; and assimilation 
are often mentioned as co-operative forms 
of interaction,.' but they may be regarded 
even better as social processes related to 
social change and social adjustment. Iso- 
lation may be regarded as ^bie zero degree 
of social interaction. €f. isolate. h.h. 

social investigation. A term used to de- 
scribe all forms of inquiry into social sit- 
uations, from the most intensive and orig- 
inal research, through surveys which com- 
bine the compilation of existing data with 
some original studies, to the most uncriti- 
cal and extensive descriptive surveys, 

G.M.F. 

social isolation. Cf. (b) under isolation, 

social justice. The intelligent cooperation 
of people in producing an organically 
united community, so that every member 
has an equal and real opportunity to grow 
and learn to live to the best of his native 
abilities. These ideal conditions of Justice 
through social union are essentially those 
of democracy. They may be briefly and 
simply stated as follows in the practical 
terms in which they are being more widely 
recognized and achieved: (1) For every 
child a normal birth, a healthy environ- 
ment, abundant, good food and a liberal, 
appropriate education. (2) For every ma- 
ture person a secure job adapted to his 
abilities. (3) For every person an income 
adequate to maintain him efficient in the 
position of his highest social service, 
(4) For every person such influence with 
the authorities that his needs and ideas 
receive due consideration by them. With 
the possibility of economic abundance for 
all, now in some countries becoming a 
reality for the first time in history, the 
above fundamentals of social justice would 
appear to be no longer impossible. C.J.B. 

social katabollsm. The destructive phase 
of social metabolism (q.v,). The normal 
wearing down of component parts of the 
social structure normally replaced by so- 
cial anabolism (q.v). 


social lag. The failure of social institu- 
tions and attitudes to ' keep abreast of 
■technology with which they are interre- 
lated, the lack of synchronization produc- 
ing maladjustment. m,x. 

social laws. ' Formulations of uniformities 
of social behavior under' similar conditions^.' 
the validity of which has -been tested by 
repeated observations and by , various 'logi- 
cal ■ and heuristic methods. Sociologists 
of recent years have been less confldent. 
in announcing .“social, laws/’ most of 
which have turned out to be unverified 
social theories, or at most social prin- 
ciples. Distinguished from axioms, which 
are supposedly universal self-evident 
truths; from hypotheses, which, like theo- 
ries and principles, are plausible guesses 
in respect to causes, origins, and trends, 
pending demonstration and proof. 

social legislation. Laws designed to im- 
prove and protect the economic and social 
position of those groups in society which 
because of age, sex, race, physical or men- 
tal defect, or lack of economic power can- 
not achieve healthful and decent living 
standards for themselves. The term social 
legislation was coined by William I of 
Germany in 1881 in a famous speech be- 
fore the Eeichstag urging the adoption 
of public accident and health insurance. 

j.w.m'c. 

social level. A stratum in the hierarchy 
of social classes. The social level of a 
family is indicated by the stratigraphic 
position of its class. Conversely, if a 
family should move from one locality to 
another, it will find its place within the 
new community at approximately the same 
level as before. wx.h. 

social maladjustment. Any type of rela- 
tionship between personalities (q.v.), 
groups (q.v.), culture elements, and cul- 
ture complexes (q.v.), which is unsatisfac- 
tory to the personalities and groups in- 
volved. H.H. 

social maturity. The degree to which an 
individuaFs attitudes, socialization, and 
emotional stability reflect a characteristi- 
cally adult adjustment to his environment. 

social metabolism. The balance of intake 
of raw materials, energy conservation 
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and outgo (production, efficiency) in the 
social economy. The ^^katabolic” phase, 
however, is not destructive except by itself 
and therefore should not be considered 
homologous with social disorganization; 
and similarly, organization, while it is 
“built up”, is not exclusively “anabolic”: 
an organization may spend as well as 
build up energy and materials, on a nor- 
mal, balanced basis. Gf. social anabolism; 
social katabolism. 

social mind. A concept used by many so- 
ciologists to express the mental unity uf 
social groups, or the collective mental life 
of a human social group. The term is a 
very old one, but was given definite con- 
notation by Professor Emile Durkheim 
and his school. Professor Durkheim held 
that Just as the sensations and perceptions 
of the individual mind are compounded 
into concepts and individual representa- 
tions, so the ideas and sentiments of in- 
dividuals in a social group get compounded 
into what he called “collective represen- 
tations” (q.v.). These may be ideas, 
opinions, beliefs, sentiments current in the 
social group. Durkheim held that these 
are still psychic, though objective to the 
individual. Instead of being made by the 
individual mind they are made by the 
minds of the members of a group in in- 
teraction. Thus there is a social mindy 
though there is no social brain. Most so- 
ciologists would reject the term “social 
mind” as unfortunate and misleading. 
They would say that Durkheim was simply 
describing culture on its subjective or men- 
tal side. While they recognize the re- 
ality of ideas and values in circulation in 
a group and dominating its behavior, they 
would prefer some other term to designate 
this process. There are such recognized 
terms as public opinion, popular sentiment, 
and popular will. c.a.e. 

social mindedness. A personal attitude of 
shared responsibility for solutions of so- 
cial problems or improvement of social 
conditions, based upon awareness of such 
conditions and their multiple social-eco- 
nomic causation and upon faith in their 
modifiability or solubility. Distinguished 
from public spirit, which has to do with 
willingness to participate in civic or mili- 
tary enterprises, but is not necessarily 
aware of basic evils or remedies. 


social mobility. '^ T^ of persons 

from social group to social group. Changes 
in religious or political affiliations are usu- 
ally considered as horizontal social mobil- 
ity, Changes in social status- are identi- 
fied as vertical. Inter-racial marriages 
frequently draw the contracting parties 
and their offspring in an oblique direction, 
to a half-caste position. The term social 
mobility is not related, conceptually, to 
the physical mobility of a population. 

W.C.H. 

social movement. A concerted action or 
agitation, with some degree of continuity, 
of a group which, fully or loosely organ- 
ized, is united by more or less definite 
aims, follows a designed program, and is 
directed at a change (or to a counter- 
movement at the preservation) of patterns 
and institutions of the existing society. 

■ . ■ ' 'S.N. 

social mutation. (By extension from bio- 
logical mutation) a sudden metamorphosis 
or realignment of societal structure- 
fashion, usually occurring as a phase of 
crisis-behavior, either resolving the criti- 
cal conflicts or precipitating further con- 
flict and crisis and mutation. If social 
disorganization (q.v.) and societal disin- 
tegration (q.v.) have created conditions 
for reorganization of old elements, the 
emerging new structure is a social mu- 
tation. T.I).E. 

social nexus. The inter-connection link- 
ing individuals and groups through social 
dependence, mutual understanding or com- 
mon origin. m.c.e. 

social norm. Any socially sanctioned 
mode or condition of behavior. m.k. 

social nucleus. The central or focal unit 
within society which contains the germs 
of a new idea, a social procedure or new 
social order. The term is applied some- 
times to a particular organization or in- 
stitution, as “the Sunday school” is the 
nucleus of tomorrow's church, or “the 
family” is the nucleus of society, m.c.e. 

social opposition. That species of social 
interaction in which personalities or 
groups seek to attain any objective under 
such conditions that the greater the imme- 
diate or direct success of one personality 
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or group the less the^ immediate or direct 
success of the others. Social opposition, 
includes competition (q.v.) and conflict 
(q.r.). It is the opposite of. cooperation. 

H.H. 

social order. In general, the term refers 
to the totality of human relationships and 
culture of any given area or time; the con- 
stellation of social institutions. Critically 
the reference is to a certain quality, 
namely, the smooth, efficient, logical, 
aesthetic and ethical interactional func- 
tioning of individuals and groups within 
any such totality; it is a condition com- 
parable to health in the individual. It is 
not the same as peace, for conflict may be 
orderly; it is not the same as organiza- 
tion, for organization always implies an 
amount of complexity not necessarily 
found with order. f.ex. 

social organ. A specialized group in so- 
ciety serving a distinct and necessary 
function demanded by a complicated social 
system. m.c.e. 

social organism. A social organization or 
society considered to be analagous to a 
biological organism. M,s. 

social organization. The organization of 
a society into sub-groups, including, in 
particular, those based on differences in 
age, sex, kinship, occupation, residence, 
property, privilege, authority, and status. 

G.P.M. 

social orientation. The general direction 
of the thought and effort of a social 
group, as determined by its dominant so- 
cial values, or its philosophy of group 
welfare. Thus the social orientation of a 
society devoted to the ideals of democratic 
individualism differs from that of one de- 
voted to socialistic, communistic or fascis- 
tic ideals; that of a religious order differs 
from that of a chamber of commerce. 

social origin- The beginning, in human 
society, of a culture trait or pattern of 
mental or overt behavior, such as a belief 
in the supernatural being or tbe establish- 
ment of the “right” of private ownership 
of property. ».En. 


social origins. The: first or earliest ob- 
served forms of societal and social phe- 
nomena, bo which all current societal 
agencies and. factors may be traced. h.a.p. 

social ossiication. The hardening of tra- 
dition, custom, or other prevalent social 
behavior patterns so that they resist 
change even though they may no longer fit 
the social needs for which they were de- 
signed. R.E.B. 

social parasite. A person who lives off of 
society. The term may include “the idle 
rich” at one extreme, and the beggar at 
the other. It always implies being a so- 
cial debtor in that one does not make a 
fair return to society for the goods and 
services which one consumes. f.b.w. 

social parasitism. A type of human sym- 
biosis (q.v.) in which, as in vegetable or 
animal parasitism, one person or group 
lives at the expense of another person or 
group, without corresponding contribution 
to his “host” or to the community. This 
includes criminals, defectives, exploiters, 
privileged income receivers, racketeers, 
idle women and the idle rich, but not nor- 
mal dependency (q.v.). Cf. leisure class. 

social parity. Equality of status, a.r.1.. 

social participation. Sharing by sentient 
beings in social interaction. The term 
ordinarily refers to conscious human par- 
ticipation. It may refer to utilitarian 
groups, or to sympathetic and affectional 
groups. In the latter there is more thor- 
ough identification of the personality with 
the group, through shared feelings of af- 
fection and loyalty, joint responsibility, 
sentiment, tradition, and personal friend- 
ship. T.D.E. 

social pathology. (1) A study of social dis- 
organization or maladjustment in which 
there is a discussion of the meaning, ex- 
tent, causes, results and treatment of the 
factors that prevent or reduce social ad- 
justment; such as: poverty, unemploy- 
ment, old age, ill health, feebleminded- 
ness, insanity, crime, divorce, prostitution, 
famfly tensions. o.w. 

(2) The diseased or abnormal condition 
itself. 
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social pattern. Any oft-repeated bit of 
interactional bebavior — three meals each 
day or family prayers each morning; or 
a coherent web of such behaviors. It in- 
volves the coordination and synchroniza- 
tion of the activities of two or more indi- 
vidual participants; the coordination and 
synchronization may develop unconsciously 
or be planned. 

social perception. Perception of social ob- 
jects, qualities, relations or events. M.s. 

social pliase. A stage through which a 
social activity may pass in its change 
from a simple to a compound activity. 

■ ■ ■ • ■ M.CX. 

Bocikl phenomena. Events, facts, or oc- 
currences of social interest susceptible of 
scientific description and explanation. They 
may be either conditioning, or of problem, 
phenomena: determining a social activity 
or the activity itself. The basic material 
of social science. m.cjb. 

social philosophy. The interpretation and 
estimation of social phenomena in terms 
of ethics and intimate values. Whether 
philosophy be understood as a criticism of 
concepts and of the presuppositions of 
knowledge, or as a synthesis of all scien- 
tific knowledge through logical inferences, 
it is closely related to sociology. Philos- 
ophy in the first sense bears directly on 
questions of sociological methodology. In 
the second sense it relates to the synthesis 
of the scientific knowledge afforded by the 
social sciences. Many of the problems in 
the social sciences cannot be solved by 
strictly scientific methods. For example, 
the problem whether planned social im- 
provement is possible on a wide scale, can 
be dealt with only by ibe method of ra- 
tional inference. Most of the burning 
problems of the day partake of this char- 
acter. For example, should social plan- 
ning be toward a free democratic type of 
society, or in the direction of Fascism or 
Communism? These questions, because 
they involve values, necessarily involve 
social philosophy. While the boundary be- 
tween strictly scientific conclusions and 
philosophical conclusions should always 
be observed, the social scientist can have 
no objection to a social philosophy which 
reasons from the facts of human experi- 


ence, ■ Among the' best philosophical meth- 
ods of the' present is critical realism, and 
critical realism should be of ■ much aid' to 
the. social S'ciences. ' . ' C.a.e, 

social physics. The description of and 
analysis of social phenomena as natural 
phenomena or data' similar , to' ' ' physical 
data in their capacity to be observed. ' h.a.p. 

social planning. The interactional process 
—investigation, discussion, agreement — of 
projecting order upon human relation- 
ships; it involves a number of people 
reaching agreement as to what may be in 
human relations; to prepare a program 
for any body or organization. 

The apparently socialistic implications 
of this concept, as it has developed in re- 
cent years in the United States, have cre- 
ated the assumption of incompatibility 
between social planning and the capital- 
istic system, and have accordingly aroused 
opposition on the part of extreme cham- 
pions of individualistic capitalism. Cf. 
idealization; social engineering. 

social polarity. Forces in any social ag- 
gregate which are sharply contrasted and 
which teiM by their opposition to keep the 
aggregate in equilibrium; as in the ten- 
sion between major political parties, be- 
tween agricultural and industrial inter- 
ests, and between youth and age. 

social policy. A consistent attitude to- 
ward the direction of social control, 
whether in respect to its goals or its 
methods. This attitude may he verbalized, 
and even announced, by those who pursue 
the policy. It may be announced but not 
consistently maintained, in which case it 
may be called merely an ostensible policy. 
Or, it may be maintained without formu- 
lation, even unconsciously, by those in 
control, the pattern being noted and named 
by an outside observer. Among social 
policies the following (and their opposites) 
may be noted as important examples: cen- 
tralization (q.v.), collectivism (q.v.), re- 
generation (q.v.), exclusion (q.v.) obscur- 
antism (q.v.), diversification, reward, re- 
action. 

social potential. Capacity to infiuence so- 
cial action or social change. Ibis differs 
greatly among different individuals but 
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is not entirely lacking in any individual 
no matter how humble or insignificant. 

social potentiality. Cf. social potential. 

social power. Any of a number of types 
of energy, force, or strength derived from 
social relationships and from the func- 
tional characteristic of social structure. 
It is ^'fiuid” in the sense that it can be 
activated, canalized, and projected towards 
goals in the social-pressure operations of 
individuals and groups. It is most readily 
available for use in the form of pressure 
groups, armies, money, prestige and sta- 
tus, and social sanctions. Leaders can 
activate and gain control of social power 
throug*h the manipulation of symbols, ver- 
bal and event propaganda, and existing 
political, economic, and religious organiza- 
tional structures. Certain statuses are 
focal points of social power, e.g., the phy- 
sician, priest, chieftain, precinct leader, 
congressman, banker, general, professor, 
football hero, actress, orator, journalist, 
scientist. The achievement of such sta- 
tuses is a significant aspect of the struggle 
for power. As conditions change in so- 
ciety, aggressive individuals seize and 
strengthen the power-focusing character- 
istics and even create new ones to meet 
new needs, such as labor leadership. Dic- 
tators systematically integrate into their 
power structures statuses and contribut- 
ing social structures that can be useful to 
them and attempt to undermine and de- 
stroy such elements as cannot be so as- 
similated. Cf. power; social potential. 

a.m'cx. 

social pressure. Efforts directed toward 
individuals and groups with the purpose 
of modifying their behavior to attain cer- 
tain clearly defined goals. Specifically, 
social pressure in the form of public 
opinion is often brought to bear on indi- 
vidual public officials or legislative bodies 
to bring about certain action in connec- 
tion with specific social problems. a.e.w. 

social problem. A situation inherently 
requiring ameliorative treatment, which 
either (1) arises out of the conditions of 
society or the social environment, or (2) 
calls for the application of social forces 
and social means for its improvement. 
The two classes frequently merge, and 


show common characteristics. In Category 
(1) fall such defects, maladjustments or 
inadequacies of individuals, families or 
small groups as are directly traceable in 
some part to the human environment and 
would not exist in an ideal society even 
though the individual units concerned were 
precisely as they are. • Illustrative of this 
category are many types of unemploy- 
ment, disease, destitution, vice, etc. In 
Category (2) belong defects and malad- 
justments of the societal structure and 
functioning itself, which lie beyond the 
power of any single individual or small 
group to correct, such as war, cyclical un- 
employment, political corruption, etc. Rem- 
edial measures in Category (1) tend to 
be of the type of social reform; those in 
Category (2> correspond chiefly to social 
engineering (q.v.). The tendency of 
modern sociological theory and practice is 
to regard an increasingly large propor- 
tion of the problems of individual life as 
social, that is to recognize the influence 
of the human environment upon the de- 
velopment and experience of all individ- 
uals, regardless of their genetic consti- 
tution and equipment. This trend also 
recognizes the increasing complexity and 
interdependence of modem social life with 
a correlated impossibility of the individual, 
no matter how great his social potential 
(q.v.), to provide independently for his 
own needs and welfare. 

social process. Any social change or in- 
teraction in which an observer sees a 
consistent quality or direction to which a 
class name is given; a class of social 
changes or interactions in which by ab- 
straction a common pattern can be ob- 
served and ifamed (e.g., imitation, accul- 
turation, conflict, social control, stratifica- 
tion). No social process is good or evil 
in se, but in relation to the situation in 
which it occurs, as appraised in relation 
to some set of subjective values or norms. 
It should be noted that social processes, 
like all other processes, are changes in 
structure (q.v.) and that social structure 
like other structure is only relatively per- 
manent. It should also be noted that most 
social process words are also used to de- 
scribe the situations in which the process 
has been and is operating, as abstracted 
from the total space-time manifold and at 
a given time; like a snapshot or a single 
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still in a motion-film. Every social proc- 
ess has four or five possible forms. 1. In- 
tra-personal, when the interaction is be- 
tween selves or complexes of a personal- 
ity; 2. P.erson-to-person; Sa. Person-to- 
group; Sb. Group-to-person; 4. Group-to- 
group. Cf. situation-process; structure- 
function. T.D.E. 

social product. Collective product; the 
state of being in any social situation- 
process at any given moment; or, the 
material results of a given unit of social 
or economic interaction, whether deliber- 
ate or unplanned. 

social progress. Social change or move- 
ment in the direction of some recognized 
and approved goal. The telic activities 
of society when wisely conceived and eflS- 
cientiy administered. Sheer change, even 
though of an evolutionary character, is 
not necessarily progress. Nor can pro- 
gress be determined merely by discovering 
whether society appears to be moving for- 
ward or backward. If an ancient automo- 
bile with a low level of gas in its tank 
encounters a hill so steep that it can be 
negotiated only by turning around and 
driving up backward the car is still mak- 
ing progress. Since society itself is a 
complex structure, different parts of which 
may move at different speeds (Cf. lag, cul- 
tural) or even in different directions, social 
progress does not necessarily affect the 
whole of society at any given time. Prog- 
ress may be appraised with reference to 
almost any one of the major societal in- 
terests. "li^en reference is made to social 
progress in general, there is, or should be, 
ordinarily some assumption of general 
values that are either ultimate in charac- 
ter, or have been demonstrably accepted 
by the society in question. 

To philosophy belongs the problem of 
what is the ultimate good, and so the ul- 
timate question as to what constitutes 
specific progress or improvement. In a 
relative sense social progress is verifiable 
if we accept the ordinary tests and values 
of common sense. For example, the length- 
ening of human life has usually not been 
questioned as an evidence of progress. 
Even in such cases, however, one has to 
admit that the subjective values of human 
beings play a part in determining what is 
accepted as betterment. 


Nearly all socioiogists hold that social 
progress must be defined in terms of con- 
trol-control over physical nature, on the 
one hand, and control over human nature 
and human relations, on the other. Such 
control is almost the whole content of cul- 
ture. The only improvement im human 
relations which man knows evidently must 
come through the improvement of culture. 
Whether anything like general progress is 
possible depends upon our answer to the 
question whether a general high level of 
culture is possible for the whole of man- 
kind. The concept of social progress, and 
the possibility of achieving it, are bound 
up with social philosophy (q.v.). Cf. 
idealization. 

social propagation. The dissemination, or 
spreading from person to person of ideas, 
ideals, attitudes, and practices. m.c.e. 

social prophylaxis. The prevention and 
guarding against negative social forces 
and social deterioration. m.c.e. 

social protoplasm. The unformulated ele- 
ments in society which contain the germ 
of ideas, social growth and organization. 

M.C.E. 

social provision, (social economy) A so- 
cial economic situation-process in which 
some element in the plane of living is 
provided to all persons and families 
through public or cooperative channels; 
e.g., street cleaning, fire protection, water, 
schooling, libraries, playgrounds, parks. 
The cost of goods and services socially 
provided may be prorated by meter or 
otherwise, or may be covered by taxes. 

T.B.E. 

social psychology. The scientific study of 
the mental processes of man, regarded as 
a socius or social being. The distinction 
between social psychology and any other 
psychology is essentially abstract and 
academic, since it is impossible to study 
any human being entirely detached from 
social relationships. 

social reality. The basic content of so- 
ciology. Ant. nominalism. h.a.p. 

social reconstruction. Reorganization of 
society as a whole or in some specific part. 

H.A.P. 
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social recreation- ; A leisure ■activity; that 
affords opportunities for social contact 
and sociability, such as parties, social 
dances, dining, and social games, m.h.n. 

social reform. The ^ general movement, ■ or 
any specific result of that movement, 
which attempts to eliminate or mitigate 
the evils that result from the malfunction- 
ing of the social system, or any part of it. 
In its concept and scope, social reform lies 
somewhere between social work (q.v.) 
and social engineering (q.v.). rises 
above and beyond the mere alleviation of 
individual and family hardships, but it 
does not aim at the sweeping changes in 
social structure that are involved in social 
engineering. Social reform is closely af- 
filiated with the ideas of social progress 
that characterized 19th century thought 
in Western culture. It accepted the exist- 
ing framework of society, and sought to 
correct the ills that were associated with 
it. There have been numerous reform 
movements such as the extension of the 
electorate, the protection of the less pow- 
erful elements in society, and the control 
of vice. 

social relation. An inclusive term desig- 
nating both social processes (q.v.) and 
social relationships (q.v.). h.b. 

social relationship. A form pattern of 
social conduct, i.e., interaction between 
persons and/or plurels in which space po- 
sitions are more conspicuous than time 
sequences, and quiescence is more con- 
spicuous than motion. The social^ rela- 
tionship is one aspect of the graphic, the 
structural, the morphological patterning, 
wedlock, kinship, citizenship, etc. Note 
the suffix -ship, denoting state or condi- 
tion. This is not an essential feature of 
terms of social relationship, however; it 
is merely an occasional indication. h.b. 

social reorganization. The establishment 
of a new system of relationships or values 
in a social group or society, particularly 
after a period of disorganization or rapid 
social change. r.F.c. 

social repression. Elimination or preven- 
tion of deviant behavior through collec- 
tive effort. A.a.L* 


social research- . The application to any 
social situation of exact procedures for 
the purpose of solving a problem, ox test- 
ing an hypothesis, or discovering new phe- 
nomena or new relations among phenom- 
ena. These procedures must conform as 
closely as possible to the, accepted scienti- , 
fic requirement that each process shall be 
susceptible of being repeated approxi- 
mately by subsequent investigators. So- 
cial research differs from social survey in 
being more intensive and precise, and 
more concerned with the discovery of gen- 
eral principles. g.m.f. 

social resources. All persons or organiza- 
tions which can be of help to an indi- 
vidual or a social work agency in solving 
problems. 

social response. Response of one social 
agent to the stimulation of another social 
agent or to the stimulation of some in- 
animate object having social significance. 

' , M.S. 

social responsibility. Cf. responsibility. 

social restraint Negative control exerted 
within a group; a condition in which some 
form of restraint is imposed by a group 
upon its members; or, a form of intenml 
control in which a person is inhibited by 
cultural requirements or appreciation of 
the group situation or demands of mem- 
bership. Distinguished from social con- 
straint (q.v.), in which there is physical 
control imposed by law, and (usually) cus- 
todial care. 

social retrogression. Regression in re- 
spect to achieved levels in any given scale 
of social values, or in respect to some 
goal, standard, or criterion accepted by a 
group; the opposite of social progress 
(q,v.). 

social revolution. The sudden passing of 
a social order, especially its social class 
hierarchy. A social revolution is a thor- 
oughgoing revamping of the constellations 
of power, prestige, and privilege in a so- 
ciety, wherein the upper orders are almost 
completely dislodged from dominance and 
control, 

social rhythm. Any succession of identi- 
cal or closely similar thoughts, feelings 



soelal rite 


social standard 


and actions of groups that punctuated 
periodically. The waltz wite its tnple 
measure, the three-meal-a-day pattern, 
the repetitious behavior in churchy and 

lodge rituals, and business cycles in so 
far as they are true cycles— are examples. 

social rite. Standard of behavior de«g- 
nated by law, custom or religion as the 
correct form. Cf. ritual. 

social sanction. Any threat of penalty or 
promise of reward set by or for a ponp 
upon the conduct of its members, te in- 
duce conformity to its rules or laws. Legal 
sanction is a form of social sanction; but 
the phrase may also be used, by contrast, 
to indicate those group sanctions other 
than legal. Cf. sanction. t-D-e. 

social satisfaction. (1) The capacity of 
the social organization of a given society 
to bring the large majority of its mem- 
hers, or groups of members, to aecepteuce 
of and agreement with its concepts of 
values, (2) Hie state of mind induced by 
the quenching of desires, wants, needs 
and ambitions of groups and masses 
through effective social division of labor, 
thereby reducing and softening revolu- 
tionary activities and ideas. J*h.b. 


because of adaptability to the changing 
situation. Often such selection occurs at 
crises (q.v.). 

social self. ' ( 1 ) The individual ^ 
by others solely' from his sociai experi- 
ences, or that aspect of : the individuals 
personality which others treat as 
cant in their dealings with . him. (^1 An 
individuaFs consciousness of his abilities 
to adopt demanded roles, or a sense oi ' es- 
teem for what is believed to command 
recognition in others. 

social service. Organized efforts to im- 
prove the conditions of disadvantaged 
classes; synonymous with social work, a 
more professional term. Also extended to 
cover the wider field of agencies for 
health, recreation, etc., public and pn- 
vate, known as the social service agencies 
of a community, or the social services. 
Cf. service agencies. 

social service exchange; confidential ex- 
change; central index; social service index. 
A central clearing bureau of ail the case 
records of a given geographic area. Names, 
addresses and other information of help in 
identifying individuals and families using 
the private and public social work agencies 
which register with it are filed. w.p. 


social scale. A hypothetical measuring 
standard whereon the social classes dis- 
tribute themselves by giving and recc- 
ing deference, rank, and precedence, ^e 
"Four Hundred” enjoy prestige at the top 
of the scale; the “Bowery bnm£ live m 
the social morass at its base. The social 
scale is never identical with the economic; 
it includes values far in excess of the 
possession, acquisition, and expenditure of 
wealth. W.C.H. 

social science. A g;eneral term for all the 
sciences which are concerned with human 
affairs; such sciences are economics, gov- 
ernment, law, education, psydiology, so- 
dology, anthropology. h.a.p. 

social selection. A situation-prowss in 
which certain persons or groups, in con- 
scious or unconscious competition with 
others for status in a given culture (or 
between cultures), succeed and win rewg- 
nition, prestige, potver, or social survival 


social settlement. A neighborhood center 
in the poorer districts of cities, supported 
largely by private contributions, staffed 
by persons of education and training, with 
the objects of enlarj^ng the neighborhood 
opportunities for living, and of interpret- 
ing to the whole community the problems 
of disadvantaged sections and classes, Cf. 
settlement. r.n.b. 

social situaUiom The environmental cir- 
cumstances of a unit containing one or 
more other units with which social rela- 
tionships may exist or social behavior may 
occur. 

social solidarity. Cf. aodal cohesion. 

social standard. A minimum or maximum, 
modal degree, or model to which a given 
group expects its members to conform 
their behavior, costume, food, housing, 
etc., in particular respects, considered con- 
ducive to maintenance of social values 
(q.v.). Traditional standards are part of 


social statistics 


social siir¥€y 


the mores. Other standards may be set 
Bp in the light of current scientific knowU 
edges. Cl expectation. t.b.e, 

social statistics. Qnantitative data relat- 
ing to human society and social relations, 
collected, analyzed, and organized in 
mathematical form. Cl statistics. 

social status* A position in a social group 
or in society. Eelative position, rank, or 
standing. Locus in the social scale of an 
individual or group. Within the limits pre- 
scribed by an individuaFs status in so- 
ciety generally, he may occupy different 
statuses in different groups and institu- 
tions. The assignment of statuses and 
the definition of their duties and rewards 
are crystallized in and sanctioned by the 
folkways and mores. Individuals in a pre- 
ferred social status thus have a vested in- 
terest in maintaining the cultural patterns 
that assure the persistence of their status. 
Persons occupying social statuses in which 
they are instruments of group action, pol- 
icy, ritual, or leadership are called social 
functionaries. Some of the criteria by 
which status is judged are leadership, 
dominance, ability, accomplishment, occu- 
pation or other means of recognition des- 
ignated by title, degree, membership, 
dress, behavior, or other devices for se- 
curing attention. ; o.w, 

social stimulation. Stimulation by the 
presence or action of one or more other 
persons. m.s, 

social stimulus. A stimulus that brings 
a response from people as group members 
rather than as individuals. Such stimuli 
— ^in the form of rumors, news reports, 
parades, catastrophes, etc. — elicit such so- 
cial responses as public opinions, group- 
formation, folkway - making, cultural 
change, crowd and mob phenomena, etc. 

a.m"c.l. 

social stratification. The arrangement of 
societal elements into groups on different 
horizontal levels. The establishment of 
status on terms of varying superiority 
and inferiority. 

stntiJture. . (1) Th^ established pat- 
t0m of Internal organimt^n of any social 
group. It involves the chaiacter of the 


sum total of the relationships which exist 
between the members of the group with 
each other and with the group itself. 

(2) A general term for all those attri- 
butes of social groups and types of culture 
which make them susceptible of being 
viewed as composite or complex wholes, 
made up. ' of interdependent parts. Two 
kinds of social structure may be distin- 
guished from each other in the abstract: 
(a) the division of social groups into part- 
groups and ultimately into individual 
members or persons, often differing from 
each other in r51e and status; and (b) the 
division of a type of culture, i.e,, the total 
body of culture of a society or group, 
into constituent elements such as folkways, 
mores, culture complexes, institutions, and 
beliefs. f.n.h. 

social suggestion. Suggestion employed 
on one person by another, m.s. 

social surplus. That margin of energy 
(vital power or cultural accumulation) ex- 
isting in or available to a social group 
over and above what is necessary for sur- 
vival at its cultural level; the residue of 
social energy possessed by any group 
after its existence and survival demands 
have been provided for and satisfied. nx.s, 

social survey. A cooperative undertaking 
which applies scientific method to the 
study and treatment of current related so- 
cial problems and conditions having def- 
inite geographical limits and bearings, 
plus such a spreading of its facts, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations as will make 
them, as far as possible, the common 
knowledge of the community and a force 
for intelligent coordinated action. It draws 
upon and utilizes in a single endeavor the 
knowledge, experience and skills of: 1, The 
civic and social workers in discovering in 
their everyday service to the community 
clues to current social situations needing 
better understanding; 2. The engineer in 
seeing the structural relations of different 
types of community conditions to each 
other; 3. The surveyor in relating his work 
and study to a definite geographicatarea; 
4. The social research worker, in formu- 
lating specific questions for study, inves- 
tigating and analyzing the pe|i;iiient facts* 
and drawing warranted generalizations; 
'S..The physician, city ' plaimar, and social 
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worker, in bringing problems down to hu- 
man terms and in prescribing or plan- 
ning treatment; and 6, The journalist and 
publicity worker in interpreting facts and 
new knowledge in terms of human experi- 
ence and presenting them in ways which 
will engage the attention and stimulate 
democratic action. 

social survival. Factual remembrance of 
social aggregates by means of tradition. 
Cf. symbol; tradition, j.h.b. 

social symbol. A symbol which is not 
merely personal, but, having a ^shared 
meaning, may communicate this meaning; 
e.g., gestures, words, signs, devices, heroes. 
Distinguished from collective symbols in 
that the latter are symbols or collective 
representations which stand for the collec- 
tivity, and more especially for the history 
and values of the group, as a whole, t.b.e. 

Any person, word, mark, sound, or other 
object or expression that is used to direct 
attention to a social program, idea, move- 
ment, object, or service. Social symbols 
include, to be more specific, such as the 
following: a church, school, capitol, or 
other building; Jesus Christ, Charles Dar- 
win, Abraham Lincoln, or other personal- 
ity; priest or minister, teacher or profes- 
sor, governor or judge, or other func- 
tionary; cross, school book, scales of jus- 
tice,^ swastika, fasces, or other objects; 
music, intonation, medal, uniform, etc. In 
fact, the term^s connotations are so broad 
that it refers to a way of looking at prac- 
tically all socially-recognized and even 
many^ socially-ignored objects, ideas, in- 
stitutions, and other phenomena. The so- 
cially-ignored phenomena become sym- 
bols of the vulgar and criminal. Cf. 
stereotype, 

social synthesis. A drawing together or 
combination of social elements and per- 
sons or groups into a more organized sys- 
tem of relations, giving meaning, recogni- 
tion and support to one another, usually 
invol^ng an increase of mutual under- 
standing and reciprocal service. c.j.b. 

social technique. The development of prin- 
ciples, methods and means for the prac- 
tical study and improvement of society. 

M.C.E. 


social technology. The applied social 
sciences, arts, and skills underlying social 
work as a profession and social planning 
(q.v.) and social engineering (q.v.) as so- 
cial controls. t.d.e. 

social telesis. The conscious choice by so- 
ciety of desired goals, and the intelligent 
direction of natural and social forces to 
achieve such chosen objectives. Cf. social 
planning; social progress. a.e.w. 

social telics, A. system of conscious ideal- 
ization and effort based upon the consen- 
sus of an influential section of society, and 
aimed at the goal of societal betterment. 

social tension. An emotional state, result- 
ing from the repressed friction and oppo- 
sition existing among social groups, devel- 
oped, generally, over a considerable period 
of time, and caused partly by the pres- 
sure of interest groups, partly by mutual 
ignorance and differing traditions, partly 
by designing or incompetent leaders, and 
partly by forces in the environment be- 
yond human control, such as adverse cli- 
mate or terrain, or meagre resources. 

G.M.F. 

social theory. Any generalization concern- 
ing social phenomena that is sufficiently 
established scientifically to serve as a re- 
liable basis for sociological interpreta- 
tion. 

social thought. The totality of man^s 
thought about his relationships and ob- 
ligations to his fellow men. The earliest 
social thought was such in the literal 
sense of the term; that is, it was the prod- 
uct of folk thinking, the cumulative ex- 
perience of men in association embodied in 
myths, legends, proverbs, folklore. Since 
the days of the Greek social philosophers, 
social thought has become increasingly the 
conscious product of critical reflection on 
the part of individual thinkers. Social 
thought has matured into social science to 
the degree that it has achieved objectivity 
through the development of methods of 
verification. h.e.j. 

social tradition. The product of the trans- 
mission from generation to generation, 
usually by oral or written language, 
though also by means of ceremonies, of the 
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ideas, sentiments, and valties connected 
with the life of a ■■social group. Briefly, 
social tradition is the snbjectm side of 
culture passed along by various forms of 
inter-communication, while custom is the 
objective, behavioristic side. Tradition is 
dominantly a way of thinking and feeling 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, while custom is a way of doing which 
is handed down* The chief vehicle of so- 
cial tradition is oral and written language. 
Custom and tradition make up the culture 
of the group. Sociologists are divided as 
to which is the main element. The be- 
haviorists hold that custom, or patterned 
actions, is the main element. Non-be- 
haviorists hold that in human groups, es- 
pecially in the more culturally advanced 
groups, nearly all customs are sustained 
by the social tradition. The patterns of 
action, in other words, are lodged in the 
minds of individuals through language and 
other forms of communication, and in this 
way, even more than through imitative ac- 
tion, customs are transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation and persist. 

Man must have started without a def- 
inite social tradition, as tradition requires 
verbal language as a vehicle. As soon as 
articulate speech developed, however, hu- 
man groups began to accumulate tradi- 
tions. As they accumulated knowledge, 
ideas, sentiments, and values, they passed 
these along, and human groups came to 
live more and more through and by means 
of their traditions. The compulsive power 
of the social tradition is due wholly to its 
acceptance and the opinion of the living 
members of the group. Nevertheless, it 
is true that as tradition represents group 
experience, accumulated often through 
many generations, it seems to have a 
weight which is not possessed by the 
opinion of the moment. c.a.e. 

social transmission. The process whereby 
culture traits are passed on from genera- 
tion to generation, thereby achieving con- 
tinuity. Its instrumentalities are imita- 
tion, education, indoctrination, taboo, and 
various forms of social control. 

social trends. The predominant tendencies 
and the particular course which social de- 
velopments show as manifested in the sum 
of reactions and prevailing institutions of 
a given period. These trends may well 


differ from specific occurrences and indi- 
vidual presentations, important though 
the latter may be. s.n. 

social type. Rational superstructure over 
social life, or part of it, modeled accord- 
ing to a specific form (gestalt) determined 
by qualities of a sociologically defined ob- 
ject. Cf. gestalt; social entity. 

social units. Elements or basic object- 
matter in social study, so called because 
they are observed within given limits and 
are comparatively constant and measur- 
able. E.g. person, family, standard of liv- 
ing, attitude, propaganda, crime. Units, 
thus, may be either elementary and 
studied as actual parts of a whole com- 
plex, or they may be combinations of con- 
stants whose stability, uniformity, and 
interaction have been analyzed operation- 
ally. H.A.P. 

social unity (group unity). Unity of ac- 
tion in a social group is brought about 
by the mutual adjustments made in the 
behavior of the individual members of the 
group, so that the action of the group as 
a whole has a single aim. For example, 
the members of a football team so adjust 
or coordinate the activities of individual 
members of the team that the whole team 
works as a human machine to put the ball 
over the goal. While the football team 
is a very artificial group, yet all human 
social groups are characterized by some 
mutual adjustment of the behavior of 
their members, so that they function to 
achieve some objective goal. Their ac- 
tion is the result of the integration or co- 
ordination of the individual actions, feel- 
ings, and purposes of the members of the 
group. Thus the behavior of a social 
group becomes often so highly unified that 
we speak of the solidarity of the group. 
The process is called ‘^group integration.^^ 
Social or group unity does not imply that 
all members of the group act in the same 
way or have the same thoughts and feel- 
ings. On the contrary, differences of be- 
havior and of thought and feeling, when 
they favor coordination or adjustment, are 
necessary for the integration of a group. 
The unity of the group results from in- 
tegration of the adaptive feelings and 
purposes of the members of the group. 
They unite in order to achieve some col- 
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lective purpose wMcli is usually desired by 
all the members of the group. Humaa 
group unity is not simply due to the pres- 
sure of environment, but even more to 
adaptive ideas, feelings, and purposes* 

'CwA'JB* 

soda! unrest Friction or frustration in 
the relationships of social groups. If the 
unrest is undeSned it may be manifest in 
confusion and incoherent expression. If 
It is deined it may find expression in any 
of a variety of actions, depending on the 
leadership that emerges. A labor union 
may be formed, a political pressure group 
or even a mob. n.a. 

social values. Objects, inanimate or ani- 
mate, human, artificial, or non-material, to 
which some value for the group (collec- 
tively or distributively) has been imputed 
by group consensus. The value may be 
positive or negative. The attitudes of per- 
sons often reflect group consensus toward 
social values, and may also affect and thus 
modify the group consensus. 

social welfare. Private or public services 
to ameliorate conditions of need or social 
pathology in a community. In the general 
application of the term there is implied an 
organization of purpose and possibly a 
systematic method of rendering social wel- 
fare service. Cl public welfare, h.a. 

social wholes. Systems of social relation- 
ships, such as the social institutions, in 
which the sub-parts have been identified, 
and in which the parts and relationships 
have meanings only as they are observed 
in their interaction to each other. h.a,p, 

social will. Combined will of two or more 
Interacting participants. A much disputed 
concept. Cl group will. m.s. 

social wish. Wish in which only the image 
of its satisfaction is social, or both the imr 
pulse and the image of its satisfaction are 
social. Two forms may be distinguished: 
(a) wish of an individual for satisfaction 
obtainable only in social situations; (b) a 
joint wish of two or more agents for sat- 
isfaction obtainable only in social situa- 
tions. M.s. 

social work. The processes involved in 
adjusting an individuaFs relationships with 


other persons ■ and with Ms wider social 
and economic environment, including case 
work and group work. \ Also organizing, 
and administering agencies ■ for ^ this pur- 
pose. , Cl social technology; societal tech- 
nician., W.P. 

social work, family. ' Social ease work with 
families. The problem presented is usu- 
ally one involving the whole family rather 
than any one individual, w.f. 

social work, psychiatric. Social case work 
practised in a psychiatric hospital or clinic 
or child guidance setting, or in regular as- 
sociation with a psychiatrist. It is espe- 
cially concerned with behavior problems. 

■ ■ ■ ■ W.P. 

social work, publicity and interpretation 
in. Cf. publicity and interpretation in so- 
cial work. 

social worker. A person engaged in social 
work. W.F. 

socialism. A social philosophy, or a sys- 
tem of social organization, based on the 
principle of the public ownership of the 
material instruments of production and 
economic service. It is essentially an eco- 
nomic concept, rather than a political one. 
The extensive confusion on this point 
arises mainly from two sources; first, the 
recognition that political action will or- 
dinarily be required to establish socialism 
in a society that does not possess it; and 
second, the realization that socialism can 
hardly be expected to function with 
smoothness and stability in anything but 
a democratic society. Theoretically, so- 
cialism could be established in almost any 
type of state, and it is significant that 
some of the most dictatorial forms of 
state characterize themselves as socialis- 
tic. However, the public ownership of 
the instruments of production can hardly 
function efficiently under government des- 
potism, and on the other hand, a society 
in which socialism is well established will 
necessarily, and almost automatically, de- 
mand and achieve a democratic form of 
state. 

Like democracy, liberty, and freedom, 
to which it is closely related, socialism is 
a matter of relativity. It can exist in 
widely varying degrees of comprehensive- 
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ness. To take tke United ■ Stated as an 
example, there already , sexist , within , its 
economic system innumerable and widely 
diverse socialistic enterprises, such as 
publicly-owned waterworks, electric light 
and power systems, public schools, roads, 
post office, transportation facilities, Army 
and Navy, flood control establishments and 
so on through an almost interminable 
list. There are, however, many significant 
differences between partial socialism and 
complete socialism. Under partial social- 
ism, workers, at least in theory, have the 
choice between public and private em- 
ployment. Under socialism every worker, 
(and it is assumed that every able bodied 
adult will be a worker) must be in the 
employ of society. 

The distinction between socialism and 
capitalism is not in the character of the 
productive mechanism, but in the location 
of the ownership of Capital, Land and 
Business. The effect of complete social- 
ism would be to wipe out entirely what 
has been called ‘‘property” or “owner- 
ship” income, and leave only “service” or 
“doership” income. There need necessarily 
be no limitations to the accumulation of 
consumer goods under private ownership 
but there would be no possibility of de- 
riving income from the ownership of pro- 
duction goods, or from what in socialistic 
terminology is called “the exploitation of 
labor/* 

In its fundamental principle, socialism 
is practically identical with communism. 
It differs from communism primarily in 
the matter of the tempo and method of 
transition, and in the basis of compensa- 
tion of the worker. Communism is char- 
acteristically committed to rapid, and if 
necessary forcible, change, while socialism 
is content to make its gains by gradual, 
piecemeal methods. Communism, in theory, 
holds either that all workers should be 
compensated alike, no matter what their 
economic function or contribution, or that 
income should be adjusted to need. 

The classless state, which looms so large 
in socialistic discussions, is not an integ- 
ral component of socialism itself, but a 
goal toward which the socialistic com- 
munity strives, and which it hopes even- 
tually to attain. The assumption, quite 
prevalent in the United States, that so- 
cialism involves the centralized ownership 
and administration of all economic func- 


tions has no foundation in socialistic 
theory. The public units which, under so- 
cialism, would conduct the economic activi- 
ties are ordinarily identified in the public 
mind with existing political units, but they 
need mot necessarily be so, and certainly 
there could be as many, and diversified,' 
types of economic divisions as the effi- 
ciency and economy of the entire system 
called for. There would, naturally, be a 
tendency towards nation-wide Integration 
and coordination. 

Historically there have been many 
branches of socialistic theory, such as 
Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Guild 
Socialism, National Socialism, and others. 
The only historical example of the estab- 
lishment of virtually comprehensive so- 
cialism on a large scale is furnished by 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Eepublics. 

socialism, Fabian. Fabian socialism pre- 
sents a constitutional and gradual transi- 
tion to state ownership of the means of 
production. No place is given to revolu- 
tionary techniques. Bather its methods are 
educational. It seeks in an opportunistic 
and practical way to utilize all legislative 
means of regulating hours of work, health, 
wages, and other labor conditions. This 
form of socialism has as its sponsoring 
organization the Fabian Society, founded 
in 1884. Leadership in this English social 
movement has come from a small group 
of intellectuals, among whom are George 
Bernard Shaw, Lord Passfield, Beatrice 
Webb, Graham Wallas, and G. D. H. Cole, 
One of their members J. Bamsay Mac- 
Donald, twice became Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. j.hx 

socialism, guild-, A trend in the British 
labor movement which enjoyed great ideo- 
logical success in the period between 1916 
to 1926, and of which the main idea, par- 
ent to the foundation of French syndical- 
ism, was the autonomous organization of 
a planned economy through the effective 
control of it by workers and consumers, 
limiting and balancing the political state. 
A special league for guild-socialism was 
founded which produced some practical 
achievements in the building industry. 
Guild-socialism was strongly opposed not 
only to communism, but also to all forms 
of centralist and coliectivistic socialism. 
Its difference from French syndicalism 
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lies in a more consistent pluralistic view 
and a closer connection with the liberal 
tradition (e.g, ^'group liberalism” favor- 
able also to individual liberty) , Soeiologi- 
eal interest in guild socialism is linked 
with its practical application of some 
theoretical principles of the "social and 
jural pluralism” and its contribution to 
the typology of particular groups. g,g. 

socialism, national. The theory and prac- 
tice of present-day German dictatorship. 
The very name indicates an adroit com- 
bination of the two powerful dynamic ten- 
dencies in modem society: nationalism 
and socialism. It also suggests the pur- 
poseful ambiguity of the movement and 
its successful appeal to the most diver- 
gent social groups and ideological forces 
— a fact which makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to give national socialism a 
certain, conclusive meaning. National so- 
cialism has been in turn called the per- 
sonal instrument of Hitler's one-man rule; 
a subservient tool of doomed capitalism; 
an efficient weapon against Bolshevism; 
a revolt of the strata in society most seri- 
ously affected by the crisis, uprooted by 
war, inflation and economic depression; 
a militant movement of a proud people 
who want to avenge their defeat and to 
renew a drive toward world conquest 
which they failed to achieve a genera- 
tion earlier. Each of these interpretations 
and many more may signify an impor- 
tant aspect of this dictatorship and in 
specific stages of its development such 
formulae possibly characterize the most 
essential driving forces of the movement. 
Probably the analysis which comes closest 
to an inclusive definition is one which rec- 
ognizes in national socialism an unre- 
strained lust for power, ready to make 
use of any element of unrest, internal and 
international, that will feed the continu- 
ous dynamics of a permanent revolution. 

Pour features of national socialism stand 
out: First, it is totalitarian, embracing 
all social groups and all fields of activity. 
Secondly, its quasi-democratic character 
is expressed in Its demagogical leader- 
ship, its "legal” seizure of power, its use 
of democratic machinery, its constant 
craving for popular acclaim (propaganda). 
Thirdly, jits institutional framework guar- 
antees the daily functioning of the com- 
plex political body, and its well-established 


party machine may even bring about the 
survival of the dictatorship system beyond 
the life span of its creator, momentous 
though the personality of Hitler has been 
in the making of the movement. Plnally 
national socialism is government for war. 
This militancy permeates all agencies, 
policies, and attitudes of the Third Eeich 
and exclusively dictates its foreign rela- 
tions. Belligerence and expansion are of its 
essence. The strategy of intemationa! 
affairs has been successfully tried out 
within the nation and is now merely ap- 
plied to wider fields of activities (E.g. 
treatment of minorities, fifth column, psy- 
chological warfare). Hitler's Reich can 
never be appeased, and even the peace of 
its “New Order” is a perpetuation of the 
rule of a warrior caste (based upon the 
myth of the supremacy of the master 
race). The rise, development and survival 
of national socialism are inextricably tied 
up with continuous dynamics. s.n. 

socialist. One who adheres to the doc- 
trines of socialism, and who advocates 
the establishment of a socialistic order. 

sociality. The quality of being socialized. 
Ant. individuality. h,a,p. 

socialization, rural. Processes in the 
growth of a society, identified essentially 
by the primary group, agriculture, rela- 
tively simple form of industry, the small 
locality group, a relatively small, homo- 
geneous, and immobile society. h.a.p. 

socialization process. A socio-psychologi- 
cal process, whereby the personality is 
created under the influence of the educa- 
tional institutions; a process intertwined 
with (a) the institutions wherein the gen- 
eral conditioning process relates itself to 
the school process, the family, play groups, 
racial groups, community, church, motion- 
pictures, and the like — ^and with (b) some 
problems of the sociology of groups formed 
in the educational process, and of the 
groups engaged in education — ^teachers, 
professors, administrators, school boards, 
state legislatures, preachers, pressure 
groups. It is a process centered funda- 
mentally around the school, the base of all 
organized educational efforts and aims, 
which gives the whole educational process 
a definite direction. Cf, school. j.sa. 
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socialize 


societal techniciaii 


socialize.. The process of teaching the in- 
dividual, through various relationships, 
educational agencies and social controls, 
to adjust himself to living in his society. 
It does not imply moral values but rather 
sufficient adjustment to the folkways and 
mores of his time and place to be a func- 
tioning member of his community, f.d.w. 

socialized drive. Cf. drive, socialized. 

socialized medicine. A broad term to in- 
dicate a new emphasis in modem medical 
practice; emphasis on new forms of medi- 
cal practice designed to get modern scien- 
tific treatment to all the people regardless 
of income or ability to pay for it— and to 
do this systematically and beyond the 
charity of private physicians and local 
governments (e.g., city hospitals). So- 
cialized medicine, therefore, to some ex- 
tent overlaps the organization and work 
of the public health (q.v.) movement. In 
the broad sense socialized medicine in- 
cludes state medicine; in a narrower and 
more accurate sense it excludes it. Since 
socialized medicine may well prove to be a 
transition type of social organization, its 
form is somewhat amorphous. Some of its 
more ^^radical” features arc various forms 
of group organization rendering free ser- 
vice outside that rendered by private phy- 
sicians, and outside state medicine; more 
frequently it is associated with partial pre- 
payment often on an insurance basis with 
subsidies by the government to cover aid 
to the lowest income groups. Some of its 
more conservative (i.e., more nearly tra- 
ditional) features are group practice, 
plans for total prepayment (i.e., without 
subsidy) of unusual and sudden medical 
expenses, **blue cross^^ hospital plans, etc. 

N.E.H, 

sociatton. A term including all interhuman 
relations, or social interaction, whether 
of associative, dissociative, or mixed as- 
sociative-dissociative character. Approxi- 
mate synonyms are social behavior, con- 
duct, “the social process,” human rela- 
tions, etc. H,B, 

societal. Having to do with society. Re- 
lating to, or characteristic of, any large 
group or groups that are included within 
the concept of society. As compared with 
social (q.v.), the emphasis of the term 


societal is upon group structure and func- 
tioning, rather than upon associational re- 
lationships. 

societal control. A category of social con- 
trol (q.v.) comprising control exercised 
by a society as a whole upon its members, 
or over its own structure-function. t.d.e. 

societal development. Cf. development, so- 
cietal. 

societal forces. Assuming “forces” as 
entities, societal forces are such constel- 
lations or resultants of personal social 
forces as are organized or seen as pat- 
terned wholes, representing the impact of 
collectivities upon other major composi- 
tions of social energies. As examples: 
The Catholic Church, Masonry, The Com- 
intern, The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, “Sofina,” The International Postal 
Union. “Historical forces” are societal 
forces in time dimension, such as The 
Renaissance, The Industrial Revolution. 
Cf. social forces. t.d.e. 

societal pattern. A composite arrange- 
ment of social and non-social phenomena, 
such as a universal culture, a civilization, 
or the divisions thereof. h.a.p. 

societal phenomena. Phenomena connected 
with the structure or functioning of so- 
ciety, as contrasted with “social phe- 
nomena,” which may involve only indi- 
viduals or small groups. 

societal process. Any social process 
(q.v.) in which the changes under obser- 
vation involve the structure-function of 
a society as a whole. t.d.e. 

societal self-direction. Societal control 
(q.v.) under deliberate planning and re- 
sponsible leadership; social telesis (q.v.). 
It does not necessarily premise a societal 
“seK”, in a personified sense. t.d.e. 

societal technician. A specialist in ana- 
lyzing institutional structure, function, 
and change, in diagnosing maladjustments, 
in facilitating adjustments, in estimating 
the wise role for a client in a prevailing 
situation, and in predicting future possi- 
bilities. His facilitation of societal ad- 
justments necessitates as adequate as pos- 
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S4ici^al Tmrlalilai 


society, organic 


sMe a toowledge of the techniques of so- 
cial enltiiral manipnlatioii m well as of 
the trend and range of permissible experi^ 
mentation in the pertinent social situa- 
tion. 

As public relations connselor, manage- 
ment specialist, labor relations consultant, 
personnel director, political manager, sen- 
timent analyst, or whatever, the societal 
technician avails himself — ^to the extent 
of bis time, curiosity, and ability— -of 
what has been learned about society by 
social scientists as this knowledge has a 
bearing on the solution of practical prob- 
lems. Cf. public relations counsel; clini- 
cal sociology; social work. am'c,u 

societal variables. Social and non-social 
changes of different magnitudes and de- 
grees which modify human interaction. 

societal wholes. Systems of societal pat- 
terns in which each pattern is a combina- 
tion of social and non-social forms, rela- 
tionships, and changes, and each pattern 
may be considered as a whole. Ex. popu- 
lation; social organization; social change. 

;■■■ ■ ■H.a.p. 

societary. Cf. societal. 

society. A group of human beings co- 
operating in the pursuit of several of their 
major interests, invariably including self- 
maintenance and self-perpetuation. The 
concept of society includes continuity, com- 
plex associational relationships, and a 
composition including representatives of 
fundamental human types, specifically 
men, women, and children. Ordinarily, 
also, there is the element of territorial es- 
tablishment. Society is a functioning 
group, so much so as to be frequently de- 
fined in terms of relationships or pro- 
o^sas. It Is the basic, large-smle human 
group. It is to be sharply differentiated 
from fortuitous temporary or non-repre- 
sentative groups or aggregations such as 
a mob, the passengers on a steamship, the 
spectators at a ball game, or the inhabi- 
tants of an army camp. 

society, component. A society viewed from 
the point of view of its demotic and social 
composition. Cf. constituent society. 


society, conspIrltaL A society in which 
exploitation by the dominant group has 
roused: opposition in the aggrieved groups, 
which, however, ' must be organized sec- 
retly because of suppression; a society in 
which conspiracies and conspirital groups 
are to be found., t.d.e. 

society, constituent. Society viewed from 
the point of view of its constitution, i.e., 
its organic structure-function; or, a so- 
ciety considered as a constituent (func- 
tional) element in the structure-function 
of a larger society. Cf. component society. 

r.n^E.' 

society, folk. Cf. folk-regional society. 

society, folk-regional. Cf. folk-regional 
society. 

society, functional. A group of people 
associated together, within, and partly 
supported by, a more extensive society, 
for the purpose of carrying on, facilitat- 
ing or enjoying a particular social func- 
tion. Examples of such functional groups; 
literary, fraternal, religious, research, ath- 
letic, economic, or political societies. c.j.b. 

society, ideal of. Cl ideal of society. 

society, industrial. Group life organized 
with reference to the pattern of industrial- 
ism, the indispensable condition for which 
is widespread transformation in industry 
itself, as seen in advanced technological 
development by means of applied science, 
large-scale production with power ma- 
chinery, and specialization and the divi- 
sion of labor. Accompanying the changes 
in industry are other striking changes, 
chief among them being transformations 
in the means of communication and trans- 
portation, a widening market, migration 
and accelerated urbanization of the pop- 
ulation, and alterations in consumption 
habits. Likewise there is the ever larger 
role played by secondary groups and al- 
terations in customs and mores affecting 
primary group relationships. Conflicts be- 
tween classes, races and other groups re^ 
ffect the typical features of the new situa- 
tion, as does the more complex nature of 
the accommodation process. Kj>p.n, 

sodety, organic. An associatl<m of people 
whose ■ system of social functions is so 


gaelety, wganic concept , 


sociolc^lcal Interpretatloiis 


MgMy organized tliat ' their ' 'mutual ser- 
vices are thoroughly reliable in maintain-. ^ 
ing Its existence, or in .discharging the 
services required of it by the' larger com- 
munity of which it may be a member. 

C.J3.' 

society, organic concept of. A concept 
that may mclude the , organismic analogy 
(q.¥,) ; but more broadly or by contrast 
may indicate a recognition that a com- 
munity or a society is organized, i.e., that 
parts and units are working together in a 
larger unity. An organization, as well as 
an organism, is organic. T43 .e. 

society, patriarchal. A society whose cul- 
ture places notable dominance and power 
over others in the hands of the male head 
of the household or kinship group (q.v.), 
as the case may be. It may, but not nec- 
essarily, include such features as patri- 
local residence (q.v.), patrilineal descent 
(q.v.), and patronymy. S.A.H. 

society, primitive. In the strict sense, any 
society which has not acquired written 
language. A society which is uncivilized. 

society, public utility. A private corpora- 
tion organized under British law for the 
construction and operation of working 
men's dwellings, and limited as to profits 
or dividends. To be compared with Ameri- 
can limited-dividend housing corporation. 

E.E.M. 

society, sacred. A society in which many 
binding, generally accepted norms, united 
in a functional whole, prevail; there is a 
maximum of social control, internalized 
and/or externalized. In such a society 
resistance to change is usually quite high 
in comparison with the resistance of secu- 
lar societies (q.v.). Indeed, for some pur- 
poses a strongly sacred society may be 
characterized as one in which there is 
marked inability and/or unwillingness to 
respond to the new. Approximate equiva- 
lents are: ideational society, folk society, 
community, culture (in a special sense), 
gemeinschaftj status society, etc. h,b. 

society, science of. Ci. science of society. 

society, secret. A closed association, the 
membership of which, usuaHy male, is se- 
ctet and unknown to the members of the 


community at large. Some of its activities 
may be performed in public, in which case, 
the functioning members are usually 
masked or otherwise disguised. However, 
most of the secret societies' activities and 
rituallstie performances are carried out 
with none , but the society members pres- 
ent. Regalia ' and ritual are '" regular f ea- ^ 
tures. Secret .societies, . primitive . and 
modem, usually stress mutual benevolence, 
and nourish primary social intercourse be- 
tween the members. They may take on 
secondary functions of social control 
through attempted imposition of their will 
upon non-members by means of threat or 
force. ■E-A.H. 

society, secular. A society in which few 
binding, generally accepted norms prevail; 
there is a minimum of social control, ex- 
ternalized and/or internalized. In such a 
society resistance to change is usually 
quite low in comparison with the resis- 
tance of sacred societies (q.v.). Indeed, 
for some purposes a strongly secular so- 
ciety may be characterized as one in 
which there is marked inability and/or 
unwillingness to refrain from responding 
to the new. Approximate equivalents are: 
sensate society, urban society, civilization, 
gesellschafi^ contractual society, etc. hjb. 

society, static. A society without change; 
one in which no agencies other than those 
connected with the ‘^static-dynamic" proc- 
esses are in operation. n.l.s. 

sociogenetic. Having to do with the or- 
igin and preservation of society in its dis- 
tinctly human aspects, particularly aes- 
thetic, spiritual, and intellectual, 

soclologicaL Relating to sociology, (q.v.). 
Having to do with the scientific study of 
the phenomena of human association. Not 
to be confused with social (q.v.) or so- 
cietal (q.v.). 

sociological concepts. Cf. concepts, socio- 
logical. 

sociological interpretations. The analysis 
and explanation of social events by socio- 
logical methods in terms of sociological 
units of investigation and sociological con- 
cepts (social forces, social radons, soda! 
forms, ' social sitaatioii-proceeses). 



sociological investigation 


sociology, biological 


sociological investigation. Research within 
the limits of accepted scientific methods. 
Cl operationalism, h.a,p. 

sociological law. A statement of scientifi- 
cally established causal relations and of 
causal sequences and continuity; a social 
law that has been proved. Cf. law. h.a.p. 

sociological methods. In general, in re- 
spect to methods of research, sociological 
methods are substantially the same as 
those of any other branch of science, viz.: 
(1) giving attention to a subject arising 
as an unidentified and somewhat challeng- 
ing or disturbing feature of the social 
situation; (2) construction of a working 
hypothesis as to its nature: that is, try- 
ing to identify it by trying to place it in 
its functional position in the more familiar 
background of experience as represented 
by a series of tentative predicates applied 
to it; (3) the validity of this placement 
aimed to give meaning to the subject is 
determined by a comprehensive search and 
experimentation: — the assembly of data 
describing the phenomena known to be 
associated in objective relations with the 
subject, so as to throw light on its char- 
acter, or meaning, as a functioning part 
of the community; (4) the result is an 
enlargement and better definition both of 
the particular subject and of the com- 
munity life of which it is found to be a 
part. CJ.B. 

sociological norms. Logically reliable cri- 
teria or indexes of social relations, such 
as rates, cycles, trends. h.p.f. 

sociological phenomena. The basic sub- 
ject matter of sociology. Social and so- 
cietal data which can be defined in a logi- 
cal frame of reference or pattern, h.a.p. 

sociological pluralism. Cf, pluralism, so- 
ciological. 

sociological principles. Scientifically dem- 
onstrated explanations of social relations. 

H.A.P. 

sociological problems. Unsolved areas in 
the realm of sociological science. Unsup- 
ported hypotheses and unverified theories. 
Any body of incompletely observed, an- 
alyzed, and interpreted sociological phe- 
nomena presents problems for scientific 
treatment. Any unfilled gap in the total 


range of scientific sociological generaliza- 
tions presents a problem in the way of a 
challenge. To be sharply differentiated 
from “social problems” (q.v.). 

sociological trends. Statements of recur- 
rence in the association of events; the 
sequence or continuity that is demon- 
strated in a sociological law. Ex. rural 
depopulation; urbanization. h.a.p, 

sociological units. Elements which are 
logically substantiated as observable and 
relevant data and which are uniformly in- 
terpreted. Such units may be expressed 
in words, numbers, formulae or other sym- 
bols. H.A.P. 

sociology. The scientific study of the 
phenomena arising out of the group rela- 
tions of human beings. The study of 
man and his human environment in their 
relations to each other. Different schools 
of sociology lay varying emphasis upon 
the related factors, some stressing the re- 
lationships themselves, such as interaction, 
association, etc., others emphasizing the 
human beings in their social relationships, 
focusing their attention upon the socius in 
his varying roles and functions. Whether 
sociology, as developed hitherto, is en- 
titled to the rank of a science is still a 
matter of some disagreement, but it is 
uniformly recognized that the methods of 
sociology may be strictly scientific, and 
that the verified generalizations which are 
the earmark of true science are being 
progressively built up out of extensive 
and painstaking observation and analysis 
of the repetitious uniformities in group 
behavior. 

sociology, applied. The deductive phase 
of scientific sociology. The accurate and 
precise use of sociological generalizations 
to assist in the solution of social problems 
(q.v.). The application of sociological 
laws and principles to particular cases. 
Applied sociology may be an instrument 
of either social reform (q.v.) or social 
engineering (q.v.). 

sociology, biological. A somewhat ill-de- 
fined area of sociological inquiry center- 
ing in the study of the social correlatives 
and consequences of the biological proc- 
esses of heredity, variation, selection and 
reproduction in human populations. In 
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sociology, clinical 


sociometry 


its broadest historical connotation this 
term includes the bio-organismic theories 
of society; the anthropo-sociological, or 
social V selectionist,, theories of racial and 
indiyidnai differences' and their social ef- 
fects;, the, ^'struggle tor existence” theories 
with their emphasis on the role of war; 
and eyen the demographic theories empha- 
sizing the social effects of size and densi- 
ty of popnlation. F.H.H. 

sociology, cllmcal. That division of prac- 
tical or applied sociology that reports and 
synthesizes the experiences of (a) social 
psychiatrists with functional problems of 
individual adaptation and (b) societal 
technicians with functional problems of 
institutional adjustment* Chiefly in the 
first group, at least in emphasis, is the 
experience of social workers, personnel 
managers, psychiatrists, career guidance 
experts, etc., and chiefly in the second 
group is that of public relations counsel- 
ors, professional politicians, sentiment and 
opinion analysist propagandists, adver- 
tisers, etc. Clinical sociology thus stresses 
the development of effective manipulative 
and therapeutic techniques and of accu- 
rate functional information concerning 
society and social relationships. a.m'c.l. 

sociology, educational. Sociology applied 
to the solution of fundamental educational 
problems. One — sociology — examines the 
field, knows its structure, and describes 
its functioning; the other — education — at- 
tempts to enlighten and improve this same 
order. j.s.r. 

sociology, folk. A branch of sociology 
based specifically upon the recognition of 
the “folk” as a significant basis of social 
relationships. It is closely identified with 
the concept of “region,” and stresses the 
localized relations of geographically and 
culturally unified sub-groups. Cf. folk; 
region; folkways. 


hypothetical or^ actual character; all that 
is necessary is the formulation: “If and 
when these typologized factors recur, 
these are the typologized consequences.” 
Above all, historical sociology should not 
be confused with the history of sociology. 

sociology, practical. Cf. sociology, applied. 

sociology, psychologicaL A division of 
sociology which stresses the prior im- 
portance of mental factors as explanations 
of social phenomena. h.a.p. 

sociology, ruraL Sociology as especially 
applied to the phenomena of rural society. 

sociology, rural and urban. Specializa- 
tions in sociology addressed to the study 
of rural communities or urban communi- 
ties, Actually, rural sociology, while being 
descriptive of rural society and social prob- 
lems, must approach the subject with the 
urban community in the background. On 
the other hand, urban sociology approaches 
the social phenomena of the city by view- 
ing such phenomena against the back- 
ground of rural society. In the case of 
either rural or urban sociology there are 
points at which both must rest on com- 
mon ground where city meets hinterland. 

N.A. 

sociology, systematic. General sociology 
which excludes non-scientific value- judg- 
ments and stresses the systematic inter- 
relation of its component concepts and 
constructs with the object of extending 
the scope and accuracy of scientific pre- 
diction of sociative recurrence. h.b. 

sociology, urban. The scientific study of 
the socio-economic adaptations and ad- 
justments induced by the concentration of 
population within limited geographical 
areas. e.e.m. 


sociology, historical. An aspect of sociol- sociology of art. Science concerned with 

ogy in which data from the past, ordinar- the definition, classification, and interpre- 

ily defined as “history”, are utilized for tation of artworks and artists in their 

predictive generalization rather than for effect on society and society's effect on 

the presentation of unique, particularized them, j.h.b. 

wholes; the latter kind of utilization is 

strictly historical rather than sociological, sociometry. An approach to the study of 

The sociological prediction referred to sociology which emphasizes the opera- 

may be of retrospective or prospective, tional definition of sociological concepts 
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and the description of human relation- 
ships and other social phenomena in quan- 
titative or mensurative terms. j.w.m'c. 

socius. The individual human organism 
regarded as a participant in social rela- 
tionships or social behavior. The ulti- 
mate particle of sociological science. m.s. 

sodomy. Unnatural sexual relations be- 
tween persons of the same sex, or be- 
tween persons of either sex and beasts, or 
between persons of different sex in an un- 
natural manner. Consent does not affect 
its criminality, but makes the consenting 
party an accomplice in the crime. The 
statutes prohibiting sodomy as a crime 
against nature are broadly interpreted so 
as to include all acts of unnatural carnal 
copulation with mankind or beast. The 
crime is punished with great severity, and 
in some states with imprisonment for life, 

A.E.W. 

solidarity. Internal cohesiveness of a 
group. The integrity of a group to the 
unifying elements that hold it together. 

..N.A. 

solidarity, social. Cf. social solidarity. 

solitary confinement. Cf. confinement, sol- 
itary. 

somatic. Pertaining to the body. Vari- 
ously contrasted with the environment, 
the germ cells or germ plasm, and a part 
of the body. Most prevalent contrast is 
with the mind, as in psycho-somatic. Since 
this usage suggests that mental phenom- 
ena are disembodied, it must be used with 
caution. m,s. 

somatic anthropology. Cf. anthropology, 
somatic, 

somatoplasm. All of the body except the 
germ plasm; the protoplasm of the soma 
or body, as distinct from that of the germ 
cells. Also called the somaplasm. f.h.h. 

sorcery. The exercise, as in divination, 
of supernatural power acquired with the 
aid of spiritual beings or by magical 
means; hence black magic or witchcraft 
(q.v.) in general. g.p.m. 


sororal polygyny. 'Gf^ .po^^ sororal. 

sororate. The rule permitting or requir- 
ing a man to marry the younger sisters of 
his first wife, or one; of them, whether 
as additional, wives during her lifetime or 
as a substitute after her death. Cf. levi- 
rate. ■, gjp.m. 

sortilege. Divination (q.v.) by , the cast- 
ing of lots. G.P.1I. 

soul. The separable spiritual double and 
animating principle of an individual hu- 
man being or other organism or object 
Cf, animism; ghost; spirit, g.p.m. 

soul loss. A primitive theory of disease 
which attributes illness to the departure 
of the soul (q.v.) from the body, e.g., as 
a result of magical or supernatural en- 
ticement. G.P.M. 

soul-stuff. Impersonal supernatural power 
in general, or the diffuse spiritual essence 
associated with a particular human being 
or object, Cf. mana; soul. 

souteneur, Cf. pimp. 

sovereignty. The qualification of suprem- 
acy attributed to a power, group or jural 
order. There are three different applica- 
tions of the term sovereignty which often 
are confused: (a) jural sovereignty is the 
primacy of a jural order over other jural 
orders, for instance of international jural 
order over the national jural order, or of 
the national jural order over particular 
jural frameworks (such as of the state 
and of economic society); (b) political 
sovereignty is the monopoly of the state 
to dispose of unconditional constraint 
within the limit of its jural competency. 
It is obvious that the state can possess 
political sovereignty without possessing 
jural sovereignty; actually, it can be as- 
serted that even in the epochs of de facto 
jural predominance of the state, it never 
possesses jural sovereignty; (c) sover- 
eignty of the people is the inalienable pre- 
rogative of the people for self rule. Ac- 
cording to different interpretations sover- 
eignty of the people may mean sover- 
eignty of its will (power) or sovereignty 
of the spontaneous law engendered by 'the 
national community, .The second Snter- 
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pretatioE of the ' term brings it in close 
relation : to '*Jmral so¥ere!gBty” of wMcb 
it becomes, in this case, a special form, 
Tbeories of tbe "‘absointe, sovereignty of 
the state” (first elaborated in the 17tli 
and 18th centuries) confused jnral . and 
political sovereignty,, by assnming the im- 
possibility of both, without ' their combina- 
tion by attributing them to the same or- 
ganization. . Cf, state; law. , g.g, 

soviet (from the Enssian). A council or 
counsel; to hold council, to deliberate. The 
Soviets are bodies of elected delegates or 
representatives of the people who form 
governing legislative bodies. In the USSE 
there are Soviets (councils) for villages, 
cities, regions, autonomous republics and 
for each one of the sixteen (as of June, 
1941) Soviet constituent republics form- 
ing the USSR. During the rule of the 
Tsar there was a High Council of State, 
responsible of course only to the Tsar, 
which was also called a Soviet. The So- 
viets representing the people first arose 
during the unsuccessful Revolution of 
1905. In many cities the working class 
population elected a Soviet of workers' 
delegates. Soviets reappeared again in 
the Spring Revolution of 1917. The Soviets 
as a form of State was ushered in with 
the successful November Revolution. Ac- 
cordingly the November Revolution is 
often referred to as the Soviet Revolu- 
tion. 

specialist. An individual or group char- 
acterized by intensive interest in, and fit- 
ness for, a particular activity or function, 
especially in the field of self -maintenance. 
By common usage, the term is restricted 
to individual persons and is now applied 
almost exclusively to members of profes- 
sions, such as the medical, legal, and en- 
^neering. The rank of specialist is al- 
most always dependent upon some con- 
centrated education and experience, 
development of specialists is in keeping 
with the characteristic trends of societal 
evolution, involving such forms as the 
division of labor. 

specMIscatlon. Division of labor, whether, 
on a biological, geographic, institational, 
industrial, vocational, or other basis. The 
term connotes some complexity of struc-- 
tore, two or more parts of the given sys- 


tem which may assume different functions, 
and' also the coordination of these func- 
tions into a viable whole. It . presupposes 
the interdependence' of the specializing 
parts. Specialization : and Integration of 
specialized ' functions thus defined- charac- 
terize the interrelations^ of familial, eeo- ■ 
nomic, educational, : religious, and politi- 
cal institutions; of different communities, 
regions, and countries, so far as they are 
in communication; of the various Indus- 
tries embraced by an economy; and of the 
vocations also included in an economy. 
Specialization is found in other realms as . 
well; and in the smallest, as well as the 
largest groups or organizations. Thus, it 
is exemplified in the field of sport and , 
recreation generally, of which there are 
countless varieties; and also in almost 
any game shared by several players. Cur- 
rently, the term is most commonly ap- 
plied to the division of labor among o©-' 
cupations and industries. s.e. 

specialized court. Cf. court, specialized. '; 

spell. A verbal formula the utterance of : 
which is : believed capable ■ of bringing 
about a certain desired result by magical' , 
means, Cf. incantation. 

sphere of iniuence, A loose concept used 
in the field of international relations and 
diplomacy, not having legal significance, 
meaning a geographical area claimed by a; 
sovereign state to be under its protection 
or subject to its infiuence for one or more 
purposes and implying the impairment, to 
that extent, of the sovereignty of the ' 

■ area so subjected. v.w.k:. 

spinster. The name given in England 
and America, especially in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, to an unmarried 
woman who had passed the age (fifteen to 
twenty) at which it was customary for 
girls to marry. The term referred to the 
custom whereby these unmarried women, 
regarded .as social failures, spent most of 
their time in spinning. w.g. 

spirit. An animating soul or a disembodied 

■ ghost, or an independent supernatural be- 
ings preferably restricted in scientific dis- 
course, for the sake of precision, to the 
last of the three senses, i.e., to that of a 
spiritual being inferior in power and 
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status to a god but not identifiable mth 
a particular human being, and living a 
relatively independent existence as a de- 
mon, tutelary genius, petty divinity, or the 
like. Cf. daimon. g.p.m. 

spirit, familiar. Cf. familiar spirit. 

spirit, guardian. Cf. guardian spirit. 

spirit, public. Cf. public spirit. 

spirit helper, A guardian spirit (q.v.) or 
familiar spirit (q.v.). g,p.m. 

spirit world. A region believed to be the 
abode of ghosts or departed souls of the 
dead. Cf. projectivism. g.p.m. 

split-ballot technique. Research device 
according to which two alternative ques- 
tionnaire forms with different wording on 
each form are submitted to comparable 
cross sections of the population in order 
to test the effect of differences in phrasing 
of questions in surveys and public opinion 
polls. M.Pt. 

sponsdia. The Liatin term for espousals, 
or the plighting of troths in the betrothal 
ceremony. In the Middle Ages the Church 
made a sharp distinction between the 
formal promise to become man and wife 
at some future time (per verba de futwo) 
and the promise to become man and wife 
in words of the immediate present 
verba de praesenfi). A troth in words of 
the present tense, e.g., take thee to be 
my wedded wife,” was held by the Church 
to be a valid marriage until the sixteenth 
century. w.g. 

sporting theory of justice. Cf. justice, 
sporting theory of. 

spouse. A person espoused or married to 
another. w.g. 

squad leader (in social surveys). A per- 
son who supervises a group of interview- 
ers in the held. Usually he does some in- 
terviewing also. M.Pt. 

squatter’s right. The right to occupancy 
of land created, in the absence of legal 
title or arrangement, by virtue of long and 
undisturbed use. s.s. 


squaw. An American Indian' woman, g.p.m. 

stabilize. To establish and to maintain a 
state of dynamic equilibrium among the 
social forces' of a community, a "social 
group, or an institution. : ^ f.h.h, 

stabilized population. ' Cf. population, sta- 
bilized. 

standard. (1) That which is customary, 
usual, and expected, within a given field, 
as a standard typewriter, a standard gear 
shift, a standard gauge, standard devia- 
tion. (2) A measure or criterion by which 
actuality is judged. Such a standard may 
have no factual existence. It is striven 
for, but may never be attained. Its ex- 
istence may be a matter of idealization 
(q.v.). 

standard, double* The moral standard, 
tacitly recognized by Christian nations 
for many centuries, whereby lapses from 
the current ideal of chastity were con- 
doned in the man and severely punished in 
the woman. w.g. 

standard, moral. That which is established 
by mores, authority, tradition, or general 
consent, as a mode or example of living; 
a definite level, degree, criterion, or ideal 
of conduct by which attitudes, habits, and 
social acts are judged. An elevated mode 
of life regarded as essential to human 
welfare and desirable for personal purity. 

' .. . . ■■ M.H'.m:' 

standard, social. Cf. social standard. 

standard deviation. A certain measure of 
dispersion; it equals the square root of 
the mean of the squares of the deviations 
from their mean of the individual mea- 
sures in a series. p.it.f. 

standard of living. Cf. living, standard of. 

standardization. A social situation-process 
in which differentiation is checked in the 
interest of uniformity; a type of social 
control in which a social standard (q.v.) is 
set up and behavior of group members is 
brought (by whatever techniques) toward 
conformity therewith; a policy of social 
control in which uniformity with a stand- 
ard type of behavior, opinion, personality. 
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or product is the goal; opposite of diver- 
sification. m.e, 

standardise. , To bring into conformity 
_ with a standard. ■ 

standards* labor. Cf. labor standards. 

state. That agency, aspect, or institution 
of society authorized and equipped to use 
j force, i.e*, , to exercise coercive control. 
I This force may be exerted in the way of 

. control of the members of the society or 

; against other societies. The voice of the 
i state is the law, and its agents are those 
who make and enforce the laws. These 
agents constitute the government. State 
and government should be carefully dif- 
ferentiated; the former includes tradi- 
tions, political instruments, such as con- 
stitutions and charters, and the whole set 
of institutions and conventions that have 
to do with the application of force. The 
latter is a group of individuals entrusted 
with the responsibility and equipped with 
the authority to carry out the purposes of 
.the state. 

state police. Cf. police, state. 

; state-use system. That system of prison 
labor in which all prison-made goods are 
sold only to public agencies and institu- 
tions. The system favored primarily by 
the labor unions, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants on the theory that this system best 
prevents competition with free labor and 
private industry. Aimed chiefly at the 
contract system of prison labor and the 
piece-price system, which gave the con- 
tractor, it was claimed, an unfair advan- 
tage in the market. jx.g. 

stateways. The formal, organizational, 
coercive ways of society for meeting 
needs, especially for social control. They 
follow the folkways and mores in the or- 
der of evolutionary development of slow- 
moving society, the order generally being 
folkways, mores, morals, institutions, 
stateways, the stateways ultimately work- 
ing to conserve and integrate the folk- 
ways, mores, and institutions. The state- 
ways assume balance and equilibrium be- 
tween the folkways and stateways as the 
ideal society. The stateways, developed 
to i^eir extreme in a modem, urban, in- 


dustrial, intellectual, and technological 
world, tend to develop into technicways 
and totalitarianism. Cf. technicways; folk- 
ways; mores. h.w.q. 

static. A term borrowed trom mechanics, 
and having reference to a relatively sta- 
bflized, imperceptibly changing, and pre- 
dictable state of human relationships; op- 
posed to dynamic— a rapidly changing and 
platively unforeseeable condition. Statics 
is the branch of mechanics which deals 
with the equilibrium of forces and bodies 
at rest. 

static civilization. Cf . civilization, static, 

static society. Cf. society, static. 

statics, social. Cf. social statics. 

stationary population. Cf. population, sta- 
tionary. 

statistic. A summarizing value of a par- 
ticular series of quantitative observations. 
A value calculated from a sample in order 
to characterize the universe. E.g. mean. 
Used in contradistinction to parameter, 
which is the expected or true value in the 
universe. M.Pt. 

statistical universe. Cf. universe, statisti- 
cal. 

statistics. Body of methods dealing with 
the collection, classification, analysis, and 
interpretation of masses of numerical 
data; statistical methods. Statistical data; 
groups of numerical facts, observations, 
or measures. M.pt. 

statistics, criminal. Cf. criminal statistics. 

statistics, vital. Collection, presentation, 
analysis and interpretation of numerical 
data concerned with human beings, espe- 
cially births and deaths. The term in- 
cludes also methods, principles and sys- 
tematization. j . H .B. 

status. Social standing or prestige of a 
person in his group or of the group in the 
community. The position that a person 
or group holds in public esteem. Status 
may be vague in some respects, but fairly 
defined in others, depending on the social 
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or othor rules. EcoBoaiic states . may be 
determined by the size or the source .of 
one's income. Economic states alone may 
not insure social prestige. This may rest 
partly on wealth but may also be deter- 
mined by race, nationality, religion, fam- 
ily lineage, or other factors. n.a- 

status, economic. Position or standing 
judged by a standard of wealth or lack 
of wealth. o.w. 

status, social. Cf. social status. 

statute. A formally enacted law, e.g., one 
established by an act of a legislative body. 

Statute of limitations. A statute in Anglo- 
American jurisdictions specifying precise 
time limits within which different types of 
actions and proceedings may be instituted 
in the courts or before governmental 
agencies, and in connection therewith, the 
conditions under which they may be 
brought. It was passed to eliminate the 
uncertainty under common law resulting 
from the presumption or fiction that if a 
cause of action were not prosecuted within 
a reasonable time, it would be presumed 
to have been satisfied, f.wjk. 

steatopygia. An excessive fatty develop- 
ment of the buttocks, especially charac- 
teristic of Bushman and Hottentot women. 

G,r.M. 

stereotype. A folk-belief. Group-accepted 
image or idea, usually verbalized and 
charged with emotion. Simplified, even 
caiicaturized conception of a character, 
personality, aspect of social structure, or 
social program which stands in the place 
of accurate images in our minds. a.m'cx. 

stereotype, institutional. Cf. institutional 
stereotype, 

stereotype, personality. Prejudiced and 
oversimplified estimate of the way in 
which a person is organized. Usually based 
upon (a) ta^ditional interpretations of 
personal appearance (weight, build, fea- 
tures, etc.); (b) gossip; and (c) in the 
case of public figures, reports in news- 
papers and other mass-communication 
media. Characterizations based largely 
on the latter are sometimes referred to 


as an individual's ^teewspaper personality/': 

■ : ■-/.'.A.M'C.t,' 

stereotype response. - Cl response, stere- 
otype. 

stereotyped. Made into a stereotype. Sim- 
plified into a type pattern. 

stereotyped response. Cl response, stere- 
otyped. 

sterile. Lacking fecundity, 
sterile period. Cf. safe period. 

sterility. The lack of physiological capac- 
ity to participate in reproduction. 

sterilization. The policy or act of pre- 
venting propagation, especially of the con- 
genitally feebleminded, insane, epileptic, 
and others revealing grave hereditary de- 
fects, by means of a surgical operation 
rendering the subject sterile. The opera- 
tion is slight in the case of men but more 
serious in the case of women. During the 
last thirty years the educated public has 
gradually awakened to a realization of the 
enormous costs involved in permitting the 
congenitally unfit to propagate. Move- 
ments for the sterilization of these unfor- 
tunates, under proper safeguards, have 
sprung up not only in America but in 
Great Britain and Germany. Since 1907 
sterilization laws have been passed in at 
least thirty states of America, although 
many have been allowed to lapse. Cf. 
salpingectomy; vasectomy, w.c. 

stigmata. Physical defects or character- 
istics believed influential in producing 
criminal conduct, Cf. anomalies. j,p.s. 

stillbirth. A viable fetus that shows no 
sign of life after delivery. Stillbirths are 
differentiated from abortions and miscar- 
riages in that the latter represent losses 
of fetal life before the fetes has reached 
the stage of viability (capable of living 
outside the uterus). Although there is 
no universal agreement regarding length 
of period of uterogestation required for 
viability, it is usually considered to be 
about 26 weeks. c.v.k. 

stimulation. Excitation of a sensory re- 
ceptor or of the nervous system as a whole 
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by some object or sitnatloii external to the 
receptor or system. Of particBlar impor- 
tance to any theory dealing with action or 
function. m.s. 

stlmislatloE, group. Stimnlation of a group 
or the act of stinmlation carried out by 
a group. M.s. 

stimnlation, non-soclaL Stimulation by 
an object or situation not involving social 
relationships or social behavior. m.s. 

stlninlation, social. Cf. social stimulation. 

stimuli stored. Material culture-objects 
and symbols, stored by accident (in habi- 
tat-sites or in mins) or in tombs, libraries, 
and museums, so that, to later inhabitants 
i or explorers, they may serve as stimuli, 

I . having meanwhile Iain idle. 

itlmiiliis, prepotent. A stimulus which 
has the ascendency over all simultaneously 
competing stimuli in controlling the re- 
sponse of the organism. Cf. prepotent re- 
sponse. H.E.J. 

stimulus, social. Cf. social stimulus. 

stocks. A device formerly used to punish 
I offenders by placing them in a very un- 

i comfortable position in a public place 

subject to the scorn of passersby. The 
stocks consisted of two upright posts with 
usually three strong planks set from one 
post to the other with holes cut in the 
planks into which were fitted the ankles 
and wrists of the offender. The planks 
were high enough from the ground so 
that when the offender sat on the ground 
his body was in a very uncomfortable 
position. Usually employed for minor of- 
fenders. JX.O. 

stone boiling. The method of boiling li- 
quids in a basket or other vessel, by drop- 
ping in heated stones. 

stool pigeon. A term used chiefly in labor 
and radical circles to describe an Informer 
in their ranks secretly serving the inter- 
ests 'of opponents. Also used to describe 
secret informers among inmates of pris- 
ons. R.IT.B. ' 


St. Paul Project. A . project, sponsored by 
the Children's Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor for coordinating the 
various social agencies in St. Paul for the 
purpose of demonstrating possibilities for 
community organization in preventing de- 
linquency, discovering delinquency in its 
initial stages and developing • effective 
plans for treatment for different types of 
individuals and eases. A child welfare 
unit staffed and financed by the. CMldren^s 
Bureau has directed the project, m.a.e. 

stranger. A person living within a com- 
munity and, therefore, affecting to some 
degree the life of the place, but not given 
status as one of the in-group by the na- 
tives; one who accepts such lack of identi- 
fication with the group within which be 
lives and feels a lack of compulsion to 
submit to the more subtle forms of social 
control prevailing. Such a person is char- 
acterized by a relative mental and physi- 
cal mobility, objectivity of attitudes, free- 
dom to accept or reject native values or 
conventions. He is, to a greater or lesser 
degree, a man without a country, though 
he will accept some elements of the cul- 
tures of both his former and present 
places of abode. Such a person at once 
attains freedom denied natives or mem- 
bers of the in-group, and is denied the 
freedom of participation which is the un- 
questioned right of such members. hje.m. 

stratification. (1) The horizontal division 
of society into fairly definite and identifi- 
able layers, such as class, caste, and 
status. (2) The occurrence, in an archeo- 
logical site, of successively deposited lay- 
ers indicative of human occupation. 

stratification, social. Cf. social stratifica- 
tion. 

stratified sampling. Cf. sampling, strati- 
fied. 

strike. An employer-employee relationship 
in which the employees as ^oup refuse 
to work until certain conditions of em- 
ployment are granted by the employer. 
The act of going on strike is not synony- 
mous with quitting work, and under pres- 
ent law the employee has numerdus guar- 
antees against arbitrary 'dismissal for en- 
gaging in strike or organizing activities. 


stored stiittnU. Cf. stimaU, stored. 
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structural. Of the nature of , or pertain- 
ing to, structure. But in actual space- 
time what is structural is also functional: 
the two words represent abstracted as- 
pects of a total operating organization or 
organized operation* t.d.e. 

structural condition. Beal Property Sur- 
veys classified residential structures on 
a four-fold basis: ‘‘unfit for use” indicates 
an unsafe or insanitary dwelling, usually 
with the implication that rehabilitation is 
economically unfeasible; “major repair” 
indicates structural defects so serious that 
immediate repair is necessary to prevent 
the building from becoming unfit for use; 
“minor repair’^ indicates less serious de- 
fects; “good condition” indicates that no 
repairs of consequence are needed. The 
complicated field- judgments involved 
proved difficult and considerable lack of 
uniformity resulted. The 1940 Housing 
Census uses only two classifications: “no 
major repair” and “major repair needed,” 

s.s. 

structure. A relatively permanent or per- 
sistent organization of parts which, as an 
organization, can go into action in speci- 
fied ways, and whose type is defined by 
the kinds of action into which it can go. 

H.H. 

structure, class. Gf. class structure. 

structure, social. Cf. social structure. 

structure-function. A compound phrase 
to denote the inseparability or integrity of 
“structure” and “function” in any actual 
space-time situation-process. t.d.e. 

struggle. One of the basic forms of social 
interaction, synonymous with opposition, 
and including competition, contravention, 
conflict. The effort to secure advantage 
for one^s self by matching one's strength 
with another's. 

struggle, class. The efforts of a class of 
people to secure a position or conditions 
of better welfare in the community, with 
respect to the rights, privileges and op- 
portunities of its members. Specifically, 
conflict between organized capitalists, es- 
pecially industrial entrepreneurs and man- 


agers, and organized labor. The sum total 
of actions centering around strikes, boy- 
cotts, lockouts, wage-hour negotiations 
and agreements, pressure lobbies and 
party groups representing laborers or cap- 
italists, Politico-economic warfare aris- 
ing out of the almost wholly unregulated 
hire-and-fire power of the owners of busi- 
ness enterprise and the attempt by free 
articulate labor groups to circumscribe 
and limit that power; in detail not com- 
parable to other forms of social unrest 
such as slave rebellions, serf uprisings, 
and political revolutions; although it may 
logically be argued that both Bacon's and 
Shay's Rebellions were agricultural coun- 
terparts of the nineteenth century class 
struggle. cj,B. ; w.c.H. 

struggle for existence. The biological com- 
petition of organisms to live and repro- 
duce. This involves efforts of the or- 
ganism to win sustenance and shelter 
from nature, to dominate or utilize other 
species, and to compete with other mem- 
bers of the same species for sustenance, 
shelter and opportunity to reproduce. 
Strictly speaking, the human struggle for 
existence has been chiefly confined to early 
man's struggle with nature and with other 
species, war, and the unconscious compe- 
tition involved in differential birth rates. 
Most human struggle is and has been for 
better living, economic security, power, 
prestige, rather than for existence. 

struggle response. Cf. response, struggle. 

stub. The title of a horizontal row in a 
statistical table; phrasing placed at the 
left of a row. To be distinguished from 
caption or column heading. M.pt. 

sub-area, culture. Cf. culture sub-area. 

subhuman controls. Cf. controls sub- 
human. 

subincision. A genital mutilation, wide- 
spread in Australia, involving the making 
of an incision in the under side of the 
penis to the urethra. Cf. circumcision. 

G.P.M. 

subjectify. To make subjective, or to bring 
an observation of the external world into 
harmony with the internal mental state; 
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especially, to interpret, . an experience in 
terms of previous '.inental Mas or prepos- 
! session. f.h.h. 

subjective. Relating to internal inental 
states, such as emotions, feelings, atti- 
i tudes or concepts; especially, interpreting 
experience in terms of such states, with 
insufficient regard for reality as deter- 
mined by scientilie attitudes,' experiment, 
I or investigation. ' f.h.h. 

I subjective’ approach, Cf. approach, sub- 
j jective. 

subjective value. Cf^ value, subjective. 

sublimate. To change energy from one 
form to another; in psychological litera- 
ture usually meaning to utilize sexual im- 
pulse for some other than its natural ex- 
pression. E.R.G. 

sublimation. The act of directing sexual 
or other energy to some other than its 
characteristic expression. b.r.g. 

submission. The process of yielding, re- 
signing, or surrendering to the power or 
will of another party. j.p.e. 

subordinate. Lower in rank, class, or au- 
thority. Applied to persons, races, and 
classes engaged in integrated activity. 

subregion. A minor division of a larger 
region. Subregions are usually delineated 
on such bases as geographical homogene- 
ity, population distribution, agricultural 
and industrial similarities or differences, 
and cultural traits such as languages, 
standard of living, fertility, etc. Thus, the 
Pacific Northwest as a major region might 
be divided into the Puget Sound, Inland 
Empire, lower Columbia and Willamette 
River Valley, Oregon Coastal, and Desert 
subregions, chiefly on the basis of geog- 
raphy, economic activities and population 
distribution. s.c.m, 

subsistence farm. Cf. farm, subsistence. 

subsistence farmer. One whose farm op- 
erations aim primarily at providing for 
the living needs of the operator and his 
family rather than for goods for the mar- 
ket. r.HJU 


subsistence farming. Cf. farming, sub- 
sistence. 

subsistence level. Cf. level, subsistence. 

sub-social. Between or among human be- 
ings but involving no psychic response. 
Mere aggregation and mere coercion are 
sub-social. t,d-e, 

sub-social control. Cf, control, sub-social. 

substitution. A physio-psychological situa- 
tion-process in which an alternate satis- 
faction-object is sought and found, or pro- 
vided and accepted, either with or without 
competition from the former satisfaction- 
object. The desire, wish, appetite or in- 
terest involved remains similar. Distin- 
guished from sublimation (q.v.) in which 
not only the love-object but the quality of 
the want and satisfaction is supposed to 
be changed into something more accept- 
able in the culture, libido being (accord- 
ing to the theory) convertible like me- 
chanical energy to other forms or chan- 
nels. To provide a foster-child to a be- 
reaved mother is substitution; to replace 
pugnacity with pageantry, or sex with sal- 
vation would be ^^sublimation.” t.d.e. 

suburban. Areas often rural in size but 
wholly urban in outlook and habits, the 
economic base of which is employment in 
nearby metropolitan centers, rather than 
in agriculture or local industry., E.des.B. 

suburban trend. Cf. trend, suburban. 

suburbs. The peripheral portions of a 
city or town. The outlying regions adja- 
cent to a city, usually economically de- 
pendent upon the city but composed of in- 
dependent political units. e.e.m. 

subversive activity. Organized political 
movements, less often individual political 
actions, regarded by officials and defenders 
of the status quo as hostile to existing in- 
stitutions and designed to overthrow them 
by illegal means. When used by govern- 
mental agencies the phrase covers a wide 
variety of actions construed to interfere 
with the operations of public authority, 
most of which can be brought under spe- 
cific categories of offences, such as spy- 
ing, sabotage, conspiracies to thwart the 
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enforcement of law, etc* Wlien need in 
relation to other than governmental au- 
thority, the phrase commonly covers acti- 
vities aimed at capitalism and the insti- 
tutions of private property. The most 
common use of the term in recent years 
has been in relation to Communist ac- 
tivity, and to a less degree Fascist. b.n.b. 

succession. (1) An ecological term descrip- 
tive of the order in a series of occupa- 
tions as one species in a habitat is forced 
out or replaced by another. n.a. 

(2) The rule governing the transmission 
of authority as by seniority, election, or 
kinship affiliation; in the last case, it is 
^‘patrilineal” (q.v.) if it follows the male 
line e.g., from father to son, and “matrili- 
neal” (q.v.) if It follows the female line, 
e.g., from mother to daughter or especially 
from maternal uncle to sister's son. Cf. 
descent; inheritance. g.p,m. 

suffragette. A term coined in the 19th 
century to describe an ardent female ad- 
vocate of equal voting rights for women. 
Suffragettes secured much adverse pub- 
licity by their unwomanly demonstrations, 
their peculiar dresses, and their vicious 
attacks upon public officials who would 
not support their cause. 

suggestibility. Susceptibility to sugges- 
tion. M.S. 

suggestion. (1) A stimulus which con- 
trols consciousness and behavior in an im- 
mediate manner, relatively uninfluenced by 
thought, by means of building up or re- 
leasing elementary action tendencies or 
by augmenting responses that are being 
carried out. (2) A stimulus resulting in 
an uncritical release of action patterns al- 
ready learned. This view fails to recog- 
nize the possibility of reeducation and 
similar results of suggestion. (3) Popu- 
larly, presentation of an idea or intimation 
to the mind. (4) Tha^ which is suggested. 

H.S. 

suggestion, auto-. Suggestion emanating 
from the individual himself. Contrasted 
with heterosuggestion which emanates 
from another, m.s. 

suggestion, contra-, suggestion, contrary; 


suggestion, counter. .(1) A response op- 
posite to one suggested. This usage, now 
rather rare, confuses response with stim- 
ulus. (2) A suggestion opposed to a pre- 
vious suggestion. , ■ . m.s, 

suggestion, crowd.'' 'Cf. crowd: suggestion. 

suggestion, social. ■ Gf.; social suggestion, 

suggestion ■ Imitation. Cf. imitation, sug- 
gestion. 

suicide. The, taking of his own life by a 
human being, a legal offense in some jur- 
isdictions but in others abolished as such. 
A person who kills himself, 

suicide, race. A tendency for a group or 
class to fail to have a sufficient number 
of children to maintain its own numbers. 
A term applied specifically by President 
Theodore Roosevelt to members of the so- 
called upper classes, or ethnic groups, who 
voluntarily limited the size of their fam- 
ilies to one or two, or none at all. f.b.w. 

sumptuary laws. Cf. laws, sumptuary, 

sun-langnage theory. The thesis that awe 
of the sun stimulated the first vocalization 
of man associated with wonder and 
thought, and hence that human speech is 
associated with reactions to observation 
of solar phenomena. This monogenetic 
theory was about the final phase of Turk- 
ish chauvinism. Called the gnnes-dil 
teoresi (sun-tongue theory), its propo- 
nents found the first sound uttered by 
man to have been ag (agh), a prominent 
syllable in Turkish, Following this line 
of reasoning it was easy to demonstrate 
the primacy, or at least the universal af- 
filiations, of the Turkish language. In- 
terest in this propaganda line has dimin- 
ished as the new republic reaches maturity 
and a sense of security in relation to 
European intellectual life. b.e.w. 

supercision. A genital mutilation involv- 
ing the making of a longitudinal incision 
in the prepuce or foreskin, as contrasted 
with the excision of the latter as in cir- 
cumcision (q.V,). G.P.H. 

super-ego. Cf. ego, super-, 

superordinate. Higher in rank, social 
class or authority. Indicating the rela- 
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tive position of ' persons, races or classes 
in the social order, or in any aspect there- 
of, when their relations are viewed' as an 
integrated activity, f.h.h. 

snperordinatlon. The pTOcess (or result) 
of acquiring snperiority of indnence or 
position' of one over another, Cf , subordi- 
nation. ' M.S. 

super-social control, Cf, control, stiper- 
sociaL 

superstition. A religions belief or prac- 
tice surviving from ont of the past and 
lacking an adequate basis in either the 
prevailing religions system or the exist- 
ing body of scientific knowledge; a reli- 
gions survival (q.v.). g.p,m. 

suppression, (psychiatric) Conscious but 
vigorous inhibition of an act or complex. 
Distinguished from repression, in which 
not only the complex but the resistance or 
block upon it has become unconscious, 
(sociaUeconomic-political) Forcible restraint 
or constraint of a given activity, group, 
or mode of expression by a group in 
power. T.D.E. 

supremacy. The ascendancy of a person, 
a social set, or a people in relation to 
others. The hallmark of success in an 
area of social or economic competition, 

K,A. 

surplus, social. Cf. social surplus. 

surplus economy. Cf. economy, surplus. 

survey. A term common in applied so- 
ciology especially since publication of the 
Pittsburgh Survey in 1912; used rather 
loosely to indicate a more or less orderly 
and comprehensive gathering and analysis 
of facts about the total life of a com- 
munity or some special phase of it, e.g,, 
health, education, recreation; techniques 
derived from pioneers like Le Play and 
Charles Booth, more recently from statis- 
ticians, experts of The Bussell Sage Foun- 
dation, and specialists in universities; 
little used in continental Europe, but ex- 
tensively in the United States and Eng- 
land, > A,J.T, 

survey, laoclai Of, social survey, / 


surveys,' crime, Gf,::erime surveys. 

survival. (1) Continuation of existence, 
with possible limitations relative to time 
and' place, of Individuals and groups, ob- 
jects and ideas, j.H3. 

. (2) An element of culture which has en- 
dured, with altered or diminished function, 
after the 'social circumstances which gave 
rise to it, and to which it was originally 
adapted, have disappeared, g.p.m. 

survival, individual. Cf. individual sur- 
vival. 

survival, social. Cf. social survival. 

survival of the fittest In the theory of 
evolution, the preservation and reproduc- 
tion of those varieties or organisms best 
adapted to cope with the prevailing con- 
ditions of life. The phrase was coined by 
Herbert Spencer to express the result of 
natural selection. It has popularly been 
misinterpreted by the so-called ‘^social 
Darwinists” to mean the survival of the 
most brutal, selfish, aggressive, and cun- 
ning. But this view finds no scientific 
support in evolutionary theory, which re- 
cognizes man's social, cooperative, and al- 
truistic qualities as among the most im- 
portant conditions of his survival. Cf. 
survival value. h.e.j. 

survival value. Cf. value, survival. 

suspended sentence. Cf- sentence, sus- 
pended. 

suttee. The Hindu practice of cremating 
a widow on the funeral pyre of her hus- 
band, or the woman thus sacrificed. g.p.m. 

swaraj. East Indian term for indepen- 
dence. Literally, self-rule. s.c.m. 

sweat-box, A form of disciplinary punish- 
ment occasionally found in some southern 
road camps or chain gangs and consisting 
of a small box so constructed that the 
prisoner shut up therein could not stand 
upright, lie down, or sit in any comfort- 
able manner. t.s. 

sweat lodge. A small, air-tight, hemispheri- 
cal hut, widespread in aboriginal North 
America, within which steam baths are 
taken by sprinkling water over heated 
stones, G.P.M. 
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symbiosis. A mutual relationship between 
animal species involving an exchange of 
services; a division of labor as that be- 
tween certain species of ants and lice in 
which each serves the subsistence needs 
of the other. Similar relations exist be- 
tween certain plants and insects. The 
term has been employed to describe eco- 
logical relationships in human society; for 
example, the mutual-support relations be- 
tween theatres and hotels in the Broad- 
way area of New York City. Cf. antag- 
onistic cooperation. n.a. 

symbiosis, ecological. The co-existence 
aspect of ecological interaction, i.e., that 
impersonal relation which exists between 
the co-existing inhabitants of an area by 
virtue of (a) their common dependence 
upon a limited source of environmental 
supply, or (b) their positions in niches of 
a functional chain. j.a.q. 

symbiosis, industrial. The grouping with- 
in a community of independent manufac- 
turers, who are able to benefit by using 
each other's products. In Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee, which was planned on this basis, 
the containers and packaging of several 
firms are supplied by a local box factory 
and certain concerns finish and distribute 
the raw products of others. The economic 
justification of such systems rests on the 
elimination of unnecessary cross hauling 
and transport costs. s.s. 

symbiotic. Pertaining to mutual subsis- 
tence relationships between species. Cf. 
symbiosis. n.a. 

symbol. That which stands for something 
else. Particularly, a relatively concrete, 
explicit representation of a more general- 
ized, diffuse, intangible object or group of 
<>bjects. A very large part of the social 
processes is carried on by the use of sym- 
bols, such as words, money, certificates, 
and pictures, A true symbol excites re- 
actions similar to, though perhaps not 
quite as intense as, those created by the 
original object. 

symbol, social. Cf, social symbol. 

symbolic behavior. That overt activity 
the performance of which regularly refers 
to a meaning other than that involved in 
the action taken by itself. b.m. 


symbolic contact. Cf. contact, symbolic, 

symbolic patterns., 'Cf. patterns, symbolic. 

symbolic personality.' Cf. personality, 
symbolic. 

symbolic representation. Cf. representa- 
tion, symbolie, 

symbolism- The practice of using acts, 
sounds, objects or other means which are 
not of importance in themselves for di- 
recting attention to something that is con- 
sidered important; the substitution of a 
symbol for the thing symbolized. o.w. 

symbolism, mathematical. The use of 
mathematical terms to express relation- 
ships which are subject to logical classi- 
fication. 

sympathetic behavior. Cf. behavior, sym- 
pathetic. 

sympathetic contact. Cf. contact, sympa- 
thetic. 

sympathetic insight. Cf. insight, sympa- 
thetic. 

sympathetic introspection. Cf. introspec- 
tion, sympathetic. 

sympathy. Literally, feeling with another. 
Reacting to the experiences and stimuli 
of another as if they were one's own. The 
sharing of emotions and interests, Cf. 
sympathetic behavior. 

sympodial. A term introduced into sociol- 
ogy from botany by Lester F. Ward to 
describe the zigzag or meandering course 
of evolutionary development. To Ward be- 
longs the distinction of pointing out that 
the theory of organic evolution of his time 
was radically incorrect in presenting the 
course of evolution as arborescent or 
monopodial. In this type of growth, the 
stem or axis of growth continues to ex- 
tend in the direction of previous growth 
by the continuous development of a ter- 
minal bud, all the branches originating as 
lateral appendages. In sympodial growth, 
however, the main stem gives off a branch 
which becomes a new axis of growth. The 
original stem is reduced to a branch or 
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twi^, or may disappear entirely tliroiig-h 
atrophy. The: mw axis ' of growth con- 
tinues iintillt giTCs .rise, to a new branch 
along, which the main processes of de- 
velopment now take place as before, and 
this is repeated indefinitely throughout the 
life of the . plant / If the trne conrae of 
evolutionary development is sympodial, 
then the genera and species of each suc- 
ceeding geological epoch are not the off- 
spring of the specialized forms of preced- 
ing epochs, but of more primitive gener- 
alized forms. Ward was thus able to an- 
swer those critics of evolution like Br. 
William Buckland and others who pointed 
out that the great species which formed 
the Carboniferous forests are now repre- 
sented only by insignificant club-mosses 
and horsetails, and insisted that there had 
not been evolution, but degeneration. This 
sympodial theory Ward verified by his re- 
searches in paleobotany, and extended to 
the evolution of animals, races, peoples, 
and societies. Ward's theory is now gen- 
erally accepted in its main outlines. 

syncretism. The process of amalgamation 
of conflicting, or at least different, parties 
or principles or cultures. More specifi- 
cally, the assimilation of foreign groups. 
The foreign elements disappear as physio- 
logical and cultural entities into the major- 
ity, and the majority adopts both the in- 
dividuals and a selection and adaptation of 
their culture traits. Cf. assimilation; ac- 
culturation; amalgamation, a.m'cx. 

syndicalisM* A trend in the French labor 
movement which considers labor unions 
and their federations as cells of the future 
socialist order, and insists on the com- 
plete independence of labor unions from 
political parties. Syndicalism enjoyed a 
great ideological success in France in the 
period between 1899 and 1937. The power- 
ful French Confederation of Labor (Con- 
fediraiion GinSrale du Travail) applied 
syndicalist ideas in practice. Whereas, at 
the start of the movement, syndicalism 
preached the exclusive right of workers 
to control industry, after the first World 
War, it admitted the equal right of the 
consumers. All forms of French syndic- 
alism were anti-statist (their device was: 


to socialize, but without reinforcing the 
Btat&^*^sociduer sam Sicklier*'). Some in- 
terpretations denied . ' the right of the 
state at all, and others wanted only to 
limit and to counterbalance the state by 
an independent economic organization 
(this interpretation of syndicalism is very 
close to British guild socialism). On the 
other hand, there .were .a reformistie-. 
moderate and a revolutionary trend, in 
the French Syndicalism. g.g. 

syndicalism, crimiiiai Cf. criminal syn- 
dicalism. 

syndicalism, revolutionary. A radical 
trend in French syndicalism, particularly 
influential in the period between 1905 and 
1914. Kevolutionary syndicalism preached 
^'direct action,” the ^‘general strike,” and 
a radical antimilitarism. It attached im- 
portance to the initiative of ^'revolutionary 
Elites,” and was, throughout, hostile to 
the state in all its forms. g.g. 

synergy. Unconscious “cooperation” among 
people who, following their own interests 
and seeking their own goals, produce 
unplanned societal structure-function, com- 
munity patterning, and cultural products. 
Distinguished from true cooperation 
(q.v.), telesis (q.v.), societal self-direction. 

T.D.E. 

synthesis. A combination of elements or 
traits in a pattern or compound. Ant. 
analysis. h.a.p. 

synthesis, social. Cf. social synthesis. 

system. An aggregate of related inter- 
ests or activities. There is the assump- 
tion of an organization of parts or phases 
in orderly arrangement. A philosophy in 
all its related phases may be so regarded; 
also a communication or transportation 
system; or an economic system. What- 
ever the system, its related character is 
identified by harmony in operation and the „- 
integration of its structure. 

systematic sociology. Ufr "sociology, sys- 
tematic. 
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taboo (tabu). A prohibition whose in- 
fringement results in an automatic pen- 
alty; a prohibition resting on some maglco- 
religious sanction; social control by ab- 
stention, taking into account the danger- 
ous aspects of supernatural power and sur- 
rounding these with strict observances; 
more loosely, any sacred interdiction, j.gjl. 

talisman. An object believed to furnish 
protection against evil or to bring good 
luck, especially if it owes its efficacy to 
astrological arts. Cf. amulet; fetish. g.p,m. 

tattoo. An indelible mark or pattern on 
the skin, usually decorative in intent, 
made by introducing pigment under the 
surface by pricking with a needle or sim- 
ilar implement. Cf. scarification. G.r.M. 

tax, poll. A tax levied upon each indi- 
vidual as a prerequisite to voting, 
poll tax was first introduced by liberal 
states as a substitute for a property qual- 
ification. It gradually disappeared during 
the 19th century only to be revived by 
the southern states to combat the heavy 
Negro vote and the rising power of the 
Populist movement among the poor whites. 
By various manipulations the poll tax is 
used to exclude undesired voters from 
elections. The constitutionality of the 
poll tax has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court, and on several occasions the United 
States Senate has rejected legislation out- 
lawing it. 

taxation. The act of levying or imposing 
taxes upon the subject or particular classes 
of subjects by governmental authority. A 
system of raising public revenue. e.e.m. 

taxation, progressive. Imposition of taxes 
at ascending rates whereby a larger pro- 
portion of large incomes or properties is 
taken than of smaller ones. 


taxation, proportional. Imposition of taxes 
at a fixed rate, irrespective of size of in- 
come or property. e.e.m. 

taxation, regressive. Imposition of taxes 
at descending rates, whereby a larger pro- 
portion of small incomes or properties is 
taken than of larger ones. e.e.m, 

taxes. Compulsory charges levied by pub- 
lic authority for public purposes upon spe- 
cific bases, such as persons (head or poll 
tax), incomes, inheritances, lands, houses, 
imports, chattels, etc. e.e,m. 

taxi dance hall. A public dance hall in 
which hostesses are provided by the man- 
agement to dance with male patrons at a 
standard fee of ten cents a dance. Each 
dance lasts approximately a minute, less 
at night, the termination of each dance 
being indicated by the ringing of a bell. 
Although advertising states that couples 
are invited, only unaccompanied men at- 
tend. The analogy between the hostess 
and the taxi which picks up new fares 
every few minutes is obviously the basis 
of the name taxi dance hall. However, 
the aim of the taxi dancer is to get a 
gentleman partner to ‘^sit-out” dances for 
which pleasure the partner pays at the 
rate of six dollars per hour. Tables are 
provided for this purpose and the hostess 
encourages her partner to purchase drinks 
and cigarettes from the sale of which she 
gets a commission. j.w.m'c. 

technical patterns. Cl patterns, techni- 
cal. 

technicways. The developed habits of the 
individual and customs of the group for 
meeting needs and survival in a techno- 
logical world. The technicways transcend 
the old folkways (q.v.) and supplant the 
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mores (q.V'.), thus acceierating the rate made possible by the widening of contacts 
of societal evolution and negating the and communication between peoples has 
slow processive development of morals, in- led to an ever-increasing rate of techno- 
stitutions, and mores. The technicways in logical change. s.j. 

contrast to the folkways and mores, have 

their ' Origin in ' definite, specihc, techno- technology. The branch of ' cultural an- / 
logical situations and arise quickly and thropology (q.v.) concerned with the study 
are measurable in terms of statistical ob- of material culture (q.v.) and the fndus- 
jectivity. The technicways are measures trial arts, g.p.m. 

of social change and process and reflect 

not only what happens in the impact of technology, social. Cf. social technology, 
technology upon culture, but how it hap- 

■QQjxs. H.w.o. teknonymy. The practice of naming a 

parent after his child, e.g., of calling a 
technique, social. Gf. social technique. man, after the birth of his first child, 

merely 'Tather of so-and-so.” g.p.m. 

1 technocracy. A school of thought which 

1 stresses the importance of the technician teleology. The study of the purpose, ends, 
in modern society, the restrictive influ- goals, final causes or ultimate values 
ences of the “price system” in preventing which are immanent in natural phenom- 
the full use of technological developments, ena. j.p.e. 

and the need for giving engineers control 

of our economy. It originated during the telesis. A mode of thinking or a program 
depression from the research and writings of action that assumes certain values as 
of a small group of engineers, economists, ends to be attained by deliberate, con- 
and publicists led by Howard Scott. In- sciously planned conduct towards that end. 
terest in technocracy reached the proper- Indhidnal tclcsis. Telesis as applied to 
tions of a major fad in 1932, and subse- individual planning and personal action, 
quently declined sharply. s.c.m. Social telesis. Telesis as applied to group 

planning, social control. Collective telesis. 
technological change. Technology is the (a) Telic conduct on the part of a collec- 
combination or totality of techniques em- tivity or group, such as a consumer co- 
ployed by a people or at a given period operative, (b) According to Ward, the 
for the purpose of adaptation to their bio- collective action of society in directing, 
physical environment. More broadly, it controlling, restraining, and otherwise 
includes elements of social organization utilizing the natural forces of society for 
such as cooperation, division of labor, recognized ends. All forces are to Ward 
management, etc. An equilibrium or ad- an expression of cosmic or universal en- 
justment is attained between a given en- ergy and are included under “natural 
vironment, with its potential resources, force”; psychological and social forces are 
and a people inhabiting this environment, natural forces, the intellect being the final 
with their technical skills and knowledges, cause and the directive agent. b.b.w. 

Technological change is shown to be an Conscious direction of social change to- 
enduring force of history, through the in- ward recognized goals by human intelh- 
creasing differentiation in the form of gence; antithesis of “natural or spon- 
tools and implements used by man, the taneous” evolution, of the idea that social 
constant additions to the range of inven- change is directed by supernatural or di- 
tions, the gradual increase in empirical vine forces, and of such theories as geo- 
knowledge and the resulting greater abil- graphic determinism and laissez faim 
ity in utilizing and exploiting the natural Thq idea that mind and reasoning ability 
i environment for Ms needs. Factors mak- make it possible and imperative that man 
I ing for technological change may be mi- direct his own fate. As ^ 

grations, or change of locality, and changes this proposition it follows that the arti- 
in techniques and knowledge, through in- fleial, man-maderis superior to the natural, 
ventions within the group, or the ^intro- h.e.m, 

ductioB' of new techniques from without. , , • t i. i • 

In modern times, the broader cultural base telesis, social. Cl social telesis. 
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televising. The physical process by which 
images, motion pictures, and other objects 
are picked up by a tube within a camera 
and transmitted to distant places for re- 
production on screens by electricity, m.h.n. 

television. The device of communication 
which projects images or motion pictures 
to a distant point by electricity where a 
reception device reconstructs the identical 
picture elements on a screen. The process 
includes the flooding of the televised area 
with light, breaking the secluded or 
grouped object pictures into a number of 
elements, transmitting these elements 
through screened sets, and reconstructing 
them into identical images on a screen 
some distance away from the point of 
origin. Facsimile transmission differs from 
television in that graphic material is 
transmitted and recorded on paper at a 
distance, reproducing a carbon copy of the 
original. m.h.n. 

telk. Purposive; with reference to a 
given end. b.b.w. 

telic change. Cf. change, telic. 

telic process. Cf. process, telic. 

telics, mdividuaL Cf. individual telics. 

telies, social. Cf. social telics. 

temperament. The emotional aspects of 
character (q.v.); the prevailing or char- 
acteristic mood of a personality (q.v.) ; the 
characteristic and hence predictable modes 
in which a personality utilizes and dis- 
plays neuromuscular energy. h.h. 

temporaHsm. The concept of reality as 
an incessant change. In philosophy it is 
the ideology of Becoming and in sociology 
and ethics it is a term used as the oppo- 
site of etemalism which considers eternal 
Being as the true reality. From the ideal- 
istic point of view, temporalism and etem- 
alism are reconciled and constitute a syn- 
thesis. J.D. 

temporary housing. In war housing ter- 
minology; housing, usually of light con- 
struction utilizing substitutes for critical 
material, built on leased land, or not in 
conformity with building codes or restric- 


tive covenants normally governing in the 
area, or under pledge of post-war removal, 
or of short life expectancy at reasonable 
maintenance costs. s.s. 

tenancy. Use and occupancy of land or 
dwelling of another on a rental basis. The 
sociological use of the term is primarily 
in the field of rural sociology where farm 
tenancy is considered a problem. p.h.l. 

tenant. One who uses and/or occupies 
land on the basis of tenancy (q.v.). 

tenant, cash. A farm operator (q.v.) who 
pays rent in cash as distinguished from 
a sharetenant who pays rent in a share 
of the crop. k.dpx. 

tenant, share. Cf. sharecropper. 

tenant, sharecropper. Cf. sharecropper. 

tendencies, criminal. Cf. criminal ten- 
dencies. 

tendency. An inherent impulse in a given 
direction. That which would happen to an 
object if there were nothing to prevent 
it. For example, all material objects on 
this globe have a tendency to fall toward 
the center of the earth, but in the great 
majority of cases, at any given time, this 
tendency is neutralized by a greater force. 
Not to be confused with trend (q.v.). 

tension, social. Cf. social tension. 

tension, societal. Societal tension in op- 
erational terms is the ratio of the total 
intensity of desire of a piurel to the total 
amount of the available desideratum. s.c.i>. 

tensions. Chemical, mechanical, and neu- 
tral differentials in the organism felt as 
pressures and stresses and objectively ob- 
servable and even measurable in the op- 
erations of the body and the behavior of 
the personality. The whole organism, in 
unstable equilibrium with and in its en- 
vironment, represents an infinitely com- 
plex configuration of tensions, the more 
persistent of which are referred to as 
structure (q.v.), attitude (q.v.), character 
(q.v.). The more rapidly changing ten- 
sions are called interests, wishes, emo- 
tions, dispositions, instincts, motor sets,. 
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reflex arcs, etc., ■dependiiig upon the; scien- 
tist and upon the locus in the organism. 

T.D.E. 

tenure. As used in rural sociology and 
agricultural economics, the nature of the 
property rights under which land' is held 
and utilized. In the United States almost 
all property rights in land are lodged in 
the land owner through the system of 
ownership in fee simple, the state merely 
retaining the right of. , eminent domain. 
In descending order according to the com- 
pleteness of their rights to the use and 
control of the land, the agricultural popu- 
lation may be classified as follows: owner, 
tenant or renter, and laborer. 

terrorism. A technique of minorities 
seeking power or defending their autoc- 
racy, in which violence and threat of vio- 
lence, suppression, secrecy and kidnap- 
ping are used to crush active opponents, 
stifle discontent and intimidate the gen- 
eral population. A device of super-social 
control (q.v.). t.b.e, 

tertiary contact. Cf. contact, tertiary. 

test, aptitude. Cf. aptitude test. 

thaumaturgy. The art of working mar- 
vels, as by legerdemain, jugglery, etc. 

theatre. The art through which a living 
spectacle is communicated to an audience. 
It originated from magic and ritual dances, 
which led to self-transfiguration of the 
dancer. It represents dramatically a mostly 
social conflict. The main forms of the 
theatre are: tragedy, comedy, opera, bal- 
let, pantomime, shadow, and marionette- 
theatre, etc. Semi-theatncal forms: circus, 
processions, movies, audio-scripts, etc. Cf. 
magic; social conflict. j.h.b. 


between right and wrong.*^ This concept 
is generally rejected by psychiatrists and 
psychologists as an unsatisfactory basis 
for differentiating types of human con- 
duct or understanding delinquent behavior. 

M.A.E. 

they-group. Cf. group, they- 

third degree. The popular term given to 
the practice of beating and intimidating 
suspect persons prior to arraignment in 
order to obtain information or a confes- 
sion, Between the time a suspect is ar- 
rested and the time he first appears be- 
fore the lowest court (magistrates court 
in the cities) the police alone are in 
charge; no court authority exercises juris- 
diction, This is the opportunity used by 
the police to administer the third degree. 
Although completely unlawful, it is almost 
impossible to secure suflBicient evidence to 
bring the police to trial for such actions. 

j.w.m'c. 

thought, class. That aggregation of ideas, 
values, attitudes, and concepts peculiar to 
the members of a given social stratum, 

J.P.E. 

thought, group. The combined thought of 
two or more minds possessing the impli- 
cation that group thought is different from 
the thought of each participating mind 
and from the sum of the thoughts of the 
inter-related minds. A much disputed 
concept. Cf. social mind. m.s. 

thought, social. Cf. social thought. 

threat. The communication of a disagree- 
able alternative to an individual or group, 
by one in authority or who pretends to 
be; the confrontation of an opponent by 
an **eith€r-or*^ situation. f.ex. 

throwback. The alleged biological phe- 
nomenon of atavism; the cropping out, in 
an apparently “pure” stock, several gen- 
erations after a single miscegenation, of 
an individual markedly like the opposite 
race of the original miscegenation. An- 
thropologists are not able to verify such 
claims. ‘ 

dhwart. To block or frustrate an activity. 
To interrupt or prevent the activity of a 


theocracy. Government of a state by ec- 
clesiastics as representatives of God. l.p.e. 

theory, social. Cf. social theory. 

theory of responsibility* The theory un- 
derlying the greatest part of our- criminal 
and penal law which assumes any individ- 
ual to be responsible for his conduct so 
long as he is able *‘to tell the difference 
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person or group, especially by means not 
readily circumvented, perhaps eliciting 
disagreeable responses. n.a. 

ticket of leave. Printed cpd bearing for- 
mal conditions under which a person in 
penal servitude was permitted to leave 
penal colony. j.p.s. 

tip. A gratuity given by a customer to 
a worker in a service industry, which be- 
comes significant in social practice when 
regarded as a customary part of workers^ 
remuneration, to be considered in all de- 
cisions related to determination of a fair 
wage or entering into computation of 
rights in social insurance. m.vk, 

tipi. A conical tent of dressed skins 
stretched over a circular framework of 
poles meeting near the apex, characteristic 
of the North American Indians of the 
Plains and adjacent areas. g.p.m. 

tolerant. A quality characteristic of one 
who manifests restraint or forebearance 
toward ways or customs differing from 
his own. .ESM, 

tolerate. To exercise toleration, or con- 
sciously to permit the continuing of social 
practices or the expression of opinions and 
beliefs which one does not approve, or 
which one even believes harmful to social 
welfare, under the moral principle that 
freedom of expression in such matters is, 
in the long run, less injurious to the social 
order than forceful suppression. f.h.h. 

tolerated companion. Cl companion, tol- 
erated. 

toleration. An attitude or social situation- 
process in which the rights of others to 
differences of behavior and opinion are 
conceded without, however, approving 
such out-group traits. Associated with 
policies of liberty in the field of social 
control; distinguished from active encour- 
agement of variation. 

tong war. Cf . war, tong. 

torture. Suffering caused by various de- 
vices employed in ancient times and dur- 
ing the Middle Ages to induce the accused 
to confess. It was based on the theory 


that if the guilty suffered sufficiently he 
would confess Ms guilt. The trouble with 
this method of determining guilt or inno- 
cence is that it gave advantage to the 
most insensitive human beings, and often 
led to confessions by innocent persons. 
Beccaria and the Classical School of pen- 
ology protested it, and led to its final 
abandonment jug. 

torture, judicial. The application of phys- 
ical or mental pain and suffering to pris- 
oners accused of crime and having as its 
purpose the extraction of confessions of 
guilt or of the names of accomplices. An 
integral part of the criminal procedure of 
the Middle Ages, it was not abolished by 
law in some European nations until the 
19th century and still survives in the il- 
legal police practice known as the ^^third 
degree^’ (q.v,). Cf. torture. x.s. 

tory. A reactionary devoted to the main- 
tenance of a system of political, social 
and economic privileges, derived from the 
popular name of the British Conservative 
Party. r.n.b. 

totalitarianism. The exclusive control of 
the body politic embracing all spheres of 
activity and all social groups. As such a 
political monopoly, a totalitarian regime 
does not allow any opposition and criti- 
cism, or recognition and representation of 
a divergent group, and aims at a complete 
subservience of the individual. Modem 
dictatorships as differentiated from the 
autocratic regimes of earlier absolutism 
do not suffice in a control of the merely 
political institutions and forces but sub- 
ordinate practically every social agency 
and social act to their will. They do not 
recognize any sphere of privacy outside 
of the totalitarian state. s.n. 

totem. An animal, plant, or natural object 
from which a sib name is derived, and 
toward which the sib members feel a spe- 
cial relationship and display special atti- 
tudes. J.G.L. 

totem pole. A carved pole, with figures of 
animals or birds, from which the totemic 
myths and ceremonies take their charac- 
ter. The totemic carving represents a 
kind of crest or coat-of-arms connected 
with totemic experience. j.gx. 
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totemic.: \ . Having to do with a totem* 

J.G.L, 

totemic kinship. Cf. kinship, totemic. 

totemisin. A ' form of social organiza- 
tion and religions practice tsrpically in- 
volving an intimate association between 
sibs and their totems, which are regarded 
as ancestors or. as snpernaturally con- 
nected with an ancestor, which are tabooed 
as food, and which give the sibs their 
names. ' .j.gx, 

totemism, sex. The association of totems 
with each sex, as in sontheastem Austra- 
lia. 

totemistic. Pertaining to totemism. j.gx. 

town. The word is used in two senses: 
(1) In New England, Michigan, New York, 
and Wisconsin the town is a subdivision 
of the county for local government and 
is the same as the township of other 
states; (2) town is also used colloquially 
to designate any large village or small 
city, but in some states this term is the 
legal name for small incorporated places. 
Some rural sociologists have distinguished 
urban places of 600 to 2600 inhabitants as 
towns. J.H.K. 

town, company. Cf. company town. 

town, dormitory. Cf. dormitory town. 

township. A geographic area for land de- 
scription and local government, usually, 
in regions other than New England, six 
miles square, 36 square miles in area. In 
New England it is known as the town and 
does not follow the checker-board pattern 
but is irregular in both size and area. 

J.H.K. 

trade. The exchanging of goods for 
goods or for money equivalents; economic 
transactions or commerce within a coun- 
try (domestic trade) or with other coun- 
tries (foreign trade). Also, an occupa- 
tion or employment usually of a manual 
or mechanical nature as distinguished from 
the professions or entrepreneurship, e.e,m. 

trade, intemationsL The interchange of 
wealth across major political boundaries. 


It had its beginning largely in commodity 
exchange. In most cases the natural ex- 
pansion of domestic trade led to the pur- 
chase and sale of goods beyond national 
lines. Exchange of products from tropi- 
cal countries for goods from the temper- 
ate zones has long existed. But it was not 
until the development of industrialism, to- 
gether with improvements in transporta- 
tion facilities, that traffic in commodities 
assumed tremendous size. An early con- 
sequence of industrialism was the growth 
of trade between agrarian and raw ma- 
terial countries on one hand and industrial 
countries on the other. But as industrial- 
ism spread, the total of trade among man- 
ufacturing nations was even greater than 
between them and agrarian nations. 

Trade is no longer limited to commodi- 
ties. Maturing industrialism was accom- 
panied by a flow of capital and services 
to relatively under-developed areas. These 
so-called ^‘invisible” exports and imports 
now must be counted as important both in 
size and in their social implications. The 
theory of international trade emphasizes 
that regional specialization either in skills, 
abundance of raw materials or capital, to- 
gether with unrestricted flow of these 
goods and services, promotes the efficient 
utilization of productive factors. The 
blighting effect of ignorance and the will- 
ful application of trade barriers by vested 
and selfish interests tend to reduce stand- 
ards of living in the total economy. Cf. 
commercial revolution. j.hx. 

trade, silent. Dumb barter (q.v.). 

trade area. Cf. area, trade. 

trade center. An expression used in rural 
sociology to designate any hamlet, village, 
town, or city to which farmers resort for 
the purposes of selling their produce and 
making purchases. Where scattered farm- 
steads are the prevailing mode of settle- 
ment, as in the United States, the village 
is primarily a trading center. The mod- 
em American rural community consists 
of two parts, the village or town trade 
center and the surrounding trade area or 
trade basin. r.i^s. 

trade union. A voluntary association of 
working people organized to maintain or 
further their rights and interests, with 
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particular respect to wages, hours, aud 
conditions of health, efficiency, security, 
education, insurance, etc. Originally, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, trade 
unions were exclusively composed of male 
wage earners, excluding women, industrial 
executives and professional workers. Be- 
cently women’s locals have been admitted 
into the larger federations; though, as a 
rule, in the local unions, women are not 
members with the men, but cooperate 
through women’s auxiliaries, mainly on 
social recreations. Salaried professional 
workers, such as teachers, are beginning 
to organize for similar purposes in local 
federations, admitted to the larger organi- 
zations of the wage workers; and occa- 
sionally unions with both employer and 
employee members are found, though this 
is contrary to trade union principles. 
Unions emphasize the' need of wage work^ 
ers’ solidarity in the struggle of organ- 
ized labor for public recognition of their 
democratic rights of consent and advice in 
the management of industry, as well as 
in the general governmental control. Fail- 
ure of some management, and of some 
leadership in the trade unions, clearly to 
recognize this point, has resulted in two 
important developments: (1) the forma- 
tion of industrial unions including many 
more of the unskilled workers with the 
skilled, sometimes in locals with thousands 
of members; and (2) the invention and 
use by them of the "sit-down strike” in 
which the strikers remain in the factories 
continuously day and night, during the 
stoppage of work, thus preventing more 
easily the other employees from tak- 
ing their places. This method, although 
still in most localities technically illegal, 
is beginning to be recognized by the gen- 
eral public as morally warranted as a last 
resort to maintain the workers in their 
positions, when wide unemployment makes 
is impossible to find work elsewhere. In 
the United States recently, there has 
taken place the formation of two separate 
national federations of trade unions: the 
older American Federation of Labor, and 
the newer Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. The latter promoted the newer 
form of the industrial union. Under the 
pressure of war conditions and public sen- 
timent for wider union, these two general 
associations have been trying to arrange 
tbe wider federation necessary for better 


democratic efficiency in industry and in the 
life of society. cj.b. 

trade union democracy. Cf. democracy, 
trade union. 

tradition. A social situation-process 'in 
which elements of the cultural heritage 
are transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration by contacts of continuity; or, the 
non-material cultural content so trans- 
mitted, having the prestige sanction of an- 
tiquity. By extension, in an institution 
where personnel turns over more fre- 
quently than once a generation, practices, 
ideas and lore transmitted over a series 
of such "turn overs” are called traditions. 
Cf. social tradition. t.d.e. 

tradition, group. The subjective aspect of 
the culture of a group which is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation 
through language in the form of mean- 
ings, values, beliefs, sentiments, attitudes, 
and other ways of thinking, feeling, and 
acting in so far as they are capable of 
verbal symbolization. h.ej. 

tradition, social. Cf. social tradition. 

traditional. Following or conforming to 
an established way, such as a long-ac- 
cepted code of morals, or a well known 
order of procedure handed down from the 
past (such as a traditional way of open- 
ing a court session or of celebrating Easter 
or Christmas). e.e.b. 

traditionalism. That attitude or philos- 
ophy which accepts, reveres, and upholds 
social institutions and beliefs as being 
right and best solely because they have 
been handed down from the past; a sys- 
tem of faith founded on tradition or com- 
petent authority in disregard of critical 
or rational processes. n.l,s. 

trait. An independent item in a general 
pattern, either that of an individual per- 
sonality, a society, a culture, or a process. 
(biological) A physical characteristic 
heritable as a unit, determined by a "gene” 
in the chromosomes, according to the 
"Mendelian” pattern of inheritance (psy- 
chological) A persistent behavior pattern 
or attitude in the personality or character, 
to which a name has been assigned in our 
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culture (such as cheerfulness, Becretiye- 
ness, reliability, cowardice), (anthropologi- 
cal) A unit of culture, material or non- 
material, capable of independent diffusion 
and accumulation (such as a method of 
making fire, a decorative pattern, a god^s 
name, a specific gesture, a domesticated 
animal, a rare metal). A culture complex 
transmitted as a unit would by this defini- 
tion be also a culture trait; but a culture 
complex is a configuration of traits, and a 
complex so transmitted (e.g*, the Peyote 
Cult, or Chess) is seldom called a trait 
on that account. The diffusion of the 
nuclear trait of a complex usually carries 
the complex with it. Gf. complex. t,d.e. 

trait, culturaL Cf. culture trait. 

trait, culture. Gf. culture^ ' trait. 

trait, doininant. Gene characters of the 
germ plasm which appear in the somatic 
structure of the offspring as compared to 
recessive characters which do not appear 
in the somatic structure. For example, 
if in the cross of a pure white and a pure 
black line black is dominant, all off- 
spring in the first generation will be black 
in color, p.hx. 

trait complex. Cf. complex, trait. 

transition, area of. Cf . area of transition. 

transition, s&one of. Cf . ssone of transition. 

transitional area. Cf. area of transition. 

transmigration. Eeincamation (q.v.), es- 
pecially through a succession of forms or 
incarnations. g,p.m. 

transmission, social. Cf, social transmis- 
,.sion. 

transportation. (1) The carriage or remov- 
al of persons or things by a conveyance on 
land, water, or in the air, e.g., by beast, 
human or animal drawn sledge or vehicle, 
boat, railroad, automotive vehicle, or air- 
craft. Also, the material instruments in- 
volved. E.E.M. 

(2) A method of punishment originally de- 
vised by England for the most hardened 
criminals. It had a precedent in that 
country in the practice of outlawry where- 


by certain persons could escape hanging 
by, abjuring the realm. It first received 
legislative sanction during the reign of 
Charles II. Felons were first transported 
to the colonies of North America. When 
the American Revolution put an end to the 
practice, transportation to Australasia 
was put into operation in 1787. 

transvestite. A person who adopts the 
dress of the opposite sex. Cf. berdache. 

G.P.M. 

travois. A rude vehicle of the Plains In- 
dians of North America, consisting of two 
poles attached like shafts to a single dog 
or horse, trailing on the ground behind, 
and supporting a burden. g.p.m. 

treason. The offense of the attempted 
overthrow of a government by one or 
more of its citizens, or the betrayal of its 
interests to a foreign power. More nar- 
rowly defined in the U. S. Constitution to 
cover levying war against the United 
States or adhering to its enemies in time 
of war. R.N.B. 

treatment. The process by which the in- 
dividual is helped to a greater use of his 
own capacities or social resources. Used 
also more rarely in relation to group or 
community. w.f, 

treaty and convention. These terms are 
used interchangeably. Treaty is the name 
assigned to a formal agreement between 
nations, usually approved or ratified by 
some branch of the national legislature or 
Executive. Treaties may be bilateral or 
multilateral. Many rules have accumu- 
lated around the institution of treaties. 
They cannot be unilaterally denounced; 
but since times change, political treaties 
often cease to be convenient to both par- 
ties. Politics then dictates either nego- 
tiation for change or unilateral breach. 
The fact that change is a law of nature is 
recognized by Article 19 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which provided 
for the recommendation of change when- 
ever conditions warranted; but the pro- 
cedure was so loosely drawn as to make 
the article impossible of application. The 
fict of change has brought a demand for 
short-term treaties with a definite date of 
termination, unless the parties both or all 
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wish to continue it. International law 
recognizes the doctrine of rebus sic stan- 
tibus, i.e., that a change of factual condi- 
tions on which treaties were premised jns- 
tifies release from or change in the treaty* 
Bnt like Article 19, this has not been im- 
plemented, so that it has merely served to 
excuse unilateral breaches of treaty with- 
out proof of or impartial judgment on the 
justifying facts. Novel political treaties, 
like a Kellogg Pact— even if they meant 
what optimists assumed — ^have no chance 
for survival in the face of uncongenial 
political conditions; to go beyond the hard 
facts makes such treaties worse than use- 
less; it arouses unfulfillable hopes and 
then recriminations and hostility. Trea- 
ties, especially multilateral treaties, are 
often signed with reservations, which, 
when accepted by the co-signatories ex- 
pressly or by implication, exempt the re- 
serving state from the particular obliga- 
tion excepted. e.m.b. 

tree marriage. Cf. marriage, tree. 

trend. A general movement in a specified 
direction. The term may be applied to an 
abstraction or to concrete objects. Thus 
it may be said that there is an upward 
trend in the price level, and that there is 
a trend of population from the country to 
the city. An expressed tendency (q.v,), 

trend, dysgenic. Cf. dysgenic trend. 

trend, population. A continuous function 
expressing changing or constant rates of 
population change, or a conceptual gener- 
alization of such rates and their effects on 
the number and composition of a popu- 
lation. F.I*. 

trend, suburban. The persistent movement 
of the urban population away from the 
congested areas in the heart of the city, 
out to the smaller towns and communities 
near or adjacent to the city. The trend, 
made possible by the development of easy 
and rapid transportation, has given rise 
to numerous residential communities in 
the periphery of nearly every great cif 

trends, social. Cf. social trends, 
trends, sociological. Cf. sociological trends. 


trends, urban*. . Social , or economic trends 
or movements evolving in urban communi- 
ties, such as apartment house ■ life,. ^ de- , 
f erred marriages, .' comm.ercialized' recrea- 
tion. Also, the trend or flow of popula- 
tion toward urban centers. e.e.m. 

trial by newspaper. " The practice among 
newspapers of “taking sides” or editorial- 
izing in news stories relating to crimes 
so as to give a general impression of the 
guilt of the accused and thus inevitably to 
influence the verdict of the jury. m.a.e. 

trial marriage. Cf. marriage, trial. 

tribadism. Homosexual relations between 
women by rubbing their genitals together. 

R,E.B. 

tribe, A social group, usually comprising 
a number of sibs, bands, villages, or other 
sub-groups, which is normally character- 
ized by the possession of a definite terri- 
tory, a distinct dialect, a homogeneous 
and distinctive culture, and either a uni- 
fied political organization or at least some 
sense of common solidarity as against out- 
siders. G.P.M, 

tribes, criminal. Cf. criminal tribes. 

tropism. A tendency, inherent in the bio- 
logical constitution of an organism, to re- 
act in a particular way to a given ex- 
tern^ stimulus. 

truancy. The offense of a child absenting 
himself from school without acceptable 
excuse; habitual absence from school with- 
out leave; one of the types of child be- 
havior constituting a strong factor leading 
to juvenile delinquency, and in most states 
of the United States specified by law as 
actually belonging in that category. 

P.W.K. ; M.A.E* 

trusties. The term applied to some of the 
more trustworthy prisoners, who serve as 
messengers or other helpers within a 
penal institution, or are sent on errands 
of various sorts outside the prison. They 
are put on their honor not to escape and 
are given various privileges and threat- 
en^ with loss of good time, and other 
privileges if they violate their trust* 
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twins, dissygotic. Two individtials bom at 
the same time and derived from two dis- 
tinct ova. Also called diovnlar, binovnlar, 
fraternal, or ordinary twins. They may 
be of like or of nniike sex. There are a 
few cases where such twins are known to 
have had different fathers. f.h.h. 

twins, identical. Popular name for mono- 
2sygotic twins (q.v.). Somewhat inaccurate 
since such twins are never precisely alike 
in all respects, f.h.h. 

twins, ntonoasygotk. Two individuals, al- 
ways of the same sex, born at the same 
time but derived from one ovum through 
division of the zygote or the embryo. Also 
called monovular or uniovular, and, popu- 
larly, identical or duplicate twins. They 
are also described as monochorionic, but 
this term is now known to be sometimes 
inapplicable since these twins may have 
separate chorions when their separation 
occurs at a very early stage of develop- 
ment. Where such separation starts at 
a late stage and is incomplete, Siamese 
or conjoint twins (double monsters) are 
produced, f.h.h. 

type (also called ideal type). Rational 
construction derived from the integration 
of one or more characteristics of a social 
entity; a conceptual instrument for sys- 
tematic description of social life and for- 
mal or material classification-schemata. 
The so-called average type is not a so- 
ciological but an empirical, mathematical, 
statistical instrument and concept. j.h.b. 

type, culture. Cf, culture type. 

type, ideal. Cf. ideal type. 

type, individual. Gf. individual type. 

type, personality, Cf. personality type. 

type, social. Cf. social type. 

type pattern. Rational model-structure 
for and of standard characteristics of a 
social entity. j.h.b. 

typical. Corresponding to a type. 

typical attitude. Cf . attitude, typical, , ■ ■ ■ 


typical pattern. Gf. typology constructive. 

typology, constructive, A kind of scientific 
method in the social sciences which lays 
stress on the construction of types made 
up of criteria (so-called dements,” 
"traits,” "aspects,” etc.) which have dis- 
coverable referents in the empirical world. 
(Cf. culture case study for examples.) This 
construction should always take place in 
relation to a definite problem and should 
be oriented toward a clear-cut hypothesis; 
the type of highest usefulness is not mere- 
ly classificatory. The conception of sci- 
ence (q.v.) underlying constructive typol- 
ogy is that scientific activity is essentially 
predictive; even though predictions must 
often be cast in retrospective rather than 
prospective terms, and even though they 
are frequently hypothetical rather than 
actual, the logic of scientific prediction 
(q.v.), which is at bottom probability logic, 
is consistently followed. This point needs 
stressing, for some interpretations of 
"ideal-typical method” (of which construc- 
tive typology is a closely related offshoot) 
do not hold the basically probable charac- 
ter of the "ideal type” clearly enough in 
view. It is for this reason, among many 
others, that "constructed type” is coming 
to be the preferred term. 

Although not always constructed with 
sufficient care, and sometimes lacking pos- 
sible empirical approximations (referents) 
and precise validation, constructed t3?pes 
abound in sociological research. Clans, 
castes, (glasses, nations, sects, cults, and 
like social structures are constructed 
types; individuation, superordination, ac- 
commodation, exploitation, and similar so- 
cial processes are often in the same cate- 
gory. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the construct and the empirical ap- 
proximation are not the same thing; no 
constructed caste will be exactly matched 
by a given empirical caste as it exists on a 
given day and hour. In this sense, there- 
fore, nothing but "exceptions” to con- 
structed types exist. 

Moreover, constructed types are not nec- 
essarily averages, although every average, 
in the special technical sense of the mean 
(not the mode or the median) has some of 
the attributes of a constructed type. For 
example, the "average alumna” of a cer- 
tain college, who reputedly bears .6 of a 
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child during her entire reproductive period, 
does not exist in the flesh; she is not an 
empirical instance but is computed from 
empirical instances. 

Constructed types usually include many 
more criteria than go to identify items 
capable of manipulation by present statis- 
tical techniques. Indeed, it is not at pres- 
ent feasible even to attempt numerical 
statement in the great majority of the 
problems dealt with by the constructive 
typologist. It follows, then, that although 
constructive typology is based on the logic 
of probability, it is not ordinarily "quanti- 
tative^' unless every statement made in 


"more or less*^' terms can ■ be ; so regarded. 

" H.B. 

typology, sociologicaL €f. typology, con- 
structive. 

tyranny. An arbitrary, despotic, and usu- 
ally cruel exercise' of power however 
gained; an exercise of power unlimited by 
law or constitution; "naked power”— the 
kind that involves no acquiescence, on the 
part of the subject. It may be exercised 
by an individual or a group— Hitler's 
power being a perfect example of the for- 
mer. r.EX. 


u 


ultimofemitiire. .The exclusive or prefer- 
ential right in inheritance of the youngest 
son, child, or other heir. Cf. primogeni- 
ture. G.P.M. 

unadjustment. The situation-process of a 
person or a group faced with a difficulty 
as yet unsolved— whether the difficulty be 
defined as a problem by the persons most 
concerned or only by an outside observer. 
Unadjustment unsolved within the range 
of the normally available resources of the 
person becomes maladjustment, which if 
recognized as requiring outside aid, be- 
comes a social problem, which may lead 
to disorganization. Cf. social pathology. 

T.D.E. 

unaided recall technique. Research tech- 
nique in which the informant is not given 
any clues to help him recall a given situa- 
tion. Used widely in market and radio 
audience research. E.g., *'What radio pro- 
grams did you listen to yesterday?” Cf. 
aided recall for opposite technique. M-Pt. 

underpopulation. A condition in society 
when the numerical population is too 
small to achieve or maintain a recognized 
and accepted social objective. The oppo- 
site of overpopulation (q.v.). 

understanding, area of. Cf. area of un- 
derstanding. 

underworld. A semi-popular designation 
for the sub rosa existence of criminal ac- 
tivity, commercialized vice, gambling 
houses, places trafficking in contraband 
narcotics, and other interconnected illicit 
enterprises, such as bootlegging and "num- 
bers racket,” The criminal and pseudo- 
criminal elements constitute an under- 
world to the extent that association and 
activity take place outside the bounds of 


respectable society; hence, forming a sort 
of pariah caste. An underworld of crime 
and vice is likely to be a figment of the 
moral isolation of respectable from dis- 
reputable persons quite as much as a 
product of informal organization and as- 
sociation among the criminal and pseudo- 
criminal elements. w.c.r. 

unearned increment. An increase in value 
of property due primarily to the operation 
of social or economic forces rather than 
to the efforts or initiative of the owner. 

unemployment. Enforced or involuntary 
separation from remunerative work on the 
part of a member of the normal working 
force, during normal working time, at nor- 
mal wages, and under normal working 
conditions. The concept of normality, 
which may or may not be defined legally, 
is central to the concept of unemployment. 
"Normal working force,” as used in this 
definition, ordinarily applies to wage earn- 
ers, or by extension to salaried employees. 
It seldom is applied to self-employed, or 
business or professional, workers. Preci- 
sion of definition acquires importance 
through the connection of this status with 
various social patterns such as social se- 
curity legislation, trade union benefits, 
etc. When not defined legally, the normal 
expectation of any given society must be 
taken into account. For example, the term 
"unemployed” could not logically be ap- 
plied to a three-year old child or to a 
bed-ridden octogenarian because neither 
is a member of the normal working force. 
Moreover, a competent worker could not 
be refused the status of unemployment 
because he refuses to take a job at ten 
cents a day or at sixteen hours a day, or 
under intolerable working conditions. The 
concept of "normal working time” pre- 
sents serious difficulties, sintce it may be 
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defined from tlie point of view either of 
the worker or of the industry. Obviously, 
the naturai-ice-harvesting business cannot 
be expected to employ workers except in 
the winter nor the hop-picking industry 
for more than a few weeks in the sum- 
mer. On the other hand, from the point 
of view of the worker, ‘‘normal working 
time” must be long enough to provide a 
decent livelihood (q.v.) for the worker and 
his dependents for a year. The conflict 
of interests represented in this situation 
is partially accountable for a considerable 
amount of disorganization and maladjust- 
ment within the capitalist system. 

unemployment compensation. Money pro- 
vided persons temporarily unemployed, 
usually through government. w.p. 

uniform crime reports. Periodical statis- 
tical bulletins issued by the Bureau of In- 
vesti^tion, U. S. Department of Justice, 
containing data compiled from reports 
sent in regularly and according to a uni- 
form plan by police agencies throughout 
the nation. These bulletins, first issued 
in 1930 on the basis of experiments made 
prior to that time by a committee of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, are the best source of information on 
criminality in the United States. t.s. 

uniformity. A condition of observed like- 
ness between or among objects in what- 
ever attribute is under comparison; ab- 
sence of differences, in any given respect, 
between persons or their behaviors. Ab- 
solute uniformity or identity in detail does 
not exist in nature, even in the “same” 
object from moment to moment, since 
change and uniqueness are universal. Uni- 
formity is always relative to the purpose 
concerned. In social control, a policy of 
uniformity dislikes differentiation (q.v.) 
and seeks to increase the mode <q.v.) and 
reduce the number of variants and the 
range of variation. tjd.e. 

unilinear. Reckoning descent (q.v.), in- 
heritance (q.v.), or succession (q.v.) ex- 
clusively in either the male or the female 
line. Cf. bilateral. c.p.m. 

jinimprovability. A prognostic tem des- 
ignating an unfavorable outcome mainly 
used by German criminologists in clinical 


studies of prisoners. It is sometimes used 
by American prison psychiatrists to desig- 
nate a , likely failure to respond to treat- 
ment and a likely relapse into crime after 
release from prison. It is closely akin to 
the category of bad risk in , studies by so- 
ciologists which, .predict ' outcome of offen- 
ders on parole and probation* The : un- 
iiiiprovability can be due to a combination 
of constitutional and situational factors. 
As a level of prognosis, it is more easily 
observed than it is explained. Likewise 
as a condition akin to a prediction cate- 
gory such as bad risk for non-relapse into 
crime, it is measurable in an expectancy 
table but not readily explainable in terms 
of causes. w.c.r. 

unincorporated village. Cf. village. 

union, industrial. A trade union organiza- 
tion of all wage-earners in a given indus- 
try regardless of their craft or skill. The 
industrial union had its origin in the 
Knights of Labor of the 1870’s but with 
the rise of craft consciousness in the 
American Federation of Labor industrial 
unions tended to disappear. Both the In- 
ternational Workers of the World (I.W.W.) 
and the Communist Party sought to foster 
industrial unionism to combat the conser- 
vative policies of the craft unions. Agita- 
tion for the organization of the unskilled 
workers on an industrial basis began in 
the A. F. of L. in the 1920’s but the in- 
difference of the craft unions and jurisdic- 
tional jealousies prevented active organi- 
zation until 1936 when John L. Lewis, of 
the United Mine Workers, formed the 
Committee on Industrial Organization 
within the A. F. of L. Opposition to the 
Committee's activities forced the Commit- 
tee to leave the ranks of the A. F. of L. 
and form the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations which now rivals the A. F. of 
L. in numbers and power. Bargaining 
power of an industrial union is secured by 
100 per cent organization of workers rather 
than by the monopoly power over a few 
strategic skills. j.w.m'c. 

union, labor. Cf. labor union. 

union, ritual. Prescribed or compulsory 
sexual intercourse on ceremonial occasions, 
e.g., agncultural fertility rites, initiation 
or wedding ceremonies, or the termination 


unions trade 


urban decentraliasation 


of a period of ritual contiueuee Of* 

ceremonial license; defloration. g.em. 

enioii^ trade* Cl trade union. 

union shop. Cf. shop, union. 

union wage. Cl ' ^age, union. 

U. S. S. E* Union of Soviet Socialist Ee- 
publics. 

unionism, trade. 01 trade union. 

uniqueness, marginal Cl marsrinal unique- 
ness. 

units, social. Cl social units. 

unity, collective. Cl collective unity. 

unity, group. Cf . group unity. 

universal evolution. Cf. evolution, univer- 
sal. 

universal pattern. Cl pattern, universal, 
of culture, 

universal pattern of culture. Cl pattern, 
universal, of culture. 

universal principles. Cl principles, uni^ 
versaL 

universalism. A theory that society is a 
reality as well as a mental concept and is 
of supreme value. There are two varieties 
of universalism. (1) Extreme universal- 
ism which regards the individual as merely 
a part of the social whole and as of no 
value apart from the whole and that the 
whole is more valuable than the part. (2) 
Moderate universalism which concedes to 
the individual reality and some value apart 
from the social whole. Historically, uni- 
versalism has alternated with singularism 
and integralism from 600 B. C. to 1900 
A. D. J4). 

universe, statistical. The total population 
from which a sample is selected; the ag- 
gregate of all possible cases of the group 
under consideration. Also called popula- 
tion, parent population, universe of dis- 
course. M.rt 

universe of discourse. Cf. discourse, uni- 
verse of. 


unnatural. Not In conformity with nature, 
(q.v.). Affected by the application of hu- 
man intelligence. ■ . 

unrest. A feeling of restlessness or un- 
easiness resulting from long or varied 
frustration and unadjustment without 
acute crisis and without adequate problem- 
solving analysis, techniques, or social re- 
sources. When widespread it is called so- 
cial unrest, and is indicated by increase in 
labor turnover, by hectic amusements and 
crazes, by high suicide and divorce rates, by 
anarchic tendencies in the arts, etc. It is 
fertile soil for exotic, revolutionary, crim- 
inal or morbid behavior patterns. t.d.e. 

unrest, social. Cf. social unrest, 

unsocial. Lacking in the desire or in- 
clination to participate in group activities. 

unsocialized. Lacking in the traits neces- 
sary for successful adjustment to and par- 
ticipation in group life. 

unsocialized drive. Cf. drive, unsocialized. 

urban. Pertaining to a city or town. Ac- 
cording to the United States Census re- 
ports between 1790 and 1900 inclusive, ur- 
ban was applied to all incorporated places 
with a population of 8000 or more. Be- 
ginning with the census of 1910, urban 
has been applied to all incorporated places 
with a population of 2600 or more and 
to a few other political subdivisions which 
had densely populated areas. According 
to the census of 1940 the ^‘other political 
subdivisions” constituted about 4 per cent 
of the total urban population of the United 
States. o.w. 

urban area. Cf. area, urban. 

urban centralization. The concentration 
of population in urban areas. Less fre- 
quently, the term may refer to concentra- 
tion of industry, commerce and cultural 
amenities in urban areas. e,e.m. 

urban decentralization. Population move- 
ment away from the densely settled urban 
areas to peripheral areas. Less frequently, 
the term may refer to outward movement 
of industrial or commercial enterprises. : 
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urban ecology, Cf. ecology, urban, 

urban growth. Increase In area or popu- 
lation of a territory classified as urban, 

o*w. 

urban sociology. Cl sociology, urban. 

urban trends. Cf. trends, urban. 

urban zone. Cl zone, urban. 

urbanization. The process of becoming 
urban; the movement of people or proc- 
esses to urban areas; the increase of ur- 
ban areas, population, or processes. 

urn burial Cl burial, urn. 

usury, A charge made since ancient times 
for the use of money lent to or deposited 
with an individual or institution, generally 
computed annually or for fractions of a 
year. This charge has always aroused re- 
sentment because of the high rates im- 
posed and the heavy penalties for defec- 
tion. It is difficult to determine the cri- 
teria of usury because it is fixed by the 
ethical norms prevailing in a given cul- 
ture; this is especially true in a liberal 
economy where transactions are voluntary. 

B.P. 

utilitarian. Motivated by practical use- 
fulness, pleasure or comfort, or by the 
avoidance of their opposites; cool blooded, 
as contrasted with sympathetic, affectional 
motivation in “primary” group contacts 
and relationships, or with idealistic, dog- 
matic or fanatic motivation in mass move- 
ments, war, etc. x.d.e. 


utilities. ' Services, auch : as'. water, light, 
heat, refrigeration energy, cooking fuel, 
and heating domestic hot water, which 
must be provided in order that a dwelling 
unit shall be “decent, safe, and sanitary ” 

S.S. 

utility. The inherent and ■ real capacity of 
an object to satisfy a human desire. It is 
intrinsic to the object itself, and may or 
may not be apprehended by the human 
observer. Belief in utility is the basis of 
value (q.v.), but the utility may be spur- 
ious or entirely lacking. 

utility, marginal. Cf. marginal utility. 

utility, public. Cf. public utility. 

utilize. To make use of, to consume, to 
put to a useful purpose. e.e,m, 

utopia. Specifically the word refers to an 
epoch-making book of this title, describing 
an ideal commonwealth, by Sir Thomas 
More, published in Latin in 1516, and in 
English translation in 1551. The term has 
two general usages: (1) in the realm of 
the humanities and social sciences, any ro- 
mantic or philosophic description, through 
the literary medium of the dialogue, the 
novel, or some similar form, of an imag- 
inary and perhaps unrealizable state of 
society, free from human imperfections; 
(2) in common parlance, any supposedly 
impracticable or apparently fantastic 
scheme of social endeavor. j.o.h. 

utopianism. The construction of blueprints 
for the fulfillment of the dreams of men 
for a perfect society; conscious social im- 
provement by ideas, ideals, and definite 
agencies of social modification. j.o.h. 
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TagaboBii. An impecnnioms roamer, an 
itinerant musician or actor of the Middle 
Ages, a literary person living from hand to 
mouth. One who makes a show of living 
his life, disdaining his poverty. The term 
is also applied to certain types of wander- 
ers who are better described as hobos, 
tramps or vagrants. Generally begging 
or mendicancy is associated with vaga- 
bondage. Sometimes the early scholars 
begged and wandered. In the class of 
vagabonds might be included certain sol- 
diers of fortune of an earlier period, n.a. 

vagrancy. Except where defined by stat- 
ute, the behavior of a person without per- 
manent social attachments; aimless wan- 
dering of an individual without visible 
means of legitimate self-support. 

At common law vagrancy means wan- 
dering about from place to place by an 
idle person who has no visible means of 
support, and who subsists on charity and 
does not work, though able to do so. But 
the connotations of vagrancy have been 
extended by statutory regulations so as to 
include other forms of behavior than that 
cited above. It would appear that va- 
grancy is the broadest of the categories 
of offense. To enumerate but a few of the 
types of conduct for which vagrancy 
charges have been sustained, the follow- 
ing may be cited: prostitution, gambling, 
fortune-telling, drunkenness, begging, and 
many other forms of behavior which are 
deemed socially undesirable, if not danger- 
ous. Though the charge of vagrancy may 
not be sustained if the alleged offender has 
regular employment, or is wandering in 
search of it, it is to be noted that in times 
of business depression convictions for va- 
grancy manifest a sharp increase in in- 
dustnal areas, a.e,w, 

vagrant. An unattached, itinerary, and in- 


digent person. The several types are 
variously described on the basis of be- 
havior or appearance. For example, *‘The 
hobo works and wanders; the tramp 
dreams and wanders; and the bum drinks 
and wanders.” The hobo, an itinerant 
worker who may on occasion be a mendi- 
cant, is now practically non-existent. The 
homeless indigent types change from one 
period to another and are different in dif- 
ferent localities. The vagrant is so iden- 
tified because he presents a problem to 
the security of a community because he is 
homeless, voteless, without local interests 
and there is strong presumption that he 
is or may become a delinquent. n.a. 

validity of data. Extent to which data 
correspond with some criterion which is 
an acceptable measure of the phenomena 
being studied. The accuracy with which 
data represent what they purport to rep- 
resent. To be distinguished from reliabil- 
ity of data. M.Ft 

valley section. A theory which holds that 
a typical river valley will display ex- 
amples of the fundamental forms of social 
organization through the influence of oc- 
cupation. Near the source of the river, 
in the mountains, will be found miners, 
followed in turn, by shepherds, small 
farmers of the piedmont, planters of the 
coastal plains, city-dwelling commercial 
folk near the river mouth, and fisher folk 
and seamen on the ocean off shore. h.e.m. 

valuation. The process of ascertaining the 
relative importance or worth of two or 
more goods or services, generally expressed 
in terms of money. Cf. value, e,e.m, 

value. The believed capacity of any ob- 
ject to satisfy a human desire. The qual- 
ity of any object which causes it to be of 
interest to an individual or a group. Yalue 



value, ofeiectlve; 


venerea! ^ disease 


is strictly a psychological reality, and is 
not measurable by any means yet devised. 
It is to be sharply distinguished from 
utility (q.v.), because its reality is in the 
human mind, not in the external object 
itself. Value is strictly a matter of be- 
lief; an object, the utility of which is 
strictly spurious, will have the same value 
as if it were genuine until the deception 
is discovered. Ultimate values are axio- 
matic and are inherent in human nature 
(q.v.) itself. Their existence may be dis- 
covered by social or psychological research, 
but neither their validity nor their justi- 
fiability can be demonstrated. They are, 
at the same time, the final sources of the 
motivation of all conscious rational telic 
behavior. 

value, objective. Standard or judgment of 
persons, groups or institutions constructed 
and proven by the consensus of compe- 
tence. J.H.B. 

value, subjective. Standard of judgment 
accepted by persons, groups or institu- 
tions, stemming from and conditioned by 
their societal context. j.h.b. 

value, survival. The quality of any trait or 
characteristic that gives it, or its posses- 
sor, advantage in the struggle for exist- 
ence. The concept is inherent in the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution, particularly 
in association with the concept of “survi- 
val of the fittest.” It is important to note 
that in this connection the term “value” 
has no significance except with respect to 
survival itself. Traits which are posi- 
tively repugnant to human beings may be 
useful in promoting the persistence of 
non-human types, and in the social arena 
traits which are definitely at variance with 
social values may nevertheless conduce to 
the survival of their possessors. 

values, scale of. Personal and/or social 
values ranged in order of relative impor- 
tance in the attitudes of a given person 
or group of persons, and evidenced either 
by law, priorities, or other conscious for- 
mulae (e.g., “Women and children first,” 
“Billions for defense but not one cent for 
New Deal”), or by observed consistency of 
behavior or statistical measurement of 
choices or outlays. x.d.e. 

values, social. Cf. social values. 


variable. Any trait, quality, or. character- 
istic which can vary in magnitude in dif- 
ferent individual cases. Also called vari- 
ate. Used in contradistinction to attribute 
and to constant. 

variable, dependent Of. variable, inde- 
pendent. 

variable, independent. When two magni- 
tudes are so connected that, when one 
takes on a set of definite values, the cor- 
responding values of the other are defined, 
the former is called the independent vari- 
able; the latter, the dependent variable. 
It will be seen that the distinction between 
the two often depends on the point of view 
of the investigator. For example, one 
might consider men marrying at various 
specified ages and calculate for each age- 
group the mean age of the bride in which 
case age of husbands would be the inde- 
pendent variable, or one might reverse the 
process and make age of brides the in- 
dependent variable. p.h.f. 

variables, societal. Cf. societal variables. 

variation. Departure from established 
type. In organic evolution, the term ap- 
plies to deviation in the interrelated germ 
plasm and somatoplasm as a result of 
which new varieties and species arise. In 
sociology, the term is valuable in an ana- 
logical sense. 

variation, cultural. Cf. cultural variation. 

vasectomy. A surgical operation in which 
there is a restriction, severing, or re- 
moval of a part of the vas deferens, the 
tube which conducts the sperm away 
from the testicle. It is usually a simple 
operation that can be performed in an 
hour or less with the aid of only a local 
anesthetic. A method of sterilization of 
the male. o.w. 

vendetta. An Italian term designating a 
blood feud, a custom that shows survivals 
in Corsica, the Kentucky mountains, and 
many more primitive areas of the globe. 

r.s. 

venereal disease. A group of diseases lo- 
cated usually in the genital-urinary sys- 
tem, The two most prominent venereal 


vengeaiiee, 


village 


diseases are. syphilis . aEd goaorrliea. The 
former ; is: catised, hy^, a micro-organism 
which enters :the :blood stream .and nlti- 
mately invades the bones, vital organs 
and nerve .tissue.. cansing deterioration of 
both mind and body: Gonorrhea is caused 
by a germ which attacks the nrethra and 
on rare occasions the eye. While both syph- 
ilis and gonorrhea can be transmitted by 
other means than bodily contact, sexual 
intercourse is by far the most usual source 
of infection. j.w.m^c. 

vengeance, blood. Cf. blood vengeance. 

verification. A situation-process by which 
the truth or actuality of an hypothesis or 
theory or doctrine or idea is demonstrated 
or disproved. Scholastic verification con- 
sists in showing logical derivation from, 
or consonance with, dogma. Scientific 
verification consists in testing a claim (by 
the same or other observers), by repeti- 
tion of experiments or observations under 
similar or more refined conditions or with 
parallel control-experiments for isolation 
of specific differential factors, or by at- 
tempting to reach similar findings with 
different instruments or methods. Cf, 
scientific method; proof. 

vertical circularity. Social mobility be- 
tween classes, or strata that are con- 
sidered to have different status with re- 
spect to superiority or inferiority. 

vertical group. Cf. group, vertical. 

vertical mobility. Cf. mobility, vertical. 

vested interest. Cf. interest, vested. 

vicarious sacrifice. Cf. sacrifice, vicarious. 

vice. Personal behavior of a sort disap- 
proved by the moral code, particularly be- 
cause of its tendency to injure the per- 
sonality physically, mentally or socially, 
and because of its liability by contagion, 
either physical or social, to produce cor- 
responding injuries in others. Vice takes 
many forms, but almost invariably it rep- 
resents the use of some natural impulse 
or appetite for other than its intrinsic end 
or purpose, or the abuse of such an im- 
pulse by excessive gratification. The prac- 
tice of vice tends to form habits, and to 


lead to ever-increasing indulgence. Its 
evil effects may be confined strictly to the 
individual. Societal disapproval of vice 
rests upon the injury to society through 
the deterioration of any individual mem- 
ber, and upon the danger of communica- 
tion to other individuals. 

vice, commercialized. As customarily used 
in sociological studies, the business of pros- 
titution, Prostitution shows varying de- 
grees of commercialization, all the way 
from independent conduct of prostitution 
by girls themselves to exploitation of pros- 
titutes in brothels or syndicated houses 
of prostitution. In some Oriental coun- 
tries the business of prostitution has been 
accepted as an institution. In Western 
countries, either it has been tolerated as 
a part of police policy, or it has had il- 
legal status, in which latter instance it has 
been the object of suppressive measures 
of law enforcement. w.c.r. 

vice areas. Gf . areas, vice. 

vice squad. A special detail of American 
police, charged with raiding and closing 
houses of prostitution and gambling re- 
sorts. The vice squads are likely to be- 
come unusually active in law enforcement 
campaigns. w.c.r. 

village. An agricultural village is that 
form of association resulting from local 
contiguity of residence of people of vari- 
ous occupations whose homes are aggre- 
gated in a small area and whose economic 
and social organizations and institutions 
are largely dependent for their support 
on the farm families in the surrounding 
area which they serve. Fishing, mining, 
or industrial villages are characterized by 
their inhabitants being engaged chiefiy in 
these occupations. According to the XT. S, 
Census, incorporated villages are incor- 
porated places of less than 2500 inhabi- 
tants. There is no established usage with 
regard to the size of population of un- 
incorporated villages, some of the leading 
students of villages using 250 as the min- 
imum (calling those with less than 250 
hamlets), while others would accept the 
common usage of rural people and desig- 
nate any aggregation of 100 or more 
people a village;' but the Census usage of 
under 2500 as a maximum is generally 
recognized. n.s. 
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village, farm 


vocational training 


village, farm. Cf. community, village. 

village, incorporated. Cf. village. 

village, line. A type of rural settlement. 
C£. form of settlement. 

village, iinincorporsted. Cf. village. 

village community. Cf. community, vil- 
lage. 

virgate. A measure of land used in me- 
dieval England to designate an area gen- 
erally amounting to thirty acres. k.l,Su 

vision quest. A purposive search for a 
personal guardian spirit, who is revealed 
through a dream or vision, usually after 
fasting and vigils, undertaken by the In- 
dians of many North American tribes dur- 
ing childhood or adolescence. g.p.m. 

visiting nurse, A public health nurse whose 
original function was only to give nursing 
care to the sick in their homes, but which 
has been broadened to include any or all 
parts of the public health nursing pro- 
gram for health promotion, prevention of 
illness, and correction of defects usually 
designated to public health nurses in an 
adequate community health program. 

visiting teacher. A social worker who is 
employed to assist in adjusting behavior 
problems of the school child. To this end. 
visiting teachers try to work out coopera- 
tive relationships between home and school 
in adjusting such problems and the 

child's parents in order to secure their as- 
sistance and to understand the child's back- 
ground. M.A.E. 

vital index. Cf. index, vital. 

vital revolution. Cf. revolution, vital. 

vital statistics. Cf. statistics, vital. 

vitality. Constitutional conditions favor- 
able to longevity, health or fecundity* 
Nate, The term is sometimes applied to 
observed high fertility, as such, on the 
erroneous assumption that social conditions 
have a negligible influence on fertility. 


vocation. The permanent activity: 'which 
guarantees' one a livelihood, .and member- 
ship in his particular occupational group. 

E,F. 

vocational guidance. Systematic efforts to 
assist young people in choosing their oc- 
cupations wisely. It includes counseling 
children of high school age ^ and older per- 
sons to discover their own abilities, to 
gain information about various fields of 
employment, to secure adequate prepara- 
tion, to obtain suitable employment in 
their chosen field, and finally, to make suc- 
cessive adjustments looking toward a sat- 
isfying vocational and economic status. 

A.E.W. 

vocational rehabilitation. A program of 
retraining persons with physical defects 
and handicaps for profitable employment. 
Although most states of the U. S. included 
some vocational training provisions in 
their laws relating to the care of the blind, 
and some made similar provisions for phy- 
sically handicapped, vocational rehabilita- 
tion did not become general throughout the 
country until the passage of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act in 1920. By this Act the 
federal government granted subsidies to 
states which established a program of vo- 
cational rehabilitation. Many states now 
include vocational rehabilitation as an al- 
ternative to long term benefits under 
workmen's compensation laws. This has 
been made possible by the extension of 
federal subsidies through social security 
legislation of 1936 and 1939. j.w.m'c. 

vocational training. Education for specific 
trades or occupations, usually consisting 
of a combination of classroom instruc- 
tion and practical training in working 
with actual materials similar to those used 
on the job. Vocational training is dis- 
tinguished from the more rudimentary 
type of practical instruction known as 
manual training by its more exact rela- 
tionship to job requirements. It first de- 
veloped on a large scale in the secondary 
schools of America under the impetus of 
Federal aid supplied through the provi- 
sions of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 
The term also includes some college train- 
ing, and out-of-school instruction for spe- 
cialized types of work, of the sort de- 
veloped on projects of the National Youth 
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Administration . and In war industries. 

. S.CM. 

volition,: (1) In a broad sense, the ability 
to perform foreseen acts, ie., acts pro- 
ceeding' from an idea or representation of 
the sense, voluntary acts are 

distinguished from reflex, acts; the acts 
may, however, be determined by the idea 
or representation. In repeated acts of this 
type (habit), the voluntary character may 
become lost (2) In a strict sense, the 
ability to perform controlled, premeditated 
acts. These acts are not merely preceded 
by the idea of the act, but by a reflection 
on the idea, under the form of a discus- 
sion or deliberation. In this sense, volun- 
tary acts are distinguished from spon- 
taneous acts. (3) The ability to choose. 
(4) {philosophy) Tendency towards an ob- 
ject apprehended by the intellect as good. 
Cf. will. B.M, 

voluntary association. Cf. association, vol- 
untary. 

voluntary cooperation. Cf. cooperation, 
voluntary. 


voluntary parenthood. ' Cf. parenthood, vol- 
untary. 

volunteer Negro. ; A person who by legal 
deflnition is a Negro, but because of phys- 
ical appearance could pass as a member 
of the white racial group. Often referred 
to as a ‘*Negro by election.^’ w.r,c. 

votive offering. A sacriflce made in ful- 
fllment of a vow. g.p.m. 

vow, A solemn promise made to a super- 
natural being by which a person binds 
himself, either absolutely or on condition 
of receiving some anticipated divine favor, 
to perform a particular service or act of 
devotion or to refrain from a particular 
type of behavior. 

Vucetich method. A system of classifica- 
tion of fingerprints designed by the Ar- 
gentinian, Juan Vucetich, in 1891 and still 
widely employed with modifications in 
various Latin- American and south Euro- 
pean countries and in Norway, t.s. 
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wage, living. The rate of remuneration 
for work which suffices to obtain the ne- 
cessaries of livilihood. m.vk. 

wage, minimum, A basic payment, estab- 
lished by law, by union agreement, or by 
action of an employer, which is not to be 
lowered for workers in a given classifica- 
tion or area. In recent legislative pro- 
posals, ‘^minimum” has given place to 
“fair”, as in the Federal Government's 
Fair Labor Standards Act. m.vk. 

wage, prevailing. (1) On work other than 
public work of the United States Govern- 
ment: the wage paid the majority of work- 
ers in a specific class of occupation in a 
particular community, (2) On public 
works of the United States Government: 
the wage or rate for any specific class of 
lalwr as set by the Secretary of Labor 
under the Bacon-Davis Act, August 30, 
1936. 

wage, anion. The rate of remuneration 
established by a union and applicable in 
all enterprises which have established in- 
dustrial relations on the basis of collec- 
tive bargaining. m.vk. 

wage rate. Determination of wages on 
a specified time or unit basis; e.g., per 
hour, day, piece, etc, e,e.m. 

wage scale. A series of rates of pay, ap- 
plicable to an occupation or a group of 
occupations and to a given place of em- 
ployment or over an entire area of em- 
ployment. m.vk. 

wages. Prices paid by business owners 
for the services of free (nonslave) human 
labor, 


wages, nominai An expression of wages, 
usually in money terms, without reference 
to purchasing power. 

wages, real. Quantities and qualities of 
goods or services that money wages will 
buy at or over a period of time. e.e,m. 

wakanda. The Siouan concept of imper- 
sonal supernatural power. Cf. mana, 

G.P.M. 

wampum. Strings or belts of shell beads 
used as ornaments and as a standard of 
value by the North American Indians. 

G.P.M. 

want. The absence or lack of necessaries; 
hence destitution, poverty. In economics, 
wants are goods or services beyond the 
absolute needs of life or efficiency, sought 
by man. e.e.m. 

war. Armed extensive conflict between 
organized bodies of people, regarding 
themselves as politically sovereign and 
ethically entitled to assert by force their 
rights, which they claim to be blocked or 
invaded by their armed opponents, c.j.b. 
Wars manifest two main types. The 
first is ordinarily called “international,” 
although the parties involved may not be 
true nations (q.v.) in the strict sense of 
the word. They are always societies op- 
erating through the institution of the state 
(q.v.). Some of the greatest wars of his- 
tory have been imperial wars, in which 
the armies on one side were composed of 
representatives of many different national- 
ities and ethnic groups. The second type 
of war is ordinarily called “civil”, in which 
the conflict takes place between separate 
sections of a single political unit. Fre- 
quently, such wars take the form of re- 
bellion, in which case the political sover- 
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welfare, ©rgasile 


efgnty of on^.' '.group is,, more .a .matter.' of 
conviction, .aspiration,. ...and , theory, . than 
of reality... ,. The cansation, methods, and 
consequences of, these two, types ,of war 
are,, likely to he. quite different..' 

war,' tong. ¥io!ent conflict 'between rival 
Chinese groups or tongs. Such groups or 
societies in the United States are a trans- 
fer from China where they are based 
upon kinship, district, or other forms of 
affiliation. They often serve useful pur- 
poses in business or social welfare. But 
through business rivalry, or efforts to con- 
trol illicit forms of gain in relation to 
vice, gambling, or the opium traffic some 
of the tongs become involved in criminal 
violence. Membership in the tongs may 
consist in part of merchants who are 
forced to join in order to get protection 
from rival tongs who seek control over 
their business. Tong wars ensue. Cf. 
racketeer. a.e,w, 

warning. A promise or prediction of dis- 
agreeable consequences to follow from 
present practice. Whereas a threat al- 
ways has a present reference, a warning 
always has a future reference. f.e.l. 

waste. The use of any object in such a 
way as to derive less than the maximum 
satisfaction from it. The wanton destruc- 
tion of any valuable substance. Waste 
takes two main forms: (1) the destruction 
or misuse of irreplaceable materials, either 
natural resources, human capacities, or 
time; and (2) the use of any consumption 
good in such a manner as to derive less 
than the full satisfaction from it. (E.g., 
eating only the heart of a lamb chop and 
letting the rest go into the garbage pail.) 
In a price-and-profit system, under condi- 
tions where unemployment (q.v.) exists 
or threatens, the latter form of waste pro- 
duces much less serious results than the 
former, and may have a certain paradoxi- 
cal utility in keeping the system operating, 

water burial. Cf. burial, water. 

way, right of* Cf* right of way. 

wealth.' (1) In relation to self -mainte- 
nance, material objects owned by human 
beings and external to the bodies of the 
owners. The quality of value (q.v,), but 


not necessarily utEity (q.v.), is implicit 
in the concept of wealth on the assump- 
tion that nothing is owned unless it has 
value. The source of all wealth is the 
land (q.v.), and the processes of creating 
wealth are comprehended in the general 
term ^‘production” (q.v.). The phenomena 
arising in connection with the making and 
distribution of wealth form the subject 
matter of the special social science of eco- 
nomits. Wealth is of two main types, pro- 
duction goods (q.v.) and consumption 
goods (q.v.). (2) Material possessions 

of considerable amount. Kiches. Abund- 
ance. Large accumulated stores of valu- 
able objects. 

we-feeling. Cf. feeling, we-. 

we-group. Cf. group, we-. 

weight, (statistical) The relative value or 
importance of items involved in a given 
computation. Multiplier used to modify 
the magnitude of an item in accordance 
with its relative importance. M.Pt 

weighing, (statistical) The assignment of 
weights to various items in accordance 
with their assumed or estimated value. 

M.Pt 

welfare. An interest directed to the well- 
being of persons or groups. ‘‘General 
welfare” as set forth in the Constitution 
is that responsibility for the common 
good which must be assumed by govern- 
ment. N.A. 

welfare, child; child care. A composite of, 
first, the social and economic forces in 
community life which make it possible for 
a child’s own family to nurture it through 
the years of childhood, and second, the in- 
strumentalities, both public and private, 
which supplement the capacities and re- 
sources of a child’s natural family in such 
measure as may be necessary to insure 
wholesome growth and development, w.r. 

welfare, organic. Welfare which is neither 
individualistic nor socialistic, but mutually 
constituted; neither for men as producers 
merely nor for men merely as consumers, 
but for both. Process of production, if 
efficient, should be enjoyable and enriching 
to personality, not destructive of normal- 
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ity (q.v.) ; consumption should enhance ef- 
ficiency* As a goal for social-economic 
community organization it is also a cri- 
terion by which the value and results of 
economic, social, and political processes 
and programs may be tested. 

. welfare, public^' • That part of the activi- 
ties of a community which deal with social 
problems of individuals and families in- 
cluding social planning; usually govern- 
mental programs. w.p. 

welfare, social. Cf. social welfare. 

weltamchmiung^ (German, literal trans- 
lation: view-of-the-universe.) A coher- 
ent, intuitional and rational conception of 
the totality of the world, comprising life, 
society and its institutions, as seen by a 
person or group from a given value sys- 
tem, and its application through appropri- 
ate behavior and attitudes. . j.h,b. 

wergild. The worth of a man injured by 
another according to the man^s station 
in society. The wergild was the amount 
of compensation the offender was com- 
pelled to pay the injured or his represen- 
tative in order to compose the difficulty. 
If the wergild was not paid, private re- 
taliation could then be exercised against 
the offender and his kin by the injured and 
his kin. Cf. blood vengeance; blood money. 

whipping post. A post to which criminals, 
often those who have committed relatively 
mild offenses, are tied for whipping as a 
means of legal punishment. Such a ^ rac- 
tice was once widespread in England .ad 
in the American colonies. Delaware still 
retains the whipping post for certain f- 
fajses. 

white-collar erimmaL Cf. criminal, white- 
collar, 

white man’s Negro. A person discemibly 
Negroid who ingratiates himself with 
white people in order to gain what he be- 
lieves are advantages. **Uncle Tom” is 
the epithet applied to such a Negro by the 
Negro intelligentsia. w.r.c, 

white slave traffic. The popular name 'm" 
the United States given to the induction 


of girls into brothel, prostitution. It is in- 
tended : to dramatize the' fact' that pander- 
ing may enslave; some girls ■ into ^ brothel 
prostitution. Actually, the so-called ■ traf- 
fic was never ' found to be extensive In ■ 
cities of the U. S. The claim is made that 
it is more extensive in European, Asiatic, 
and South American countries. The induc- 
tion of girls into prostitution as' slaves of 
the brothel system applies to girls of all 
races. ' Hence, white slave traffic' is not a 
very accurate term. Indeed, it was coined 
during the anti-vice crusades of the for- 
mer generation as part of the American 
public’s recoil to rumors and exposures of 
the underworld. w.c.r. 

wholes, social. Cf. social wholes. 

wholes, societal. Cf. societal wholes, 

widow. A woman whose husband is de- 
ceased and who has not married again. 

W.G. 

widower. A man whose wife has died and 
who has not remarried. w.g. 

widowhood. The state of being a widow; 
the period during which a widow remains 
unmarried. w.g. 

wife. A woman united to a man in law- 
ful marriage. A married woman, w.g. 

wife-capture. Marriage by capture. g.p.m. 

wife-purchase. Marriage by purchase. 

GSM, 

wigwam. A hut of the Indians of eastern 
North America, varying in shape from 
arched to conical, usually covered with 
mats or bark. 

will. The capacity to govern personal be- 
havior by choice among two or more pos- 
sibilities. The capacity to balance one 
stimulus or impulse against another, and 
to select the one which is believed to be 
preferable from the point of view of the 
major interest of the individual concerned. 
The concept of will carries the implica- 
tion that human behavior is something 
more than the result of a mere parallelo- 
gram of forces and that the egp has the 
power to give arbitrary weight to one 
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weman’s suffrage 


impulse in preference to others, produc- 
ing a result different from that which 
would be expected if the human personal- 
ity was a mere reacting mechanism gov- 
erned by instincts, reflexes, or tropisms. 
There is no signiflcant distinction between 
and “free wiilF* Both are believed 
to be exclusive human endowments. Will 
is logically associated with such concepts 
as volition, choice, reason, foresight, and 
decision. Perhaps the existence and op- 
eration of will is most clearly revealed in 
types of behavior where there is no imag- 
inable advantage on the part of one al- 
ternative over the other. E.g., one may 
lay a lead pencil on the desk before him 
and decide by his will whether to move 
it to the right or to the left. 

will, free. Cf. will. 

will, group. Combined will of two or more 
participants possessing the implication 
that group will is different from the will 
of each participant and from the sum of 
the wills of the participants. A much dis- 
puted concept. Cf. will, individual; will, 
social. M.s. 

will, individual. Cf. individual will. 

will, social. Cf. social will. 

wish, dominant. Wish taking precedence 
over and controlling other wishes. m,s. 

wish, individual. Cf. individual wish. 

wish, social. Cf . social wish. 

wimenssosiologie, (German). The soci- 
ology of knowledge which holds that the 
“modes of thought” of all individuals are 
determined by, and therefore related to, 
the nature of the social groups to which 
the individuals belong — ^not merely eco- 
nomic classes but also “generations, sta- 
tus groups, sects, occupational groups, 
schools, etc.” J.S.K. 

witchcraft. The practice or art of influ- 
encing the well-being of another, usually 
to his detriment, by magical means or 
with the aid of familiar spirits (q.v.). 
Cf. sorcery. g.p.m. 

withdrawal. A contraceptive method. Of. 
coitus interruptus. 


without-presence, group. Cf. group without- 
presenee. 

with-presence group. Cf. group with- 
presence. 

woman. : In ■ general, the feminine half of 
humanity. Speciflcally, a mature human 
being of the female sex.. .'In 'the abstract, 
a generalized total of all feminine traits. 

woman’s rights movement. A social move- 
ment originating in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, led by women, to se- 
cure for themselves a higher social and 
legal status and larger property rights 
than they then enjoyed. Although a con- 
temporary struggle was taking place in 
England, in which both men and women 
participated, the movement in the United 
States took a more organized form. The 
democratic views current at the time had 
already secured a larger measure of free- 
dom and opportunity for children in the 
American family; but the subordinate sta- 
tus of wives remained unchanged. Not 
only did a woman lose personal indepen- 
dence at marriage but she lost the right 
of separate legal action and all personal 
control over her property so long as the 
marriage continued. It was this denial 
of legal personality and property rights 
to wives that was the primary source of 
the woman’s rights movement in America. 
The concurrent demand for xK)litical 
emancipation received its chief impetus 
from the desire to free married women 
from financial dependence and legal sub- 
ordination. Beginning in the eighteen- 
forties, the woman’s movement was led by 
a band of able and devoted women such 
as Lucy Stone Blackwell, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and others. Despite the gradual 
revision of the domestic relations laws of 
the various States after the Civil War, 
the struggle to free women from the in- 
justices of English common law had not 
been wholly won at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, w.g. 

woman’s suffrage. The right of women to 
vote for public o:®ciaIs on the same basis 
as men. The demand for the right to 
■vote- was begun in the United States be- 
fore the Civil War, and although over- 
shadowed by the events of that war it 
continued to grow nationally and inter- 
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nationally, during the latter part of the 
19th century. The movement in America 
made most rapid progress under the lea- 
dership of Carrie Chapman Catt, the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the reform coming 
in 1920 with the passage of the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States forbidding the several states 
to exclude citizens from the privilege of 
voting because of sex. This action in 
America was soon followed by the passage 
of Act of Parliament extending suffrage 
to women over thirty; this was followed 
in 1928 by another act granting full suf- 
frage on an equality with men. j.w'.m'c. 

work relief. Cf. relief, work. 

worker, migratory. A worker who finds 
casual employment in different places at 
various times of the year, so that he must 
travel from one job to another. The con- 
cept includes both essential farm workers 
and industrial workers such as those in 
the oil and construction industries, whose 
employment entails frequent migration 
from one place to another. sx.m. 

worker, social. Cf. social worker. 

workers’ education. Cf. education, work- 
ers’. 


workhouse. An English: 'institution for the 
confinement of ■ : vagrants,: beggars, and 
paupers. An American institution for 
short-term offenders. The same as jail, 

J.P.S. 

working class. The manual labor group 
in modern industrial society, occupying 
the lower ranks among the classes : in 
point of income, status and surrounding 
conditions, and, by reason of the common 
concerns and problems arising out of its 
position, tending to form a more or less 
cohesive secondary group. k.dp.l. 

workmen’s compensation. The right and 
system of payment to employees, and pro- 
vision for medical or hospital care, for 
workers injured at work by accident or 
occupational disease, predetermined on 
the basis of specified injury and derived 
from a fund based on the principles of 
insurance. m.vk. 

World Court. Cf. Court, World. 

worship, ancestor. The custom of wor- 
ship of ancestors met with in almost every 
society as it emerges from barbarism. In 
China, Japan, and India the custom has 
persisted to modem times. Cf. ancestor 
cult. W,G. 
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yellow-dof contract ■ An agreement which 
an employer requires' an applicant for em-' 
ployment to sign as a condition of em- 
ployment, binding the employee not to join 
a union,, , m.vk. 

yositli, A person from the age of adol- 
escence to full maturity. As a collective 
term, ^*youth” refers especially to young 
persons of high school and early college 
age. Persons aged 15 through 24 are 
usually considered the youth group by re- 
searchers dealing with census data. The 
National Youth Administration considered 
persons aged 16 through 25 as youth 
eligible for assistance, s.c.m. 

youth correction authority. An adminis- 
trative agency for the treatment of con- 
victed youthful offenders. Designed by a 
committee of the American Law Institute 
and described in a model act approved by 
the Institute in 1940, the agency meets 
many of the demands for reform in penal 
treatment urged by social scientists and 
lawyers in recent times. The model act 
was, with modifications, adopted by CMi- 
fornia in 1941. t.s. 


youth correction authority act. A pro- 
posed uniform act for the treatment of 
young offenders from sixteen to twenty- 
one years of age which the American Law 
Institute drew up in 1940 and recom- 
mended to the several states for adoption. 
With the exception of those cases in which 
he may impose the death penalty, life sen- 
tence, or fine, the act requires the judge 
to turn over all cases to the Youth Cor- 
rection Authority in his state for study, 
after which a plan of rehabilitative treat- 
ment shall be followed. The Youth Cor- 
rection Authority, consisting of three per- 
sons, is empowered to employ the assis- 
tance of educators, psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists or other experts. The 
Authority may prescribe treatment in ex- 
isting institutions or may recommend the 
creation of new institutions. In case young 
offenders seem to be incurable, they may 
be permanently incarcerated. Those who 
are deemed capable of benefiting from 
treatment are not to be released from the 
jurisdiction of the Authority until they 
are considered “safe risks.” Cf. rehabil- 
itation. 
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zadruga. Slavic name for a joint family zone in which a lower grade land nse has 

or commtinai household ruled over by the more or less permanently succeeded a 

oldest man or woman of the group. Some- higher grade land use. For example, the 

times used today to designate a coopera- rise of a slum district in a former cottage 

tive association. nx.s, or apartment house area, 

zone, ecological. (1) Any encircling (or zone of transition. An urban area or 

partially encircling) band or area, laid off zone in a temporary state of deterioration 

on a radial axis, and characterized by characterized by a lower grade land use 

some distinctive quality of man-environ- than formerly, and not yet ripe for a suc- 

ment adjustment, (2) Any area laid off ceeding more valuable land use. For ex- 

along an ecological gradient, lying be- ample, a rooming house district arising in 

tween maximum and minimum limits as a once exclusive residential area, but in 

expressed in terms of the variable factor time destined to be wiped out by encroach- 

of the gradient. j.a.q. ing business uses. Cf, area of transition. 

■ ■ ■ E.E.M. 

zone, erogenous. Cf. erogenous zone. 

zoning. The marking off of the city in 
zone, urban. An area of the city charac- geographic areas or zones with definite 

terized by any particular phenomenon, restrictions upon the character of the 

such as business, manufacturing, residen- buildings to be built and the use to which 

tial, immigrant, wealth, poverty, crime. present and future buildings may be put. 

o.w. Zoning is a plan for guiding the growth 
of the city to gain maximum use from 
zone of agreement. That area of discus- land, prevent haphazard growth, and to 

sion embracing matters about which there stabilize land values. Although first de- 
ls no dispute as between persons or groups veloped in Germany, zoning came into ex- 
holding diverse views. It is sometimes tensive use through' the English Town 

said of certain public officials or social Planning Act of 1909. Since 1910 zoning 

agencies, that they operate ^‘within the has been instituted by nearly every large 

zone of agreement.’^ They do not venture city in the United States. j.w.m'c. 

beyond the limits of this area lest they in- 
vite criticism. k.a. zygote. The cell produced by the fusion 

of the two gametes, sperm and egg; the 
zone of deterioration. An urban area or fertilized egg. f,h.h. 




